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PEEFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  tbia  volume,  the  aim  baa  been  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner  by  the  production  of 
a  'work  devoted  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  treating 
concisely,  but  comprehensively,  of  these  diseases  with  reference  to 
their  diagnosis,  pathology  and  treatment.  Such  a  work,  if  satis- 
factorily executed,  it  is  believed,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  acceptable, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  class  of  diaeaaes,  the  progress 
made  in  their  investigation  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
absence  of  any  extended  text-book,  published  in  this  country, 
having  the  same  scope  and  objects,  since  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Hope's  treatise  twenty  years  ago.  The  need  of  a  practical  work  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  is  so  apparent,  that  the  present  effort  reqnirea 
no  apology;  and  if  not  successful,  the  fault  must  be  imputed  to  the 
performance  rather  than  to  the  undertaking.  The  author  ventures 
to  hope,  in  submitting  this  volume  to  the  profession,  that  it  may 
be  found,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  supply  a  desideratum,  the 
existence  of  which  must  have  been  felt  by  many  practising  phy- 
sicians, and,  more  especially,  by  medical  teachers  and  their  pupils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  subjects  in  ibis  work 
differs  from  that  generally  adopted.  As  regards  the  order  in  which 
the  different  diseases  are  considered,  the  plan  usually  pursued  may 
be  said  to  bp  synthetical,  inflammatory  aftections  being  taken  up 
first,  and  afterward  the  lesions  which  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
results  of  inflammation.  A  method  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
analytical,  has  appeared  to  the  author  preferable.  Pursuing  this 
method,  the  work  commences  with  the  consideration  of  organic 
afiecttoDS.  Enlargement  of  the  heart,  occurring  often  consecutively 
to  other  lesions,  takes  precedence.  To  this  subject  the  first  chapter 
is  devoted.  Lesions  aflecting  the  walls  of  the  heart  naturally  come 
next  in  order.  These  constitute  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter. 
Valvular  lesions  are  then  considered,  occupying  two  chapters,  and 
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a  chapter  is  devoted  to  congenital  malformations.  Several  affec- 
tions which  are  incidental  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  are  treated  of  in 
a  distinct  chapter.  Then  follow  the  inflammatory  affections,  and, 
afterward,  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  three  chapters  being 
allotted  to  these  classes  of  disease.  Finally,  thoracic  aneurisms, 
which  claim  consideration  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  heart, 
are  made  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter. 

In  writing  the  book,  the  end  which  the  author  has  kept  steadily 
in  view  is,  a  fair  and  full  exposition  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  diagnosis,  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Recognizing  clinical  study  as  the  great  source  of  this  knowledge, 
he  has  endeavored  to  make  the  cases  reported  by  trustworthy 
observers,  together  with  his  own  recorded  experience,  the  basis  of 
the  work.  Having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  records  at 
the  bedside,  and  having  given  for  several  years  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  heart,  he  has  accumulated  notes  of.  about  two 
hundred  cases  of  the  various  cardiac  affections.  The  results  of  an 
analysis  of  these  cases  have  been  before  him  during  the  composition 
of  the  work.  As  a  preliminary  step,  also,  over  one  hundred  fatal 
cases  gathered  from  different  authors,  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Hope,  Stokes,  Andry  and  Blakiston,  were  subjected  to  similar 
analysis.  On  the  data  thus  obtained  have  been  based,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  statements  and  opinions  which  the  work  contains, 
endeavoring,  however,  not  to  introduce  details  and  statistics  to  an 
extent  to  prove  repulsive  or  fatiguing  to  the  reader.  But  although 
it  may  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  work  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  compilation,  not  to  have  studied  closely  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  would  have  been  an  injustice  alike  to  it,  and  to  those  by 
whose  labors  this  department  of  practical  medicine  owes  its  present 
development.  Of  the  authors  to  whom  acknowledgments  are  due, 
the  names  of  Bouillaud,  Hope,  Stokes,  Walshe,  Andry,  Forget  and 
Bellingham  are  to  be  especially  mentioned.  Befereni^es  to  these 
and  others  will  frequently  occur  in  the  following  pages.  The  author 
has  aimed  to  prepare  a  practical  treatise,  and  he  has  therefore 
avoided,  or  dismissed  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  speculative 
opinions  and  mooted  questions  involving  discussions  which  would 
occupy  space  to  the  disparagement  of  matters  relating  more  directly 
to  medical  practice.  It  may  seem,  nevertheless,  to  some,  that  the 
volume  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  field  of  practical  medicine  to 
which  it  is  restricted ;  but  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
complain  of  a  redundancy  either  in  style  or  matter,  and  that  the 
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reader  will  be  led  to  attribute  the  size  of  the  book  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  diseaises  of  the  heart,  together  with 
their  intrinsic  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  student  and  practi- 
tioner. 

A  liberal  share  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  physical  signs.  But  a 
just  estimate  of  their  practical  importance  will  obviate  any  objection 
on  this  score.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  physical  exploration  that  the 
study  of  these  diseases  has  been  prosecuted  within  the  past  few 
years  with  suQh  remarkable  success.  Here,  as  in  other  classes  of 
affections,  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  clinical  observation  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  improvement  in  diagnosis,  and  it  is 
evident  that  diseases  cannot  be  judiciously  treated  unless  correctly 
discriminated.  The  discrimination  of  diseases  is  confessedly  the 
portion  of  our  art  which  involves  the  most  difficulty  and  calls 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  skill.  Hence,  it  is  especially  undegr 
this  practical  aspect  that  diseases  in  general  claim  careful  and 
extended  consideration.  This  remark,  certainly,  is  not  less  appli- 
cable to  diseases  of  the  heart  than  to  other  nosological  divisions. 
And  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  diseases  is  for  the  most  part  based  on 
the  physical  signs.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  solely  because 
these  are  interesting,  but  on  account  of  their  great  practical  im- 
portance, that  so  much  space  has  been  accorded  to  them  in  the 
present  treatise.  In  treating  of  the  physical  signs,  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  some  matter  belonging  properly  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, viz.,  the  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and 
the  adjacent  viscera,  the  movements  of  the  organ,  and  the  normal 
heart-sounds.  With  reference  to  the  movements  and  sounds  of  the 
heart,  the  author  has  been  led  by  examinations  of  the  healthy  chest 
to  conclusions  which  appe«Cr  to  have  important  practical  bearings. 
The  abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds  have  hitherto 
scarcely  received  sufficient  attention.  More  importance  is  attached 
to  them  as  diagnostic  signs,  and  they  are  considered  more  fully  in 
this  work  than  in  any  other  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart  with  which 
the  author  is  acquainted.  As  regards  the  sounds  of  the  heart  in 
health  and  disease,  some  original  views  are  introduced,  which  have 
entered  into  a  previous  publication.' 

In  thus  setting  forth,  briefly,  the  plan  and  objects  of  the  work, 
the  author  assumes  only  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it 

^  On  ihe  Clinical  Stndj  of  the  Heart-Soands  in  Health  and  Disease. — Transao* 
Uons  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  1858. 
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acceptable  to  the  profession.  All  who  have  engaged  in  similar 
undertakings  amidst  the  cares  and  distractions  of  active  medical 
practice,  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  But  the  time 
and  labor  which  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  it,  will  be  more 
than  requited  by  the  approval  of  his  medical  brethren ;  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  hope  for  this  reward  by  the  favor  with  which  his 
previous  contributions  to  practical  medicine  have  been  received. 


The  author  would  express  his  thanks  to  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr., 
for  the  two  illustrations  which  form  the  frontispiece,  and  for  other 
friendly  offices ;  also,  to  Dr.  Austin  W.  Nichols,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  for 
his  valuable  assistance  in  collecting  materials  for  the  preparation 
of  the  work. 

Nbw  York,  September,  1859. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE 


IN   FRONT   OF  THS  TITLE. 


Fig.  1  illustrates  the  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  thoracic  parietcs.  The 
letters  a,  h,  c,  etc.,  indicate  the  ribs.  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  mark  the  inter- 
costal spaces.  The  vertical  line  denotes  the  median  line,  llie  right  angled 
triangle  extending  over  a  portion  of  the  surfiEM^e  of  the  heart,  represents  the 
"  superficial  cardiac  region"  as  delineated  on  the  chest  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  practical  purposes.  The  cross  on  the  fourth  rib  shows  the  situation  of  the 
nipple.  The  relations  of  the  ventricles,  auricles,  apex  of  the  heart,  aorta,  and 
pulmonary  artery,  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces,  the  median  line  and  the 
nipple,  are  accurately  indicated. 


Fio.  2  illustrates  the  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  pulmonary  organs,  liver, 
and  stomach.  The  quadrangular  space  in  which  the  heart  is  uncovered  by 
lung  is  the  "  superficial  cardiac  region,"  represented  more  accurately  than  in 
Fig.  1.  The  relative  situations  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and 
inferior  border  of  the  heart,  are  correctly  represented. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

ENLARGEMENT   OF  THE   HEART. 

Definition  and  yarieties  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation — Normal  dimensions  and  weight 
of  heart — Enlargement  hy  hypertrophy — Concentric  hypertrophy — Symptoms  and  patho- 
logical effects  of  hyx>ertrophy — Physical  signs  and  diagnosis  of  enlargement  and  hyper- 
trophy— Situation  and  anatomical  relations  of  the  heart  in  health — Alterations  in  degree 
and  extent  of  dulness  on  percussion  in  hypertrophy — Altered  situation  and  extent  of  the 
apex-beat,  and  abnormal  force  of  impulse  in  hypertrophy,  as  determined  by  palpation — 
Mechanism  of  the  heart's  impulse — Abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds — Dimi- 
nished extent  and  degree  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  vocal  resonance  within  the 
prsecordia  in  hypertrophy,  as  determined  by  auscultation — Results  of  the  clinical  study 
of  the  heart-sounds  in  health — Enlargement  of  the  prsecordia  and  abnormal  movements 
in  hypertrophy,  as  determined  by  inspection — Increased  size  of  the  chest,  as  determined 
by  mensuration — Summary  of  the  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart — Summary 
of  the  physical  signs  distinctive  of  enlargement  by  hypertrophy — Treatment  of  hyper- 
trophy— Enlargement  by  dilatation — Symptoms  and  pathological  effects  of  dilatation — 
Physical  signs  and  diagnosis  of  dilatation — Summary  of  the  physical  signs  distinctive  of 
enlargement  by  dilatation — Treatment  of  dilatation. 

Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  a  term  which  embraces  abnor- 
mal increase  in  the  volume  of  this  organ,  in  its  weight,  or,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  increase  both  in  weight  and  volume.  Aug 
mentation  of  the  volume  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  weight,  gives  rise  to 
diflFerent  forms  of  enlargement,  which,  although  usually  associated, 
may  exist  each  independently  of  the  other.  The  heart  may  exceed 
the  limits  of  health  as  regards  weight,  in  consequence  of  an  increased 
thickness  of  its  walls,  the  normal  bulk  being  retained.  This  may 
and  does  occur,  although,  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  weight  is  augmented,  the  volume  exceeds  the  healthy  limits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  heart  may  be  abnormally  great, 
the  cavities  being  enlarged,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  so  far 
diminished,  that  the  normal  weight  is  retained.  This  form  of 
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enlargement  is  also  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  organ  generally 
increasing  in  weight  when  its  bulk   is  greater  than  in   health. 
Abnormal  increase  of  the  heart  in  weight,  due  to  morbid  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  constitutes  the  condition  called  hyper- 
trophy.   Abnormal  increase  of  the  heart  in  volume,  due  to  the 
morbid  size  of  its  cavities,  constitutes  the  condition  called  dilatation. 
These  names,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  thus  denote  different 
forms  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  presented  sometimes  separately, 
but  usually  together.    Each  of  these  two  forms  of  enlargement  are 
subdivided  by  writers  into  several  varieties,  the  subdivisions  being 
based  on  well-marked  and  important  distinctions.    Hypertrophy 
diflers  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cavities, 
as  regards  size,  associated  with  it.     It  exists  in  some  cases  without 
any  alteration  of  the  cavities,  the  latter  remaining  normal.     This 
variety  is  called  j;wre  or  simjyle  hypertrophy.    The  cavities  may  be 
diminished  in  size  below  the  limits  of  health.    This   must  be 
admitted  as  a  variety  of  hypertrophy,  although  its  existence  is 
denied  by  some.     It  has  been  distinguished  as  concentric  hypertrophy, 
or  hypertrophy  with  contraction.     The  variety  occurring  much  more 
frequently  than  the  others,  in  fact,  that  which  exists  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases   in  which  the  heart  is  hypertrophied,   is 
characterized  by  the  coexistence  of  dilatation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.     This  variety  is  called  eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy 
with  dilatation.    The  other  form  of  enlargement,  viz.,  dilatation, 
differs  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  condition,  as  regards 
thickness,  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.    Dilatation  exists  in  some 
cases,  the  walls  retaining  their  normal  thickness.     This  is  called 
pihre  or  simple  dilatation.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dilatation,  the  heart  is  hypertrophied,  assuming  the 
walls  to  preserve  their  normal  thickness,  inasmuch  as  the  mass  of 
muscular  structure  and  the  weight  of  the  organ  under  these  circum- 
stances must  be  increased.    In  other  cases  in  which  the  capacity  of 
the  cavities  is  increased,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  diminished. 
In  this  variety,  the  weight  of  the  heart  may  not  exceed,  and  may 
even  fall  below,  that  of  health.    This  is  distinguished  as  dilatation 
vxith  attenuated  walls,  or  attenuated  dilatation}     The  third  variety  of 
dilatation  occurs  with  far  greater  frequency  than  either  of  the  other 

>  In  tlie  rare  instances  in  which  the  waUs  are  so  attenuated  that  the  weight  oi 
the  heart  falls  below  the  Umits  of  health,  the  condition  is  one  of  atrophy.  There 
is,  however,  no  practical  advantage  in  constituting  this  a  distinct  variety  of 
enlargement. 
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varieties,  and  is  characterized  by  the  coexistence  of  hypertrophy, 
well  marked,  the  dilatation,  however,  being  predominant. 

These  subdivisions,  although  based  on  distinctions  which  are  real 
and  important,  are  somewhat  complicated  and  embarrassing  to  the 
student.  They  are  consistent  with  the  different  morbid  conditions 
of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  examinations  after  death ;  but  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  diagnostic  criteria,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  always  be  discriminated  at  the  bedside  during  life.  A  simpler 
arrangement  is  clinically  more  available,  and  suflBces  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  We  may  distribute  all  cases  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart  into  two  classes,  viz.,  1st.  Enlargement  by  hypertrophy ;  and 
2d.  Enlargement  by  dilatation.  These  classes  will  include,  respect- 
ively, cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  and  the  dilatation  are  either 
simple  or  predominant.  In  cases  of  "  enlargement  by  hypertropLy," 
the  cavities  may  or  may  not  exceed  their  normal  capacity.  Cases 
in  which  the  cavities  are  diminished  will  also  fall  in  this  class.  If 
the  hypertrophy  be  neither  simple  nor  concmtric^  it  is  included  in 
this  class  whenever  it  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  coexisting 
dilatation.  The  symptoms  and  signs  enable  the  diagnostician  to 
determine,  often  with  positiveness,  the  existence  of  hypertrophy, 
which  is  either  simple,  or  predominant  over  a  coexisting  dilatation ; 
but  to  discriminate  between  the  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is 
simple  and  those  in  which  it  predominates  over  coexisting  dilata- 
tion, is  a  problem  in  diagnosis  by  no  means  easily  solved.  So  in 
cases  of  "  enlargement  by  dilatation,"  the  amount  of  muscular  struc- 
ture may  or  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of  health.  The  diagnostic 
criteria  of  predominant  dilatation  are  often  sufficiently  positive; 
but  it  is  far  less  easy  to  decide  whether  the  dilatation  be  accom- 
panied with  hypertrophy  or  attenuation.  Moreover,  as  regards 
prognosis  and  treatment,  after  the  existence  and  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment are  ascertained,  it  is  enough  to  determine  which  form  of 
enlargement  predominates,  hypertrophy  or  dilatation.  In  treating 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  I  shall  lollow  the  simple  classification 
just  indicated. 

As  a  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  those  affections  of  the 
heart  which  consist  of  abnormal  deviations  in  size,  its  normal 
dimensions  and  weight  are  to  be  considered.  The  healthy  stand- 
ards in  these  respects  are  obtained  by  measuring  and  weighing  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  hearts  presumed  to  be  devoid  of  disease. 
As  regards  measurements,  the  diameters  and  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  are  the  points  which  have  reference  to  the  affections  to  be 
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treated  of  in  this  chapter.  The  dimensions  of  the  orifices  and 
valves  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  lesions  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  researches  of  Bizot  and  others  show  that  the  volume  of 
the  heart  varies  according  to  sex  and  age.  It  is  somewhat  greater 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  it  increases  slowly,  but  pro- 
gressively, from  infancy  to  old  age.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
diametrical  measurements  after  death  are  liable  to  be  aflFected  by 
incidental  circumstances,  by  which  they  are  rendered  only  approxi- 
matively  correct.  The  degree  of  contraction  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  cavities  contain  at  the  time  of 
death.  Observations  show  that  when  death  occurs  from  hemor- 
rhage and  from  diseases  attended  by  rapid  loss  of  fluids,  the 
cavities  are  much  diminished,  and  the  volume  proportionately 
small ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cavities  are  distended  with 
blood,  they  are  dilated,  and  the  volume  increased  in  proportion. 
In  consequence  of  these  variations,  the  measurements  of  the  entire 
organ,  made  by  means  of  careful  percussion  and  auscultation 
during  life,  are  as  reliable,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  made  in  the 
dead  subject.  In  Bizot's  tables  are  exhibited  the  mean  measure- 
ments of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  heart  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  two  ventricles,  respectively,  in  the  two  sexes  at  different  ag69. 
As  standards  for  comparison,  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
abnormal  enlargement,  it  is  suflScient  to  take  into  view  the  vertical 
and  transverse  diameters,  the  contents  of  the  cavities  having  been 
removed.  And  it  suffices  to  express  the  normal  averages  in  figures 
approximating  to  the  exact  results  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of 
measurements,  disregarding  fractional  amounts,  which  the  student 
cannot  be  expected  to  remember.  Moreover,  the  results  obtained 
by  different  observers  present  considerable  variation,  which,  in 
view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  might  be  expected.  Adopting,  as  a 
basis,  the  measurements  by  Bizot  and  others,  it  is  sufficiently  exact 
to  say  that  the  average  length  of  the  heart,  measured  from  apex  to 
base  on  its  anterior  surface,  in  the  male,  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  fifty,  is  about  four  inches,  being  in  the  female  somewhat  less ; 
and  that  the  width,  measured  at  its  widest  part,  in  the  male,  is  a 
small  fraction  over  four  inches,  being  somewhat  less  in  the  female.' 

>  Farther  details  with  regard  to  measurements  of  volnme  are  dispensed  with  as 
practicaUj  not  important  in  this  connection.  Bizot's  extensive  and  elaborate 
researches,  which  will  be  again  referred  to,  were  published  in  the  Mimoires  de  la 
SociiU  Midicale  d*  Observation  de  Parisy  1836.  For  a  summary  of  his  results 
relating  to  the  above  points  and  others,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hope  on  Diseases 
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The  general  remarks  just  made  with  reference  to  the  normal 
volume  of  the  heart,  are  also  applicable  to  the  thickness  of  the 
walls ;  the  thickness  is  greater,  as  a  rule,  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  it  increases  with  age.  It  varies,  also,  according  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  death,  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
blood  contained  within  the  cavities,  and  other  circumstances. 
Hence,  measurements  here,  as  with  respect  to  the  diameters,  in  a  col- 
lection of  hearts,  furnish  results  which  are  only  approximations  to 
correctness.  Pursuing  the  same  course  as  in  expressing  the  normal 
standard  of  volume,  it  is  approaching  near  enough  to  exactness  to 
say  that  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  at  its  thickest  portion,  in 
middle  life,  is  not  far  from  half  an  inch  in  the  male,  and  in  the 
female  a  fraction  less.  The  thickest  part  of  this  ventricle  is  near 
its  centre.  The  thickness  is  less  near  the  base,  and  still  less  at 
the  apex.  The  wall  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  its  thickest  portion, 
is  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  in  the  male,  and  in  the  female 
somewhat  less.  The  thickest  part  of  this  ventricle  is  near  the  base, 
and  the  thinnest  near  the  apex.  The  relative  thickness  of  the  two 
ventricles  is,  thus,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  The  average  thickness 
of  the  right  auricle  is  estimated  to  be  about  a  twelfth  of  an  inch, 
and  of  the  left  auricle  somewhat  greater. 

The  average  normal  dimensions  of  the  heart  as  a  whole,  and  of 
different  parts  of  the  organ,  are  important  as  standards  of  com- 
parison by  which  to  estimate  abnormal  changes.  Their  importance 
in  this  respect,  however,  is  less  than  might,  at  first  view,  be  ima- 
gined. The  deviations  from  these  standards,  which  are  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  health,  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
range  of  normal  variation,  as  regards  the  volume  of  the  heart  and 
thickness  of  its  walls,  is  considerable.  An  addition  of  an  inch  or 
more  to  the  vertical  and  transverse  diameters  may  not  be  abnormal. 
So,  a  proportionate  amount  of  increased  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles  may  be  within  healthy  limits.  To  determine  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  normal  and  abnormal  deviations,  is 
more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  averages.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum,  beyond  which  the  condition  is  always 

of  the  Hearty  Am.  ed.,  edited  by  Pennock ;  to  the  work  by  Dr.  Stokes  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  Aorta ;  and  to  Bellingham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Part  I.,  Dub.  ed. 
For  results  of  measurements  by  Ranking,  Gross,  and  others,  Gross's  Path,  Anat., 
third  edition,  and  Dunglison's  Physiology,  eighth  edition,  may  be  consulted  ;  see 
aUo  Traits  Clinique  des  Maladies  du  Cceur,  par  J.  Bouillaud,  which  contains  mea- 
surements by  himself  and  strictures  on  the  researches  of  Bizot. 
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morbid.  And  even  were  the  boundaries  definitely  fixed,  it  might 
still  be  a  matter  of  doubt  in  some  individual  cases  in  which  the 
limits  were  not  exceeded,  whether  the  condition  was  not  abnormal. 
Enlargement  of  the  heart  sufficient  to  be  of  much  pathological 
importance,  is  generally  so  well  marked  that  its  existence  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  Practically,  therefore,  the  want  of  precise  data 
for  defining  rigorously  the  confines  of  morbid  anatomy,  does  not 
lead  to  serious  inconvenience.  These  remarks  are  applicable,  not 
only  to  the  dimensions  of  the  heart  already  considered,  but,  equally, 
to  the  capacity  of  its  cavities  and  to  its  weight. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  not  readily  measured.  Their  capa- 
city varies,  irrespective  of  intrinsic  normal  differences,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  contain,  and  the  condition  of 
the  muscular  walls  at  the  time  of  death.  They  are  also  affected 
by  x^st-mortem  changes.  The  two  ventricles  and  auricles  do  not, 
in  health,  present  any  marked  disparity  in  capacity.  The  right 
ventricular  and  auricular  cavities  are  somewhat  larger  than  the- 
left.  This  is  probably  in  some  measure  due  to  the  greater  dis- 
tension of  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  accumulation 
of  blood  at  the  time  of  death ;  but,  aside  from  this  circumstance, 
observations  show  that  some  disparity  exists.  The  capacity  of  the 
auricles  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  ventricles.  In  order 
to  represent  the  average  size  of  the  cavities,  it  has  been  the- custom 
to  say  that  each  will  contain  a  hen's  egg  of  medium  size.  This 
homely  illustration  is  sufficiently  exact.  The  right  ventricle  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  two  ounces  of  liquid,  and  the  left  ven- 
tricle not  much  over  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Dilatation,  when  it 
exists  to  an  extent  to  constitute  a  lesion  of  much  importance,  and 
as  it  is  met  with  in  autopsies  of  subjects  dead  with  cardiac  disease, 
is  usually  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  recognized  and  its  degree 
determined  by  the  eye. 

The  average  weight  of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  weighing  a 
large  number  presumed  to  be  free  from  disease,  and  taking  the 
mean,  is  not  easily  fixed  with  precision,  because  the  results  in 
different  hands  differ  considerably,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  variations  within  the  limits  of  health  are  considerable.  For 
the  reasons,  however,  which  were  stated  with  respect  to  the  average 
size  of  the  organ,  mathematical  exactness  in  giving  the  average 
weight  is  not  practically  important.  The  range  of  normal  varia- 
tion is  more  important  to  be  considered.  Bouillaud,  from  the 
results  of  weighing  the  hearts  in  thirteen  subjects,  fixed  the  average 
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weight,  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  sixtieth  years,  at  from  eight 
to  nine  ounces.  Dr.  Clendinning  weighed  a  much  larger  number, 
nearly  four  hundred,  all  from  subjects  over  puberty,  and  the  mean 
was  about  nine  ounces.'  Dr.  John  Eeid  found  the  average  of 
eighty-nine  male  hearts  to  be  a  little  over  11  ounces,  and  of  fifty- 
three  female  hearts  a  little  over  nine  ounces.*  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  average  weight  is  between  eight  and  ten  ounces.  And  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  it  be  found  to  exceed  this  average, 
or  fall  below  it  by  one  and  two  ounces,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
inferred  that  the  condition  is  abnormal.  The  medium  weight  in 
the  female  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  male.  The  weight,  as 
well  as  the  dimensions  of  the  heart,  also  increases  progressively  up 
to  an  advanced  period  of  life. 


ENLARGEMENT  BY  HYPERTROPHY. 


Under  this  title  are  included  not  only  the  rare  instances  in  which 
the  enlargement  is  due  exclusively  to  increased  thickness  of  the 
muscular  walls,  but  all  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy,  although 
associated  with  more  or  less  dilatation,  preponderates  over  the 
latter.  In  examining  the  heart,  after  laying  open  the  cavities  and 
removing  their  contents,  the  predominance  of  either  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  is  generally  obvious  to  the  eye.  The  two  forms  of 
enlargement  are  combined,  in  difierent  cases,  in  every  degree  of 
relative  proportion.  The  question  is,  which  contributes  most  to 
the  morbid  size,  increase  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities.  Instances,  however,  occur  in  which  these  two  elements 
of  enlargement  are  about  evenly  balanced.  On  measuring  and 
weighing  the  organ,  the  excess  of  weight  is  greater  than  the  abnor- 
mal dimensions  in  proportion  as  the  hypertrophy  preponderates. 
The  walls  are  more  solid  and  resisting ;  the  rounded  form  of  the 
ventricles  is  retained  when  the  organ  is  placed  on  its  posterior 
surface,  not  being  flattened  by  the  collapse  of  the  ventricular  walls. 
If  the  increased  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  be  due  to 
true  hypertrophy,  they  present  externally,  and  on  section,  the  ap- 
pearances of  healthy  muscular  structure.    The  microscope  shows 

*  Ayolrdupois  weight  in  aU  the  instanoes  cited. 

*  Dunglison's  Physiology. 
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the  tissue  to  be  normal.  The  deposit  of  fat  upon  the  heart,  between 
the  fibres,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  latter,  in  some  cases  adds 
to  the  bulk,  and  gives  rise  to  abnormal  appearances  of  the  surface 
and  muscular  substance.  This  constitutes  a  species  of  false  hyper- 
trophy, which  affects  certain  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  refer- 
able to  the  heart's  action.  In  true  hypertrophy,  inasmuch  as  the 
size  of  the  muscular  fibrillas  is  not  increased,  it  follows  that  there 
takes  place  an  actual  hypergenesis  of  the  tissue.  The  several  por- 
tions of  the  heart  may  all  participate  in  the  enlargement,  or  it  may 
be  confined  to  one  or  more  of  the  anatomical  divisions  without 
extending  to  the  whole  organ.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  all 
portions  are  involved,  but  they  are  rarely  affected  equally;  the 
enlargement  is  more  marked  in  some  divisions  than  in  others. 
The  different  porti4)ns  may  not  present  the  same  form  of  enlarge- 
ment. Hypertrophy  may  predominate  in  one  part  and  dilatation 
in  another.  This  fact  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  divisions 
of  the  organ  separately.  Of  these  divisions  the  left  ventricle  is 
the  one  most  apt  to  be  affected  alone,  and  the  enlargement  is  often 
relatively  more  marked  here  than  in  other  portions,  when  the  whole 
organ  is  more  or  less  affected.  An  effect  of  enlargement  is  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  organ.  The  width  is  increased  more  than 
the  length.  The  heart  is  rendered  abnormally  broad  and  globular. 
The  conoidal  appearance  is  less  marked  than  in  health,  the  lower 
extremity  being  blunted,  and  the  pointed  apex,  as  it  were,  absorbed 
into  the  ventricle.  This  is  more  marked  when  the  enlargement  is 
confined  to,  or  involves  the  right  ventricle.  Certain  points  relating 
to  physical  signs  are  explained  by  the  change  which  the  apex 
undergoes.  The  degree  of  hypertrophy  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases.  The  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  increased  to  an 
inch,  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  even  two  inches.  The  walls  of  the 
other  compartments  may,  in  like  manner,  be  doubled,  tripled,  and 
even  quadrupled.  The  vertical  and  transverse  dimensions  may  be 
five  or  six  inches,  or  more.  The  weight  may  exceed  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  five  times  the  normal  average.  The  largest  weight 
among  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  personal  knowledge 
is  forty  ounces. 

The  pathological  process  giving  rise  to  true  hypertrophy  is 
hyper-nutrition.  With  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  this  process  is  a 
result  of  undue  exercise  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ. 
Pathologically  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  produc- 
tion of  muscular  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  except  as  a  consequence 
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of  some  anterior  abnormal  condition  which  has  induced,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  augmented  muscular  power.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  the  familiar  examples  of  voluntary  muscles  becoming 
disproportionately  developed  when  inordinately  exercised.  Clinical 
observation  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy, 
prior  abnormal  conditions  do  exist,  which  stand  in  a  causative 
relation  to  this  affection.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  view  of  the 
pathology  is  important.  In  much  the  larger  proportion  of  cases 
of  hypertrophy,  the  anterior  causative  conditions  are  obvious,  and 
are  seated  in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  the  large  vessels.  The  affection 
in  these  cases  may  be  distinguished  as  complicated  hypertrophy ; 
cases  of  uncomplicated  hypertrophy  being  those  in  which  the  causa- 
tive conditions  are  either  not  obvious  or  situated  remotely  from 
the  heart.* 

In  complicated  hypertrophy  the  antecedent  and  co-existing  car- 
diac affections  are  those  which  involve  over-repletion  of  the  cavities, 
either  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  orifices  and  vessels,  or  of  regurgitation  due  to 
valvular  insufficiency.  The  organ  being  unduly  distended  and 
stimulated  by  the  accumulation  of  blood,  its  action  becomes  unduly 
forcible;  the  causes  of  accumulation  being  permanent  and  often 
progressively  increasing,  the  increased  action  continues  and  aug- 
ments, and  hyper-nutrition  is  the  result.  The  hypertrophy  com- 
mences in  that  portion  of  the  heart  which  is  most  directly  affected 
by  the  coipplication,  but  the  several  portions  sustain  to  each  other, 
in  their  anatomical  structure  and  functions,  relations  so  close  and 
reciprocal,  that  causes  which  at  first  are  limited  to  one  part,  affect 
ultimately  the  whole  organ.  The  enlargement,  however,  prepon- 
derates in  the  portion  which  is  first  affected.  Directing  attention 
with  some  detail  to  the  mode  in  which  lesions  of  the  valves  or 
orifices  and  vessels  give  rise  to  enlargement,  we  shall  be  led  to 
consider  the  development  of  the  affection  in  the  difierent  anatomical 
divisions  of  the  heart,  respectively,  taking  them  up  in  the  order  of 
their  greater  relative  liability  to  become  hypertrophied.  Of  the 
several  portions,  the  left  ventricle,  as  already  stated,  is  oftenest 
enlarged ;  next  in  liability  to  enlargement  fs  the  left  auricle ;  next, 
the  right  ventricle,  and,  last,  the  right  auricle. 

'  In  276  oases  of  enlargement  in  which  hypertrophy  predominated,  Dr.  T.  R. 
Chambers  (Decenninm  Pathologioum,  DriU  and  For,  Med,-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xii., 
1853),  found  the  heart  free  from  valvular  disease  in  75,  leaving  201  cases  of  com- 
plicated hypertrophy. 
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The  lesions  which  especially  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  are  those  seated  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Lesions  in  this 
situation  may  involve,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  contraction  and 
consequently  obstruction,  or  inadequateness  of  the  valves  and  re- 
gurgitation of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricular  cavity. 
Contraction  and  valvular  insufficiency  are  not  infrequently  com- 
bined, causing,  at  the  same  time,  obstruction  and  regurgitation. 
Either  of  these  immediate  eflFects  of  aortic  lesions  occasions  over- 
repletion  of  the  ventricle ;  hence,  undue  distension  and  stimulation, 
followed  by  undue  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  hyper-nutrition,  usually  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
dilatation.  The  enlargement  due  to  the  effects  last  mentioned,  for 
a  time  is  limited  to  the  left  ventricle.  Eventually  the  other  com- 
partments become  enlarged.  The  right  ventricle  is  affected  because 
each  of  the  two  ventricles  participates  in  the  action  of  the  other. 
The  two  not  only  contract  synchronously,  but  are  in  part  composed 
of  muscular  fibres  common  to  both.  Hence,  causes  which  either 
weaken  or  increase  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  one,  exert, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  similar  effect  on  the  contractions  of 
the  other.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  with  enlargement  of 
one  ventricle,  the  other  very  rarely  retains  its  normal  size.  This 
is  a  mode  by  which  the  enlargement  is  extended,  applicable  only 
to  the  ventricles.  Another  mode  is  more  effective  than  this.  The 
accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  offers 
an  obstacle  to  the  free  transmission  from  the  left  auricle.  The 
blood  in  passing  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  meets  with  an 
obstruction  in  the  already  repleted  ventricle.  Over-accumulation 
within  the  left  auricle  ensues ;  hence  occurs,  after  a  time,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  auricle.  This  enlargement  involves  generally  more 
or  less  thickening  of  the  walls,  but  dilatation  here  uniformly  pre- 
dominates over  hypertrophy.  Enlargement  by  hypertrophy,  in 
fact,  pertains  exclusively  to  the  ventricular  portions  of  the  heart. 
Persisting  repletion  of  the  left  auricle  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
transmission  of  blood  from  the  lungs;  hence  arises  congestion  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels  proportionate  to  the  auricular  accumulation, 
the  latter  being  the  greater,  the  more  the  auricular  becomes  dilated. 
Congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  offers  an  obstacle  to  the 
current  propelled  by  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
hence,  undue  distension  and  excitement  of  the  right  ventricle, 
leading  ultimately  to  enlargement  of  this  portion  of  the  heart. 
Over-accumulation  and  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  offer  an 
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obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle  into  that 
cavity ;  hence  result,  at  length,  dilatation  and  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  right  auricle.  Over-accumulation  in  this  auricle 
induces  congestion  of  the  systemic  and  portal  veins.  This  conges- 
tion offers  an  obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  of  the  larger  circuit.  Finally,  this  latter  obstacle  reacts 
on  the  left  ventricle  and  adds  to  the  accumulation  in  that  compart- 
ment, where  commenced  the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  sequences 
tending  to  the  enlargement,  successively,  of  all  the  other  portions 
of  the  heart.  And  while  the  whole  organ  thus  becomes  implicated, 
the  causes  affecting  primarily  the  left  ventricle  are  more  and  more 
operative,  giving  preponderance  to  the  enlargement  of  the  latter. 
The  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  and,  sequentially,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  organ,  will  be,  coeteris  paribus^  proportionate  to  the 
duration  and  degree  of  the  aortic  contraction  or  insufficiency,  or 
of  both  combined.  Obstruction  seated  in  the  aorta  either  near  or 
at  some  distance  from  the  heart,  such  as  is  incident  to  aortic  aneu- 
rism, leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  primarily,  and, 
subsequently,  of  the  other  portions.  The  effect  is  much  more 
marked  if  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  extend  to  the  orifice  render- 
ing the  valves  inadequate,  or  if  valvular  lesions  permitting  regur- 
gitation co-exist. 

Enlargement  commencing  in  the  left  auricle  occurs  in  connection 
with  lesions  of  frequent  occurrence,  affecting  the  mitral  orifice  and 
valves,  and  involving  either  contraction  or  insufficiency,  or  both 
these  immediate  effects.  In  auricular  enlargements,  however,  as 
just  stated,  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy.  Mitral  ob- 
struction and  regurgitation  lead  to  accumulation  in  the  left  auricle, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  being 
impeded  by  the  one,  and  a  reversed  current  from  the  ventricle  to 
the  auricle  being  incident  to  the  other.  Next  follow  pulmonary 
congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  same  as 
when  these  results  take  place  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction  and 
regurgitation.  So  far  as  the  ventricles  are  concerned  in  connection 
with  the  mitral  lesions  mentioned,  the  right  ventricle  is  first  en- 
larged,  and  its  enlargement  often,  if  not  generally,  preponderates 
over  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  unless,  as  frequently  occurs,  aortic 
lesions  also  exist.  The  enlargement  of  the  right,  however,  leads  to 
that  of  the  left  ventricle,  partly  from  the  community  in  structure 
and  in  part  from  the  ultimate  effect  on  this  ventricle  of  obstructive 
accumulation  successively  in  the  right  auricle  and  systemic  veins. 
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Contraction  and  valvular  insufficiency  at  the  pulmonary  orifice 
occasion,  primarily,  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  precisely  as 
aortic  lesions  induce,  first,  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle.  Le- 
sions at  the  pulmonary  orifice  after  birth,  however,  are  so  rarely 
met  with  that,  practically,  their  occasional  occurrence  may  almost 
be  disregarded  in  diagnosis.  In  foetal  life,  contraction  at  this 
orifice  is  not  very  infrequent.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
many  of  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  right  ventricle  is  often  found  enormously  hypertrophied. 

Lesions  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  being  extremely  infrequent, 
enlargement  of  the  right  auricle  rarely  occurs,  except  consecutively 
to  an  affection  of  the  right  ventricle.  Over-accumulation  in  this 
ventricle  involves  obstruction  and  accumulation  within  the  auricle 
with  which  it  communicates,  and  the  ulterior  consequences  already 
mentioned.  The  remote  and  incidental  effects  of  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  except  as  regards  the  size  of  the  heart,  will  be  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  valvular  lesions,  in 
another  chapter. 

Enlargement  of  the  heart,  uncomplicated  with  other  cardiac 
affections,  may  be  traced  in  some  instances  to  obstruction  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  Pulmonary  obstruction, 
incident  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  occasionally  to  chronic 
pleurisy,  collapse,  and  dilated  bronchi,  leads  to  cardiac  enlargement. 
In  these  cases,  the  point  of  departure  is  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
enlargement  of  this  portion  preponderates  over  that  of  the  other 
compartments.*  Obstruction  in  the  systemic  vessels,  occurring  inde- 
pendently of  prior  disease  of  the  heart,  and  sufficient  in  degree  and 
persistence  to  give  rise  to  enlargement  of  the  heart,  is  not  so  easily 
determinable  as  pulmonary  obstruction.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  in  this  way  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  lead  to  cardiac 
disease,  these  affections  being  not  very  unfrequently  associated.  It 
is,  however,  a  question  whether,  in  such  instances,  the  affection  of 

*  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgli,  has  suggested  that  enlargement  of  the  heart,  inci- 
dent to  emphysema  and  other  affections  of  the  lungs  attended  with  diminution  oX 
their  substance,  may  be  produced  bj  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  in  inspiration,  and 
that  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  plajs  a  subordinate  part  in  the  enlarge- 
ment. The  suction  force  thus  exerted  of  course  cannot  be  made  to  explain  hyper- 
trophy, but  only  dilatation,  nor  can  it  be  considered  as  acting  on  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  portions  of  the  heart.  Vide  art.  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med,- 
Chir.  Rev,y  July,  1853,  entitled  "  Considerations  on  the  causes  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  with  an  analysis  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  connection  of  that  affection  with 
disease  of  the  lung." 
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the  kidneys  be  not  consecutive  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  aflFec- 
tion  of  the  heart.  The  changes  which  the  arteries  undergo  in  the 
latter  part  of  life,  by  which  their  elasticity  is  impaired  and  their 
calibre  diminished,  are,  with  much  reason,  supposed  to  stand  in 
a  causative  relation  to  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  some  cases. 
These  changes,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  at  least,  account  for  the 
progressively  increasing  size  of  the  heart,  which,  according. to  the 
researches  of  Bizot;  marks  the  progress  from  middle  life  to  old  age. 

Cases  of  uncomplicated  enlargement,  as  already  stated,  are  few 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  in  which  the  enlargement 
is  associated  with  other  and  anterior  cardiac  lesions.  If  from  the 
number  of  the  former  are  excluded  those  referable  to  obstruction 
situated  remotely  from  the  heart,  the  residue  is  exceedingly  small. 
Pushing  still  farther  this  elimination,  and  rejecting  the  cases  in 
which  hypertrophy  is  associated  with  dilatation,  in  other  words, 
accepting  only  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy,  their  occurrence  is  so 
rare  that  they  may  be  classed  among  the  curiosities  of  medical 
experience.  The  best  specimen  of  simple,  uncomplicated  hyper- 
trophy which  has  come  under  my  observation,  was  obtained  at  the 
autopsy  of  a  young  unmarried  female,  who  died  after  an  abortion 
had  been  procured,  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  by  a  practitioner 
of  homoeopathy,  who  was  convicted  of  the  crime  and  sent  to  the 
State  prison.  This  female  had  apparently  been  well  and  vigorous 
until  her  pregnancy,  when  she  became  anasarcous.  The  kidneys 
presented  evidence  of  granular  degeneration.  Death  occurred  just 
after  delivery,  during  a  convulsion.  The  heart  in  this  case  weighed 
fourteen  and  a  half  ounces  ;  the  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
nearly  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  right  ventricle  a  fourth  of  an  inch. 
None  of  the  cavities  appeared  to  be  enlarged.  Nothing  was 
developed  in  the  judicial  investigation  of  the  case  to  show  that 
there  had  existed  symptoms  referable  directly  to  the  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  prolonged  functional  disorder  of 
the  heart  frequently  eventuated  in  the  development  of  hypertrophy. 
This  opinion,  sanctioned  by  Corvisart,  is  not  sustained  by  clinical 
experience.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  the  palpitation  incident  to 
anemia  and  other  inorganic  causes  be  ever  competent,  in  itself,  to 
induce  hypertrophy.  At  first  view,  this  statement  may  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  heart  is  the  consequence  of  abnormal  muscular  action 
of  the  organ.    This  inconsistency  disappears  when  it  is  considered 
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that  functional  palpitation,  even  when  intense,  does  not  involve 
that  increase  of  power  or  strength  of  muscular  action  which  is 
incident  to  the  over-accumulation  of  blood  from  an  impediment  to 
the  circulation.  Moreover,  the  increased  action  from  nervous  ex- 
citation is  never  so  constant  and  persisting  as  that  due  to  valvular 
or  other  lesions  which  occasion  obstruction.  In  the  latter  case, 
hypertrophy  is  the  result  of  increased  action,  beginning  imper- 
ceptibly and  progressively  increasing  for  many  months,  and  even 
years. 

In  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  should  be  stated  that, 
although  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  enlargement  is  referable 
to  obvious  lesions  either  within  or  without  the  heart,  involving 
impediment  to  the  circulation,  a  few  instances  are  on  record  in 
which  the  organ  attained  to  an  enormous  size,  and  no  other  lesions 
were  discoverable.  A  case  is  cited  by  Jones  and  Sieveking  in 
which  the  heart  weighed  five  pounds,  the  valves  being  perfectly 
healthy,  and  no  morbid  appearances  elsewhere  discovered  to  ac- 
count for  the  enlargement.  Perhaps  the  most  rational  explanation 
which  can  be  given  of  these  cases  is  that,  congenitally,  the  size  of 
the  heart  is  disproportionate  to  the  capacity  of  the  vascular  system. 
This  explanation  was  given  by  Laennec,  and  is  adopted  by  Ro- 
kitansky. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  compartments  of  the  heart  become  enlarged  is  applicable,  in 
a  measure,  to  both  forms  of  enlargement,  viz.,  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation. In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  enlargement  by  hyper- 
trophy, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hypertrophy  is  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  dilatation.  The  causes  which  determine  a 
predominance  of  dilatation  will  be  more  appropriately  considered 
in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter,  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"enlargement  by  dilatation."  The  same  causes  determine  the 
degree  of  dilatation  which  accompanies  hypertrophy  when  the 
latter  predominates.  In  cases  of  enlargement  by  hypertrophy,  the 
accompanying  dilatation,  according  to  the  views  of  some  writers, 
precedes  the  hypertrophy.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
reverse  of  this,  i.  e.,  that  the  dilatation  is  consecutive  to  the  hyper- 
trophy. The  first  effect  of  over-distension  and  stimulation  from 
an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  is  the  increased  growth  of  the 
muscular  walls.  In  the  healthy,  vigorous  action  of  the  heart,  the 
ventricles,  probably  in  general,  contract,  so  that  the  endocardial 
surfaces  come  into  apposition,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavities  are 
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completely  expelled.*  Over-repletion  of  the  cavities  excites  a  more 
forcible  ventricular  action,  which  for  a  time  overcomes  the  obstruc- 
tion inducing  the  repletion.  Meanwhile,  hyper-nutrition  follows, 
and  hypertrophy.is  produced.  The  increased  muscular  growth  for 
a  certain  period  protects  against  the  occurrence  of  dilatation.  At 
length,  the  hypertrophy  reaches  a  limit  when  it  increases  slowly, 
if  at  alL  The  causes,  however,  persist,  and  perhaps  become  more 
and  more  operative.  Dilatation  then  ensues,  and  from  this  period 
the  progressive  enlargement  is  due  chiefly  to  augmentation  of  the 
cavities.  This  view  is  not  only  rational,  but  sustained  by  facts 
derived  from  clinical  experience.  Observation  shows  that,  as  a 
rule,  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  organic  affections  of  the  heart 
inducing  enlargement,  dilatation  exceeds,  relatively,  hypertrophy ; 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  death  occurs,  not 
from  affections  incidental  to  heart  disease,  but  as  a  termination  of 
the  latter,  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy.  According 
to  this  view,  hypertrophy  becomes  an  important  conservative 
provisionj  first,  against  over-accumulation  of  blood,  and,  second, 
against  the  more  serious  form  of  enlargement,  viz.,  dilatation. 

Hypertrophy  with  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  cavities  claims 
a  few  words.  Under  the  title  of  "  concentric  hypertrophy"*  (first 
described  and  so  named  by  Bertin),  this  was  regarded  formerly  as 
a  morbid  condition  occurring  not  very  unfrequently.  The  investi- 
gations of  Cruveilhier  and  others  within  the  past  few  years  have 
led  some  pathologists  to  reject  it  entirely  as  a  morbid  condition, 
and,  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  if  it  ever  occurs,  the  instances 
ai'e  extremely  rare.  The  ventricular  cavities,  in  connection  with 
increased  thickness  of  the  walls,  are  sometimes  observed  after  death 
to  be  considerably  diminished.  This  fact  is  not  doubted ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  both  the  diminished  cavities  and  the  thickened  walls 
in  such  cases  are  due  to  an  unusual  degree  of  tonic  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  persisting  after  death.  Cruveilhier  found  this 
appearance  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  suffered  death  by 

'  That  the  inner  snrfaces  of  the  yentricles  come  into  contact,  and  with  conside- 
rable force,  was  shown  hy  an  appearance  presented  in  a  heart  contained  in  my 
collection.  A  rough,  projecting,  calcareous  deposit  existed  on  the  anterior  curtain 
of  the  mitral  valve.  Directly  opposite,  on  the  septum,  over  a  space  corresponding 
in  size,  as  weU  as  situation,  to  this  deposit,  the  endocardium  had  become  thickened 
and  opaque,  evidently  due  to  the  forcible  pressure  of  the  rough,  calcareous  mass. 
The  ventricle  was  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 

*  Also  called  centripetal  hypertrophy.  {Douillaud.) 
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decapitation.  It  has  been  observed  in  other  cases  after  death  from 
hemorrhage,  and  from  diseases  accompanied  with  much  loss  of 
fluids.  In  some  instances,  the  contracted  size  of  the  cavities  may 
be  made  to  disappear  by  mechanical  dilatation  with  the  fingers, 
and  it  may  disappear  spontaneously  some  time  after  death,  espe- 
cially if  the  heart  be  macerated  in  water.  The  coexistence  of 
contracted  cavities  and  morbid  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy,  and 
the  mechanism  of  its  production.  The  tendency  of  these  conditions, 
in  most  cases,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  dilatation.  Yet  it  is  conceivable 
that  causes  which  have  induced  hypertrophy  without  dilatation 
may  cease,  and  that  afterwards  the  tendency  of  the  hypertrophy  is 
to  lessen  the  ventricular  cavities.  This  is  the  more  intelligible 
when  it  is  considered  that,  according  to  the  view  which  has  been 
presented  in  the  development  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the 
former  in  point  of  time  takes  precedence.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  with  contraction  of  the  cavity,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
cases  in  which  there  exists  either  mitral  contraction  or  reguxgita- 
tion.  This  ventricle,  under  these  circumstances,  may  become 
hypertrophied  in  the  manner  already  considered,  while,  owing  to 
contraction  at  the  mitral  orifice,  or  regurgitation,  the  accumulation 
within  its  cavity,  instead  of  being  suflicient  to  occasion  distension, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  is  less  than  normal,  and,  therefore,  the  tendency 
of  the  hypertrophyj  while  this  state  of  things  continues,  may  be  to 
contraction  rather  than  dilatation.*  Without  discussing  the  subject, 
which  does  not  possess  much  practical  importance,  the  possibility 
of  concentric  hypertrophy  must  be  admitted,  while  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  formerly  so  considered,  the  appear- 
ances after  death  do  not  fairly  represent  either  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities  or  the  thickness  of  the  walls  during  life.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  unusual  tonic  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  is  suspected,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  may  not  be 
adequate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hypertrophy.  The  weight  of 
the  heart  is  the  test  in  such  cases.  If  the  weight  exceed  the  limits 
of  health,  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  cavities  or  thickness 
of  the  walls,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  hypertrophy  exists. 

'  This  view  is  advocated  by  Professor  M.  Forget,  of  Strasbourg,  Precis  TH^orique 
et  Pratique  des  Maladies  du  Caur^  etc,^  1851,  p.  247.  Prof.  F.  contends  that  ab- 
normal diminution  is  liable  to  occur  whenever  an  obstruction  exists,  as  regards  the 
circulation,  at  a  point  behind  {en  arri^re)  the  diminished  cavity,  the  tendency  to 
dilatation  always  existing  if  the  obstruction  be  situated  anteriorly  (en  avant). 
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obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle  into  that 
cavity;  hence  result,  at  length,  dilatation  and  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  right  auricle.  Over-accumulation  in  this  auricle 
induces  congestion  of  the  systemic  and  portal  veins.  This  conges- 
tion offers  an  obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  of  the  larger  circuit.  Finally,  this  latter  obstacle  reacts 
on  the  left  ventricle  and  adds  to  the  accumulation  in  that  compart- 
ment, where  commenced  the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  sequences 
tending  to  the  enlargement,  successively,  of  all  the  other  portions 
of  the  heart.  And  while  the  whole  organ  thus  becomes  implicated, 
the  causes  affecting  primarily  the  left  ventricle  are  more  and  more 
operative,  giving  preponderance  to  the  enlargement  of  the  latter. 
The  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  and,  sequentially,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  organ,  will  be,  coeteris  paribus^  proportionate  to  the 
duration  and  degree  of  the  aortic  contraction  or  insufficiency,  or 
of  both  combined.  Obstruction  seated  in  the  aorta  either  near  or 
at  some  distance  from  the  heart,  such  as  is  incident  to  aortic  aneu- 
rism, leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  primarily,  and, 
subsequently,  of  the  other  portions.  The  effect  is  much  more 
marked  if  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  extend  to  the  orifice  render- 
ing the  valves  inadequate,  or  if  valvular  lesions  permitting  regur- 
gitation co-exist. 

Enlargement  commencing  in  the  left  auricle  occurs  in  connection 
with  lesions  of  frequent  occurrence,  affecting  the  mitral  orifice  and 
valves,  and  involving  either  contraction  or  insufiiciency,  or  both 
these  immediate  effects.  In  auricular  enlargements,  however,  as 
just  stated,  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy.  Mitral  ob- 
struction and  regurgitation  lead  to  accumulation  in  the  left  auricle, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  being 
impeded  by  the  one,  and  a  reversed  current  from  the  ventricle  to 
the  auricle  being  incident  to  the  other.  Next  follow  pulmonary 
congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  same  as 
when  these  results  take  place  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction  and 
regurgitation.  So  far  as  the  ventricles  are  concerned  in  connection 
with  the  mitral  lesions  mentioned,  the  right  ventricle  is  first  en- 
larged, and  its  enlargement  often,  if  not  generally,  preponderates 
over  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  unless,  as  frequently  occurs,  aortic 
lesions  also  exist.  The  enlargement  of  the  right,  however,  leads  to 
that  of  the  left  ventricle,  partly  from  the  community  in  structure 
and  in  part  from  the  ultimate  effect  on  this  ventricle  of  obstructive 
accumulation  successively  in  the  right  auricle  and  systemic  veins. 
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pulmonary  symptoms.  Valvular  obstruction  and  regurgitatioQ 
modify,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  characters  of  the  pulse.  In  short, 
that  which  chiefly  possesses  significance  is  the  evidence  afforded  by 
observation  and  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  that  the  heart 
habitually  acts  with  undue  strength.  To  this  the  mind  of  the 
patient  becomes  accustomed,  and  he  often  appears  unconscious  of 
it,  even  when  it  is  very  marked  on  a  physical  examination  of  the 
preecordia.  This  evidence  of  hypertrophy  lessens  in  proportion  as 
it  is  accompanied  by  dilatation,  and  finally  disappears  when  the 
latter  predominates. 

The  pathological  effects  of  hypertrophy  are  to  be  disconnected 
from  those  of  concomitant  affections  and  accompanying  dilatation. 
Thus  isolated,  it  is  not  easy  to  impute  to  it  any  special  or  very 
important  pathological  effects.  It  has  been  supposed  that  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  sometimes  leads  to  apoplexy  and  hemi- 
plegia, due  to  extravasation  of  blood  or  congestion,  in  consequence 
of  the  force  with  which  the  current  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  That  these  cerebral  affections  occur  as  effects 
of  disease  of  the  heart  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  cardiac  affections 
which  more  especially  tend  to  produce  them,  are  those  involving 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  Moreover,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
generally  complicated  either  with  aortic  obstruction  or  regurgita- 
tion, or  both,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  strain  upon 
the  coats  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
force  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  Statistical  researches  show 
that  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  connection  with  heart  disease, 
is  not  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.*  Hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  has  also  been  supposed  to  give  rise  to 
hsemoptysis  and  pulmonary  apoplexy.  But  clinical  observation 
shows  that  these  effects  very  rarely,  if  ever,  take  place,  except 
when  (as  is  often  the  case)  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, is  conjoined  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  The  latter 
involves  an  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  more  likely 
to  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  than  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  by  the  hypertrophied  ventricle.  Dropsical  effusion  into 
the  areolar  tissue  and  serous  cavities  (general  dropsy)  is  a  common 
effect  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.    It  is  not,  however,  an  effect 

>  See  Walshe  on  Diseases  of  the  LnDgs  and  Heart,  second  edition,  for  an  analysis 
of  cases  collected  from  different  authors,  the  results  appearing  to  show  that  hyper- 
trophy has  little  or  no  effect  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy. 
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attributable  to  hypertrophy.  Simple,  uncomplicated  hypertrophy 
would  be  incapable  of  producing  it.  When  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  cardiac  enlargement,  it  is  due  to  obstruction  from  valvular 
disease  or  from  dilatation. 


Physical  Siqns  and  Diagnosis  of  Enlabqement  and  Hypertrophy. 

The  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  are  common  to 
both  forms,  viz.,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  After  having  con- 
sidered these  signs  in  the  present  connection,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  briefly  in  treating  of  dilatation.  Incidental  to 
their  consideration  will  be  noticed  the  points  distinctive  of  enlarge- 
ment by  hypertrophy.  The  different  methods  of  physical  explora- 
tion contribute  evidence  of  cardiac  enlargement.  Enumerating 
them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  the  methods  avail- 
able in  the  diagnosis  are  percussion,  palpation,  auscultation,  inspec- 
tion and  mensuration.  The  signs  obtained  by  these  diflerent  methods 
may  be  conveniently  classified  and  considered  as  follows:  1.  Ex- 
tended and  increased  dulness  in  the  prascordia,  as  determined  by 
percussion.  2.  Altered  situation  and  extent  of  the  apex-beat ;  im- 
pulses elsewhere  than  over  the  apex  of  the  heart;  and  abnormal  force 
of  impulse,  as  determined  by  palpation.  3.  Abnormal  modifications 
of  the  heart-sounds ;  diminished  extent  and  degree  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur  and  vocal  resonance  within  the  praecordia,  as  deter- 
mined by  auscultation.  4.  Enlargement  of  the  prascordia  and 
abnormal  movements,  as  determined  by  inspection.  5.  Increased 
size  of  the  chest,  as  determined  by  mensuration. 

r.    Extended  and  increased  dulness  in  the  pracordia  as  determined  by 

percussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  diagnostician  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
extent  and  degree  of  the  prsecordial  dulness  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  heart  in  health,  before  he  is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  signs  of 
disease  furnished  by  percussion.  With  reference  to  the  results  of 
percussion  in  health,  the  position  of  the  heart  and  its  anatomical 
relations  to  the  lungs  and  the  thoracic  walls  are  to  be  considered.^ 

The  heart  is  situated  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and 
sixth  ribs.     The  upper  extremity,  or  base,  is  defined  with  sufficient 

'  Vide  Fig.  1,  Frontispiece. 
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precision  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  third  rib.  The  point  or  apex 
generally  extends  to  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  near  the  junction  of 
the  rib  to  its  cartilage.  The  organ  is  situated  obliquely  within  the 
chest;  a  line  passing  through  the  longitudinal  axis  would  intersect 
obliquely  the  clavicle  near  its  acromial  extremity.  The  median 
line  and  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  nipple,  are  convenient 
landmarks  for  indicating  the  space  which  the  heart  occupies  trans- 
versely. The  median  line  divides  the  heart,  leaving  about  one- 
third  on  the  right  and  two-thirds  on  the  left  side.  The  left  margin 
in  the  male  extends  to  a  point  just  within  the  nipple  which  is 
situated  on  the  fourth  rib  near  the  junction  of  the  rib  with  its  car- 
tilage. The  point  or  apex  is  about  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  and  an  inch  within  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the 
nipple.  The  right  margin  of  the  organ  extends  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  beyond  the  sternum  on  the  right  side.  Viewing  the 
several  portions  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  median  line,  on  the 
right  side  are  situated  the  right  auricle  and  about  a  third  of  the 
right  ventricle;  on  the  left  of  this  line  are  situated  two-thirds  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  the  left  auricle. 

The  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  adjacent  organs  are  important 
with  reference  to  the  signs  furnished  by  percussion  and  other  me- 
thods of  exploration.  At  the  base  are  the  large  arteries  connected 
with  the  ventricles,  viz.,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which 
extend  upward  beneath  the  sternum,  the  latter  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  margin  of  the  second,  and  the  former  nearly  as  high  as  the 
first  rib.  The  course  of  these  vessels,  and  their  respective  posi- 
tions relatively  to  each  other,  and  to  the  thoracic  walls,  are  of  im- 
portance in  regard  to  certain  auscultatory  signs,  and  will  be  referred 
to  in  that  connection.  The  portion  of  the  heart  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  median  line  is  covered  by  the  right  lung.^  The  lower 
border  of  the  organ,  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  lies  on  the 
diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and 
toward  the  apex  from  the  stomach.  Its  relations  to  the  stomach 
are  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  degree  of  distension  of 
the  latter  organ.  The  portion  of  the  heart  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line  is  only  partially  covered  by  the  left  lung;  a  part  is  in 
contact  (the  pericardium  of  course  intervening)  with  the  thoracic 
walls.  The  space  on  the  chest  beneath  which  the  heart  is  un- 
covered of  lung,  is  called  the  superficial  cardiac  region.    The  space 

*  Vide  Fig.  2,  Frontispiece. 
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beyond  this  region  occupied  by  the  heart,  situated  beneath  the 
right  border  of  the  left  lung,  is  called  the  deep  cardiac  region.  These 
names  will  often  recur,  and  their  import  should  be  understood. 
The  left  lung  extends  downward  on  the  median  line  to  the  level  of 
the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  From 
this  point  the  border  of  the  lung  diverges,  leaving  an  irregular 
quadrangular  portion  of  the  heart's  surface  exposed.  This  space 
may  be  embraced  with  suflicient  precision  for  practical  purposes 
within  a  right  angled  triangle,  delineated  as  follows  :*  The  oblique 
line,  or  hypothenuse,  is  drawn  by  connecting  a  point  at  the  centre 
of  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage,  with  the  point  where  the  apex  of  the  heart  comes  in  con- 
*tact  with  the  thoracic  walls,  usually  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
about  an  inch  within  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  nipple,  or 
about  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The  median  line 
extending  from  the  same  point  on  the  sternum,  and  a  line  extend- 
ing transversely  from  the  point  of  apex-beat  to  meet  the  median 
line,  will  form  the  two  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  The  superficial 
cardiac  region  is  thus  bounded  on  two  of  its  sides  by  lung,  and  on 
the  greater  part  of  one  side,  viz.,  the  lower,  by  the  liver  and  sto- 
mach, with  the  diaphragm  intervening.  The  limits  to  which  the 
deep  cardiac  region  extends  beyond  those  of  the  superficial  cardiac 
region,  have  been  already  defined  in  giving  the  boundaries  of  the 
space  which  the  heart  occupies  within  the  chest. 

This  account  of  the  situation  and  anatomical  relations  of  the 
heart,  based  on  examinations  of  the  dead  subject,  is  sufficiently 
exact  for  practical  purposes;  but  in  the  living  body,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  position  of  the  organ  relatively  to  the  thoracic 
parietes  and  the  adjacent  organs  varies  within  certain  limitations, 
not  only  in  difierent  persons,  but  in  the  same  person  at  difierent 
times.  The  size  of  the  organ  is  variable,  owing  to  a  greater  or 
less  accumulation  of  blood  in  its  cavities,  more  especially  in  the 
auricles.  The  whole  organ  is  movable  to  some  extent.  The  base 
is  comparatively  fixed,  but  the  apex  moves  freely  in  a  lateral 
direction,  and  varies  its  position  in  different  postures  of  the  body. 
The  superficial  cardiac  region  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to 
differences  in  different  persons  as  regards  the  volume  of  the  left 
lung  and  the  conformation  of  the  chest.  It  is  small  in  robust 
persons  with  deep  chests,  and  larger  in  the  slender  and  broad- 

»  Vide  Fig.  1. 
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chested.  Its  size  is  greater  at  the  close  of  an  expiration  than  after 
an  inspiration,  and  the  difference  is,  of  course,  marked  in  proportion 
as  these  respiratory  acts  are  forced.  These  are  variations  irrespect- 
ive of  those  occasioned  by  disease.  Moreover,  in  the  dead  subject, 
the  conditions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  affecting  their  mutual  rela- 
tions are  by  no  means  uniform.  The  lungs  collapse  and  shrink 
away  from  the  heart  more  or  less,  according  to  contingencies  which 
are  independent  of  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  heart,  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  blood  remaining  in  its  cavities,  depends  on  the 
mode  of  dying  and  other  circumstances.  But  happily  these  varia- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  render  unreliable  the  signs  incident  to 
diseases  of  the  heart. 

During  life,  the  space  within  which  the  heart  in  health  is  un- 
covered of  lung  and  in  contact  with  the  chest,  in  other  words,  the 
limits  of  the  "  superficial  cardiac  region,"  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
heart  beyond  these  limits,  or  the  "deep  cardiac  region,"  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  percussion.  With  sufficient  care  and  prac- 
tice, the  two  regions  just  named,  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  may 
be  determined  on  the  chest  in  the  majority  of  persons.  Their 
limits,  in  fact,  are  often  so  distinctly  definable  that,  in  view  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  heart  and  lungs  after  death,  the  dimen- 
sions obtained  by  percussion  during  life  represent  mora  fairly  the 
normal  relations  of  these  organs  than  measurements  with  the  parts 
exposed  to  view  in  the  dead  subject.  The  limits  of  the  superficial 
cardiac  region  are  best  ascertained  by  light  percussion,  commencing 
at  the  centre  of  the  region.  The  upper  limit  in  seventeen  healthy 
persons  in  whom  it  was  carefully  ascertained  was  the  cartilage  of 
the  fourth  rib ;  in  some  the  upper  and  in  others  the  lower  margin 
of  the  cartilage  near  the  sternum.  The  outer  limit  on  a  transverse 
line  passing  through  the  nipple  is  at  a  point  varying  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  within  the  nipple,  the  average  distance 
in  twenty-two  persons  being  a  small  fraction  (g'gth)  over  an  inch. 
The  apex-beat,  which  is  generally  either  seen  or  felt,  determines 
the  outer  limit  at  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  percussion-sound 
at  this  point  is  sometimes  tympanitic  from  transmitted  gastric 
resonance,  the  quality  and  pitch  of  sound  denoting  its  source.  In 
determining  the  lower  boundary  of  the  region,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  liver  and  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  percussion-sound.  This,  which  Dr.  Walshe 
calls  "  one  of  the  most  difficult  practical  problems  in  the  art  of 
percussion,"  is  readily  done  in  most  persons.     Percussing  from  a 
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point  over  the  liver  towards  the  heart,  viz.,  in  the  epigastrium  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  left,  the  flat,  short,  high, 
liver-sound,  at  a  little  distance  above  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  gives 
place  to  a  sound  dull  but  not  flat,  longer  and  lower  in  pitch.  Con- 
necting now  the  several  points,  already  marked  on  the  chest  with 
ink  or  some  coloring  substance,  we  have  a  diagram  representing 
the  superficial  cardiac  region  sufficiently  exact  for  ascertaining  its 
normal  dimensions  in  the  living  subject.  The  average  transverse 
diameter,  measured  from  the  median  line  to  the  outer  limit,  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  nipple,  in  twenty-three  healthy  persons,  was 
a  small  fraction  over  three  inches,  the  maximum  width  being  four, 
and  the  smallest  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  average  vertical 
diameter,  measured  on  the  median  line  in  sixteen  healthy  persons, 
was  two  and  a  half  inches,  the  maximum  three,  and  the  minimum 
one  and  three-quarter  inches. 

Tn  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  heart  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  superficial  cardiac  region,  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  "deep 
cardiac  region,"  or,  in  other  words  still,  the  border  of  the  prascordia, 
forcible  percussion  is  requisite,  but  not  force  enough  to  occasion 
pain.  In  mapping  on  the  chest  this  space,  the  course  enjoined  by 
Bouillaud  has  decided  advantages,  viz.,  commencing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  heart  and  percussing  towards  the  prsecordia.-  The 
points  at  which  the  percussion-sound  is  modified,  i,  f.,  distinctly 
dull,  being  marked  and  connected  by  lines,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  heart  is  delineated  on  the  chest;  and  if  the  limits  of  the  super- 
ficial cardiac  region  are  delineated  on  the  same  chest,  we  have  two 
concentric  diagrams  representing  the  two  regions.  Attention  to 
the  pitch  of  the  percussion-sound  is  of  great  assistance  in  appreciat- 
ing the  dulness  within  the  deep  cardiac  region,  a  change  in  this 
respect  being  more  readily  recognized  than  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  resonance.  Taking  the  nipple  as  a  landmark,  in  twenty- 
five  healthy  persons  (all  males)  the  left  border  was  precisely  at  the 
nipple  in  sixteen ;  in  six  instances,  it  was  within  the  nipple,  the 
greatest  distance  being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  smallest 
three-eighths;  in  three  instances,  it  was  without  the  nipple,  being 
half  an  inch  beyond  in  two,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the 
remaining  instance.'  The  pra^cordial  region,  as  determined  by 
percussion  on  the  living  body,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  extends 

'  It  should  be  stated  that  these,  as  weU  as  the  preceding  results  of  percussion, 
were  obtained  hy  percussing  while  the  persons  were  in  a  sitting  posture. 
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somewhat  farther  to  the  left  of  the  stern  am  than  when  this  region 
is  viewed  in  the  dead  subject,  a  fact  doubtless  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  during  life.  On  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  on 
a  level  with  the  nipple,  dulness  is  generally  appreciable  within  a 
space  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  percussion-sound 
over  the  third  rib  near  the  sternum  is  generally  sufficiently  modi- 
fied on  percussing  from  above  downwards  to  indicate  the  base  of 
the  heart  in  this  situation.* 

The  foregoing  details,  which  have  been  given  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  are  essential  as  constituting  the  basis  of  the  physical  signs 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  latter,  after  these  preliminaries, 
may  be  briefly  presented.  The  area  of  praecordial  dulness  exceeds 
the  limits  of  health  in  proportion  as  the  volume  of  the  heart  is 
abnormally  increased.  The  effect  of  an  enlarged  heart  is  especially 
manifest  in  the  superficial  cardiac  region.  The  heart,  in  proportion 
to  its  augmented  bulk,  pushes  aside  the  borders  of  the  lungs, 
leaving  a  larger  portion  of  its  anterior  surface  uncovered  and  in 
contact  with  the  thoracic  walls.  The  superficial  cardiac  region^ 
becomes,  of  course,  proportionately  larger  than  in  health.  This 
effect  is  certainly  the  rule,  and  the  exceptional  instances  described 
by  some  writers'  in  which  the  heart  buries  itself  beneath  the  lungs, 
leaving  its  anterior  surface  covered  to  the  same  extent  as  in  health, 
must  be  extremely  rare,  assuming  the  volume  of  the  lungs  to  be 
normal.  The  enlargement  of  the  superficial  cardiac  region  is  espe- 
cially marked  transversely  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  owing  to 
the  heart  increasing  more  in  width  than  in  length.  The  apex  of 
the  organ  is  generally  removed  to  the  left  of  its  normal  situation, 

*  The  combination  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  or  auscultatory  percussion,  as 
proposed  and  practised  by  Drs.  Cammann  and  Clark,  of  New  York,  is  undoubtedly 
weU  adapted  to  determine  with  ease  and  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  heart. 
See  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  1840.  That  this  mode  is  not  more  gene- 
raUy  employed  is  because  percussion,  as  usually  practised,  suffices  for  ordinary 
practical  purposes.  The  stethoscope  recently  invented  by  Dr.  Cammann  is  well 
suited  to  auscultatory  percussion.  The  publication  by  Drs.  Cammann  and  Clark 
just  referred  to,  contains  the  average  dimensions  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  adult 
heart  in  a  series  of  examinations.    The  following  are  the  mean  results : — 
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owing  partly  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  heart,  and  in  part  to  the 
fixedness  of  the  base  of  the  organ,  the  latter,  with  the  diaphragm 
beloWy  offering  mechanical  resistance  to  much  extension  in  a  verti- 
cal direction.  The  apex  being  free,  is  moved  readily  in  a  lateral 
direction.  The  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  heart  being  abnormally 
uncovered  of  lung,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  surface  in  contact  with 
the  chest,  is  obtained  by  percussing  from  the  median  line  towards 
the  nipple  and  towards  the  point  where  the  apex-beat  is  felt.  The 
lateral  diameter  of  the  superficial  cardiac  region  at  the  inferior 
boundary,  i.  e^  between  the  median  line  and  point  of  apex-beat, 
may  be  one,  two,  and  even  three  inches  greater  than  in  health. 
The  superficial  dulness  instead  of  ending  an  inch  within  a  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  nipple,  extends  to  this  line,  or  from  one 
to  two  inches  beyond  it.  The  presence  of  the  apex-beat  enables  us 
to  determine  the  diameter  in  this  situation  without  practising  per- 
cussion. This  point  may  be  more  or  less  lowered,  as  well  as 
carried  to  the  left.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  sixth,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  the  inferior  boundary 
of  the  superficial  cardiac  region  being,  of  course,  proportionately 
lower  than  in  health.  Percussing  next  from  the  left  margin  of  the 
sternum  on  or  just  below  the  level  of  the  nipple,  the  superficial 
dulness  may  be  found  to  extend  to  the  nipple,  or  half  an  inch,  an 
inch,  or  even  farther,  beyond  it.  The  diameter  of  the  region  here 
will  correspond  to  the  abnormal  width  of  the  heart.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  transversely  may  be 
accurately  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  diameter  of  the 
superficial  cardiac  region  in  this  situation  is  increased.  But  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  normal  situation  of  the  outer  limit  of 
this  region  is  not  the  same  in  all  persons.  The  average  distance 
within  the  nipple  is  very  nearly  an  inch,  but  the  variation  within 
the  range  of  health,  as  has  been  seen,  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half.  If  the  superficial  dulness  extend  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  nipple,  or  possibly  even  within  a  still  shorter  dis- 
tance, it  may  not  be  due  to  abnormal  enlargement;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  person  whose  heart  is  normally  covered  by  lung 
an  inch  and  a  half  within  the  nipple,  superficial  dulness  extending 
to  a  point  within  half  an  inch  of  the  nipple  would  denote  consider- 
able enlargement  of  the  heart.  If  the  area  of  superficial  dulness 
proper  to  the  individual  be  not  known,  an  abnormal  increase  of  its 
dimensions  cannot  in  any  case  be.  assumed  unless  the  lateral  dia- 
meter extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  nipple.    Here,  as  in  other 
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instances,  the  extreme  limits  of  healthy  variation  are  of  greater 
practical  consequence  than  averages.  In  determining,  however, 
whether  the  heart  be  enlarged  or  not,  the  distance  from  the  apex  to 
the  median  line  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  signs 
obtained  by  other  methods  of  exploration  than  percussion. 

The  degree  of  dulness  within  the  superficial  cardiac  region  is,  in 
general,  greater  than  in  health  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement. 
In  health,  a  portion  of  the  heart  is  imbedded  in  lung  sufficient  to 
occasion  the  transmission  of  more  or  less  pulmonary  resonance 
over  the  whole  of  the  praecordia.  The  degree  of  normal  dulness 
differs  in  different  persons.  It  is  generally  marked,  and  sometimes 
approaches  to  flatness.  It  is  sufficient  to  render  the  limits  of  the 
region  distinctly  definable,  except  when  great  obesity  exists,  or,  in 
the  female,  when  the  mammary  development  is  unusually  large. 
It  is  sufficiently  intelligible  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lung  is 
pushed  aside  in  cases  of  enlargement,  the  dulness  will  be  greater  in 
degree  than  in  health.  In  some  instances  it  amounts  to  flatness. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  sense  of  resistance  felt  in  practising 
percussion  will  be  marked  according  to  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  increased  extent  and  degree 
of  superficial  dulness  are  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  with 
this  provision,  viz.,  that  the  lungs  are  free  from  disease.  The  size 
of  the  area  is  affected  by  abnormal  conditions  of  the  latter  organs, 
as  well  as  the  heart.  In  phthisis,  the  left  lung  is  frequently  con- 
tracted, so  that  the  anterior  margin  is  removed  towards  the  border 
of  the  heart,  leaving  a  larger  portion  of  the  heart's  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  thoracic  walls,  even  though  the  size  of  the  organ  may 
be  lesa  than  in  health.  A  similar  result  follows  chronic  pleurisy, 
the  lung  not  expanding,  and  resuming  its  normal  volume  suffi- 
ciently  to  cover  the  heart  as  in  health.  Happily,  in  these  excep- 
tional cases  the  liability  to  error  is  slight,  for  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis  is  determined  without  difficulty,  and  the  retrospective 
diagnosis  of  pleurisy  is  also  easily  made.  The  precordial  space  is 
not  enlarged,  and  all  doubt  is  removed  by  defining  the  boundaries 
of  the  deep  cardiac  region. 

The  relations  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  also  affected  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  irrespective  of  morbid  conditions  of  either  of  these  organs, 
such  as  enlargement  of  the  liver,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  enlarged  spleen,  ascites,  pregnancy,  tumors  in  the  me- 
diastinum, etc.  These  disturbing  causes  are  generally  determinable; 
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and  the  importance  of  not  limiting  exploration  to  the  priEcorilia, 
but  extending  tlie  examination  over  t!ie  chest  and  abdomen  in 
order  to  exclude  these  and  other  affections  which  alter  the  normal 
disposition  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Errors 
of  diagnosis  are  sometimes  attributable  to  neglect  of  this  precaiilion. 

The  limits  of  deep  dulness  are  not  extended  beyond  those  of 
Biiperficial  dulness  proportionately  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  but  it  is  flometimes  desirable  to  ascertain  the  actual  space 
which  the  heart  occupies.  Percussing  from  without  the  heart  to- 
ward the  pRecordia,  the  lateral  borders  of  the  organ  may  generally 
be  determined  without  great  difficulty,  and  delineated  on  the  chest. 
The  enlargement  of  the  deep  cardiac  region  is  not  only  manifested 
by  dulness  extending  more  or  less  without  the  left  nipple,  but  also 
beyond  its  normal  boundary  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Not  only 
the  extent  of  this  region,  but  the  form  of  the  heart  may  be  deline- 
ated, and  the  latter  is  of  diagnostic  significance  as  respects  the  dis- 
crimination between  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  latter  increasing 
more  than  the  former  the  width  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
heart. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  percussion  of  enlargement  of  the  heart 
is  much  less  marked,  if,  in  conjunction,  the  left  lung  be  aftectud 
wi^  emphysema.  This  combination  is  not  infrequent.  Tlie  effect 
of  emphysema  of  the  left  lung  is  to  lessen  and  even  abolish  the 
superficial  cardiac  region.  The  anterior  border  of  the  lung  may 
be  extended  forward  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  heart  is 
covered.  The  heart,  too,  is  often  depressed  below  its  normal 
situation  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  lung.  The  co-existence  of 
emphysema,  thus,  renders  the  area  of  the  superficial  cardiac  region 
no  longer  an  index  of  the  existence  and  the  degree  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  The  limits  of  the  deep  cardiac  region  are  alone  to  be 
depended  on,  and  they  are  not  always,  under  these  circumstances, 
easily  defined.  The  combination  renders  the  diagnosis  difficult  by 
impairing  also  concurrent  signs  of  enlargement  obtained  by  auscul- 
tation, inspection  and  palpation.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  of  em- 
physema are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  due  to 
disease  of  heart.  The  individual  cases  in  which  this  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  exists  are  easily  recognized,  for  the  signs  of  emphysema 
are  sufficiently  explicit;  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases 
the  diagnostician  must  be  content  to  rely  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
well-known  pathological  association  of  the  two  affections,  deter- 
mining the  relative  proportion  of  each  approximatively. 
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Enlargement  of  the  heart  results  from  different  pathological  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  the  two  forms,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
this  chapter  is  devoted,  viz.,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  organ 
acquires  an  abnormal  size  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  within 
its  cavities  and  the  deposit  of  morbid  products  and  fat  on  its  surface. 
The  question  may  be  here  raised,  whether  percussion  furnishes  data 
for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  different  varieties  of  enlarge- 
ment. Ilypertrophy  or  dilatation,  as  has  been  seen,  may  be  limited 
to  portions  of  the  heart,  or  may  disproportionably  aflFect  certain 
portions.  It  is  stated  that  the  dulness  extends  more  to  the  left  of 
tlie  median  line  when  the  left  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  enlargement, 
and  is  more  manifest  on  the  opposite  side  when  the  right  ventricle 
is  affected.  The  relations  of  the  two  ventricles,  however,  is  such 
that,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  movableness  of 
the  body  and  apex,  the  left  border  is  extended  in  proportion  as  the 
right  side  is  increased  in  size;  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether, 
as  a  rule,  the  foregoing  statement  holds  good  clinically.  The  right 
or  left  auricle,  belonging  to  the  base  which  is  comparatively  fixed, 
when  considerably  enlarged,  may  occasion  a  greater  relative  extent 
of  dulness  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  sternum.  This  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  distension  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  by  the 
accumulation  of  blood.  Great  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  may  be  manifested  by  an  abnormal  extent  of  dulness 
over  the  site  of  the  right  auricle ;  and  this  extent  of  dulness  may 
be  found  to  have  diminished  when  the  causes  of  obstruction  are 
removed.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  by  the  percussion-sound  is  more  than  questionable.  This 
is  a  nicety  which  the  student  should  not  attempt  to  acquire,  for  in 
proportion  as  he  might  imagine  that  he  had  made  the  acquisition, 
would  be  his  liability  to  error  in  practically  trusting  to  it.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  endeavor  to  determine  by  percus- 
sion that  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  deposit  of  fat  or 
morbid  products  on  its  surface.  Very  considerable  enlargement  in 
a  transverse  direction  of  the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  regions, 
however,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  increased  bulk  is  due  to 
dilatation  rather  than  hypertrophy,  for  the  former,  more  than  the 
latter,  tends  to  increase  the  width  of  the  organ  and  also  to  give  rise 
to  excessive  augmentation  of  size.  On  the  other  hand,  if  perci^ssion 
show  that  the  heart  is  considerably  lengthened,  and  that  the  trans- 
verse enlargement  is  not  to  much  extent  disproportionate  to  the 
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and  the  importance  of  not  limiting  exploration  to  the  pra^cordia, 
but  extending  the  examination  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  in 
order  to  exclude  these  and  other  affections  which  alter  the  normal 
disposition  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  suflBciently  obvious.  Errors 
of  diagnosis  are  sometimes  attributable  to  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

The  limits  of  deep  dulness  are  not  extended  beyond  those  of 
superficial  dulness  proportionately  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  but  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  ascertain  the  actual  space 
which  the  heart  occupies.  Percussing  from  without  the  heart  to- 
ward the  prsecordia,  the  lateral  borders  of  the  organ  may  generally 
be  determined  without  great  diflBculty,  and  delineated  on  the  chest. 
The  enlargement  of  the  deep  cardiac  region  is  not  only  manifested 
by  dulness  extending  more  or  less  without  the  left  nipple,  but  also 
beyond  its  normal  boundary  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Not  only 
the  extent  of  this  region,  but  the  form  of  the  heart  may  be  deline- 
ated, and  the  latter  is  of  diagnostic  significance  as  respects  the  dis- 
crimination between  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  latter  increasing 
more  than  the  former  the  width  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
heart. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  percussion  of  enlargement  of  the  heart 
is  much  less  marked,  if,  in  conjunction,  the  left  lung  be  affected 
with  emphysema.  This  combination  is  not  infrequent.  The  effect 
of  emphysema  of  the  left  lung  is  to  lessen  and  even  abolish  the 
superficial  cardiac  region.  The  anterior  border  of  the  lung  may 
be  extended  forward  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  heart  is 
covered.  The  heart,  too,  is  often  depressed  below  its  normal 
situation  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  lung.  The  co-existence  of 
emph3'sema,  thus,  renders  the  area  of  the  superficial  cardiac  region 
no  longer  an  index  of  the  existence  and  the  degree  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  The  limits  of  the  deep  cardiac  region  are  alone  to  be 
depended  on,  and  they  are  not  always,  under  these  circumstances, 
easily  defined.  The  combination  renders  the  diagnosis  difficult  by 
impairing  also  concurrent  signs  of  enlargement  obtained  by  auscul- 
tation, inspection  and  palpation.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  of  em- 
physema are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  due  to 
disease  of  heart.  The  individual  cases  in  which  this  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  exists  are  easily  recognized,  for  the  signs  of  emphysema 
are  sufficiently  explicit;  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases 
the  diagnostician  must  be  content  to  rely  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
well-known  pathological  association  of  the  two  affections,  deter- 
mining the  relative  proportion  of  each  approximatively. 
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Enlargement  of  the  heart  results  from  different  pathological  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  the  two  forms,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
this  chapter  is  devoted,  viz.,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  organ 
acquires  an  abnormal  size  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  within 
its  cavities  and  the  deposit  of  morbid  products  ^nd  fat  on  its  surface. 
The  question  may  be  here  raised,  whether  percussion  furnishes  data 
for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  different  varieties  of  enlarge- 
ment. Hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  as  has  been  seen,  may  be  limited 
to  portions  of  the  heart,  or  may  disproportionably  aflFect  certain 
portions.  It  is  stated  that  the  dulness  extends  more  to  the  left  of 
the  median  line  when  the  left  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  enlargement, 
and  is  more  manifest  on  the  opposite  side  when  the  right  ventricle 
is  affected.  The  relations  of  the  two  ventricles,  however,  is  such 
that,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  movableness  of 
the  body  and  apex,  the  left  border  is  extended  in  proportion  as  the 
right  side  is  increased  in  size;  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether, 
as  a  rule,  the  foregoing  statement  holds  good  clinically.  The  right 
or  left  auricle,  belonging  to  the  base  which  is  comparatively  fixed, 
when  considerably  enlarged,  may  occasion  a  greater  relative  extent 
of  dulness  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  sternum.  This  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  distension  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  by  the 
accumulation  of  blood.  Great  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  may  be  manifested  by  an  abnormal  extent  of  dulness 
over  the  site  of  the  right  auricle ;  and  this  extent  of  dulness  may 
be  found  to  have  diminished  when  the  causes  of  obstruction  are 
removed.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  by  the  percussion-sound  is  more  than  questionable.  This 
is  a  nicety  which  the  student  should  not  attempt  to  acquire,  for  in 
proportion  as  he  might  imagine  that  he  had  made  the  acquisition, 
would  be  his  liability  to  error  in  practically  trusting  to  it.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  endeavor  to  determine  by  percus- 
sion that  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  deposit  of  fat  or 
morbid  products  on  its  surface.  Very  considerable  enlargement  in 
a  transverse  direction  of  the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  regions, 
however,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  increased  bulk  is  due  to 
dilatation  rather  than  hypertrophy,  for  the  former,  more  than  the 
latter,  tends  to  increase  the  width  of  the  organ  and  also  to  give  rise 
to  excessive  augmentation  of  size.  On  the  other  hand,  if  percijssion 
show  that  the  heart  is  considerably  lengthened,  and  that  the  trans- 
verse enlargement  is  not  to  much  extent  disproportionate  to  the 
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vertical,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  hypertrophy  rather  than 
dilatation. 

Enlarged  extent  and  degree  of  praecordial  dulness  are  produced 
by  liquid  accumulation  within  the  pericardial  sac,  as  well  as  by 
enlargement  of  the  heart.  Both  may  co-exist,  and  then  the  evidence 
aflEbrded  by  percussion  of  cardiac  enlargement  ceases  to  be  available. 
The  points  of  distinction  between  the  praecordial  dulness  due  to. 
liquid  accumulation  within  the  pericardial  sac,  and  that  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  are  important,  and  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  pericarditis. 

8.  Altered  situation  and  extent  of  the  apex-beat;  impulses  elsewhere  than 
over  the  apex  of  the  hearty  and  abnormal  force  of  impulse^  as  deter- 
mined by  palpation. 

The  point  at  which  the  apex,  or  pointed  extremity  of  the  heart, 
presses  with  an  impulsive  force  against  the  thoracic  >|fills,  is  in  the 
fifth  intercostal  space,  the  person  examined  being  in  the  sitting 
posture.  Of  twenty-five  healthy  persons  examined,  none  presented 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  this  intercostal  space,  the  impulse  is 
felt  over  an  area  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
in  health.  The  average  transverse  diameter  of  this  area,  in  thir- 
teen persons,  was  a  fraction  (jjth)  over  an  inch.  The  centre  of 
this  area,  where  the  force  of  the  beat  is  greatest,  is  situated  within 
a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  nipple,  at  a  distance  from  that 
line  varying  from  two  inches  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  the 
average,  in  eighteen  persons,  being  a  fraction  (Jth)  over  an  inch. 
The  distance  from  the  median  line  to  the  centre  of  this  area  varies 
between  three  inches  and  five-eighths  and  two  inches  and  five- 
eighths,  the  average,  in  fifteen  persons,  being  a  fraction  (x'gth)  under 
three  inches.  Measured  from  a  transverse  line  passing  through  the 
nipple,  the  distance  varies  from  an  inch  and  an  eighth  to  two 
inches,  the  average,  in  eight  persons,  being  a  fraction  (^th)  over  one 
and  a  half  inch.  These  are  the  relations  of  the  apex -beat  in  the 
sitting  posture.  Deviations  take  place  when  the  posture  is  changed, 
owing  to  the  movableness  of  the  apex  and  body  of  the  heart.  In 
the  recumbent  position  on  the  back,  the  beat  is  frequently  felt  in 
the  fourth  intercostal  space,  the  same  relations  laterally  to  the 
nipple  and  median  line  as  in  the  sitting  posture  being  preserved. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  is  observed  has  led  some  late 
writers  to  state,  incorrectly,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  apex-beat  is  in  the 
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fourth  intercostal  space.'  Lying  on  the  right  side,  the  centre  of  the 
area  within  which  the  beat  is  felt  is  removed  about  half  an  inch 
nearer  the  sternum.  Lying  on  the  left  side,  the  beat  is  removed  to 
the  left,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  area  generally  falls  on  a  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  nipple,  and  the  impulse  is  felt  half  an  inch 
without  this  line.  The  respiratory  movements  sometimes  aflfect  the 
situation  of  the  apex-l)eat.  I  have  not  observed  it  to  be  lowered 
by  a  full  inspiration,  but  it  is  occasionally  raised  from  the  fifth  to 
the  fourth  intercostal  space  by  a  forced  expiration,  the  persons 
examined  in  the  sitting  posture.  The  apex-beat  is  not  unfrequently 
inappreciable  to  the  touch  in  healthy  persons,  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture. The  persons  in  whom  it  is  wanting  have  generally  deep 
chests.  Thickness  of  the  soft  parts  also  prevents  it  from  being 
felt.  It  is  lost  in  the  recumbent  position  on  the  back  in  some 
instances  in  which  it  is  felt  when  the  person  is  sitting.  It  is  still 
oftener  lost  when  the  person  lies  on  the  right  side,  but  very  rarely 
when  the  portion  is  on  the  left  side.  In  the  latter  position  it  is 
sometimes  felt  when  not  appreciable  in  any  other. 

The  force  of  the  impulse  varies  in  diflFerent  persons.  It  is  rarely 
strong  when  the  person  is  tranquil  and  free  from  mental  agitation. 
It  is  generally  quite  feeble.  It  is  almost  invariably  less  when  the 
person  lies  on  the  back  than  in  the  sitting  posture ;  and  it  is  still 
more  diminished,  when  not  lost,  if  the  position  te  on  the  right  side. 
Lying  on  the  left  side  increases  the  impulsive  force ;  the  beat  is 
strongest  in  this  position.  The  sensation  on  applying  the  fingers 
over  the  area  of  the  apex-beat,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Walshe,  is  that 
of  a  gliding  as  well  as  an  impulsive  movement.  It  is  not  that  of  a 
percussion  or  blow.  It  is  sufiBciently  clear,  on  a  little  reflection, 
that  the  apex  of  the  heart  does  not  withdraw  itself  from  the 
thoracic  walls,  and  then  come  into  forcible  contact  through  an  open 
space.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  exterior  surface  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  heart  receding  from  the  chest,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  displaced  by  intervening  pulmonary  tissue.  The  beat 
must,  of  necessity,  be  produced  by  movements  incident  to  the 
changes  in  form  of  the  organ,  and  not  to  the  tilting  forward  of  the 
apex,  as  was  formerly  imagined. 

The  mechanism  of  the  heart's  impulse  has  been  a  fruitful  theme 
for  discussion.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
consider   the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed.      The 

*  Vernenil,  1852,  Racle,  op.  cit. 
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sabject,  however,  naturally  preseots  itself  in  this  connection,  and 
claims  a  few  remarks.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  beat 
occurs  synchronously  with  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
This  is  denied  by  some,  and  a  theory  which  attributes  it  to  the 
shock  of  the  current  of  blood  propelled  into  the  ventricles  by  the 
contraction  of  the  auricles,  numbers  among  its  supporters  several 
distinguished  names.  Without  discussing  this  theory,  the  improba- 
bility that  the  auricles  possess  sufficient  power  of  contraction  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  impulse,  and  the  fact 
that  the  beat  and  the  pulsation  of  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart 
(e.  ^.,  the  carotids)  occur  without  any  appreciable  interval  of  time, 
together  with  the  observations  of  vivisectors,  seem  to  render  it  con- 
clusive that  the  commonly  received  doctrine  is  correct.'  It  may 
also  be  assumed  that  the  impulse  is  produced  by  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  as,  in  fact,  is  assumed  in  the  expression  "apex-beat."  The 
question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this:  In  what  manner  do  the 
systolic  movements  of  the  heart  cause  the  apex  to  press  with  a 
certain  degree  of  impulsive  force  against  the  thoracic  walls?  This 
question  is  in  a  great  measure  answered  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
apex  of  the  heart  is  elongated  during  the  ventricular  systole. 
Some  of  the  older  anatomists,  Galen,  Vesalius,  Harvey,  and,  later, 
John  Hunter,  entertained  this  view ;  while  it  was  denied  by  Steno, 
Lancisci,  Haller,  and  others.  More  recently,  Dr.  Hope  and  others, 
resorting  to  vivisections  practised  on  animals  of  large  size,  were  led 
to  conclude  that  during  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  ventricles 
the  heart  ia  shortened  by  an  approximation  of  the  apex  towards 
the  base.  It  is  diflficult  to  understand  how  careful  observers  should 
be  deceived  in  this  regard,  but,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  this  con- 
clusion is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,  in 
their  vivisections  in  1839,  satisfied  themselves  that  the  heart  elon- 
gates during  the  ventricular  contractions,  and  they  even  measured 
the  extent  of  elongation.  For  several  years.  Prof.  Dalton,  of  New 
York,  has  been  accustomed,  in  his  courses  of  instruction  in  Physio- 
logy, to  demonstrate  this  fact,  and  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a  demonstration  by  him  on  an  animal  of  considerable 

'  The  reader,  desirous  of  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  the  diastolic  theory  of 
the  heart's  impulse  is  sustained,  is  referred  to  the  treatise  on  General  Pathology, 
by  Prof.  Alfred  Still6 ;  and  for  a  still  more  elaborate  exposition  to  the  TraiU  Ex- 
perimeniiU  et  Clinique  d^ Auscultation ,  par  J.  H.  S.  Beau,  Paris,  1856.  A  review  of 
the  latter  bj  the  author  is  contained  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Ko.  for  January,  1857. 
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size  (a  sheep),  while  engaged  in  writing  this  chapter.  The  systolic 
elongation  of  the  heart  is  therefore  assumed  in  this  work,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  statements  of  most,  if  not  all  previous  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  this  organ.*  In  elongating,  the  heart  performs.a  revolv- 
ing or  spiral  movement  from  left  to  right.*  It  is  thus  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  extremity  of  the  organ  presses  against  the  chest  with 
an  impulsive,  boring  movement,  more  or  less  forcible,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Admitting  the  correctness  of 
these  statements,  the  mechanism  of  the  impulse  seems  sufficiently 
explained ;  but  the  inquiry  arises,  is  the  elongation  of  the  apex  due 
directly  to  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  or  to  an 
intermediate  force  derived  from  the  blood  impelled  by  the  systole 
against  this  extremity  of  the  heart?  A  German  theory,  ascribed 
to  Gutbrod,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Markham,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Alderson  in  an  English  quarterly  journal  as  long  ago  as  1825, 
attributes  the  impulse  to  a  reversed  current  of  blood  within  the 
ventricles.  This  is  known  as  the  "Segner's  water  wheel,"  and  the 
"  recoil"  theory.  It  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Skoda,  and  by  the  author 
of  a  late  English  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Markham, 
The  explanation  of  the  impulse,  according  to  this  theory,  is  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Gutbrod:^  "It  is  a  well-known  physical  law,  that 
when  a  fluid  escapes  from  a  vessel,  the  equality  of  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  fluid  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  is  lost,  for  there  is  no 
pressure  at  the  opening  whence  the  fluid  escapes;  but  at  that  part 
of  the  vessel  which  is  opposite  to  the  opening,  the  pressure  is  still 
exerted.  This  pressure  it  is  which  sets  Segner's  wheel  in  motion, 
produces  the  recoil  of  firearms,  etc.  By  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricles, the  pressure  which  the  blood  exerts  upon  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  opposite  to  the  opening  whence  the  stream  escapes,  causes  a 
movement  of  the  heart  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  stream 
of  blood,  and  by  this  movement  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  is  produced.  The  heart  is  driven  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  arteries,  with  a  force  proportionate 

*  The  modem  revival  of  the  belief  in  the  systolic  elongation  of  the  heart,  may 
be  charaoterized  as  the  American  doctrine.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as 
yet  adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Vide  Dalion^s  Physiology y  Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

'  The  movement  of  the  apex  from  left  to  right  with  the  ventricular  systole,  is 
sometimes  very  apparent  when  the  thoracic  walls  are  much  thinned  by  emaciation. 
Vide  case  of  M.,  Private  Records,  vol.  x.  page  648. 

•  A  Treatise  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Skoda.  Translated 
by  Dr.  Markham. 
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to  the  qoantitj  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood."  This 
theory  is  controverted  by  different  writers ;'  but  without  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  its  merits,  it  is  rendered  gratuitous  by  the  fact 
that  the  elongation  of  the  heart  occurs  when  its  cavities  are  entirely 
free  from  blood.  If  the  heart  be  quickly  removed  from  a  living 
animal,  the  auricles  opened  and  the  organ  placed  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion vith  the  base  downward,  the  contractions  of  the  ventricle 
continue  for  several  minutes,  and  the  elongation  in  this  experiment 
is  conspicuously  manifest.*  This  shows  conclusively  that  the 
elongation  -takes  place  independently  of  the  current  of  blood.^ 

Directing  attention  now  to  the  signs  of  enlargement  and  of  hyper- 
trophy obtained  by  palpation,  those  relating  to  the  situation  of  the 
apex-beat  are  to  be  first  noticed.  The  apex-beat  is  carried  to  the 
left  of  its  normal  situation  and  frequently  lowered  when  the  bulk 
of  the  heart  is  increased.  These  changes  are  among  the  most 
constant  and  reliable  of  the  signs  of  enlargement  The  beat  may 
be  felt  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  without  jthe  nipple.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  sixth  and  even  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space. 
The  distance  to  which  it  is  removed  in  these  directions,  assuming 
that  the  alterations  depend  exclusively  on  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
heart,  constitutes  a  criterion  for  estimating  the  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment. It  must,  however,  be  considered  that  abnormal  conditions 
extrinsic  to  the  heart  alter  the  relations  of  the  apex  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach,  ascites,  enlarged  spleen.    These  and  others 

■  Vide  note  to  French  translation  of  Skoda's  Treatiae,  bj  the  translator,  Dr. 
Aran. 

'  For  an  iUnstration  of  this  experiment,  vide  Dalton's  PhTsiology. 

'  Prof.  H.  Bamberger,  of  Warzbnrg,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  healthy  man 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  bj  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  wound  was  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib,  within  the  nipple,  and  the  man 
had  evidently  selected  the  spot  where  the  heart's  impulse  was  felt.  On  pressing 
his  finger  into  the  wound,  Prof.  B.  felt  the  apex  of  the  heart  distinctly,  the  peri- 
r4udium  evidently  having  been  opened.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  he  states  as  follows :  **  When  my  finger 
was  Introduced  from  the  point  toward  the  back,  I  could  convince  myself  with  the 
greatest  certainty  that  at  every  systole  the  hardened  and  pointed  apex  slipped 
down  along  the  front  wall  of  the  chest,  somewhat  to  the  left  and  a  little  below  the 
lower  margin  of  the  wound,  whilst  in  the  diastolic  movement  the  apex  retreated 
upward  and  could  not  be  felt."  This  observation,  which  afibrds  valuable  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  the  systolic  elongation  of  the  heart,  is  not  offered  by  the 
reporter  as  such  ;  he  regarding  it  as  settled  that  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  organ 
is  shortened  in  the  systole. 
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pertaining  to  the  abdomen  may  remove  the  apex  to  the  left,  but 
without  lowering  it.  An  aneurismal  or  other  tumor  situated  above 
the  heart  may  give  rise  to  the  same  change  with  depression.  An 
emphysematous  left  lung  pushes  the  heart  downwards,  but  gene- 
rally towards  the  epigastrium,  often  giving  rise  to  an  impulse  in 
this  situation,  while  the  normal  apex -beat  is  suppressed.  These 
extrinsic  conditions  are,  of  course,  to  be  excluded  before  the  abnor- 
mal position  of  the  apex  can  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  The  limits  of  variation  in  health,  in  different  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  deciding  whether  the 
situation  be  normal  or  abnormal.  If  the  patient  be  examined  in 
the  sitting  posture,  and  the  apex-beat  be  found  in  the  fifth  inter- 
costal space,  it  is  not  lower  than  natural ;  but  if  the  patient  lie  on 
the  back,  the  chances  are  about  equal  that  if  the  beat  be  in  that 
space  it  is  lowered ;  but  if  it  be  abnormally  lowered,  it  will  also  be 
removed  to  the  left  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  With  reference 
to  its  relations  laterally,  it  may  be  within  half  an  inch  of  a  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  nipple,  or  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
median  line,  without  exceeding  the  range  of  healthy  variation.  If 
on  a  line  with  the  nipple,  or  four  inches  from  the  median  line,  its 
situation  is  abnormal,  provided  the  patient  be  either  sitting  or 
l^iug  on  the  back.  In  the  niajority  of  the  cases  of  enlargement 
which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  it  is  found  without 
the  line  of  the  nipple. 

The  area  in  which  the  apex-beat  is  felt  (averaging  about  an  inch 
in  health)  is  extended  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The 
extremity  of  the  organ  is  less  pointed  than  in  health ;  it  is  blunt  or 
rounded,  and  consequently  a  broader  surface  comes  into  contact 
with  the  thoracic  walls  during  the  systolic  impulse.  This  is  a  sign 
of  some  importance  taken  in  connection  with  other  signs  denoting 
enlargement  either  by  hypertrophy  or  dilatation. 

In  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  force  of  the 
apex-beat  is  abnormally  great  in  proportion  to  the  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  provided  that  the  form  of  the  apex  be  not  greatly 
altered,  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ  not  weakened,  or  the 
completeness  of  the  ventricular  contractions  not  prevented  by  con- 
traction at  the  aortic  orifice,  or  other  causes.  An  abnormal  force 
of  the  apex-beat  is  associated  with  change  in  situation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  area  in  which  the  beat  is  felt.  The  force  of  the  beat 
thus  associated  is  an  important  sign  as  showing  that  the  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  hypertrophy  rather  than  to  dilatation,  or  that  the 
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former  predominates.     la    proportion  as    the   left  ventricle    is 
hypertropliied  rather  than  dilated,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
force  of  the  beat  is  augmented.    Augmented  force  of  the  beat, 
however,  may  be  due  simply  to  increased  muscular  activity  of  the 
organ  without  enlargement.    The  heart  is  affected  functionally  or 
dynamically  without  organic  disease.    The  beat  is  augmented  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  excitement  by  active  exercise  or  mental 
agitation.    How  is  it  to  be  determined  whether  the  abnormal  force 
of  the  beat  be  due  to  hypertrophy  or  simply  to  morbid  excitement 
of  the  organ  ?    The  sensation  in  the  latter  case  is  that  of  increased 
action^  and  in  the  former  case  of  increased  power,  of  the  impulsive 
movement.    This  distinction  is  generally  appreciable.    The  beat 
in  hypertrophy  is  felt  to  be  produced  by  a  powerful  contraction  of 
the  ventricle ;  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  touch  is  that  of  a 
prolonged,  sluggish,  as  well  as  strong  impulse.    In  mere  functional 
excitation,  the  beat  is  more  abrupt,  quick,  and  brief,  giving  the 
idea  of  violence  rather  than  of  strength.    The  distinction  is  import- 
ant, and  would  be  vastly  more  so  were  the  discrimination  to  rest 
solely  on  the  difference,  as  respects  the  force  of  the  beat.    But  in 
hypertrophy  there  are  the  coexisting  signs  of  enlargement  which 
are  wanting  in  an  affection  simply  functional.    Increased  force  of 
the  apex-beat  is  by  no  means  a  constant  sign  of  hypertrophy.    On 
the  contrary,  the  beat  may  be  suppressed.    This  may  depend  in 
part  on  the  change  of  form  which  the  extremity  of  the  organ 
undergoes,  and  partly  on  the  weakness  incident  sometimes  to 
enlargement,  even  when  the  muscular  tissue  is  augmented.    The 
latter  belongs  to  a  late  period  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.    Sup- 
pression of  the  apex-beat  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of 
dilatation  than  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  because  in  the  former  the 
extremity  of  the  organ  is  more  blunted  and  weakness  more  marked. 
Other  signs  of  cardiac  enlargement  and  hypertrophy  than  those 
relating  to  the  apex-beat  are  obtained  by  palpation.    Abnormal 
impulses  may  be  felt  in  other  situations  than  over  the  apex.    Occa- 
sionally, in  health,  in  addition  to  the  apex-beat  in  the  normal  situa- 
tion, an  impulse  is  appreeiable  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  and, 
in  some  instances,  in  the  epigastrium  to  the  left  of  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage.   A  double  impulse,  viz.,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  intercostal  spaces,  is  not  unusual  in  cases  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  especially  enlargement  by  hypertrophy.    In  some  cases 
impulses  are  felt  in  three  and  even  in  four  intercostal  spaces.    In 
these  cases  the  lowest  point  of  impulse  is  the  farthest  removed  from 
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the  median  line,  and  the  impulses  above  are,  severally,  situated 
nearer  the  sternum.  In  a.  patient  uoder  observation  at  the  time  of 
writing,  impulses  are  felt  and  seen  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and 
second  intercostal  spaces.  The  impulse  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space 
is  situated  an  inch  without  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the 
nipple;  that  in  the  fourth,  is  jcsl  within  the  nipple,  and  the  im- 
pulses in  the  third  and  second  spaces  are  near  the  left  margin  of 
the  sternum.'  The  explanation  of  these  additional  impulses  in 
cases  of  enlargement  is,  the  heart  being  in  contact  with  the  thoracic 
walJa  over  a  larger  space  than  in  health,  in  other  words,  the  area 
of  the  superficial  cardiac  region  being  enlarged,  the  movements  of 
the  organ  are  communicated  to  the  yielding  spaces  between  the 
ribs.  This  does  not  take  place,  as  a  rule,  in  health,  in  consequence 
of  the  interposition  of  lung  save  over  a  comparatively  limited 
space.  The  impulsive  movements,  elsewhere  than  over  the  apex, 
are  not  always  coincident  with  the  ventricular  systole;  in  other 
words,  the  elevations  or  outward  motions  at  the  several  points  at 
which  the  movements  are  observed,  do  not  take  place  in  unison, 
but  in  some  instances  in  alternation.  Thus  when  movements  are 
felt  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  intercostal  spaces,  that  in  the  sixth  is 
the  apex-beat  and  systolic,  while  that  in  the  fourth  may  occur  with 
the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  Alternation  of  the  impulsive  move- 
ments in  these  two  intercostal  spaces,  is  not  unfrequenlly  observed 
in  cases  of  hypertrophy.  The  superior  or  diastolic  movement  was 
called  by  Dr.  Hope  the  back-stroke  of  the  heart.  It  is  stated  that 
this  is  sometimes  observed  in  healthy  persons  when  the  heart  acta 
with  unusual  vigor,'  Generally  in  the  cases  in  which  a  diastolic 
movement  is  observed,  retraction  of  the  intercostal  space  takes 
place  during  the  ventricular  systole,  due  to  the  flattening  of  a 
portion  of  the  heart,  and  the  movement  of  impulsion  which  alter- 
nates with  the  apex-beat  is,  in  fact,  only  the  elevation  of  the  space 
to  the  level  from  which  it  was  depressed.  In  other  words,  the 
space  over  the  body  of  the  heart  yields  to  atmospherical  pressure 
and  follows  the  retreating  ventricular  walls  during  the  systole, 
resuming  ita  level  when  the  heart  assumes  a  more  globular  form 
during  the  diastole.  The  impulsion  is  not  strong,  and  may  be 
visible  when  not  distinctly  felt.  In  the  case  just  referred  to  in 
which  four  distinct  points  of  impulse  are  observable,  the  impulsion 

'  Cnae  of  BergmftDD.     Hospital  Reoonls,  vol,  xiii. 

'  Belliagliam  on  DiaeaaeB  of  the  Heart.     Dubtiu,  1653.     Fart  I.  p.  81. 
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in  the  fifth,  third  and  second  intercostal  spaces  appears  to  take 
place  during  the  systole,  and  that  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  The  three  former  are  stronger 
than  the  latter.  An  impulse  over,  or  a  little  below  the  base  of  the 
heart,  tl  e.,  in  the  third  and  possibly  in  the  second  intercostal  space, 
is  referable  to  the  expansion  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  organ 
during  the  systole.  The  fact  of  this  expansion  and  the  force  with 
which  it  takes  place  are  shown  by  grasping  the  heart  near  the  base 
in  a  living  animal.  A  strong  pressure  is  felt  when  the  ventricles 
contract.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  change  of  form 
at  the  base  should  communicate  an  impulsive  movement  to  the 
intercostal  space  when  the  heart  is  abnormally  uncovered  of  lung, 
and  also  in  some  instances  of  palpitation  without  organic  disease, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  notably  augmented.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
following  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  or  the  shock  produced  by 
the  sudden  arrest  of  the  column  of  blood  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  sigmoid  valves  during  the  ventricular  diastole, 
may  give  rise  to  an  impulsive  movement  which  may  be  felt  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space.  Dr.  Sibson  states  that  a  diastolic 
impulse  is  sometimes  felt  in  this  situation  when,  from  pulmonary 
disease,  the  left  lung  recedes  at  this  point,  leaving  the  artery  unco- 
vered and  in  contact  with,  the  parietes  of  the  chest.^  An  impulse 
situated  here,  referable  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  more  likely  to 
occur,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  when  there  exists  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation. Laennec  entertained  the  idea  that  an  impulse  on  the  left 
side  at  the  base  of  the  heart  was  sometimes  due  to  the  contraction 
of  the  left  auricle.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
auride  is  covered  by  the  large  arteries  emerging  from  the  heart, 
and  the  improbability  of  its  ever  contracting  with  sufficient  force 
to  communicate  a  perceptible  impulse  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  other  than  a  movement  of  retrac- 
tion can  accompany  its  systole.  It  seems  far  more  reasonable  to 
attribute  an  impulse  in  this  situation,  either  to  the  ventricles  or  to 
the  pulmonary  artery.  If  there  be  free  regurgitation  through  the 
mitral  orifice,  it  is  intelligible  that  the  retrograde  current  of  blood 
impelled  by  the  force  of  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  may  occa- 
fflon  an  impulse  over  the  auricle.    This  is  perhaps  the  explanation 

1  Medical  Anatomy. 
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far  removed  for  its  action  to  be  appreciable  in  this  situation. 
Cardiac  impulse  in  the  epigastrium  is  therefore  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  a  sign  of  disease.  As  a  morbid  sign,  it  denotes  either 
enlargement  of  the  heart  or  displacement  in  a  downward  direction. 
It  is  a  sign  by  no  means  present  in  most  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart  The  oblique  position  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance 
ofiFered  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  prevent 
much  descent  towards  the  epigastrium.  These  circumstances  apply, 
as  has  been  seen,  measurably,  to  cases  in  which  the  enlargement 
predominates  in  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  ventricle.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  an  impulse  in  this  situation  is  more  likely  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  enlargement  of  the  right  than  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. When  it  proceeds  from  a  cardiac  aflFection,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  right 
ventricle  is  enlarged.  A  strong  impulse,  under  these  circumstances, 
goes  to  show  that  the  enlargement  involves  not  merely  dilatation, 
but  hypertrophy.  The  question  to  be  first  settled  is.  Does  it  pro- 
ceed from  increased  size  of  the  heart?  This  question  may  be 
settled  frequently  by  reference  to  the  apex-beat.  If  the  beat  be  in 
its  normal  situation,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  enlargement,  the 
impulse  in  the  epigastrium  is  probably  normal.  It  is  not  a  sign  of 
disease.  But  if  the  apex-beat  be  removed  to  the  left  of  its  normal 
position,  it  becomes  a  sign  of  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle. 
When  this  is  the  case,  other  signs  of  enlargement  will  also  be 
present  The  diagnostic  value  of  the  sign,  thus,  when  it  is  attri- 
butable to  a  cardiac  affection,  consists  in  its  indicating  that  the 
right  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  enlargement.  When  it  is  determinable 
that  the  epigastric  impulse  is  due  to  cardiac  enlargement,  the  extent 
of  the  impulse  will,  in  some  measure,  be  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  power  of  the 
impulse  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  enlargement  is  by  hypertrophy, 
provided  that  the  organ  is  not  weakened  from  any  cause,  or  pre- 
vented from  contracting  completely.  The  impulse  is  communicated 
in  some  instances  not  only  to  the  epigastrium,  but  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum,  and  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  a  movement 
perceptible  to  the  eye  and  touch,  which  extends  over  the  site  of  the 
liver.  When  due  to  displacement  of  the  heart,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  it  is  dependent  on  emphysema  affecting  the  left  lung. 
The  dilated  lung  presses  the  heart  downwards,  overcoming  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  diaphragm  and  liver,  and  the  action  of 
the  right  ventricle  is  felt  in  the  epigastrium.    The  signs  and  symp- 
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toma  of  emphysema  arc  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
cause  of  displaoemenl  exiats.  The  apex-beat,  under  these  circum- 
stances,  is  frequently  or  generally  wanting.  Emphysema,  however, 
inJuces  enlargement  of  the  heart,  seated  primarily  and  especially  ' 
in  the  right  ventricle.  The  epigastric  impulse,  therefore,  may  bo 
due  to  both  causes  combined,  viz.,  enlargement  and  displacement. 
To  determine  the  proportion  which  each  bears  in  the  production  of 
the  sign  is  not  easy.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  heart  are  determin- 
able by  percussion,  or  if  the  situation  of  the  apex-beat  can  be 
ascertained,  this  point  may  be  settled  with  much  precision.  In 
examining  the  epigastrium  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  car- 
diac enlargement,  it  is  important  not  to  confound  an  impulse 
undoubtedly  referable  to  the  heart  with  pulsations  often  fdt  In 
that  situation  which  are  only  indirectly  attributable  to  the  heart's 
action.  In  some  thin  persons,  the  beating  of  the  descending  aorta 
may  be  here  fell;  and  in  connection  with  hysteria  and  other 
nervous  affections,  especially  when  accompanied  by  gastric  tym- 
panites, strong  pulsations  are  perceived  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
are  said  not  to  be  uniformly  synchronous  with  the  heart's  move- 
ments, and  the  mechanism  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  is 
not  difficult  by  means  of  palpation  either  to  trade  these  pulsations 
directly  to  the  heart  or  to  isolate  them  from  the  latter. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently  attended  by  a  shock  felt  by 
the  hand  or  the  head  applied  over  the  pra;cordia.  Sensible  move- 
ments are  also  sometimes  communicated  to  the  ribs,  as  well  as  the 
iutercostal  spaces,  and  they  may  extend  over  the  pritcordia.  When 
the  heart  is  tranquil,  in  health,  a  shock  is  rarely  if  ever  perceived. 
The  fifth  rib  is  occasionally  slightly  raised  by  the  movementa  of 
the  apex  during  the  systole.  In  disease,  these  effects  of  the  heart's 
action  are  often  marked.  A  perceptible  and  more  or  less  forcibly 
shock  attends  certain  palpitations  which  are  merely  functional. 
The  heart  appears  to  act  with  violence.  It  seems  to  knock  against 
the  ribs.  The  sensation,  in  some  instances,  is  as  if  the  chest  were 
struck  with  a  hammer.  The  patient  is  painfully  sensible  of  the 
force  of  the  impulsion,  while,  in  health,  if  the  heart  be  not  excited, 
its  movements  take  place  without  the  mind  being  cognizant  of 
them.  The  violence  of  the  action  is  shown  by  the  movements  of 
the  body,  of  the  dress,  of  the  bedclothes.  The  instances  related  of 
fracture  of  the  ribs  and  detachment  of  the  costal  cartilages  by  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  are  doubtless  apocryphal,  but  the  shock 
is  sometimes  very  great.     It  may  be  limited  to  the  apex  or  felt  at 
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the  base,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  praacordia.  Alone,  the  shock, 
however  violent,  only  indicates  excited  action  of  the  heart.  It  does 
not,  of  necessity,  imply  organic  disease.  It  may  be  due  simply  to 
the  &ct  that  the  heart  acts  with  spasmodic  or  convulsive  quickness 
and  force.  It  is  represented  by  the  intense  action  incident  to  fear 
and  some  other  emotions.  If  it  be  inorganic  or  functional,  it  is 
usually  temporary,  unattended  by  physical  signs  denoting  organic 
lesions,  and  characterized  by  circumstances  which  will  be  hereafter 
considered  as  distinctive  of  nervous  disorder  or  palpitation.  Or- 
ganic disease,  it  is  true,  is  often  attended  by  violent  action  of  the 
heart,  but  the  significance  of  the  latter  as  a  sign  of  the  former 
depends  on  the  coexistence  of  other  signs  which  are  more  unequi- 
vocal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  organic  disease  is  often  present 
when  the  heart's  action  is  more  feeble  than  in  health.  A  strong 
heaving  movement  of  the  ribs  or  the  prsecordia  is,  however,  highly 
significant  of  enlargement  by  hypertrophy.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  shock  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively sluggish,  prolonged,  powerful  elevation  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
The  head,  applied  as  in  immediate  auscultation,  is  raised,  and,  by 
the  hand  placed  over  the  prsecordia,  the  heart  is  felt  to  act  with 
abnormal  strength.  The  shock,  due  to  intense  functional  excite- 
ment, proceeds  merely  from  exaggerated  action  of  the  heart ;  the 
heaving  movement  in  hypertrophy  involves,  in  addition,  increased 
power  of  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  organ.  Moreover,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  surface  of  the  heart  being  in  contact  with  the 
thoracic  walls  over  a  larger  area,  the  extent  of  the  impulsive 
movement  is  greater.  The  distinction  just  drawn  is  the  same  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out  in  contrasting  the  prolonged,  power- 
ful apex-beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  with  the  smart,  sharp, 
violent  impulse  which  only  indicates  excited  activity  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole.  The  distinction  in  both  instances  is  practically 
important,  but  in  discriminating  between  functional  disorder  and 
organic  disease,  in  practice,  the  diagnostician  will,  of  course,  be 
guided  by  the  absence  or  concurrence  of  other  signs.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  heaving  of  the  prsscordia  is  not  uniformly 
present  .in  hypertrophy.  The  presence  of  this  sign  involves,  as  a 
condition,  a  degree  of  functional  activity  proportionate  to  the 
augmented  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls;  in  other  words,  it 
will  not  be  present  if  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  be  weakened 
from  any  cause,  notwithstanding  the  augmented  bulk  of  the  organ. 
Clinical  observation,  in  fact,  shows  that  a  heaving  impulse  is  often 
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wanting  in  cases  of  hypertrophy.  While,  therefore,  the  presence 
of  this  sign  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hypertrophy,  its  absence 
is  by  no  means  proof  that  hypertrophy  does  not  exist. 

3.  Abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds;  diminished  extent  and 
degree  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  of  vocal  resonance  within  the 
preecordiaf  a«  determined  by  auscvUaiion, 

The  clinical  importance  of  abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart- 
sounds  has  relation  more  to  valvidar  affections  than  to  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
connection  with  the  latter.  And  here,  as  in  treating  of  the  physical 
signs  embraced  in  the  two  classes  already  considered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  premise  some  account  of  the  heart-sounds  in  health. 
To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these  sounds, 
would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable,  as  well  as  foreign  to  the  prac- 
tical character  of  this  work.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  concise  state- 
ment of  points  which  are  essential  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease ;  and  I  shall  devote  to  these  less  space 
in  consequence  of  having  recently  considered  them  in  a  special 
publication,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuljer  exposition 
of  the  subject.' 

The  two  heart-sounds,  which  together  form  the  beat  or  revolu- 
tion of  the  heart,  are  called  the  first  and  second,  or  the  systolic 
and  diastolic  sound.  By  the  latter  terms,  it  is  implied  that  the 
first  sound  occurs  during  the  systole  and  the  second  sound  during 
the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  This,  although  called  in  question 
by  some,  may  be  assumed  as  sufficiently  established.*  These  sounds, 
respectively,  have  their  maximum  of  intensity,  and  their  characters 
are  best  studied  in  different  situations,  viz.,  the  first  sound  over  the 
point  where  the  apex-beat  is  felt,  and  the  second  sound  just  above 
the  base  of  the  heart,  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs  near  to  the  sternum.  Studied  in  these  different 
situations,  the  two  sounds  differ  as  respects  duration,  pitch,  and 
quality.    The  first  sound,  over  the  apex,  is  longer,  lower,  and  has 

'  On  the  Clinical  Stadj  of  the  Heart-Sounds  in  Health  and  Disease.  Prize  Essay. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  zi.,  1858. 

'  M.  Beau  contends  that  the  first  sound  is  due  to  the  auricular  contractions. 
Op.  cit. 
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a  booming^  quality.  The  second  sound,  in  the  second  intercostal 
space  near  the  sternum  on  either  side,  is  shorter,  more  acute,  and 
has  a  flapping  or  valvular  quality.  These  diflferences  in  characters 
between  the  two  sounds  are  generally  well  marked  when  the  com- 
parison is  made  in  the  different  situations  mentioned,  but,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  they  are  much  less  marked  in  other  situations 
within  the  prsdcordia.  The  sources  of  each  of  the  sounds,  and  the 
parts  concerned  in  its  production,  are  important  to  be  considered. 
With  reference  to  these  and  other  points,  we  will  notice  each  sound 
separately,  commencing  with  the  second  sound. 

The  second  sound  succeeds  the  first  after  an  interval  extremely 
brief,  but,  when  the  beats  of  the  heart  are  not  much  accelerated, 
distinctly  appreciable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  duration  of  this 
interval  and  the  second  sound  combined  is  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
sound,  or  of  the  longer  interval  which  separates  the  second  sound 
from  the  succeeding  first  sound,  the  latter  interval  and  the  first 
sound  being  about  equal  in  duration.  This  sound,  i,  6.,  the  second, 
as  already  stated,  is  best  studied  just  above  the  base  of  the  heart, 
in  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  near  to  the  sternum. 
If  the  second  sound  be  compared  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sternum, 
a  difference  in  pitch  and  other  characters  is  generally  apparent.  On 
the  right  side  the  sound  is  more  acute,  more  abrupt,  louder,  and 
apparently  nearer  the  ear.  These  differences,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in 
these  situations,  and  also  with  clinical  facts  pertaining  to  disease, 
warrant  the  conclusion  that,  when  a  disparity  exists,  the  sound  on 
the  left  side  emanates  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  on  the 
right  ^de  from  the  aorta.  The  sound  in  both  situations  has  an 
unmixed,  valvular  quality,  and,  in  view  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  on  living  animals,  and  the  effects  of  disease,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  valv^  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  the 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  its  production.  There  is,  then,  a 
pulmonary  second  sound,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  succeeding  the  ventricular  systole,  and  an  aortic 
second  sound,  referable  to  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta.  The 
second  sound  of  the  heart  presents  the  characters  of  that  due  to  the 
pulmonary  valves,  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  organ,  i.  e^  just 
above  the  xiphoid  cartilage  in  some  persons ;  occasionally,  also,  in 

'  The  term  booming,  borrowed  from  Dr.  WalshO)  has  not  a  very  definite  signifi- 
cation; bat  expresses  a  difference  in  quality  difficult  to  be  described,  although 
easily  ai^reoiated  bj  the  ear. 
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the  third  intercostal  space  on  the  left  aide  and  over  the  body  of  tie 
heart,  within  the  superficial  cardiac  region.  Elsewhere,  within  the 
prtecordia,  and  at  points  removed  from  the  pr^cordia,  wherever  the 
second  sound  is  heard,  it  presents  the  characters  distinctive  of  the 
sound  produced  at  the  aortic  orifice.  These  facta  are  ascertalaed 
ty  comparing,  in  a  auEficient  number  of  healthy  peraona,  the  secood 
sound,  as  heard  at  different  points,  with  that  heard  in  the  second 
intercostal  space  on  the  right  and  left  side.  It  follows  from  the 
facta  just  stated  that  the  aortic  second  sound  is  much  more  intense 
and  widely  diffused  than  the  pulmonary,  the  latter,  in  some  persoBS, 
being  distinguishable  alone  in  the  second  intercostal  space  on  the 
left  side;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  aortic  sound  predominates  even  in 
that  situation.  The  second  sound  of  the  heart  maintains  its  distinct- 
ive characters  of  pitch,  duration,  and  valvular  quality,  unaflected 
by  the  causes  which  affect  the  movements  of  the  heart  within  the 
limits  of  health,  such  as  exercise,  mental  agitation,  etc.  Its  intensity 
even  ia  not  much  affected  by  these  causes.  These  facts  show  its 
unmixed  character,  in  other  words,  that  it  consists  of  a  single 
element  only,  a  valvular  element,  in  this  respect  differing  !tom.  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart. 

The  6r3t  sound  of  the  heart,  stadied  at  the  situation  where  its 
intensity  is  greatest,  viz.,  over  the  apex  of  the  organ,  is  a  mixed 
sound.  In  this  situation,  it  is  usually  accentualed,  that  is,  in  the 
succession  of  the  two  sounds  the  stress  falls  upon  the  first,  while  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  at  other  points,  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  sound.  The  mixed  nature  of  the  first  sound  is  shown  by 
the  difference  which  it  presents  on  auscultation  over  the  apex,  and 
at  other  points  within  the  prtecordia;  by  contrasting  its  characters 
as  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  firmly  placed  directly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  with  those  which  it  presents  when  some  soft 
material  is  interposed  between  the  instrument  and  integument,  or 
when  the  instrument  is  imperfectly  applied;  by  auscultating  over 
the  apex  when  the  person  examined  is  placed  in  different  positions, 
and  taking  into  consideration  modifications  incident  to  certain 
diseases  and  peculiar  to  certain  persons  in  health.'  The  clinical 
study  of  this  sound  in  health  and  disease  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  composed  chiefiy  of  two  different  elements.  One  of  these 
elements  consists  of  a  valvular  sound,  due  to  the  action  of  the 

'  In  iLe  priio  ouiy  already  referred  to  (Trant.  Am.  Med.  AiioctatioH,  vol.  xf., 
ISfig),  the  anlhar  gives  a  fall  accoant  of  the  reBnlU  of  the  clinical  atndj  of  tUs 
sound  undor  the  dilTi^rent  circumstaaces  mentioned  abore. 
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mitral  and  tricuspid  valves.  The  other  element,  in  the  anthor^s 
opiftion,  proceeds  from  the  movement  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  thoracic  walls.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  however, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  the  latter  element  be  thus  explained  or 
whether  it  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  sound  adequate 
to  its  production,  due  directly  to  muscular  contraction.  Beferring 
it  to  the  movement  of  the  apex  against  the  thoracic  walls,  this 
element  may  be  called  the  element  of  impulsion^  and  the  other  ele- 
ment the  valvular  elemeni}  These  names  will  be  employed  in  this 
"work  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  two  elements  composing 
the  first  sound. 

These  two  elements  of  the  first  sound  are  combined  in  different 
proportions  in  different  situations  in  which  auscultation  is  practised, 
in  different  positions  of  the  body,  and  under  different  circumstances 
pertaining  to  disease.  At  certain  points,  the  element  of  impulsion 
may  be  eliminated,  leaving  the  valvular  element  alone  present.  The 
element  of  impulsion  predominates  and  drowns  the  valvular  ele- 
ment, often  on  auscultation  over  the  apex.  It  predominates,  as  a 
jrule,  over  the  body  of  the  heart.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the 
valvular  element  frequently  predominates.  At  the  left  border  of 
the  heart,  over  the  left  nipple,  the  valvular  element  predominates, 
and,  on  carrying  the  stethoscope  to  the  left  of  this  point  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  the  element  of  impulsion  is  eliminated,  and 
the  valvular  element  remains,  leaving  the  sound  as  purely  valvular 
in  quality  and  as  short  as  the  second  sound.  The  valvular  element 
predominates  generally  at  the  right  border  of  the  heart  and  at  all 
the  points  removed  from  the  prsecordial  region  where  the  first 
sound  is  appreciable.  These  facts,  established  by  the  clinical  study 
of  the  heart-sounds  in  health,  show  that,  although  the  element  of 
impulsion  predominates  over  the  apex  and  body,  the  valvular 
element  alone  is  much  diffused  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organ. 

*  DisouflMon  of  this  opinion,  respecting  the  mechanism  of  the  element  of  impnl- 
f  ion  of  the  first  sound,  is  waived  in  this  work.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author's  prize  essay  on  the  clinical  study  of  the  heart-sounds  for  the  grounds  on 
which  the  opinion  is  entertained.  I  wiU  simply  add  here  that  the  experiment  of 
placing  Canunann's  stethoscope  over  the  naked  heart,  when  exposed  in  a  living 
animal,  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  .that  muscular  contrac- 
tion furnishes  an  element  of  the  first  sound.  The  first  sound  in  this  experiment 
is  intensely  valvular.  This  sound  sometimes  has  a  similar  intense  valvular 
quality,  in  cases  of  great  functional  excitement  of  the  organ,  when  the  stethoscope 
is  applied  on  the  chest  over  the  point  of  apex-beat,  the  element  of  impulsion 
heing,  from  some  cause,  wanting. 
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in  some  instances,  at  least,  in  which  an  auricular  impulse  has 
been  supposed  to  exist.  Dr.  Stokes  reports  a  case  in  which  an 
impulse  was  felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  evidently,  from 
the  appearances  after  death,  due  to  a  retro-current  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  the  right  auricle  being  enormously  dilated  and  its 
walls  attenuated.^  It  is  evident  that  an  impulse  produced  in  this 
way  through  the  left  auricle  involves  the  supposition  of  auricular 
dilatation.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  without  insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid  valves,  an  impulse  may  be  produced  by  the 
momentum  communicated  to  the  blood  contained  within  a  dilated 
and  distended  auricle  by  the  backward  pressure  of  these  valves 
during  the  ventricular  systole. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  occurrence  of  movements  in 
the  intercostal  spaces,  impulsive  or  retractive,  involves  contingencies 
irrespective  of  cardiac  disease.  They  are  more  likely  to  occur  in 
persons  who  have  flattened  chests  and  long  sternums  than  in  those 
with  a  thoracic  conformation  the  opposite  of  this.  They  require  a 
certain  thinness  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  are  more  marked 
in  proportion  as  the  thoracic  walls  are  attenuated.  They  may  be 
obvious  when  the  heart  is  excited,  and  not  appreciable  when  the 
organ  acts  feebly.  They  may  be  due  to  abnormal  conditions  per- 
taining to  the  lungs,  the  heart  remaining  sound.  They  are  ob- 
served in  some  instances  in  which  the  pulmonary  substance  is 
withdrawn  from  the  heart,  as  after  the  absorption  of  liquid  effusion 
in  pleurisy  affecting  the  left  side  and  in  some  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
An  effect  of  these  affections  is  often  to  leave  an  enlarged  area  of 
the  heart's  surface  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  motions  of  the  organ  may  communicate 
corresponding  movements  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  Hence,  impul- 
sive movements  elsewhere  than  over  the  apex  of  the  heart  are 
never  signs  of  enlargement,  unless  associated  with  altered  situation 
of  the  apex-beat  and  other  signs  indicating  that  the  bulk  of  the 
organ  is  increased. 

The  conformation  of  the  chest  in  some  persons  is  such  that  an 
impulse  referable  to  the  heart  is  felt,  in  health,  in  the  epigastrium 
by  directing  the  fingers  upwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  false 
ribs  on  the  left  side.    In  the  majority  of  persons  the  organ  is  too 

'  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  290.  Dr.  Stokes  attributes  the 
impulse  over  the  dilated  anricle,  in  that  case,  to  the  auricular  contraction ;  but  as 
he  states  that  it  was  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole  or  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart,  it  seems  clearly  to  have  been  due  to  a  regurgitant  current. 
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far   removed  for  its  action  to  be  appreciable  in  this  situation. 
Cardiac  impnlse  in  the  epigastrium  is  therefore  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  a  sign  of  disease.    As  a  morbid  sign,  it  denotes  either 
•  enlargement  of  the  heart  or  displacement  in  a  downward  direction. 
It  is  a  sign  by  no  means  present  in  most  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart.    The  oblique  position  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  prevent 
much  descent  towards  the  epigastrium.  These  circumstances  apply, 
as  has  been  seen,  measurably,  to  cases  in  which  the  enlargement 
predominates  in  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  ventricle.    But  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  an  impulse  in  this  situation  is  more  likely  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  enlargement  of  the  right  than  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle.    When  it  proceeds  from  a  cardiac  aflFection,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  right 
ventricle  is  enlarged.   A  strong  impulse,  under  these  circumstances, 
goes  to  show  that  the  enlargement  involves  not  merely  dilatation, 
but  hypertrophy.    The  question  to  be  first  settled  is.  Does  it  pro- 
ceed from  increased  size  of  the  heart?     This  question  may  be 
settled  frequently  by  reference  to  the  apex-beat.    If  the  beat  be  in 
its  normal  situation,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  enlargement,  the 
impulse  in  the  epigastrium  is  probably  normal.    It  is  not  a  sign  of 
disease.    But  if  the  apex-beat  be  removed  to  the  left  of  its  normal 
position,  it  becomes  a  sign  of  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle. 
When  this  is  the  case,  other  signs  of  enlargement  will  also  be 
present.    The  diagnostic  value  of  the  sign  thus,  when  it  is  attri- 
butable to  a  cardiac  affection,  consists  in  its  indicating  that  the 
right  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  enlargement.    When  it  is  determinable 
that  the  epigastric  impulse  is  due  to  cardiac  enlargenient,  the  extent 
of  the  impulse  will,  in  some  measure,  be  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  power  of  the 
injpulse  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  enlargement  is  by  hypertrophy, 
Provided  that  the  organ  is  not  weakened  from  O'^J  ^^^e,  or  pre- 
sented from  contracting  completely.    The  impulse  is  communicate 
^^  some  instances  not  only  to  the  epigastrium,  but  to  the  lower  par 
^f  the  sternum,  and  it  is  sometimes  suflBcient  to  cause  a  moveme  ^ 
h^vtihle  to  the  eye  and  touch,  which  extends  over  the  site  ot 
Kr   When  due  to  displacement  of  the  heart,  in  the  g^^^^/^^J^^^^^ 
;^f  iDcfon.>efl  it  is  depeodent  on  emphysema  affecting  the  leit  i 

.    "  ajjaieu        °         jjg  diaphragm   and  liver,  and  the  acuou 
^'atance  offered  by^^^^  .^  ^^^  epigastrium.    The  signs  and  symP 


^  tight  ventricle  is 
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toms  of  emphysema  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  &ct  that  this 
cause  of  displacement  exists.  The  apex-beat,  under  these  circuin- 
stances,  is  frequently  or  generally  wanting.  Emphysema,  however, 
induces  enlargement  of  the  heart,  seated  primarily  and  especially ' 
in  the  right  ventricle.  The  epigastric  impulse,  therefore,  may  be 
due  to  both  causes  combined,  viz.,  enlargement  and  displacement 
To  determine  the  proportion  which  each  bears  in  the  production  of 
the  sign  is  not  easy.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  heart  are  determin* 
able  by  percussion,  or  if  the  situation  of  the  apex-beat  can  be 
ascertained,  this  point  may  be  settled  with  much  precision.  In 
examining  the  epigastrium  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  car- 
diac enlargement,  it  is  important  not  to  confound  an  impulse 
undoubtedly  referable  to  the  heart  with  pulsations  often  fdt  in 
that  situation  which  are  only  indirectly  attributable  to  the  heart's 
action.  In  some  thin  persons,  the  beating  of  the  descending  aorta 
may  be  here  felt;  and  in  connection  with  hysteria  and  other 
nervous  aflections,  especially  when  accompanied  by  gastric  tym- 
panites, strong  pulsations  are  perceived  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
are  said  not  to  be  uniformly  synchronous  with  the  heart's  move- 
ments, and  the  mechanism  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  is 
not  difficult  by  means  of  palpation  either  to  trade  these  pulsations 
directly  to  the  heart  or  to  isolate  them  from  the  latter. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently  attended  by  a  shock  felt  by 
the  hand  or  the  head  applied  over  the  prsecordia.  Sensible  move- 
ments are  also  sometimes  communicated  to  the  ribs,  as  well  as  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  they  may  extend  over  the  praacordia.  When 
the  heart  is  tranquil,  in  health,  a  shock  is  rarely  if  ever  perceived. 
The  fifth  rib  is  occasionally  slightly  raised  by  the  movemenfa  of 
the  apex  during  the  systole.  In  disease,  these  effects  of  the  heart's 
action  are  often  marked.  A  perceptible  and  more  or  less  forciblp 
shock  attends  certain  palpitations  which  are  merely  functional 
The  heart  appears  to  act  with  violence.  It  seems  to  knock  against 
the  ribs.  The  sensation,  in  some  instances,  is  as  if  the  chest  were 
struck  with  a  hammer.  The  patient  is  painfully  sensible  of  the 
force  of  the  impulsion,  while,  in  health,  if  the  heart  be  not  excited, 
its  movements  take  place  without  the  mind  being  cognizant  of 
them.  The  violence  of  the  action  is  shown  by  the  movements  of 
the  body,  of  the  dress,  of  the  bedclothes.  The  instances  related  of 
fracture  of  the  ribs  and  detachment  of  the  costal  cartilages  by  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  are  doubtless  apocryphal,  but  the  shock 
is  sometimes  very  great.    It  may  be  limited  to  the  apex  or  felt  at 
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tbe  base,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  prsecordia.  Alone,  the  shock, 
however  violent,  only  indicates  excited  action  of  the  heart.  It  does 
not,  of  necessity,  imply  organic  disease.  It  may  be  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  heart  acts  with  spasmodic  or  convulsive  quickness 
and  force.  It  is  represented  by  the  intense  action  incident  to  fear 
and  some  other  emotions.  If  it  be  inorganic  or  functional,  it  is 
usually  temporary,  unattended  by  physical  signs  denoting  organic 
lesions,  and  characterized  by  circumstances  which  will  be  hereafter 
considered  as  distinctive  of  nervous  disorder  or  palpitation.  Or- 
ganic disease,  it  is  true,  is  often  attended  by  violent  action  of  the 
heart,  but  the  significance  of  the  latter  as  a  sign  of  the  former 
depends  on  the  coexistence  of  other  signs  which  are  more  unequi- 
vocal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  organic  disease  is  often  present 
when  the  heart's  action  is  more  feeble  than  in  health.  A  strong 
heaving  movement  of  the  ribs  or  the  prsecordia  is,  however,  highly 
significant  of  enlargement  by  hypertrophy.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  shock  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively sluggish,  prolonged,  powerful  elevation  of  tbe  thoracic  walls. 
The  head,  applied  as  in  immediate  auscultation,  is  raised,  and,  by 
the  hand  placed  over  the  praecordia,  the  heart  is  felt  to  act  with 
abnormal  strength.  The  shock,  due  to  intense  functional  excite- 
ment, proceecb  merely  from  exaggerated  action  of  the  heart ;  the 
heaving  movement  in  hypertrophy  involves,  in  addition,  increased 
power  of  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  organ.  Moreover,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  surface  of  the  heart  being  in  contact  with  the 
thoracic  walls  over  a  larger  area,  the  extent  of  the  impulsive 
movement  is  greater.  The  distinction  just  drawn  is  the  same  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out  in  contrasting  the  prolonged,  power- 
ful apex-beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  with  the  smart,  sharp, 
violent  impulse  which  only  indicates  excited  activity  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole.  The  distinction  in  both  instances  is  practically 
important,  but  in  discriminating  between  functional  disorder  and 
organic  disease,  in  practice,  the  diagnostician  will,  of  course,  be 
guided  by  the  absence  or  concurrence  of  other  signs.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  heaving  of  the  prsacordia  is  not  uniformly 
present  ,in  hypertrophy.  The  presence  of  this  sign  involves,  as  a 
condition,  a  degree  of  functional  activity  proportionate  to  the 
augmented  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls;  in  other  words,  it 
will  not  be  present  if  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  be  weakened 
from  any  cause,  notwithstanding  the  augmented  bulk  of  the  organ. 
Clinical  observation,  in  fact,  shows  that  a  heaving  impulse  is  often 
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wanting  in  cases  of  hypertrophy.  While,  therefore,  the  presence 
of  this  sign  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hypertrophy,  its  absence 
is  by  no  means  proof  that  hypertrophy  does  not  exist 

3.  Abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds ;  diminished  extent  and 
degree  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  of  vocal  resonance  mthin  (he 
praecordia,  as  determined  by  auscultation. 

The  clinical  importance  of  abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart- 
sounds  has  relation  more  to  valvular  affections  than  to  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
connection  with  the  latter.  And  here,  as  in  treating  of  the  physical 
signs  embraced  in  the  two  classes  already  considered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  premise  some  account  of  the  heart-sounds  in  health. 
To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these  sounds, 
would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable,  as  well  as  foreign  to  the  prac- 
tical character  of  this  work.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  concise  state- 
ment of  points  which  are  essential  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease ;  and  I  shall  devote  to  these  less  space 
in  consequence  of  having  recently  considered  them  in  a  special 
publication,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fu4er  exposition 
of  the  subject.' 

The  two  heart-sounds,  which  together  form  the  beat  or  revolu- 
tion of  the  heart,  are  called  the  first  and  second,  or  the  systolic 
and  diastolic  sound.  By  the  latter  terms,  it  is  implied  that  the 
first  sound  occurs  during  the  systole  and  the  second  sound  during 
the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  This,  although  called  in  question 
by  some,  may  be  assumed  as  sufficiently  established.*  These  sounds, 
respectively,  have  their  maximum  of  intensity,  and  their  characters 
are  best  studied  in  different  situations,  viz.,  the  first  sound  over  the 
point  where  the  apex-beat  is  felt,  and  the  second  sound  just  above 
the  base  of  the  heart,  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs  near  to  the  sternum.  Studied  in  these  different 
situations,  the  two  sounds  differ  as  respects  duration,  pitch,  and 
(juality.    The  first  sound,  over  the  apex,  is  longer,  lower,  and  has 

>  On  the  Clinical  Stadj  of  the  Heart-Sounds  in  Health  and  Disease.  Prize  Essaj. 
TranHactionB  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  xi.,  1858. 

'  M.  Beau  contends  that  the  first  sonnd  is  due  to  the  auricular  contractions. 
Op.  cit. 
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a  booming^  quality.  The  second  sound,  in  the  second  intercostal 
space  near  the  sternum  on  either  side,  is  shorter,  more  acute,  and 
has  a  flapping  or  valvular  quality.  These  differences  in  characters 
between  the  two  sounds  are  generally  well  marked  when  the  com- 
parison is  made  in  the  different  situations  mentioned,  but,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  they  are  much  less  marked  in  other  situations 
within  the  prsdcordia.  The  sources  of  each  of  the  sounds,  and  the 
parts  concerned  in  its  production,  are  important  to  be  considered. 
With  reference  to  these  and  other  points,  we  will  notice  each  sound 
separately,  commencing  with  the  second  sound. 

The  second  sound  succeeds  the  first  after  an  interval  extremely 
brief,  but,  when  the  beats  of  the  heart  are  not  much  accelerated, 
distinctly  appreciable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  duration  of  this 
interval  and  the  second  sound  combined  is  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
sound,  or  of  the  longer  interval  which  separates  the  second  sound 
from  the  succeeding  first  sound,  the  latter  interval  and  the  first 
sound  being  about  equal  in  duration.  This  sound,  i,  e.,  the  second, 
as  already  stated,  is  best  studied  just  above  the  base  of  the  heart, 
in  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  near  to  the  sternum. 
If  the  second  sound  be  compared  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sternum, 
a  difference  in  pitch  and  other  characters  is  generally  apparent.  On 
the  right  side  the  sound  is  more  acute,  more  abrupt,  louder,  and 
apparently  nearer  the  ear.  These  differences,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in 
these  situations,  and  also  with  clinical  facts  pertaining  to  disease, 
warrant  the  conclusion  that,  when  a  disparity  exists,  the  sound  on 
the  left  side  emanates  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  on  the 
right  qide  from  the  aorta.  The  sound  in  both  situations  has  an 
unmixed,  valvular  quality,  and,  in  view  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  on  living  animals,  and  the  effects  of  disease,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  valv^  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  the 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  its  production.  There  is,  then,  a 
pulmonary  second  sound,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  succeeding  the  ventricular  systole,  and  an  aortic 
second  sound,  referable  to  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta.  The 
second  sound  of  the  heart  presents  the  characters  of  that  due  to  the 
pulmonary  valves,  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  organ,  i.  e.,  just 
above  the  xiphoid  cartilage  in  some  persons ;  occasionally,  also,  in 

>  The  term  booming,  borrowed  from  Dr.  Walshe,  has  not  a  yery  definite  signifi- 
cation ;  but  expresses  a  diflference  in  quality  difficult  to  be  described,  although 
easilj  appreciated  hy  the  ear. 
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the  third  intercostal  space  on  the  left  side  and  over  the  body  of  the 
heart,  within  the  saperficial  cardiac  region.  Elsewhere,  within  the 
prsecordia,  and  at  points  removed  from  the  prsecordia,  wherever  the 
second  sound  is  heard,  it  presents  the  characters  distinctive  of  the 
sound  produced  at  the  aortic  orifice.  These  facts  are  ascertained 
by  comparing,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  persons,  the  second 
sound,  as  heard  at  different  points,  with  that  heard  in  the  second 
intercostal  space  on  the  right  and  left  side.  It  follows  from  the 
facts  just  stated  that  the  aortic  second  sound  is  much  more  intense 
and  widely  diffused  than  the  pulmonary,  the  latter,  in  some  persons, 
being  distinguishable  alone  in  the  second  intercostal  space  on  the 
left  side ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  aortic  sound  predominates  even  in 
that  situation.  The  second  sound  of  the  heart  maintains  its  distinct- 
ive characters  of  pitch,  duration,  and  valvular  quality,  unaffected 
by  the  causes  which  affect  the  movements  of  the  heart  within  the 
limits  of  health,  such  as  exercise,  mental  agitation,  etc.  Its  intensity 
even  is  not  much  afi^ted  by  these  causes.  These  facts  show  its 
unmixed  character,  in  other  words,  that  it  consists  of  a  single 
element  only,  a  valvular  element,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart,  studied  at  the  situation  where  its 
intensity  is  greatest,  viz.,  over  the  apex  of  the  organ,  is  a  mixed 
sound.  In  this  situation,  it  is  usually  accerUuated^  that  is,  in  the 
succession  of  the  two  sounds  the  stress  fiedls  upon  the  first,  while  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  at  other  points,  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  sound.  The  mixed  nature  of  the  first  sound  is  shown  by 
the  difference  which  it  presents  on  auscultation  over  the  apex,  and 
at  other  points  within  the  prsecordia ;  by  contrasting  its  characters 
as  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  firmly  placed  directly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  with  those  which  it  presents  when  some  soft 
material  is  interposed  between  the  instrumef&t  and  integument,  or 
when  the  instrument  is  imperfectly  applied;  by  auscultating  over 
the  apex  when  the  person  examined  is  placed  in  different  positions, 
and  taking  into  consideration  modifications  incident  to  certain 
diseases  and  peculiar  to  certain  persons  in  health.^  The  clinical 
study  of  this  sound  in  health  and  disease  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  two  different  elements.  One  of  these 
elements  consists  of  a  valvular  sound,  due  to  the  action  of  the 

*  In  the  piise  Miaj  already  referred  to  (TVaiM.  Am.  Med.  Association,  toI.  zi., 
1858),  the  author  gives  a  ftiU  aooonnt  of  the  reeulta  of  the  olinical  studjr  of  this 
Boand  under  the  different  cireumstancea  mentioned  above. 
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mitral  and  tricuspid  valves.  The  other  element,  in  the  author's 
opiflion,  proceeds  from  the  movement  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  thoracic  walls.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  however, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  the  latter  element  be  thus  explained  or 
whether  it  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  sound  adequate 
to  its  production,  due  directly  to  muscular  contraction.  Referring 
it  to  the  movement  of  the  apex  against  the  thoracic  walls,  this 
element  may  be  called  the  element  of  impulsion,  and  the  other  ele- 
ment the  valvular  element.^  These  names  will  be  employed  in  this 
work  to  distinguish  irom  each  other  the  two  elements  composing 
the  first  sound. 

These  two  elements  of  the  first  sound  are  combined  in  different 
proportions  in  different  situations  in  which  auscultation  is  practised, 
in  different  positions  of  the  body,  and  under  different  circumstances 
pertaining  to  disease.  At  certain  points,  the  element  of  impulsion 
may  be  eliminated,  leaving  the  valvular  element  alone  present.  The 
element  of  impulsion  predominates  and  drowns  the  valvular  ele- 
ment, often  on  auscultation  over  the  apex.  It  predominates,  as  a 
rule,  over  the  body  of  the  heart.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the 
valvular  element  frequently  predominates.  At  the  left  border  of 
the  heart,  over  the  left  nipple,  the  valvular  element  predominates, 
and,  on  carrying  the  stethoscope  to  the  left  of  this  point  for  a 
greater  or  leas  distance,  the  element  of  impulsion  is  eliminated,  and 
the  valvular  element  remains,  leaving  the  sound  as  purely  valvular 
in  quality  and  as  short  as  the  second  sound.  The  valvular  element 
predominates  generally  at  the  right  border  of  the  heart  and  at  all 
the  points  removed  from  the  prs^cordial  region  where  the  first 
sound  is  appreciable.  These  facts,  established  by  the  clinical  study 
of  the  heart-sounds  in  health,  show  that,  although  the  element  of 
impulsion  predominates  over  the  apex  and  body,  the  valvular 
element  alone  is  much  diffused  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organ. 

• 

■  Discnuj^ion  of  this  qpinion,  respecting  the  mechanism  of  the  element  of  impnl- 
aion  of  the  first  sound,  is  waiTed  in  this  work.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author's  prize  essay  on  the  clinical  study  of  the  heart-sounds  for  the  grounds  on 
which  the  opinion  is  entertained.  I  wiU  simply  add  here  that  the  experiment  of 
placing  Canimann's  stethoscope  over  the  naked  heart,  when  exposed  in  a  living 
animal,  seems  to  me  sui&cient  to  disproTe  the  hypothesis  :thai  muscular  contrac- 
tion furnishes  an  element  of  the  first  sound.  The  first  sound  in  this  experiment 
is  intensely  valvular.  This  sound  sometimes  has  a  similar  intense  valvular 
quality,  in  cases  of  great  functional  excitement  of  the  organ,  when  the  stethoscope 
k  applied  on  the  chest  over  the  point  of  apex-beat,  the  element  of  impalsion 
being,  from  some  cause,  wanting. 
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The  valvular  element  is  less  intense  than  the  second  sound,  the 
latter  being  often  heard  in  situations  to  which  the  former  is^not 
transmitted,  viz.,  on  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  chest,  in  the  right 
infra-clavicular  region,  and  over  the  back. 

The  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound,  as  stated  already,  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves.  Is  the  sound 
emanating  from  each  of  these  valves  ever  distinguishable  from  the 
other  ?  Clinical  observation  warrants  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Over  the  inferior  border  of  the  heart,  near  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  this  element  frequently  differs  in  pitch  from  the  s'ame 
element  when  heard  in  the  same  person  at  or  without  the  left 
nipple.  This  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  render  it  at  least 
highly  probable  that  the  source  of  the  sound  in  the  latter  situation 
is  at  the  mitral,  and  in  the  former  situation  at  the  tricuspid  valves. 

A  striking  point  of  disparity  between  the  first  and  second  sound 
of  the  heart  relates  to  the  extent  of  variation  in  intensity  in  difiTer- 
ent  persons,  and  in  the  same  person  under  difierent  circumstances 
within  the  limits  of  health,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  disease. 
The  first  sound  varies  considerably  in  intensity  according  to  the 
energy  with  which  the  heart  contracts,  and  according  to  the  pos- 
ture assumed ;  it  is  often  feeble  when  the  person  lies  on  the  back  as 
compared  with  intensity  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  lying  on  the  left 
side.  The  second  sound,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  little  change 
in  intensity  under  these  and  other  circumstances,  irrespective  of 
morbid  conditions.  The  variation  to  which  the  first  sound  is  liable 
relates  chiefly  to  the  element  of  impulsion.  The  valvular  element, 
like  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  is  not  subject  to  much  variation 
in  intensity,  exclusive  of  disease. 

The  relatively  greater  duration  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  as 
compared  with  the  second  sound,  depends  on  the  element  of  impul- 
sion. In  proportion  as  this  element  is  predominant  is  the  sound 
prolonged ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  this  element  is 
eliminated,  the  first  sound  is  no  longer  than  the  second.  The 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  sound  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  first  sound.  This  interval  is  shortened  in  proportion 
as  the  first  sound  is  prolonged,  and  it  is  lengthened  in  proportion 
as  the  element  of  impulsion  of  the  first  sound  is  impaired  or 
eliminated. 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  heart-sounds  in  health  em- 
braces, as  concisely  as  possible,  the  more  important  of  the  conclu- 
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sions  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
obtained  by  auscultation  in  the  examination  of  twenty-five  persons 
presumed  to  be  entirely  free  from  disease,  the  phenomena  being 
carefully  noted  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  these  results,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  publication 
already  alluded  to.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  modifications  of 
the  heart-sounds  observed  in  connection  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  The  modifications  significant  of  hypertrophy  difier  mate- 
rially from  those  which  pertain  to  dilatation.  The  former  relate  to 
the'present  subject.  The  latter  will  be  noticed  in  another  section 
in  connection  with  enlargement  by  dilatation. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  tends  to  exaggerate  the  element 
of  impulsion  of  the  first  or  systolic  sound  so  long  as  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart  remains  unimpaired.  The  impulsive  movements 
of  the  apex  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  coeteris  paribus,  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  hypertrophy  of  this  ventricle.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  occur  when  the  form  of  the  organ  is  so  changed  that  the  apex 
ceases  to  come  into  contact  with  the  thoracic  walls,  or  when,  owing 
to  muscular  weakness,  the  impulsive  movements  are  diminished 
instead  of  being  increased.  All  observers  have  remarked  that  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  while  the  muscular  energy  of  the  heart  is 
proportionate  to  its  increased  bulk,  the  first  sound  is  notably  dull 
and  prolonged.  The  dulness  and  prolongation  of  this  sound,  as 
compared  with  the  second,  in  health,  are  due  to  the  element  of 
impulsion.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  intelligible  that  when  the  impul- 
sive movements  are  increased,  the  effects  on  this  sound  are  abnor- 
2nal  dulness  and  prolongaticm,  as  well  as  exaggerated  intensity. 
Mere  exaggeration  of  this  sound  is  by  no  means  in  itself  significant 
of  hypertrophy.  Increased  muscular  action  of  the  heart,  as  in 
some  instances  of  functional  disorder,  renders  the  sound  abnormally 
intense,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  appreciable  at  a  distance  from  the 
chest,  and  painfully  perceived  by  the  patient.  Both  elements  of 
the  sound,  under  these  circumstances,  are  exaggerated.  This  is 
also  true  in  cases  of  pure  hypertrophy,  i.  e,,  uncomplicated  with 
valvular  lesions ;  but  in  hypertrophy  the  element  of  impulsion  is 
relatively  more  exaggerated  than  the  valvular  element,  and  hence, 
when  the  dulness  and  prolongation  are  marked,  as  well  as  the 
increased  intensity,  the  modification  becomes  significant  of  this 
afiEection.  Modifications  afiecting  the  valvular  element  of  the  first 
sound  are  of  importance  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of 
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valvular  lesions.     The  modifications  significant  of  hypertrophy 
relate  more  especially  to  the  element  of  impulsion.^ 

Modifications  of  the  second  or  diastolic  sound,  incident  to  hyper- 
trophy, may  afiect  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary  sound  separately 
or  combined.  The  pulmonary  and  the  aortic  sound  are  in  relation 
respectively  to  the  right  and  left  ventricle.  The  expansion  bf  the 
semilunar  valves  succeeding  the  ventricular  systole  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure  at  least,  to  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  ventrides. 
The  column  of  blood  propelled  from  the  ventricles  dilates  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  recoil  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
coats  of  these  vessels  during  the  ventricular  diastole  gives  rise  to 
the  expansion  of  the  valves,  which  occasions  the  second  sound. 
This  is  the  explanation  now  generally  received  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  expansion  of  the  valves  is  produced.  Whether  another 
agency  be  not  involved  in  the  production  of  the  second  sound,  viz., 
an  active  diastolic  expansion  of  the  ventricles,  is  a  matter  of  quee- 
tion.  The  force  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  if  not 
the  sole  agency,  is,  at  all  events,  the  most  important  in  causing  the 
expansion  of  the  valves.  This  force,  it  is  obvious,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole. The  dilation  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  greater 
the  more  powerful  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  re- 
bound of  the  arterial  coats  is  stronger  the  more  the  vessels  have 
been  dilated.  Hence,  the  intensity  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart 
represents  the  power  of  the  systolic  contractions  of  the  ventricles; 
and  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary  sound  respectively  represent,  in 
this  respect,  the  left  and  the  right  ventricle.  The  two  ventriclesi 
as  has  been  seen,  may  become  enlarged  by  hypertrophy  separately, 
as  well  as  conjointly ;  and  when  both  are  affected  the  enlargement 
of  one  generally  predominates  over  that  of  the  other.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  expected,  and  clinical  observation  shows  that  an 
abnormal  intensity  of  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary  sound  sepa- 

*  Mj  clinical  observations  have  led  me  to  regard  exaggeration  of  the  tricuspid 
portion  of  the  valvnlar  element  of  the  first  sound  as  evidence,  in  some  cases,  of 
h7x>ertroph7  of  the  right  ventricle.  To  determine  the  fact  of  its  exaggeration,  the 
valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  is  to  be  compared  at  the  inferior  boundaiy  of 
the  heart,  near  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  with  this  element  at  the  left  border  of  tha 
heart  at  or  without  the  left  nipple.  In  health,  this  element  of  the  first  sound  is 
notably  more  feeble  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation.  If  the  valvular 
sound  be  equally  or  more  marked  at  the  inferior  botindary  of  the  heart,  provided 
the  mitral  valves  are  sound,  it  is  evidence  that  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
exists,  if  other  signs  of  cardiac  enlargement  are  at  the  same  time  present. 
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lately,  may  become  a  sign  of  hypertrophy  affecting,  in  the  one 
case,  the  left,  and,  in  the  other  case,  the  right  ventricle. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  gives  rise  to  exaggerated 
intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  t.  e.,  the  sound  having  its 
maximum  of  intensity  in  the  second  intercostal  space  on  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum,  provided  this  effect  be  not  prevented  by 
attendant  circumstances,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Lesions 
affecting  the  aortic  valves,  diminished  elasticity  of  the  aorta  from 
disease  of  its  coats,  contraction  at  the  mitral  orifice,  or  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, both  lessening  the  column  of  blood  propelled  by  the 
ventricle  into  the  aorta,  are  circumstances  which  obviously  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  aortic  second  sound 
proportionate  to  the  augmented  power  of  the  ventricle.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  seldom  altogether  devoid  of  these 
circumstances.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  rare  instances  of 
uncomplicated  hypertrophy  of  this  ventricle  that  the  aortic  second 
sound  is  notably  exaggerated.  As  a  physical  sign,  therefore,  it  has 
very  little  value. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seldom 
associated  with  circumstances  preventing  its  effect  on  the  pulmonary 
second  sound,  i.  e,y  the  sound  as  heard  in  the  second  intercostal 
space  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  Lesions  of  the  semilunar 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  are  of 
extremely  infrequent  occurrence.  Exaggerated  intensity  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound,  therefore,  is  highly  significant  of  hyper- 
trophy of  this  ventricle.  This  effect  is  especially  marked  if,  in 
conjunction  with  increased  power  of  the  ventricular  contraction, 
there  exists  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  involving  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  The  resistance 
which  the  column  of  blood  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
meets  with,  induces  a  greater  dilation  of  this  artery  during  the 
ventricular  systole,  and,  consequently,  a  stronger  recoil  after  the 
systole,  giving  rise  to  a  louder  pulmonary  second  sound.  Pulmo- 
nary congestion,  often  due  to  mitral  contraction  or  regurgitation, 
generally  co-exists  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
stands  to  the  latter  in  the  relation  of  causation.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  exaggerated  intensity  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound, 
it  is  to  be  compared  with  the  aortic  second  sound  in  the  same 
intercostal  space  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  In  making  this 
comparison,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  lesions  affecting  the 
mitral  orifice  (contraction,  or  regurgitation,  or  both),  which  are 
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often  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  involve 
diminished  intensity  of  the  aortic  sound  by  lessening  the  amoant 
of  blood  propelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
aorta.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pulmonary  second  sound 
may  be  more  intense  than  the  aortic,  when  its  actual  intensity  is 
not  augmented.  Exaggeration  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  mitral  lesions  just  named,  will  be 
again  noticed  in  treating  of  these  lesions.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  mere  functional  excitement  of  the  heart,  both  the 
pulmonary  and  aortic  second  sound  acquire  an  abnormal  intensity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  second  sound,  in  both  situations,  is 
alike  exaggerated.  Abnormal  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
emanating  from  either  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  is  more  signi- 
ficant of  hypertrophy  than  when  the  sound  from  both  of  these 
sources  is  alike  augmented.  But  with  respect  to  the  second,  as 
well  as  the  first  sound,  abnormal  increase  of  intensity  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  sign  of  hypertrophy  only  when  other  physical  signs 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart  are  at  the  same  time  present.  Another 
point  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  viz :  In  the  progress  of  hypertrophy, 
a  period  arrives  when  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  becomes 
abnormally  weak,  notwithstanding  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
muscular  walls.  When  this  period  arrives,  the  heart-sounds  are 
feeble  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  ventricular  contractions. 
Enlargement  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  certain  abnormal  changes 
as  regards  the  respiratory  murmur  and  vocal  resonance  within  the 
prsecordia,  which  possess  some  importance  as  physical  signs.  In 
health,  the  respiratory  murmur  may,  or  may  not  be  perceived 
within  the  superficial  cardiac  region  during  tranquil  breathing; 
but  it  is  generally  heard  everywhere  within  the  praecordia  when  the 
breathing  is  forced.  In  cases  of  enlargement,  however,  in  which 
the  area  of  the  superficial  cardiac  region  is  increased,  not  only  is 
the  murmur  in  tranquil  breathing  inappreciable,  but  it  may  not  be 
discoverable  although  the  breathing  be  forced.  This  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  more  reliable  evidence  of  enlargement  afforded  by  per- 
cussion and  palpation.  The  vocal  resonance,  in  health,  when  more 
or  less  marked  over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  is  either  extinct  or 
notably  diminished  within  the  prsecordial  region.  The  boundaries 
of  the  heart  may  often  be  as  accurately  defined  by  auscultating  the 
voice  as  by  percussion ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  method, 
the  former  may  be  resorted  to  in  determining  the  augmented  space 
which  the  heart  occupies  in  cases  of  enlargement. 
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4.  Enlargement  of  the  praecordia  and  abnormal  movements,  as  deter* 

mined  by  inspection. 

In  healthy  persons,  free  from  spinal  curvature  and  obvious  de- 
formity of  the  chest,  the  prsscordial  region  and  the  corresponding 
section  on  the  right  side  do  not  present  any  marked  deviation  from 
symmetry.  On  close  comparison  with  the  eye,  frequently  a  slight 
disparity  is  perceived,  one  side  projecting  a  little  more  than  the 
other.  Of  the  instances,  according  to  my  observations,  in  which 
this  disparity  is  perceptible,  the  right  and  the  left  side  are  found  to 
project  in  an  equal  proportion.  Of  twenty-five  examinations  of 
different  persons  in  health,  with  well  formed  chests,  and  no  spinal 
curvature ;  in  seven,  no  disparity  was  observable ;  and  in  an  equal 
number,  viz.,  in  nine,  the  right  and  the  left  side,  respectively,  were 
found  to  be  slightly  more  prominent.  Three  of  these  persons  were 
left  handed.  In  one  of  these  three  persons,  the  right  side  was 
more  prominent ;  in  another,  the  left  side,  and  in  one  there  was  no 
disparity.^ 

Abnormal  prominence  of  the  praecordial  region  occurs  in  certain 
cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  prominence  is  considerable 
in  some  cases,  when  the  heart  is  enlarged  in  early  life.  In  a  mod- 
erate amount,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  is 
developed  after  adult  age.  Praecordial  prominence,  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  pericardial  sac,  in  cases  of  peri* 
carditis,  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  by  characters  determinable  by  inspection, 
although  the  differential  signs  obtained  by  other  methods  of  ex- 
ploration are  more  strongly  marked.  The  shape  of  the  prascordial 
projection  is  not  the  same  in  enlargement  of  the  heart  as  in  peri- 
carditis with  effusion.  In  the  latter  it  extends  more  in  a  vertical 
than  in  a  transverse  direction.  In  the  former,  the  arching  is  wider, 
and  does  hot  extend  much,  if  at  all,  above  the  normal  situation  of 

'  M.  WoiUes  found,  of  197  sabjects  in  good  health,  and  without  spinal  curva- 
ture, that  in  47  only  was  the  sjmmetiy  absolutely  perfect.  A  projection  of  the 
left  side,  in  front,  either  at,  or  above,  or  below  the  nipple,  existed  in  the  proportion 
of  26  per  cent.  An  anterior  projection  of  the  right  side  existed  in  only  two  in- 
staaoee.  The  i»oportion  of  instanoes  in  which  deviation  from  absolute  symmetry 
existed  in  my  comparatively  few  examinations,  agree  very  nearly  with  those  of  M. 
Woilles.  The  proportion  of  instances  in  which  prominence  of  the  left  side  was 
noted  is  larger  in  my  examinations,  and  the  relative  number  of  instances  in  which 
pTominenoe  of  the  right  side  was  observed,  is  still  greater. 
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the  base  of  the  heart.  Praecordial  prominence  due  to  enlargement, 
if  it  exist  in  a  notable  degree,  denotes  both  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation, because  it  is  in  this  species  of  enlargement  that  the  heart 
attains  to  a  large  size.  The  projection  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  so 
great  as  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis.  The  intercostal 
depressions  are  not  so  uniformly  abolished.  Bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  which  may  result  from  pericardial  effusion,  never 
occurs  in  cases  of  enlargement.  Widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
does  not  take  place  to  the  same  extent  in  cases  of  the  latter  as  of 
the  former.  In  enlargement,  the  apex-beat  is  generally  seen  and 
felt,  while  in  pericarditis  it  is  often  suppressed ;  and  if  appreciable 
in  the  latter  affection,  it  is  raised  above  its  normal  position,  while 
in  the  former  it  is  often  lowered  and  carried  to  the  left.  Other 
points  of  distinction  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  pericarditis.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  the  prominence  dependent  on  enlargement 
is  permanent  and  unchangeable,  while  that  due  to  pericardial  effu- 
sion is  sometimes  developed  under  the  eyes  of  the  practitioner,  and, 
after  variations  at  different  times,  may  finally  disappear  and  be 
followed  by  depression. 

Movements  of  impulsion  and  retraction  referable  to  the  heart  in 
cases  of  enlargement,  which  have  been  considered  in  connection 
with  palpation,  are,  in  general,  appreciated  by  the  eye  as  well  as 
by  the  touch.  Retractive  movements  may  be  ascertained  by  in- 
spection when  they  are  not  perceived  by  palpation.  The  retraction 
of  the  apex-beat  is  sometimes  plainly  seen,  when  an  impulse  can- 
not be  felt.  The  alternate  movements  in  different  intercostal 
spaces,  which  were  described  as  determined  by  palpation,  are  best 
ascertained  by  inspection.  The  applicability  of  this  method  of 
exploration  to  the  study  of  the  movements  communicated  by  the 
heart  to  the  thoracic  walls,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  in  this  connection  the  account  of  these  movements, 
which  has  been  already  given. 

6.  Increased  size  of  the  chest  as  determined  by  mensuration. 

The  value  of  mensuration  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
consists  in  its  giving  exactitude  to  certain  of  the  signs  obtained  by 
inspection.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  development  of  datJi  for  diag- 
nosis. 

As  regards  measurements  of  the  healthy  chest,  with  reference  to 
the  pra^cordia,  the  following  are  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
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twenty-five  examinations  in  which  the  circumference  was  measured 
with  graduated  inelastic  tape,  and  the  diametrical  distance  by 
means  of  callipers.  Equality  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  and  a 
greater  size  of  the  left  side,  as  regards  circumference  and  antero- 
posterior diameter,  do  not  alone  constitute  evidence  of  cardiac  or 
other  intra-thoraoic  disease.  This  statement  holds  good  within 
certain  limits ;  in  other  words,  greater  size  of  the  left  than  of  the 
right  side  beyond  half  an  inch,  either  by  diametrical  or  circular 
measurement,  points  to  the  existence  of  disease.  Diametrical 
measurement  gives  a  larger  number  of  instances  in  which  the  two 
sides  are  equal,  than  circular  measurement,  the  ratio  being  six  to 
eleven.  The  right  side  was  greater  in  eleven  instances  as  measured 
by  the  tape,  and  in  seven  as  measured  by  callipers.  A  greater  size 
of  the  left  side  existed  in  an  equal  number  of  instances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  tape  and  callipers,  viz.,  in  five.  In  all  of  sixteen 
cases  in  which  diametrical  measurement  showed  greater  size  of 
either  the  right  or  left  side,  the  same  results  had  been  previously 
obtained  by  inspection,  with  a  single  exception. 

Thus,  in  confirming  and  giving  greater  exactitude  to  the  results 
of  inspection,  as  respects  the  size  of  the  chest  in  cases  of  cardiac 
disease,  diametrical  is  to  be  preferred  to  circular  measurement. 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  at  the  prsecordia  is 
increased  in  certain  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  deter- 
mining that  it  is  due  to  cardiac  disease,  abnormal  conditions  refer- 
able to  the  lungs  or  pleura,  increasing  the  size  of  the  chest,  are  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  denoting  their  existence  ; 
and  the  abnormal  increase  of  the  diametrical  dimension  of  the  left 
side  is  referred  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart,  not  alone  by 
the  exclusion  of  diseases  affecting  other  intra-thoracic  structures, 
but  by  concomitant  signs  of  cardiac  enlargement.  The  advantage 
of  mensuration  as  already  stated,  is  mainly  in  corroborating  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  eye,  and  in  enabling  the  physician  to  de- 
termine with  greater  precision  the  amount  of  disparity  between  the 
two  sides.  In  recording  cases,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  note  the 
results  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides  in  figures  than  to  express 
them  in  terms  which  are  somewhat  indefinite;  such  as  slight, 
moderate,  great,  etc.  With  reference  simply  to  diagnosis  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  inspection  suffices  without  resorting  to  measurement. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  hyper- 
trophy must  rest  on  the  physical  signs.     The  symptoms  which 
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have  been  mentioned  (page  33)  may  point  to  these  lesions,  and 
afford  corroborative  evidence  of  tbeir  existence,  but  they  are  not 
adequate  to  lead  to  positive  conclusions.  So  far  as  concerns  en- 
largement, it  is  determinable  with  great  ease  and  precision  by 
means  of  physical  signs  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  To  deter- 
mine whether  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  predominate  is  more 
difBcult,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  practicable  with  due  knowledge 
and  care.  As  regards  these  two  forms  of  enlargement,  the  diBer- 
ential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  enlargement 
by  dilatation  in  an  after  part  of  this  chapter.  The  ajgna  involved 
in  the  diagnosis  of  enlargement  and  hypertrophy  are  fewer  and 
more  simple  than  would  appear  from  the  space  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  this  chapter.  The  subject  would  here  require  compara- 
tively brief  consideration  had  it  not  been  requisite,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  introduce  accounts  of  the  phenomena  obtained  by  physical 
exploration  in  health,  &s  the  point  of  departure  for  studying  the 
phenomena  of  disease  relating  not  alone  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
affections  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  but  to  those  which  are  to  be 
subsequently  considered.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  section 
has  been  occupied  with  facts  which  belong  to  physiology  rather 
than  pathology.  Having  been  here  introduced,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  allude  to  ihem  hereafter  in  treating  of  subjects  as 
preliminary  to  which  they  are  equally  important.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader,  a  recapitulation  of  the  physical  signs  of 
enlargement  and  of  hypertrophy  is  given  in  the  summaries  which 
follow, 


1.  Pemission. — The  area  of  the  superficial  cardiac  region  ex- 
tended beyond  the  range  of  healthy  variation,  especially  in  width. 
The  degree  of  dulness  within  this  area  greater  than  in  health,  and 
the  sense  of  resistance  more  marked.  The  limits  of  the  deep 
cardiac  region,  in  other  words,  the  boundaries  of  the  heart,  gene- 
rally defined  by  careful  percussion,  the  dimensions  of  the  apace 
which  the  heart  occupies  being  thus  ascertained  with  precision,  and 
the  form  of  the  organ  delineated  on  the  chest.  Enlargement  of  the 
right  or  left  auricle  sometimes  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  area 
of  dulness  at  the  base  of  the  heart  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
sternum. 
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2.  Palpation. — The  apex-beat  removed  to  thie  left  of  its  normal 
position,  and  often  lowered.  The  area  within  which  the  apex -beat 
is  felt,  extended  beyond  the  range  of  health.  Abnormal  impulses 
felt  in  two,  three,  and  sometimes  even  four  intercostal  spaces;  the 
additional  impulses  either  synchronous  or  alternating  with  the 
apex-beat,  in  some  instances  referable  to  the  auricles,  although  due 
to  the  ventricular  systole ;  and,  when  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle. 

3.  AuscuUaium. — The  respiratory  murmur  not  appreciable  within 
the  superficial  cardiac  region  in  tranquil  breathing,  and  sometimes 
wanting  when  the  breathing  is  forced ;  feeble  over  a  larger  area 
within  the  prsecordia  than  in  health.  The  boundaries  of  the  heart 
defined  by  abrupt  cessation  or  notable  diminution  of  vocal  reso- 
nance, and  the  augmented  space  which  the  organ  occupies,  in  this 
way  determinable  in  corroboration  of  the  evidence  afibrded  by 
percussion. 

4.  Inspection. — Abnormal  projection  of  the  praecordial  region  in 
some  cases ;  the  projection  considerable  if  the  enlargement  take 
place  in  early  life.  The  movements  of  impulsion  determined, 
which  are  also  ascertained  by  palpation;  movements  sometimes 
seen  which  are  not  perceptible  to  the  touch,  especially  movements 
which  commence  by  depression  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 
Alternate  movements  of  intercostal  spaces  often  apparent  to  the  eye, 
which  are  imperfectly  ascertained  by  palpation. 

5.  Mensuration. — Prominence  of  the  prsecordia  greater  than  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  chest  on  the  right  side ;  in  some  cases 
apparent  on  inspection,  but  determined  with  precision  by  diametri- 
cal measurement.  Mensuration  also  employed  in  determining  with 
accuracy  the  dimensions  of  the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  regions, 
the  position  of  the  apex-beat  relatively  to  the  nipple,  the  median 
line,  etc. 

SUMMARY  OF  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  DISTINCTIVE  OF  ENLARGEMENT  BY  HYPERTROPHY. 

• 

1.  Palpation. — Abnormal  force  of  the  apex-beat,  denoting  not 
merely  excited  action  of  the  heart,  but  augmented  power  of  the 
systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  impulsion  prolonged,  sluggish,  and 
strong.    A  strong  impulse  in  the  epigastrium  in  cases  of  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  right  ventricle ;  the  impulsions  sometimes  commu- 
nicated to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  extending  more  or 
less  over  the  site  of  the  liver.  A  strong,  heaving  movement  of  the 
ribs  or  the  entire  pra^ordia,  in  distinction  from  the  shock,  more  or 
less  violent,  due  merely  to  augmented  functional  activity  of  the 
ventricles. 

2.  Auscultation, — Exaggeration  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  and 
especially  of  the  element  of  impulsion  of  the  first  sound,  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  rendering  the  first  sound  dull  and  pro- 
longed, as  well  as  abnormally  intense.  Exaggerated  intensity  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
especially  if  associated  with  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion. Augmentation  of  the  tricuspid  valvular  element  of  the  first 
sound  in  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 


Treatment  of  Hypertropuy. 

False  notions  of  the  pathology  of  hypertrophy  have  hitherto  led 
to  erroneous  principles  of  treatment,  which  govern,  still,  the  prac- 
tice of  very  many,  if  not  most  physicians.  The  object  has  been  to 
devise  the  most  effective  means  of  diminishing  the  state  of  hyper- 
trophy, i.  e.j  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  ventricular  walls,  and,  if 
this  be  not  practicable,  of  preventing,  if  possible,  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  muscular  tissue.  For  this  end,  some  years  age,  copious 
and  repeated  abstractions  of  blood  were  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  low  diet,  after  the  plan  of  Valsalva  and  Albertini,  Italian 
physicians.  This  method  was  found  to  be  pernicious,  but,  instead 
of  being  discarded,  the  same  plan,  not  carried  to  the  same  extent|' 
was  recommended  by  Hope,  Bouillaud,  and  others,  and  has  been 
generally  pursued  up  to  the  present  time.  A  better  understanding 
of  the  pathological  relations  of  hypertrophy  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  therapeutical  measures  designed  to  diminish  or  prevent  it,  are 
likely  to  do  harm  in  so  far  as  they  have  efficiency  in  promoting 
these  ends.  Considered  in  connection  with  the  antecedent  morbid 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  it,  conditions  involving  impediment 
to  the  circulation,  hypertrophy,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  is  an  im- 
portant provision  against  the  dangers  incident  to  accumulation  of 
blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  against  the  evils  of  dila- 
tation, the  latter  being  much  the  more  serious  of  the  two  forms  of 
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enlttrgament.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  enlargement  of  the 
heart  is  the  result  of  valvular  lesions.  These  lesions  often  exist 
for  a  loDg  time  before  they  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  lead  the 
patient  to  suppose  that  hs  is  affected  with  disease.  When  cases 
first  come  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  evident  that  the 
enlargement  has  been  going  on  for  months  or  even  years.  The 
amount  of  enlargement,  when  the  chest  ia  for  the  first  time  examined, 
shows  that  it  is  not  of  recent  production.  We  have  seen  thai,  as 
regards  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  which  are  almost  always  com- 
bined, the  former,  as  a  rule,  takes  precedence  in  time.  The  hyper- 
trophy, in  short,  compensates,  during  a  greater  or  less  period,  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  caused  by  the  valvular  lesions; 
and  so  long  as  the  enlargement  consists  of  this  compensatiug  in- 
crease of  muscular  structure,  and  consequently  of  muscular  power, 
the  patient  experiences  little  or  no  inconvenience,  provided  nothing 
occurs,  like  anEemia,  for  example,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  when  the  hypertrophy  has  reached  the  limit  of  com- 
pensation, and  dilatation  has  followed,  that  serious  inconveniences, 
referable  to  the  heart  and  circulation,  begin  to  be  felt.  With  this 
general  view  of  the  pathological  character  of  hypertrophy,  the  in- 
dications for  treatment  may  be  embraced  in  three  classes,  viz :  1,  To 
prevent  or  limit,  as  far  as  practicable,  impediment  to  the  circulation 
dependent  on  valvular  lesions  or  other  conditions,  and  giving  rise 
to  hypertrophy;  2.  To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  weakness  of  the 
heart,  and  a  tendency  to  dilatation ;  3,  To  quiet  undue  excitement 
and  irregular  action  of  the  heart. 

The  antecedent  pathological  conditions  giving  rise  to  cardiac 
enlargement,  viz.,  valvular  lesions,  pulmonary  emphysema,  etc.,  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  removal.  The  physician,  however,  can 
do  something  towards  preventing  or  limiting  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation,  which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  these  conditions, 
and  which  is  the  intervening  cause  of  enlargement.  This  indication 
is  fulfilled  by  avoiding  extrinsic  causes  which  excite  unduly  the 
action  of  the  heart,  by  measures  designed  to  equalize  the  circulation, 
and  by  the  judicious  employment  in  some  cases  of  bloodletting  and 
other  means  of  depletion.  Excessive  muscular  exercise  is  objec- 
tionable, but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  within  certain  limits  it  is 
not  to  be  prohibited,  but  enjoined.  Excesses  in  eating  and  in  the 
uae  of  stimulating  drinks  are  to  be  avoided.  Mental  excitement 
belongs  in  the  same  category.  The  circulation  is  equalized  by 
securing,  as  fur  as  may  be,  for  the  different,  and  especially  the 
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remote  parts  of  the  body  a  proper  proportion  of  blood,  thus  pre- 
venting its  undue  accumalation  within  tlie  cavities  of  the  heart. 
For  this  end,  the  surface  of  the  body  should  be  guarded  against  the 
influence  of  cold,  and  revulsive  measures,  such  as  warm  and  stimu- 
lating pediluvia,  frequently  resorted  to  if  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities  be  sluggish.  Constipation,  if  It  exist,  claims  appropriate 
remedies.  Bloodletting  is  permissible  when  there  exists  over- 
repletion  of  the  general  vascular  system,  the  object  being,  by 
lessening  the  mass  of  blood,  to  facilitate  its  circulation.  This 
object  should  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
if  the  vessels  are  abnormally  full  of  blood,  an  irremediable  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  is  likely  to  occasion  greater  accumulation 
in  the  heart  and  its  cavities  than  when  the  mass  of  blood  to  be 
circulated  does  not  exceed  the  normal  amount.  The  existence'of 
plethora  furnishes  the  indication  for  bloodletting,  and  the  removal 
of  this  state  constitutes  the  limit  to  which  it  may  with  propriety  be 
carried.'  Carried  beyond  this  limit,  the  detraction  of  blood  can 
har<Uy  fail  to  be  pernicious.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  blood- 
letting is  not  to  be  practised  because  hypertrophy  exists,  but 
because  over-repletion  of  the  vascular  system,  added  to  an  existing 
permanent  impediment  to  the  circulation,  increases  the  necessity,  as 
it  were,  for  the  production  of  hypertrophy.  Injudiciously  prac- 
tised, bloodletting  is  injurious  in  proportion  as  it  irapoveriBhes  the 
blood  and  weakens  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart.  Besorted  to 
■with  reference  to  the  object  just  stated,  it  is  indicated  in  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for.  The  end  for  which 
bloodletting  is  employed  may  generally  be  fulfilled  by  other 
methods  of  depletion  which  involve  less  risk  of  doing  harm.  The 
use  of  saline  laxatives  and  diuretics,  conjoined  with  a  somewhat 
restricted  diet,  and,  more  especially,  with  restriction  in  the  quantity 
of  fluid  ingesta,  will,  in  most  instances,  accomplish  the  object. 
These  means  are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  being  free 
from  the  evils  attending  the  spoliative  effects  of  bloodletting  when 
employed  injudiciously. 

The  incoDvenieuces  arising  from  hypertrophy  are  aggravated  by 

'  It  1b  asaitiiied  that  llie  state  of  plethors,  i.  e.,  abnormsl  Bagmentation  of  tlis 
mass  of  blood,  IDB7  eiUt,  and  also  tliat  vlieD  tbe  mans  ot  blood  Is  dlminialiod  by 
bloodletting  or  otbor  incanH,  the  ves.iels  are  not  Immediatulj  refillod.  Tbe  aasuiap- 
tiOQ  ot  these  points,  in  opposition  to  the  specolallvo  views  of  eonia.  Is  believed  bj- 
the  author  to  be  in  ncaordsnoe  with  clinical  observation. 
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weakoess  of  the  heart.  All  observers  have  noticed  the  evils  of 
coexisting  ansemia.  Impoverishment  of  the  blood  renders  the 
heart  irritable,  easily  excited  into  violent  and  irregular  activity, 
while  its  power  of  action  is  impaired.  Alarming  symptoms  are 
sometimes  induced  under  these  circumstances,  which  are  so  entirely 
relieved  by  restoring  the  blood  to  its  normal  condition  that  patients 
imagine  themselves  completely  cured.  A  patient,  rendered  highly 
ansemio  by  lactation,  presented  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  oedema 
to  such  an  extent  that  her  condition  seemed  quite  hopeless,  but 
after  weaning,  the  use  of  tonics,  etc.,  she  recovered  apparently 
perfect  health,  so  that,  except  for  the  physical  signs  of  cardiac 
disease,  the  cure  would  have  been  considered  complete.  Two 
years  afterwards  she  had  apoplexy  followed  by  hemiplegia,  which 
terminated  fatally.  The  combination  of  anaBmia  and  enlargement 
of  the  heart  is  to  be  prevented,  if  possible;  and,  if  it  exist,  the 
andsmia,  if  possible,  is  to  be  removed  by  appropriate  measures  of 
medication,  diet,  and  regimen.  Trrespective  of  this  condition  of 
the  blood,  all  agencies  which  tend  to  weaken  unduly  the  force  of 
the  ventricular  contractions  are  contra-indicated.  In  proportion  to 
the  weakness  of  the  heart  will  be  the  tendency  to  dilatation  rather 
than  to  hypertrophy.  The  latter  is  to  be  promoted,  if  this  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  former.  So  long  as  hypertrophy  pre- 
dominates, the  patient  is  comparatively  safe.  The  inconveniences 
and  dangers  are  greatly  increased  in  proportion  as  dilatation  suc- 
ceeds hypertrophy.  It  is  an  important  object  of  treatment,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  or  retard  the  tendency  to  dilatation.  With  reference 
to  this  object,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious — a  substantial,  solid 
diet,  adapted  to  the  formation  of  blood,  rich  in  quality,  but  not  in 
excess  as  regards  quantity.  Muscular  exercise  within  certain 
limits  is  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  repressed.  In  cases  of 
cardiac  disease  attended  with  enlargement,  I  have  been  repeatedly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  persons  engaged  in  pursuits  requiring 
considerable  physical  exertions,  laborers,  mechanics,  or  active  men 
of  business,  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  for  a  long  time 
without  much  inconvenience,  but  fail  rapidly  so  soon  as  they  dis- 
continue their  occupations.  I  am  convinced  that  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise  is  not  only  allowable,  but  positively  beneficial  by  pro- 
moting the  heart's  vigor  and  retarding  the  passage  from  predomi- 
nant hypertrophy  to  predominant  dilatation.  It  will  doubtless 
seem  at  first  strange  to  many  readers  that  exercise  is  recommended 
in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  but,  while  violent  exertions,  which  excite 
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unduly  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  to  be  avoided,  I  am  satisfied 
that  moderate  and  even  considerable  muscular  activity  conduces  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

At  the  time  of  writing  T  can  call  to  mind  a  number  of  persons 
affected  with  hypertrophy  complicated  with  valvular  lesions,  who, 
engaged  in  active  occupations,  and  pursuing  no  medical  treatment, 
would  be  amazed  were  they  fully  aware  of  their  pathological  con- 
dition. I  cannot  but  think  that  were  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease  clearly  explained  to  these  persons,  and  great  quietude 
enjoined,  their  chances  for  tolerable  health  for  a  considerable 
period  would  be  materially  impaired.  Still  less  encouraging  would 
be  the  prospect  were  they  subjected  to  a  course  of  diet  and  medica- 
tion tending  to  impoverish  the  blood,  reduce  the  vital  forces,  and 
weaken  the  power  of  the  heart.  I  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  that 
I  have  witnessed  the  injury  inflicted  by  this  course  of  management 
in  not  a  few  cases. 

In  cases  of  complicated  hypertrophy,  the  heart  is  liable  to  be 
unduly  excited,  and  irregular  action  take  place,  even  when  extrinsic 
causes  are,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided.  In  other  words,  func- 
tional disorder,  or  palpitation,  may  be  superadded  to  the  organic 
affections.  This  is  not  only  a  source  of  inconvenience,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  is  unfavorable  as  regards  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  heart.  To  quiet  undue  excitement  and 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  is  therefore  an  object,  of  treatment 
Certain  remedies  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for  this  object. 
Digitalis  is  a  valuable  remedy,  frequently  exerting  a  sedative  effect 
upon  the  heart,  without  lessening  the  power  of  its  action.  Under 
its  judicious  use,  the  ventricular  contractions  often  become  less 
frequent,  more  regular,  and  apparently  more  complete.  Care  is 
to  be  taken  not  to  give  it  in  doses  sufficient  to  reduce  the  pulse 
much  below  its  normal  frequency,  and  with  due  care  it  may  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time  without  risk  of  unpleasant  consequences. 
Bouillaud  claims  that  its  endermic  application,  blistering  a  small 
space,  and  sprinkling  daily  several  grains  on  the  blistered  surface 
denuded  of  its  cuticle,  possesses  great  advantages.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  not  observed  that  the  beneficial  effects  are  more  marked 
when  this  method  is  employed,  than  when  it  is  administered  in- 
ternally. It  is  possible  that  the  same  effects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  veratrum  viride,  introduced  by  Dr.  Norwood. 
Aconite  is  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Walshe.  He  gives  this  the  pre- 
ference over  any  other  remedy  in  meeting  the  indication  under 
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consideration.  Belladonna  is  useful  in  some  cases.  A  belladonna 
plaster,  worn  over  the  prascordia,  has  seemed  to  me  to  exert  a 
decided  effect  in  tranquillizing  the  heart.  The  sedative  effect  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  useful  in  some  cases. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy,  I  have  not 
discussed  the  feasibility  of  diminishing  the  abnormal  growth  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  a  subject  concerning  which  different 
writers  have  held  opposite  opinions.  The  views  of  the  pathological 
character  of  hypertrophy  which  have  been  presented,  divest  this 
subject  of  the  practical  importance  which  has  heretofore  been  at- 
tached to  it. 
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Under  this  head  are  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  rare  instances 
of  pure  or  simple  dilatation,  i,  e.,  cases  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities  is  increased,  and  the  walls  attenuated,  all  cases  in  which 
the  relative  amount  of  dilatation  exceeds  that  of  hypertrophy.  Of 
the  two  kinds  of  enlargement,  this  is  by  far  the  most  frequently 
found  after  death  in  the  cases  in  which  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
proves  fatal.  In  the  instances  in  which  the  heart  attains  to  a  very 
large  size,  dilatation  almost  invariably  preponderates.  The  cases 
in  which  the  organ,  from  its  immensely  augmented  bulk,  resembles 
a  bullock's  heart  {cor  bovinum),  are  those  in  which  there  exists  a 
great  amount  of  hypertrophy,  together  with  a  still  larger  amount  of 
dilatation.  The  degree  of  dilatation  varies  greatly  in  different  cases, 
and  the  lesser  amount  of  hypertrophy  combined  with  it,  is  also  vari- 
able. The  preponderance  of  the  dilatation,  when  the  heart  is  ex- 
amined after  death,  is  generally  suflBciently  evident  on  inspection. 
The  abnormal  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  organ  exceeds  that 
of  the  weight.  The  ventricular  walls  collapse,  and  the  organ,  resting 
on  its  posterior  surface,  is  flattened,  instead  of  preserving  a  globular 
form,  as  when  hypertrophy  predominates.  The  greater  increase  in 
width  than  in  length,  is  marked  in  proportion  to  the  preponderance 
of  dilatation.  Owing  to  this,  the  organ  becomes  wedge-shaped, 
and  sometimes  presents  nearly  a  square  form. 

The  pathological  process  involved  in  dilatation  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  occasions  hypertrophy.    In  the  latter  instance,  the 
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process  is  vital,  in  the  former,  mechanical.  Hypertrophy  is  a  eoa- 
sequence  of  over -nutrition ;  dilatation  is  the  result  of  the  yielding 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart  to  a  distending  force.  The  condition, 
however,  which  stands  immediately  in  a  causative  relation  to  both 
processes  is  the  same,  viz.,  undue  accumulation  of  blood  within  the 
cavities  of  the  heart;  hence  it  is  that  both  processes  take  place 
either  conjointly  or  in  aucceesion,  and  that  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation are  almost  invariably  associated.  Dilatation,  thus,  not  less 
than  hypertrophy,  depends  on  antecedent  affections  which  occasion 
impediment  to  the  circulation  through  the  vessels  or  the  orifices  of 
the  heart,  leading  to  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  centres. 
These  antecedent  affections,  with  which  the  dilatation  is  complicated, 
are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  predominant  hypertrophy ;  and  the 
several  compartments  of  the  heart  become  afiected  singly  and  in 
succession,  as  in  the  latter  form  of  enlargement.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  in  this  connection,  to  consider  the  dilatation  of 
these  compartments,  respectively,  in  relation  to  the  particular 
lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  and  vessels  on  which  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  alike  depend.  Moreover,  both  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  heart  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  in  treating  of  valvular  lesions.  It  will  sufBce  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  occurrence  of  dilatntioa 
in  the  place  of,  or,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  in  addition  to  hyper- 
trophy.' 

The  first  effect  of  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  continued  for  a  sufficient  period,  is  increased  muscular 
action  and  consequent  hypertrophy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  hypertrophy  is  more  or  less  progressive,  but  it  has  its  limit. 
The  abnormal  growth  of  the  muscular  tissue  ceases  at  a  certain 
point.  But  the  morbid  conditions  inducing  over-repletion  of  the 
cavities,  still  remain,  impeding  more  and  more  the  circulation. 
The  compensating  increase  of  ihe  muscular  tissue  no  longer  taking 
place,  the  walls  of  the  cavities  yield  to  the  mechanical  force  of 
distension  and  the  progressive  enlargement  from  this  time  onward 
ia  due  to  dilatation.  The  limit  of  hypertrophic  enlargement  varies 
in  different  persons.  If  it  do  not  cease  till  the  muscular  walls 
attain  to  a  great  thickness,  and  life  continue  for  a  long  period 
afterward,  the  dilatation  finally  predominates,  and  the  result  ia  an 

'  Ot  203  i-ases  of  dil.itation  anRljied  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  (ZiecenniBiPi  Paiko- 
logicam),  In  (18  tlia  rnlvvB  werrj  fr«e  rcom  ilisisaee,  leaviuj;  140  oaaea  of  compUaaled 
dllaUtivn. 
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enormous  enlargement  of  the  heart,  a  cor  bovinum.  But  dilatation 
may  commence  after  moderate  or  slight  hypertrophy  has  taken 
place ;  in  other  words,  the  hypertrophy  ceases  after  a  smaller  amount 
of  muscular  growth,  and  dilatation  commences.  Dilatation  may 
even  commence  without  any  previous  hypertrophy,  and  the  result 
is,  then,  enlargement  with  attenuated  walls,  or  simple  dilatation,  a 
rare  variety  of  cardiac  enlargement.  The  occurrence  of  dilatation 
is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  muscular  walls.  Functional 
debility  of  the  organ,  and,  still  more,  changes  in  the  muscular 
fibres,  prevent  that  vigorous  activity  which  induces  abnormal 
growth,  and  yielding  of  the  walls  takes  place  early  in  proportion 
as  the  vital  power  of  resistance  is  impaired.  Ansemia,  the  feeble- 
ness consequent  on  pericarditis  and  adherent  pericardium,  fatty 
degeneration,  softening,  and  any  changes  which  compromise  the 
muscular  power  of  the  organ,  tend  to  abridge  hypertrophy  and 
favor  dilatation.  The  latter  will  therefore  predominate  in  propor- 
tion as  the  condition  of  the  walls  is  such  that  they  early  and  readily 
yield  to  the  distension  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  within 
the  cavities.  After  this  brief  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
determining  the  occurrence  of  dilatation,  in  addition  to  the  inci- 
dental remarks  already  made  under  the  head  of  enlargement  by 
hypertrophy,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  the  relations  of  dila- 
tation affecting  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart  to  lesions  of  the 
mitral  and  aortic  orifices,  involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgi- 
tation, or  both ;  and  to  obstructions  affecting  the  pulmonary  and 
systemic  arterial  systems  at  situations  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  hearty  without  a  recapitulation  of  the  account  already  given  in 
connection  with  hypertrophy.  The  inquiry  arises,  Does  not  the 
heart  in  some  instances  become  dilated  in  consequence  of  inherent 
weakness,  no  antecedent  affections  existing  to  occasion  impediment 
to  the  circulation?  It  is  probable  that  this  sometimes  occurs  as  an 
effect  of  fatty  degeneration,  pericardial  adhesions,  atrophy  or  soft- 
ening of  the  muscular  fibres,  etc.  Examples  are  found  of  dilatation 
associated  with  these  structural  changes,  and  without  other  obvious 
sources  of  impediment  to  the  circulation.  These  changes  may  take 
place  subsequent  to  dilatation,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  some  instances  they  precede  and  give  rise  to  it.  Clinical  ob- 
servation, however,  furnishes  no  evidence  that  functional  weakness 
alone  leads  to  dilatation,  irrespective  of  structural  changes  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  or  lesions  of  some  kind  which  occasion  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation.    Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  has  suggested  that 
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general  obesity  may  prove  a  cause  of  dilatation,  in  consequence  of 
the  "  increased  area  of  capillaries  through  which  the  blood  has  to 
be  propelled  in  fat  people."' 


Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects  of  Dilatation. 

The  symptoms  due  to  dilatation,  like  those  of  hypertrophy,  are 
generally  so  involved  with  those  incident  to  valvular  or  other  con- 
comitant lesions,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  disconnect 
them  entirely  from  the  latter  in  individual  cases.  The  materials 
for  the  clinical  history  of  simple,  uncomplicated  dilatation  (exclud- 
ing not  only  valvular  lesions  and  obstructive  affections  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  heart,  but  also  diseases  of  the  pericardium 
and  structural  changes  of  the  cardiac  walls),  are  yet  to  be  collected. 
An  approximation,  howevei*,  may  be  made  toward  the  symptoma- 
tology of  this  form  of  enlargement,  by  contrasting  cases  of  com- 
plicated hypertrophy  with  those  of  complicated  dilatation.  In 
proportion  as  dilatation  predominates,  the  power  of  the  heart  is 
impaired.  The  symptoms  distinctive  of  dilatation,  in  fact,  proceed 
from  feebleness  and  incompleteness  of  the  heart's  action.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  often  irregular,  as  represented  by  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  and  of  the  apex-beats.  Both  are  abnormally  feeble. 
The  pulse  may  be  unequal  as  well  as  irregular,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  extent  this  may  be  owing  to  concomitant  valvular 
affections.  The  patient  experiences  more  or  less  uneasiness  and 
undefinable  distress  referable  to  the  prsecordia,  but  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  that  powerful  action  of  the  heart  which  characterizes 
hypertrophy.  Visible  throbbing  of  the  superficial  arteries  is  not 
perceived.  The  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body  are  cool. 
Lividity  may  be  apparent  on  the  prolabia,  the  tongue,  face,  and 
extremities.  The  veins  may  be  distended.  These  symptoms  are 
more  or  less  marked  in  proportion  as  the  dilatation  affects  the  lefl 
ventricle.  Dyspnoea  will  be  prominent  in  proportion  as  the  right 
ventricle  is  the  seat  of  dilatation.  The  recumbent  position,  with 
the  head  low,  may  be  insupportable,  and  in  an  advanced  stage,  the 
suffering  from  defective  haematosis  may  amount  to  orthopnoea. 
Occurring  in  paroxysms,  this  difficulty  of  respiration  constitutes 
the  affection  called  cardiac  asthma.    Exercise,  and  mental  excite- 

>  BeUingham  od  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Part  2.     Dablin,  1857,  p.  465. 
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ment  exasperate  the  symptoms,  particularly  those  referable  to  the 
respiration.  More  or  less  cough  and  expectoration  are  usually 
present.  The  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  are  in  a 
state  of  passive  congestion.  Owing  to  this  state,  the  liver  is 
often  more  or  less  enlarged  permanently,  and  may  be  found  to 
augment  rapidly  in  size  when,  from  any  cause,  the  circulation  is 
temporarily  embarrassed  in  an  unusual  degree,  resuming  its  former 
dimensions  when  the  paroxysm  ends  and  the  heart  recovers  its 
habitual  strength.*  The  digestive  functions  are  weakened,  but 
nutrition  may  be  suflSciently  active;  patients  do  not  always  emaciate. 
The  urine  is  not  abundant,  and  may  be  found  slightly  albuminous, 
which  is  due  to  renal  congestion  and  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
structural  disease  of  the  kidneys. .  Granular  degeneration,  or 
Bright's  disease,  is,  however,  associated,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  with  dilatation  as  with  hypertrophy.  Finally,  cedema  occurs, 
first,  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities,  thence  extending  over  the 
body,  and  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities  succeeds,  constituting 
general  dropsy. 

This  is  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  of  the  symptoms 
belonging  to  cases  of  enlargement  in  which  dilatation  predominates, 
but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  general,  valvular  or  other 
lesions  co-exist,  which,  after  inducing  more  or  less  hypertrophy  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  at  length  led  to  the  superinduction 
of  dilatation ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  symptoms  distinctive  of  this  stage  of  the  disease 
may  not  be  due  to  the  causes  of  the  dilatation,  in  other  words,  to 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  concomitant  lesions.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  considerable  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
dilatation  in  the  production  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

The  pathological  effects  of  dilatation  are  in  a  great  measure  em- 
braced in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  symptoms.  The  dilatation 
is  the  result  of  weakness  of  the  cardiac  walls,  together  with  an 
accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cavities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  cause  of  further  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  consequent  over-repletion.  It  involves,  therefore,  an 
intrinsic  tendency  to  increase.  The  evils  incident  to  enlargement 
are  mostly  referable  to  dilatation.  Little  or  no  inconvenience  is 
felt  so  long  as  the  heart  is  hypertrophied,  and  the  capacity  of  its 

*  Stokes  on  the  Heart  and  Aorta. 
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cavities  not  increased.  But  in  proportion  as  the  latter  takes  plaoCi 
the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  propelled  from  the  cavities  is  greateri 
and  the  ability  of  the  muscular  walls  to  contract  sufficiently  for  its 
propulsion  is  lessened;  hence,  inadequacy  of  the  motive  power  of 
the  central  organ  to  carry  on  the  circulation.  This  inadequkcv 
increases  in  more  than  an  arithmetical  ratio  as  the  dilatation  pro* 
gresses.  The  immediate  effect  on  the  vascular  system  is  passive 
congestioD,  arising  not  alone  from  the  defective  propelling  power 
of  the  heart,  but  from  the  obstacle  presented  to  the  return  of  blood 
to  this  organ  by  the  accumulation  within  its  cavities.  The  ulterior 
effects  dependent  on  congestion  are,  embarrassment  of  the  functions 
of  the  important  organs  of  the  body,  serous  transudation  or  dropsy, 
and,  occasionally,  hemorrhage.  An  occasional  effect  of  great  dila- 
tation conjoined  with  extreme  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  is 
the  formation  of  coagula  within  the  cavities.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  some  instances  in  which  the  accumulation  is  exces- 
sive, and  the  contraction  of  the  walls  extremely  feeble,  the  blood 
coagulates  during  life,  and  proves  the  immediate  cause  of  a  fatal 
termination.  The  formation  of  coagula  in  the  heart  during,  life 
will  receive  distinct  consideration  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


Phtsioal  Signs  and  Diagnosis  of  Dilatation. 

The  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  have  been  already 
fully  considered.  The  signs  distinctive  of  dilatation  are  now  to  be 
noticed.  The  several  methods  of  exploration  which  furnish  evi- 
dence of  enlargement,  supply  certain  indications  pointing  to  dila- 
tation in  distinction  from  hypertrophy.  The  indications  derived 
from  percussion  relate  to  the  form  of  the  area  of  deep  dulness.  If 
the  boundaries  of  the  heart  are  delineated  on  the  chest  by  careful 
percussion,  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  area  preponderates 
over  the  vertical,  in  proportion  as  the  dilatation  predominates  over 
hypertrophy.  This  corresponds  to  the  difference  as  regards  the 
form  of  the  heart,  which  has  been  mentioned.  The  outline  which 
the  heart  presents  is  wedge-shaped  or  nearly  square  if  the  dilata- 
tion be  excessive.  Palpation  furnishes  negative  characters  more 
readily  available  and  striking.  The  sluggish,  powerful  apex-beat 
of  hypertrophy  is  wanting ;  also  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  and  the 
heaving  of  the  praecordia.  The  impulse  of  the  apex  is  feeble,  and 
may  be  suppressed.    The  movements  of  the  organ,  owing  to  the 
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extended  space  in  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  walls, 
are  sometimes  obscurely  felt,  and  oftener  visible  in  two,  three,  and 
even  four  intercostal  spaces,  which  together  present  an  appearance 
of  fluctuation,  or,  as  called  by  Dr.  Walshe,  quasi  undulation.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  thoracic  walls  are  thin,  and  the  intercostal 
spaces  wide,  the  heart,  as  has  been  remarked,  seems  to  be  almost 
exposed  to  the  vision  and  touch.'  Auscultation  furnishes  certain 
distinctive  points  pertaining  to  the  heart  sounds.  Both  sounds  are 
feeble  in  comparison  with  their  augmented  intensity  in  cases  of 
hypertrophy,  but  the  first  sound  is  disproportionately  weakened. 
The  first  sound  is  still  more  altered  in  character ;  it  becomes  short 
and  valvular,  resembling  in  these  respects  the  second  sound.  The 
latter  alteration,  although  distinctive  of  dilatation,  as  contrasted 
with  hypertrophy,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  former,  and  its  true  ex* 
planation  has  not  been  understood.  It  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  element  of  impulsion  in  the  first  sound.  This  element  is  defi- 
cient or  wanting  whenever  the  left  ventricle  lacks  the  muscular 
power  necessary  for  its  production.  In  hypertrophy  this  element 
is  exaggerated  owing  to  the  increased  force  of  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions; and  in  dilatation  it  is  feeble  or  absent  owing  to  the 
feebleness  which  at  the  same  time  render  the  apex-beat  weak  or 
inappreciable.  But  this  element  is  also  impaired  or  eliminated 
when,  from  other  causes  than  dilatation,  the  muscular  power  of  the 
heart  is  weakened.  The  intensity  of  the  first  sound  is  diminished 
disproportionately  to  that  of  the  second  sound,  and  it  is  also  short 
and  valvular  like  the  second  sound,  in  cases  of  &tty  deg^eration, 
softening  in  typhus  fever,  and  even  of  hypertrophy,  when  the  power 
of  the  ventricular  walls  is  greatly  reduced.  An  adventitious  sound 
or  murmur  is  said  to  accompany  the  first  or  systolic  sound  in  some 
instances  of  dilatation  not  complicated  with  valvular  lesions.  As 
a  rule,  a  murmur  is  not  present  unless  the  latter  coexist,  or  the 
blood  have  undergone  those  abnormal  changes  which  occasion  a 
murmur  without  any  organic  afiection  of  the  heart.  This  point 
will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  murmurs  in  connection  with  valvular 
lesions.  Inspection  shows  in  certain  cases  the  quasi-undulatory 
movements  within  the  praecordia  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
also  determinable  by  palpation.  They  are  better  perceived  by  the 
eye  than  by  the  touch.  Inspection  and  mensuration  may  show  an 
abnormal  prominence  of  the  praecordia.    In  the  rare  cases  of  dila- 

*  Racle,  op.  cit. 
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tation  with  attenuated  walls,  it  may  be  true  that  enlargement  of 
the  praecordia  never  occurs.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  all  the 
cases  in  which  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy.  With- 
out discussing  the  question  whether  enlargement  by  dilatation  as 
well  as  by  hypertrophy  may  not  give  rise  to  prsecordial  projection, 
this  result  may  be  produced  by  the  hypertrophy  before  the  super- 
vention of  dilatation  which  subsequently  becomes  predominant. 
Absence  of  prsecordial  prominence  does  not  then  belong  among  the 
negative  signs  of  enlargement  by  dilatation. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  enlargement  by  dilatation,  assuming  the  fact 
of  enlargement  to  be  ascertained,  symptoms  (as  distinguished  from 
signs)  have  considerable  weight.  Passive  congestions,  lividity, 
feeble  pulse,  and  dropsical  efl'usion,  in  fact,  constitute  evidence 
almost,  if  not  quite,  conclusive.  The  obstruction  due  to  valvular 
lesions  so  generally  associated  with  enlargement,  it  is  true,  contri- 
bute towards  the  production  of  these  symptoms;  but,  as  will  be 
seen  when  valvular  lesions  are  considered,  the  obstruction  due  to 
these  rarely,  if  ever,  give  rise  to  the  effects  just  mentioned  until 
dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  has  taken  place.  With  the 
aid  t>f  the  physical  signs,  the  discrimination  between  predominant 
dilatation  and  predominant  hypertrophy  may  generally  be  made 
with  confidence.  The  cases  in  which  there  is  room  for  doubt  are 
those  of  hypertrophy  when,  from  any  cause,  the  muscular  power  of 
the  heart  is  notably  weakened.  The  difterential  diagnosis  is  of 
importance  with  reference  to  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  pros- 
pect of  life  and  tolerable  health  is  less  in  proportion  as  dilatation 
predominates,  and  the  management  involves  attention  to  incidental 
events,  which  do  not  occur  so  long  as  hypertrophy  preponderates. 
For  the  convenience  of  comparison  with  the  physical  signs  distinct- 
ive of  hypertrophy  (see  page  71),  the  signs  distinctive  of  dilatation 
are  embraced  in  the  following  summary. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  DISTINCTIVE  OF  ENLARGEMENT  BY  DILATATION. 

1.  Percussion. — The  transverse  dimensions  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  heart  greatly  exceeding  the  vertical,  the  form  of  this  space 
corresponding  to  the  wedge-like  or  square  form  of  the  organ  when 
the  dilatation  is  excessive. 

2.  Palpation. — The  apex-beat  devoid  of  abnormal  force  and  in 
some  instances  suppressed.  Absence  of  heaving  movement  of  the 
ribs  and  praecordia. 
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8,  Auscultation. — The  element  of  impulsion  of  the  first  sound 
deficient  or  absent,  and  the  sound  short  and  valvular,  in  these 
respects  resembling  the  second  sound. 


Treatment  op  Dilatation. 

With  certain  qualifications,  the  indications  for  the  treatment  of 
dilatation  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  predominant  hypertrophy. 
The  impediment  to  the  circulation  dependent  on  the  lesions  which 
coexist  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  cannot  be  removed,  but  the 
eflects  may  be  mitigated  by  avoiding  extrinsic  causes  which  excite 
unduly  the  action  of  the  heart.  Bloodletting  is  called  for  much 
more  rarely,  and  is  to  be  employed  with  greater  circumspection 
than  when  hypertrophy  preponderates.  Limiting  the  attention  to 
the  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood,  it  might  seem  that  this  mea- 
sure would  fulfil  an  important  indication.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  bloodletting  impoverishes  the  blood  by  its  spoliative 
eflFects,  and  the  secondary  consequences  are  weakness  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart.  These  consequences 
are  hurtful  to  an  extent  greatly  overbalancing  the  advantage  of 
temporarily  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  circulated. 
Before  resorting  to  this  therapeutical  measure,  the  physician  should 
be  satisfied  not  only  that  the  impediment  is  aggravated  by  an  over- 
plus of  the  mass  of  blood,  but  that  the  organized  elements,  viz.,  the 
corpuscles,,  which  are  disproportionately  diminished  by  bloodletting, 
are  not  already  deficient.  No  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this 
measure  can  compensate  for  the  Qvils  of  anaemia.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  immediate  effects  of  bloodletting  on  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  secondary  effects,  due  to  impoverished  blood,  on  the 
muscular  structure,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  called  for  seldom,  if 
ever,  occur.  These  remarks  will,  measurably,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent,  apply  to  other  methods  of  depletion,  viz.,  saline  pur- 
gatives and  diuretics.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  in  cases  of 
dilatation  the  latter  methods  should  be  employed  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  bloodletting.  Excessive  muscular  exercise,  mental 
excitement,  and  othet  extrinsic  causes  exciting  unduly  the  action 
of  the  heart,  are  to  be  avoided.  Warmth  of  the  external  surface, 
and  revulsive  measures  to  attract  blood  to  the  extremities,  are 
indicated  oftener  and  more  strongly  in  cases  of  dilatation  than  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy. 
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The  measures  which  in  hypertrophy  are  pursued  in  order  to 
prevent  dilatation,  are  not  less  indicated  when  the  latter  exists. 
The  great  end  in  the  management  is  to  increase  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart.  For  this  end,  the  diet  should  be  as  highly 
nutritious  as  possible,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  ingesta  as  small  as 
is  compatible  Avith  comfort  In  the  arrangement  of  diet,  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  to  be  consulted.  Imperfect  or  labored 
digestion  involves  excited  action  of  the  heart,  and  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  When  indigestion  exists,  palliative  remedies  are  to  be 
prescribed;  and  remedies  to  improve  the  digestive  function,  viz., 
tonics  and  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants,  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  treatment.  Preparations  of  iron  are  especially  indicated 
if  there  be  anaemia.  Constipation  is  to  be  prevented.  Exercise, 
within  certain  limits,  is  to  be  enjoined.  The  injury  arising  from 
excessive  muscular  exertion  has  been  referred  to;  but  an  extreme 
of  quietude  is  not  less  hurtful.  How  is  the  judicious  mean  to  be 
determined  ?  The  experience  of  the  patient  must  be  the  guide. 
An  amount  or  kind  of  exercise  which  excites  unduly  the  action  of 
the  heart  or  occasions  dyspnoea  is  to  be  abstained  from ;  but  exer- 
cise short  of  these  effects  will  be  useful.  Patients  who  follow 
avocations  which  involve  manual  labor  will,  in  general,  do  better 
to  pursue  their  callings,  observing  the  precaution  just  mentioned, 
than  to  relinquish  all  occupation.  The  necessity  for  an  undue 
amount  of  labor  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood  is  a  calamity  for 
persons  affected  with  cardiac  disease;  but  a  condition  in  life  in 
which  there  is  no  other  motive  for  exertion  than  the  attainment  of 
health  is  sometimes  equally  calamitous.  Patients  of  the  latter  class 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  sports  which  afford  the  requisite 
exercise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interest  the  mind,  such  as  shooting, 
fishing,  and  travelling.  An  advantage  of  no  small  account,  inci- 
dental to  pursuits  which  involve  both  exercise  and  mental  occupa- 
tion, accrues  from  the  diversion  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  which 
they  promote.  Depression  and  gloomy  forebodings  are  to  be 
obviated  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  as  much 
encouragement  should  be  given  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
permit.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  the  physician 
meets  with  in  practice,  he  may  conscientiously  encourage  hopes, 
not  of  cure,  but  of  tolerable  health  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
common  notion  that  disease  of  heart  generally  ends  in  sudden 
death  may  be  removed  by  positive  assurances  of  its  falsity. 

Remedies   to   allay  undue  excitement  and  irregularity  of  the 
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heart's  action  are  indicated  in  cases  of  dilatation,  as  well  as  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy.  The  same  remedies  are  indicated  in  both  forms  of 
enlargement ;  but  they  are  to  be  employed  with  more  caution  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The  danger  of  weakening  or  retarding 
too  much  the  muscular  action  of  the  heart  is  far  greater  in  cases  of 
dilatation.  Anodynes,  digitalis,  aconite,  etc.,  are  serviceable,  but 
must  not  be  pushed  beyond  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  action  of 
the  heart,  incurring  risk  of  weakening  the  muscular  power  of  the 
organ. 

The  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea,  sometimes  the  source 
of  great  distress  in  cases  of  dilatation,  are  to  be  palliated  by  anti- 
spasmodic remedies  and  revulsive  applications.  Of  the  former,  the 
ethers,  and  of  the  latter,  sinapisms,  dry  cupping,  and  stimulating 
pediluvia  are  the  most  efficient 

The  treatment  of  dropsy  dependent  on  cardiac  disease  is  deferred 
till  after  the  consideration  of  valvular  lesions. 


CHAPTER   II. 

LESIONS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ENLARGEMENT,  AFFECT- 
ING THE  WALLS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Atrophy,  with  diminished  bulk  of  heart — Fatty  growth  and  degeneration — Symptoms  and 
pathological  effects  of  fatty  growth  and  degeneration — Physical  signs  and  diagnosis  of 
fatty  growth  and  degeneration — Treatment  of  fatty  growth  and  degeneration — Softening 
of  the  heart  in  typhus  and  ty])hoid  fever  and  other  affections — Treatment  of  softening 
of  the  heart — Induration  of  the  heart — Cardiac  aneurism — Rapture  of  the  heart — Car- 
cinoma, tuberculosis,  extraTasation  of  blood  and  cysts. 

Exclusive  of  enlargement,  the  heart  is  liable  to  various  lesions 
afifecting  the  walls  of  the  organ,  to  some  of  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  as  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  dilatation. 
Atrophy,  with  diminished  bulk  of  the  heart,  is  one  of  these  ;  fatty 
growth  and  degeneration  constitute  others ;  other  lesions  are,  soft- 
ening and  induration,  and  in  this  category  may  l)e  included  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart  and  rupture.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  these  different  organic  affections,  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  just  been  mentioned. 


ATROPHY   WITH   DIMINISHED   BULK   OF   THE   HEART. 


The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  diminished,  the 
cavities  not  being  enlarged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  capacity 
lessened.  The  organ  is  reduced  in  size  below  the  normal  limits. 
In  the  adult  subject  it  may  resemble  in  bulk  the  heart  of  a  child. 
The  weight  corresponds  to  the  diminution  in  size.  This  reduction 
in  size  and  weight  does  not  involve  necessarily  any  notable  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  other  respects,  the  only  obvious 
deviation  from  the  normal  condition  being  the  diminution  in  volume 
and  in  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  as  an  organic  affection  of 
the  heart,  but  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  except  in  harmony,  so 
to  speak,  with  other  morbid  conditions,  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  neither  occasions  unpleasant  consequences,  nor  claims 
attention  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view.  It  is  incidental  to 
chronic  diseases  of  long  duration,  characterized  by  gradual,  pro- 
gressive emaciation.  It  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  more  especially  in  cases  of  carcinoma.  It  is  said 
to  follow,  in  some  instances,  pericardial  adhesions  and  calcification 
of  the  coronary  arteries;  but  its  dependence  on  these  lesions  does 
not  appear  to  be  established.  It  is  observed,  in  some  instances,  in 
connection  with  a  superabundance  of  fat  on  the  exterior  of  the 
heart,  and  may  be  due,  in  these  instances,  as  in  cases  of  pericardial 
adhesions,  to  mechanical  pressure  of  the  organ  continued  for  a  long 
period.  The  conditions  generally  giving  rise  to  it  are  diminution 
of  the  mass  of  blood,  and  of  its  nutritive  materials — conditions  in- 
volving diminished  exertion  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ. 
The  heart  wastes  like  other  muscles  when  badly  nourished  and  in- 
sufficiently exercised.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  that  is,  in 
view  of  coexisting  tuberculosis,  or  carcinoma,  or  some  other  affec- 
tion, which,  like  these,  terminates  fatally  after  slowly  progressive 
emaciation,  the  cardiac  atrophy,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  may 
perhaps  belong  among  the  conservative  provisions  of  which  the 
pathological  history  of  even  the  most  fatal  forms  of  disease  furnishes 
illustrations. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  heart,  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
must  be  those  which  denote  feebleness  of  the  circulation ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  an  enfeebled  circulation  due  to  other  morbid  conditions, 
precedes  and  gives  rise  to  the  atrophy,  it  must  be  difficult  to  decide 
to  what  extent  the  symptoms  are  dependent  on  the  latter.  Nor 
are  the  symptoms  denoting  feebleness  of  the  circulation  distinctive 
of  this  particular  lesion  of  the  heart.  They  are  incident  alike  to 
dilatation,  fatty  degeneration,  softening,  &c.  The  physical  signs 
are  much  more  distinctive,  and,  in  fact,  suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 
The  boundaries  of  the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  regions  are 
within  the  extreme  limits  of  health ;  the  apex-beat  is  indistinct  or 
wanting,  and  the  heart-sounds  are  abnormally  feeble,  and  may  be 
inappreciable.  In  a  patient  under  observation  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  a  clear,  vesicular  resonance  on  percussion  is  elicited  over 
the  entire  praecordia.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  quite  intense 
and  normal  over  the  whole  praecordial  space,  a  fact  which  excludes 
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emphysema  of  the  portion  of  lang  overlapping  the  heart.  There  is 
in  this  case  no  superficial  cardiac  region ;  the  anterior  borders  of 
the  heart  appear  to  meet  The  left  boundary  of  the  deep  cardiac 
region  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  percussion-sound,  and  falls  half 
an  inch  within  the  nipple.  The  apex-beat  is  not  felt,  and  the  heart- 
sounds  are  nowhere  discoverable.  There  is  evidently  considerable 
atrophy  in  this  case,  yet  there  are  no  symptoms  pointing  to  cardiac 
disease.  The  patient  has  for  several  years  been  affected  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  which  is  either  non -progressive,  or  advancing 
very  slowly.* 

As  already  stated,  atrophy  of  the  heart  does  not  call  for  medical 
treatment. 


FATTY  GROWTH  AND  DEGENERATION. 


With  the  undue  accumulation  of  fat  are  connected  lesions  quite 
different  in  character  and  importance,  according  to  the  difference 
of  situation  in  which  the  fat  accumulates.  More  or  less  &t  is  gene- 
rally present  in  health  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart  afler  early 
infancy,  especially  on  the  right  ventricle,  at  and  near  the  base  of 
the  organ.  It  accumulates  in  this  situation  to  an  .abnormal  extent 
in  some  cases.  A  moderate  amount  of  over-accumulation  is  fire- 
quently  met  with  in  post-mortem  examinations,  when  there  had 
been  during  life  no  symptoms  of  heart  disease.  If  the  quantity  do 
not  considerably  exceed  the  normal  average,  although  it  must  in 
some  measure  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  organ,  it  does  nol 
occasion  any  serious  results  or  appreciable  inconvenience.  When 
the  accumulation  is  excessive,  however,  from  its  weight  it  leads  to 
enfeebled  muscular  action  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  may  also  favor  dilatation  if,  from  other  causes,  the  blood 
accumulate  unduly  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Without 
these  concurrent  causes,  it  may  induce  atrophy  with  diminished 
size  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  heart  This  variety  of  fatty 
heart  occurs  afler  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  persons  who  present 
evidence  of  an  "  adipose  diathesis,''^  viz :  accumulation  of  fat  in 

*  Case  of  Thos.  Carri  HoBpital  Records^  vol.  xiii.  page  87. 

■  This  term  is  borrowed  from  my  friend,  Prof.  Gross.  Elements  of  Pathological 
Anatomy^  third  edition,  1857.  Dr.  Bellingham  also  makes  use  of  the  term  "fattj 
diathesis."     Treatise  on  Ileartf  part  ii.,  1857. 
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different  organs  and  beneath  the  integument,  constituting  corpu- 
lency. Not  nnfrequently,  however,  it  occurs  ia  persons  who  are 
not  corpulent.'  The  heart  is  sometimes  completely  encased  in  a 
thick  layer  of  adipose  substance,  which  alters,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  external  appearance  and  form  of  the  organ.  The  volume  of 
the  heart  is  often  increased  not  alone  by  the  fatty  deposit,  but  by 
more  or  less  dilatation.  Beneath  the  fatty  layer  the  muscular  sub- 
stance may  not  present  any  structural  change.  It  is,  however, 
generally  unusually  pale,  and  the  texture  softened. 

The  extension  of  fatty  growth  between  the  muscular  fibres  is 
followed  by  more  serious  consequences  than  when  the  deposit  is 
limited  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.  The  pressure  upon  the  fibres 
induces  greater  functional  weakness,  and,  at  length,  atrophy.  The 
power  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  currents  of  blood  and  in  resist- 
ing the  force  of  distension  from  accumulation  within  the  cavities  is 
proportionately  lessened.  Hence,  feebleness  of  the  circulation  and 
proneness  to  dilatation  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  deposit  in 
this  situation.  The  deposit  in  this  situation  may  be  in  the  form  of 
adipose  vesicles  and  infiltrated  oily  matter. 

Another  variety,  much  more  serious,  and  differing  essentially  in 
character,  is  that  commonly  known  as  fatty  degeneration.  The  fat 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  oil-globules  within  the  sarcolemma.  It 
replaces  the  muscular  substance  and  constitutes  another  form  of 
fatty  atrophy.  This  variety  may  be  associated  with  the  preceding 
varieties  of  fatty  heart,  but  it  occurs  independently  of  the  latter. 
It  affects  more  especially  the  left  ventricle,  while  the  varieties  con- 
sisting of  abnormal  growth  of  the  adipose  vesicles  are  most  abund- 
ant on  and  within  the  right  ventricles.  It  may  be  pretty  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  left  ventricle  or  the  whole  heart,  but  it  is  ofl«ner 
confined  to  circumscribed  patches  or  strips.  The  portions  affected 
assume  a  yellowish  or  fawn  color,  which  is  somewhat  characteristic, 
and  if  the  heart  be  affected  in  disseminated  patches  it  presents  a 
mottled  aspect.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  strias  or  trans- 
verse markings  of  the  fibres  are  indistinct  or  wanting,  and  in  place 
of  the  proper  contents  of  the  sarcolemma,  it  contains  oil-globules 
in  more  or  less  abundance  according  to  the  amount  of  degeneration. 
It  is  evident  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  this 

I  Of  49  oases  analyzed  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  (Decennium  Pathologieum),  it  was 
associated  with  general  corpulence  in  20,  and  occurred  in  persona  not  corpulent  in 
29.     Vide  BeUinghanii  op.  cit.  part  ii. 
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Structural  change,  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  must  be  irre* 
coverably  weakened.  It  is  proportionately  incapacitated  to  propel 
the  blood  with  adequate  force,  and  more  readily  yields  to  distension 
from  the  accumulation  of  blood.  The  portions  of  the  organ  which 
have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  are  soft  and  friable,  and  it  will 
be  seen  presently  that  when  rupture  of  the  heart  takes  place,  it  is 
owing  generally  to  this  structural  change  having  occurred.  Cases 
are  reported  in  which  apparently  the  greater  part  of  the  muscular 
substance  had  disappeared,  the  fibres  preserving  their  outline,  but 
containing  fat  instead  of  their  proper  anatomical  elements.  The 
auricles  may  be  the  seat  of  this  fatty  change,  but  much  more  rarely 
than  the  ventricles.  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  gross  and 
microscopical  appearances  presented  in  fatty  degeneration,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy.^ 

The  distinct  pathological  character  of  fatty  degeneration,  as 
compared  with  fatty  growth  upon  the  heart  and  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  is  a  point  of  importance.  The  latter  is,  in  fact^ 
hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  tissue,  while  the  former  involves  more 
properly  an  abnormal  deposit  The  term  degeneration  implies  a 
conversion  of  the  muscular  substance  into  fat.  That  the  mechan- 
ism of  fatty  degeneration  does  involve  this  transformation  is  the 
view  entertained  by  some  distinguished  pathologists."  The  mus- 
cular substance,  according  to  this  view,  undergoes  a  metamorphosis, 
the  same  elements  recorabining  to  form  the  fatty  matter,  as  muscu- 
lar  tissue  after  death  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into  adipocere. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  call  the  fatty 
matter  a  deposit ;  it  is  not,  at  all  events,  deposited  primarily  as  fat, 
but  as  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  Nor  is  the  change  due  to 
perverted  nutrition ;  it  is  due  to  a  chemical,  not  a  vital  process.  A 
more  philosophical  explanation  attributes  the  change  to  a  process 
of  replacement  rather  than  conversion.  The  fat  is  strictly  an 
abnormal  deposit,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  muscular  substance. 
The  change,  agreeably  to  this  explanation,  does  not  consist,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  a  degeneration  of  structure,  but  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  anatomical  element  for  another,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  employ,  as  a  more  accurate  mode  of  expression,  the  term  sulsti- 

*  Rokitansky  and  Jones  &  Sieveking  may  be  consulted  for  this  object. 

'  For  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Richard  Quain  (in  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactiontf 
vol.  xxxiii.)  on  Fatty  Disease  of  the  Heart. 
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tution  instead  of  degeneration.'  They  who  adopt  the  latter  view 
regard  atrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue  as  the  first  step  in  the  local 
pathological  process.  The  anatomical  elements  within  the  sarco- 
lemma  disappear  by  absorption,  and  fat  is  deposited  in  their  place. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primary  change  is 
the  fatty  deposit,  the  removal  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the 
muscular  tissue  taking  place  subsequently,  the  atrophy  thus  being 
not  a  prior,  but  a  consecutive  condition. 

On  what  antecedent  morbid  conditions  are  the  different  forms  of 
fatty  disease  of  heart  dependent  ?  Morbid  growth  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  adipose  tissue,  as  already  stated,  is  often  associated  with  that 
tendency  to  superabundance  of  fat  which  constitutes  obesity.  This 
tendency  is  directed  towards  the  heart,  after  middle  life,  in  persons 
of  indolent  and  luxurious  habits,  and  who  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  Active  exercise  and  a  well-regulated  diet 
serve  to  protect  the  heart  against  accumulation  of  fat,  even  when 
the  adipose  diathesis  is  marked.  Fatty  degeneration  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  this  diathesis.  The  conditions  on  which  it  depends 
are  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  involves  a 
prior  alteration  of  the  blood,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of 
conditions  purely  local.  The  latter  view  is  favored  by  the  doctrine 
that  muscular  atrophy  precedes  the  fatty  deposit ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  deposit  takes  precedence,  a  predisposing  condition  of 
the  blood  is  reasonably  inferred.  The  latter  supposition  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that,  although  this  variety  of  fatty  heart  occurs  in  per- 
sons who  are  not  corpulent,  it  is  usually  found  in  association  with 
fatty  degeneration  in  other  parts,  especially  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
the  arterial  coats.  This  fact  points  to  a  blood-crasis  or  diathesis. 
Prof.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  has  reported  cases  in  which  free  oil 
was  collected,  after  death,  in  considerable  quantity,  from  the  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  and  heart-cavities.'  As  suggested  by  Robin, 
the  oil  in  these  cases  may  have  exuded  from  the  tissues  as  a  result 
of  post-mortem  decomposition,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  its  presence 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  rup- 
ture of  the  ventricle  had  occurred.  Dr.  Quain,  who  regards  the 
change  as  a  conversion  of  elements,  attributes  the  affection  to  im- 
paired nutrition,  frequently  dependent  on  coexisting  obstruction  of 

>  Ch.  Robin,  vide  Chimie  Anatomiqae ;  also  Dictionnaire  de  M6deciue  (Njsten), 
1S55,  art.  D6g6n6ratioii. 

'  These  cases  are  reported  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  first  serieSi 
Tol.  ix.  p.  411.     See  Stokes  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta, 
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the  coronary  arteries.  Of  eighty-three  cases  analyzed  by  him,  these 
arteries  were  ossified  or  obstructed  in  twenty-five.  Bokitansky, 
having  observed  it  often  in  connection  with  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis, thinks  it  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  these  affections.  It  is 
observed  in  cases  of  enlargement.  Of  forty-nine  cases  analyzed  by 
Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  the  heart  was  enlarged  in  twenty-nine.  In 
twenty -three  of  these  cases  dilatation  predominated.  Its  occurrence 
with  other  causes  doubtless  contributes  to  dilatation;  but,  in  view 
of  the  infrequency  of  the  latter,  except  in  connection  with  valvular 
or  other  affections  impeding  the  circulation,  it  cannot  often  be  re- 
ferred  exclusively  to  fatty  degeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  enlargement  of  the  heart  may  lead  to  fatty 
degeneration.*    This  opinion  is  held  by  Rokitansky. 


Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects  of  Fatty  Growth  and  Deposit. 

Although  the  different  forms  of  fatty  disease  differ  pathologi- 
cally, their  general  effects  are  similar.  They  induce  alike  weakness 
of  the  heart,  and  symptomatic  phenomena  due  to  enfeebled  circu- 
lation. But  they  by  no  means  induce  these  effects  in  an  equal 
degree.  A  considerable  accumulation  of  fat  upon  the  heart,  as 
stated  already,  may  exist  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms  which 
point  to  cardiac  disease.  The  effects  are  more  marked  if  the  fatty 
substance  penetrate  between  the  muscular  fibres,  or  if  the  organ 
become  infiltrated  with  fatty  matter.  They  are  still  more  strongly 
marked  in  cases  of  oily  degeneration  in-  which  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  has  occurred  to  much  extent.  Each  variety,  of  course, 
is  important,  or  serious,  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion  and  amount; 
but  microscopical  observers  have  found  considerable  degeneration 
in  hearts  in  which  disease  had  not  been  suspected  either  from  the 
symptoms  during  life  or  the  general  appearance  after  death.    The 

'  Mr.  Grant,  of  London,  has  lately  investigated  the  pathological  conditions  ia 
cattle  fattened  for  exhibition,  and  finds  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  especially  of  the  heart,  is  a  uniform  result  of  the  system  of  overfeeding 
pursued.  This  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  connection  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  dietetic  habits  in  the  human  species.  Vide  **  Evil  Results  of  Overfeeding 
Cattle.  A  new  inquiry,  fully  illustrated  by  colored  engravings  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
etc,  of  the  diseased  prize  cattle  lately  exhibited  by  the  Bmithfleld  Cattle  Club, 
1857.  By  Frederick  James  Grant,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.  London,  1868."  iBrit.  and 
For.  Med.'Chir.  Rtv.,  July,  ISnS.) 
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great  extent  and  degree  of  degeneration  found  in  some  instances 
are  remarkable. 

The  sjmptomatie  phenomena  referable  directly  to  the  heart  and 
circulation  (exdnsive  of  physical  signs)  are  not  distinctive.*  The 
pnlse,  if  the  heart  be  not  very  greatly  weakened,  may  be  natural 
in  frequency  and  perfectly  regular.  It  will  lack  force;  but  the  dif- 
ferences iA  this  respect  are  so  great  among  healthy  persons,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  this  quality  of  the  pulse  does 
not  possess  much  significance.  Notable  slowness  of  the  pulse  has 
been  observed,  the  number  of  pulses  per  minute  falling  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  and  even  much  lower  in  some  cases.  They  have  been 
observed  as  low  as  eight  and  nine  per  minute.^  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  disease,  intermittency,  irregularity,  and  great  frequency, 
conjoined  with  extreme  feebleness,  are  liable  to  occur.  These  cha- 
racters, however,  belong  equally  to  the  pulse  in  cases  of  dilatation ; 
they  do  not  indicate  specially,  of  themselves,  fatty  disease.  The 
pulse  and  systemic  circulation  will,  of  course,  furnish  manifesta- 
tions of  cardiac  weakness  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  disease 
affects  the  left  ventricle.  General  dropsy  does  not  occur  as  a  result 
of  merely  weakness  of  the  heart,  exclusive  of  valvular  lesions  and 
dilatation.  Sense  of  oppression  at  the  prsBCordia,  palpitation,  and 
a  tendency  to  syncope,  are  other  symptoms  referable  directly  to  the 
heart  and  circulation.  I  have  also  observed  a  notable  degree  of 
capillary  congestion  of  the  extremities. 

Dyspnoea  on  exercise  is  present  in  proportion  as  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  weakened.  But  this  symptom  does  not  represent  exclu- 
sively weakness  of  this  ventricle.  If  the  contractions  of  the  left 
ventricle  are  feeble  and  incomplete,  the  left  auricle  necessarily  be- 
comes distended,  and  pulmonary  congestion  ensues.  Hence  more 
or  less  dyspnoea  is  present  when  fatty  degeneration  is  confined  to 
the  left  ventricle,  provided  its  muscular  power  be  considerably 
compromised. 

These  and  other  symptoms  which  might  be  mentioned  are  com- 
mon to  all  affections  compromising,  beyond  certain  limits,  the  power 
of  the  heart's  action.  They  point  only  to  some  cardiac  trouble  in- 
volving diminished  power  of  the  organ.  Considered  alone,  they 
are  not  diagnostic  of  the  affections  under  consideration. 

'  Vide  memoir  on  ^Slow  False,"  by  Mr.  Richardson,  Dublin  QaarUrly  Journal, 
Tol.  xIt.  Dr.  Bellingham  remarks,  with  reason,  that  this  abnormal  slowness  in- 
Tolyes  an  abnormal  cerebral  condition  superadded  to  the  heart-affection. 
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Certain  events  pertaining  to  the  nervous  and  respiratory  systems 
have  been  supposed  to  be  highly  significant  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.  The  occurrence  of  seizures  resembling  apoplexy, 
appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Dr.  Cheyne.*  Subsequently 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Drs.  Adams,  Law,  and  Stokes,  of  Dub- 
lin. These  attacks  are  characterized  by  the  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  recovery  without  paralysis.  In  some  oases  they 
recurred  frequently,  in  the  end  proving  fatal,  and  on  dissection  the 
brain  presented  no  morbid  appearances  adequate  to  explain  their 
occurrence.  The  heart  had  undergone  extensive  fatty  change,  and 
the  cavities  were  dilated.^  An  instance,  probably  illustrating  the 
association  of  this  pseudo-apoplectic  affection  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion, the  existence  of  the  latter  being  determined  by  clinical 
evidence,  came  under  my  observation  in  1856,  in  the  case  of  a  hos- 
pital patient,  aged  56,  admitted  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  His 
eyes  were  open,  his  expression  vacant,  and  he  made  no  eflfort  to 
reply  to  questions.  The  skin  was  cool;  the  pulse  small  and  not 
accelerated.  The  persons  who  brought  him  to  the  hospital  could 
give  no  account  of  the  history,  except  that  he  was  found  in  his 
present  condition.  He  made  no  effort  to  assist  himself  on  his  way 
to  the  hospital.  Eespirations  were  normal.  Brandy  and  nourish- 
ment alone  were  prescribed.  The  next  morning  he  manifested 
some  consciousness,  but  appeared  idiotic;  smiled  when  questions 
were  put  to  him,  and  said  nothing.  The  following  day  the  im- 
provement was  more  marked.  Said  he  was  quite  well.  Could 
give  no  account  of  his  attack.  He  speedily  convalesced,  and  afler- 
wards  replied  to  questions  intelligently.  He  declared  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  his  attack,  nor  of  his  being  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  arcus  senilis  in  this  patient  was  well  marked,  more  so  in 
the  right  than  in  the  left  eye.  The  pulse  was  80,  and  quite  feeble; 
capillary  congestion  marked  on  the  hands,  and  the  face  pallid. 
The  heart-sounds  were  extremely  feeble.  No  impulse  seen  or  felt, 
except  a  very  slight  movement  in  the  epigastrium.  No  murmur. 
He  was  accustomed  to  drink  about  half  a  pint  of  whiskey  daily. 
He  left  the  hospital  after  a  fortnight,  and  the  subsequent  history  is 
unknown. 

'  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  Caso  is  reported  in  Stokes  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  319. 

'  This  statement  with  respect  to  dilatation  applies  to  the  cases  given  hj  Dr. 
Stokes,  op.  cit.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  treated  at  some  length  in  that 
work. 
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The  nature  of  the  pathological  relation  existing  between  attacks 
of  pseudo-apoplexy  and  the  cardiac  affections  under  consideration, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  can  only  be  conjectured.  .  That  it 
consists  in  disordered  cerebral  circulation  due  to  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  heart,  is  not  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  muscular 
power  of  the  organ  is  equally  reduced  in  cases  of  simple  and  com- 
plicated dilatation.  It  is  more  rational  to  suppose  that  some  inter- 
mediate morbid  conditions  are  involved ;  conditions  not  dependent 
on  cardiac  disease,  but  associated,  more  or  less  frequently,  with  it. 
In  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Stokes,  calcification  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries  existed  in  a  notable  degree.  In  fact,  further  clinical 
observation  is  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  fixed  patho- 
logical connection  between  these  attacks  and  fatty  degeneration,  or 
any  disease  of  the  heart.  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
attacks  analogous  to  those  described  by  the  author  first  named, 
occurred  from  time  to  time  for  several  years,  when  no  other  evi- 
dence of  disease  of  the  heart  existed.  A  gentleman,  aged  33,  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  as  often  as  once-  a  month,  without 
any  apparent  exciting  cause,  has  what  are  called*  "fainting  fits," 
during  which,  for  a  few  moments,  he  loses  his  consciousness.  The 
extremities  are  cold,  and  sometimes  the  attacks  are  accompanied  by 
slight  rigor.  Febrile  reaction  does  not  follow.  There  are  no  con- 
vulsive movements,  nor  disturbance  of  the  respiration.  The  patient 
consulted  me  under  an  impression  that  there  existed  disease  of  the 
heart,  but  the  physical  signs  denoted  in  all  respects  a  normal  con- 
dition of  this  organ.  In  addition  to  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence, 
this  gentleman  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  the  daily  indul- 
gence of  the  venereal  act.* 

A  peculiar  aberration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Cheyne,  but  not  considered  by  him  as  significant  of 
any  special  cardiac  lesion,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Stokes  as  character- 
istic of  great  weakness  of  the  heart  incident  to  fatty  degeneration. 
This  symptom  is  thus  described  by  the  distinguished  author  just 
named :  "  It  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  inspirations, 
increasing  to  a  maximum,  and  then  declining  in  force  and  length, 
until  a  state  of  apparent  apnoea  is  established.  In  this  condition 
the  patient  may  remain  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  make  his 
attendants  believe  that  he  is  dead,  when  a  low  inspiration,  followed 
by  one  more  decided,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  ascending 

^  Case  of ,  Private  Med.  Records,  vol.  x.  p.  253. 
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and  then  descending  series  of  inspirations.  This  symptom,  as  occur- 
ring in  its  highest  degree,  I  have  only  seen  during  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient."* 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  iris,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  well 
known  as  the  arcus  senilis^  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  valuable  as  a 
symptom  from  its  frequent  coincidence  with  the  latter.  Its  precise 
value  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  clinical  experience.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  at  least  denoting  a  condition  of  the  system  favorable 
for  fatty  degeneration,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms 
and  signs  relating  directly  to  the  heart,  it  is  not  without  diagnostic 
import.  The  degree  of  significance  which  belongs  to  it  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  frequency  or  constancy  of  the  association.  With 
our  present  knowledge  it  is  certainly  insufficient  as  a  basis  of  the 
diagnosis  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  exclusive  of  local 
signs  and  symptoms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  absence  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  proof  that  the  cardiac  affection  does  not  exist.* 

According  to  Dr.  Walshe,  failure  of  the  sexual  inclination  and 
power  is  to  bo  included  among  the  pathological  effects.  lie  states 
that  in  one  of  the  best  marked  cases  of  the  disease  which  he  ever 
saw,  clinically  speaking,  in  a  person  under  forty -five  years  of  age, 
he  was  consulted  for  impotency,  without  reference  to  the  cardiac 
symptoms. 

Paroxysms  of  pain  and  dyspnoea,  constituting  angina  pectoris^ 
may  occur  in  conjunction  with  fatty  degeneration.  No  special 
pathological  relation,  however,  exists  between  these  affections 
inasmuch  as  angina  pectoris  is  associated  with  other  organic  lesions 
of  the  heart.  Being  common  to  different  cardiac  affections,  I  shall 
treat  of  it  under  the  head  of  functional  disorders  of  the  heart. 

The  pathological  effects  of  fatty  growth  and  degeneration  are 
serious  in  proportion  as  they  involve  structural  change,  or,  in  other 
words,  atrophy  and  impaired  consistence  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

*  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  340. 

*  Mr.  Edward  Canton,  of  London,  first  ascertained  that  the  arcus  senilis  is  duo  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  and  advocated  the  opinion  that,  when  present, 
under  the  age  of  40,  it  is  invariably  associated  with  fatty  heart,  vide  London  Lan- 
cety  1850  and  1851.  As  regards  the  frequency  of  its  association  with  fatty  heart, 
clinical  experience  is  thus  far  discrepant.  Vide  Williams*  Principles  of  Medicine^ 
and  article  by  Dr.  Uopkins,  in  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.^  Jan.  1853.  Also  an 
Essay  "  On  the  Symptomatic  Value  of  the  Arcus  Senilis ;  with  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  Seventy-two  Cases.*'  By  Benjamin  Lee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  the  Am.  Med, 
Month.,  Sept.  185G. 
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Hence,  fatty  degeneration  is  the  form  of  disease  which  is  especially 
attended  with  notable  disorder  and  danger.  The  atrophy  in  this 
affection  differs  from  that  previously  considered  under  the  head  of 
atrophy,  with  diminished  bulk  of  the  heart.  The  muscular  sub- 
stance lost  is  replaced  by  the  deposit  of  fat,  which  makes  good  the 
volume  of  the  heart,  but,  of  course,  without  supplying,  in  any  mea- 
sure, the  l68s  as  regards  the  function  of  the  organ.  Cases,  how- 
ever, of  death  simply  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  must  be 
exceedingly  rare.  The  best  anatomical  specimens  of  the  disease 
are  obtained  from  bedridden  patients  of  an  advanced  age.  It  may 
prove  fatal,  by  leading  to  rupture.  Sudden  death,  in  some  cases, 
also  occurs  in  an  attack  of  syncope ;  the  cavities  becoming  over- 
loaded, and  the  walls  too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood,  the  move- 
ments of  the  organ  are  suddenly  arrested.  Exclusive  of  these 
instances,  which  are  extremely  infrequent,  a  fatal  result  is  gene- 
rally not  due  directly  to  the  cardiac  affection,  but  to  the  concurrent 
effects  of  associated  or  superinduced  pathological  conditions.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  renders  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration 
unimportant,  either  as  regards  diagnosis  or  treatment.  Dr.  Stokes 
has  suggested  that  the  presence  of  an  amount  of  structural  change, 
not  suflBcient  to  give  rise  to  well-marked  symptoms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, may  serve  to  explain  the  disproportionate  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  tendency  to  syncope,  and  the  intolerance  of  bloodlet- 
ting and  other  debilitating  measures,  which  are  sometimes  observed 
in  different  affections.  The  probability  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
affection  under  consideration,  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  cases 
in  which  the  fact  cannot  be  positively  determined. 


Physical  Signs  and  Diagnosis  of  Fatty  Growth  and  Degeneration. 

.  The  accumulation  of  fat  is  very  rarely  sufficient  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  heart  much  beyond  the  limit  of  the  variations  in  health. 
If,  therefore,  percussion  show  a  considerable  amount  of  enlargement, 
dilatation  is  to  be  inferred.  Dilatation  and  fatty  disease  are  not 
unfrequently  combined,  and  the  question  at  once  arises,  is  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  latter,  under  these  circumstances,  practicable?  The 
extent  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  can  generally  be  determined  with 
precision.  By  means  of  percussion  and  palpation,  the  space  which 
the  organ  occupies  can  be  delineated  and  measured.  Now,  if  the 
enlargement  be  sufficient  in  extent  to  correspond  with  the  asso- 
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ciated  signs  and  symptoms,  evidence  of  fatty  disease  is  wanting; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  signs  and  symptoms  denote  a  degree  of 
cardiac  weakness  out  of  proportion  to  the  enlargement,  fatty  dis- 
ease may  be  strongly  suspected ;  and,  if  other  circumstances  are 
present  pointing  to  the  latter  disease,  the  diagnosis  may  frequently 
be  made  with  much  positiveuess.  The  exclusion  of  valvular  lesions 
is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis.  If  valvular  lesions  are  not 
present,  the  coexistence  of  fatty  degeneration  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  fact  of  dilatation,  the  latter  probably  occurring  in 
consequence  of  the  former.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pre- 
sence of  valvular  lesions  by  no  means  precludes  the  existence  of 
fatty  disease;  but  in  cases  in  which  valvular  lesions,  enlargement 
and  fatty  disease  are  combined,  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  cannot 
certainly  be  made  with  positiveuess.  It  may,  however,  be  reason- 
ably suspected  when,  under  these  circumstances,  the  weakness  of 
the  heart  is  greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the  amount  of 
dilatation. 

Limiting  the  attention  to  cases  in  which  fatty  disease  is  the  sole 
or  paramount  lesion,  and  in  which  the  atrophic  changes  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  well-marked  manifestations  of  a  cardiac  afiFec- 
tion,  what  are  the  physical  signs  furnished  by  the  different  methods 
of  exploration  ?  Percussion  shows  moderate  or  no  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  heart.  This  is  an  important  negative  point.  The 
apex-beat,  if  felt,  will  be  but  little,  if  at  all  removed  from  its  normal 
situation.  The  beat,  if  felt,  is  abnormally  feeble,  and  it  will  be  in- 
appreciable if  the  heart  be  greatly  weakened.  Impulses  elsewhere 
than  .over  the  apex,  will,  in  general,  not  be  discoverable.  Inspec- 
tion may  disclose  a  very  feeble  movement  over  the  apex,  or  none 
whatever.  The  diminished  force  or  suppression  of  the  apex-beat 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  left  ventricle  is 
affected.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  weakened.  The  first  sound, 
more  than  the  second,  shows  abnormal  weakness.  It  is  also  short 
and  valvular,  resembling,  in  these  respects,  the  second  sound.  The 
greater  weakness  of  the  first  sound  and  its  altered  quality,  are  due 
to  the  effect  upon  the  element  of  impulsion.  This  element  is  im- 
paired more  than  the  valvular  element,  and  may  be  suppressed 
while  the  latter  remains.  The  first  sound  may  be  wanting,  the 
second  sound  being  still  heard ;  and,  finally,  both  sounds  may  be 
extinct.  The  latter  obtains  in  cases  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fatty 
degeneration. 

When  in  connection  with  these  physical  signs,  there  are  present 
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symptoms  denoting  a  cardiac  affection,  viz:  feebleness,  and  perhaps 
irregularity  of  the  pulse;  palpitation  and  praecordial  distress;  dys- 
pnoea on  exercise,  tendency  to  syncope,  etc.,  there  can  be  but  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  heart  is  affected  with  fatty  degeneration, 
especially  if  the  patient  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  if  his 
habits  of  life  have  been  luxurious  and  indolent,  if  he  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  alcoholic  beverages,  if  he  have  the  arcus  senilis,  or  if  there 
be  a  tendency  to  obesity.  The  diagnosis  is  not  diflBcult  under  these 
circumstances.  It  is  less  easy  when  the  problem  is  to  decide  whether 
fatty  degeneration  exists  in  addition  to  enlargement  and  valvular 
disease;  and  also  when  the  amount  of  degeneration  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  give  rise  to  well-marked  symptoms  and  signs  of 
cardiac  disease.  The  probability  of  the  coexistence  of  this  lesion 
with  other  affections  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat, 
is  important  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  interpretation  of  symp- 
tomatic phenomena,  and  the  employment  of  therapeutical  measures. 


Treatment  of  Fatty  Growth  and  Degeneration. 

The  general  objects  of  medical  treatment  in  cases  of  fatty  growth 
and  degeneration  are  threefold,  viz.,  1.  To  obviate  and  relieve  the 
immediate  effects  of  weakness  of  the  heart;  2.  To  increase  perma- 
nently the  muscular  power  of  the  organ;  and  3.  To  arrest  or  limit 
the  accumulation  of  fat. 

Of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  cardiac  weakness  incident  to  these 
affections,  the  more  prominent  are  palpitation  and  praecordial  dis- 
tress, syncope,  dyspnoea,  and,  possibly,  apoplectiform  coma.  These 
effects  occur  generally  in  paroxysms,  induced  by  causes  which 
either  temporarily  increase  the  habitual  weakness,  or  which,  like 
exercise,  mental  excitement,  etc.,  overtask  the  power  of  the  heart. 
Some  of  the  effects,  however,  may  be  more  or  less  constant.  The 
means  of  obviating  and  relieving  them  consist  of  measures  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions;  in  other  words, 
the  use  of  remedies  which  act  as  cardiac  stimulants.  These  are 
wine  or  spirits,  ether,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  They  are  to 
be  given  more  or  less  freely  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cardiac  weakness ; 
and  they  are  to  be  continued  or  repeated  according  to  the  persist- 
ence or  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  Their  habitual  use  is  indi- 
cated if  the  effects  are  constant.    The  particular  stimulants  to  be 
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selected  must  vary  with  reference  to  the  habits  of  patients  and  the 
results  of  experience  in  individual  cases.  As  regards  quantity, 
they  are  to  be  graduated  by  the  symptoms  and  by  the  relief 
afforded.  It  is  impossible  to  formularize  the  means  of  fulfilling 
this  object  of  treatment.  Here,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the 
other  objects  of  treatment,  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  ends  and  means, 
the  judicious  practitioner  will  not  be  at  a  loss  as  regards  therapeu- 
tical details.  Without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  pathological 
character  of  the  immediate  effects,  serious  errors  of  practice  may  be 
committed.  Depletion  by  bloodletting  or  otherwise,  and  all  mea- 
sures tending  to  enfeeble  still  more  the  circulation,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  pernicious.  In  the  attacks  of  pseudo-apoplexy,  which  have 
been  referred  to,  whether  immediately  dependent  on  jthe  heart  or 
not,  stimulants  are  not  to  be  withheld  on  the  supposition  that  the 
brain  is  congested.  Cerebral  congestion,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
may  proceed  from  enfeebled  power  of  the  heart.  In  employing 
diffusible  or  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  aim  is  not  to  excite  the  heart, 
but  to  strengthen  its  action.  If  they  produce  greater  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  the  end  is  not  attained.  Their  effect  should  be  augmented 
force  and  volume  of  the  pulse ;  and  with  this  effect  the  frequency 
may  be  diminished  and  the  rhythm  become  more  regular.  Seme- 
dies  to  retard  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  such  as  digitalis,  are  of 
doubtful  utility.*  Eevulsive  measures,  such  as  stimulating  pedi- 
luvia,  are  useful,  as  in  dilatation,  by  diverting  the  blood  from  the 
heart,  and  thus  diminishing,  for  the  time,  the  labor  of  the  circula- 
tion. These  remarks  apply  to  remedial  measures.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  all  the  causes  which  either  induce  temporarily 
the  habitual  weakness  or  overtask  the  power  of  the  heart  are,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  be  avoided  and  removed.  Undue  fatigue  or 
depressing  agencies  of  all  kinds,  physical  and  mental,  violent  mus- 
cular exertions,  excitement,  etc.,  belong  in  the  category  of  exciting 
causes. 

The  second  object,  viz.,  to  increase  permanently  the  muscular 

>  M.  Bean,  of  Paris,  contends  that  digitalis  not  only  diminished  the  freqaencj  of 
the  heart's  contractions,  but  that,  by  a  special  action,  it  imparts  to  them  increased 
strength  and  renders  them  more  complete.  To  quote  his  language :  "  La  digitate 
est  un  tonique  special  du  cceur;  c^est^  a  vrai  dire,  le  quinquina  du  ccsur,*^  (Trait6  Ex- 
perimental et  Clinique  d'Auscultation,  etc.,  1856,  p.  372.)  He  states  that  this 
opinion  was  held  by  Saunders.  If  the  opinion  be  correct,  so  far  from  being  contra- 
indicated,  the  remedy  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  affections  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  cases  of  dilatation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  either 
assent  or  denial,  but  there  seems  to  me  some  foundation  for  the  opinion. 
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power  of  the  heart,  is  to  be  effected  by  tonic  remedies,  by  an 
appropriate  system  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  by  judiciously  regu- 
lated exercise.  Tonic  remedies  are  called  for  with  a  view  to 
improvement  of  the  appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired  or  dis- 
ordered. Quinia,  bitter  infusions,  and  the  mineral  acids,  are  often 
useful  with  reference  to  this  end.  The  preparations  of  iron  are 
especially  indicated  if  ansemia  exist.  An  anaemic  condition  is  to 
be  dreaded  not  less  in  these  than  in  other  affections  of  the  heart ; 
in  all,  the  symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated  whenever  it  coexists. 
Flatulency  and  constipation  are  to  be  relieved  by  suitable  remedies. 
With  reference  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  digestive  functions, 
wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  in  moderate  quantity,  may  generally  be  taken 
with  advantage.  The  dietetic  course  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  end  is  to  contribute  towards  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the 
affected  organ  by  rendering  the  blood  rich  in  nutritive  materials. 
For  this  end,  the  articles  of  diet  should  be  highly  nutritious  and 
easily  assimilated.  The  diet  should  consist  of  as  large  a  proportion 
of  animal  food  as  the  digestive  powers  will  permit.  The  quantity 
of  fluids  should  be  restricted,  in  order  that,  while  the  blood  is 
enriched  in  quality,  the  vessels  and  hear^  cavities  shall  not  be 
unduly  repleted,  the  labor  of  carrying  on  the  circulation  being 
proportionate  to  the  mass  of  liquid  to  be  circulated.  Warm  cloth- 
ing is  of  importance  to  secure  the  distribution  of  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  blood  to  the  surface  and  extremities.  Excesses  of  all  kinds, 
in  eating,  drinking,  venery,  mental  occupation  or  excitement,  late 
hours,  etc.,  are  to  be  rigidly  interdicted.  Eegular  habits  of  life  in 
all  respects  are  important.  Judiciously  regulated  exercise  in  the 
open  air  constitutes  a  part  of  the  management  not  least  in  import- 
ance. Physical  indolence  predisposes  to  these  affections ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  habitual,  systematic  exercise,  the  heart  is 
directly  strengthened.  Great  caution,  however,  is  to  be  observed 
in  this  part  of  the  management.  While  judiciously  regulated 
exercise  is  of  great  importance,  injudicious  excess  may  do  much 
barm.  The  practical  rule  to  be  observed  here  is  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  dilatation.  The  patient  is  to  be  encouraged  to  take  such 
exercise  as  he  is  able  without  experiencing  inconvenience  from 
dyspnoea  or  palpitation ;  in  other  words,  undue  excitation  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  to  be  the  limit.  As  the  ability  to  endure 
greater  and  more  prolonged  exercise  augments,  the  limit  may  be 
enlarged  and  extended.  Violent  exertions  are  never  appropriate ; 
walking,  riding,  rowing,  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  etc.,  should  be  the 
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modes  of  exercise  resorted  to.  Pedestrian  and  equestrian  excur- 
sions, involving  the  mental  interest  of  travelling,  and  hunting,  and 
fishing,  if  pursued  with  zest,  are  especially  to  be  recommended. 
Proper  instruction  and  cautions  are  to  be  enjoined,  as  the  tendency 
with  many  persons  is,  when  once  a  system  of  exercise  is  under- 
taken, to  push  it  to  an  extreme.  The  reader  will  have  observed 
that  thus  far  the  principles  of  management  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The 
ends  of  management  in  dilatation  and  in  fatty  degeneration  are,  in 
fact,  the  same.  The  two  lesions  are  often  combined,  and  in  treating 
the  latter,  an  incidental  object  is  to  endeavor  to  prevent  or  limit 
the  former. 

The  third  object,  viz:  to  arrest  or  limit  the  fatty  accumulation, 
is  peculiar  to  the  affections  under  consideration.     Theoretically 
considered,  this  object  more  clearly  relates  to  fatty  growth  than  to 
fatty  degeneration.     The  former,  in  general,  involves  a  tendency  to 
the  accumulation  of  fat  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  adipose 
diathesis.     The  latter  does  not  so  generally  involve  this  tendency 
or  diathesis.    That  it  does  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is,  however, 
probable.     In  fact,  fatty  growth  and  degeneration  are  often  asso- 
ciated.    The  constitutional  disposition,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  state  of  the  blood  favorable  to  obesity,  may  be  controlled  in  a 
great  degree  by  a  diet  adapted  to  this  end,  conjoined  with  habits  of 
exercise.     Fatty  and  saccharine  substances  should  be  interdicted, 
and  articles  abounding  in  amylaceous  principles  are  to  be  sparingly 
allowed.     The  diet  should  consist  of  meat,  bread,  non-farinaceous 
vegetables,  and  certain  kinds  of  fruit.    Vegetables  which  are  highly 
farinaceous,  such  as  potatoes  and  rice,  should  be  taken  sparingly. 
By  following  this  plan  with  perseverance,  I  have  known  an  execs* 
sive  corpulence  greatly  reduced,  and  the  general  health  much  im- 
proved.    Caution  is  here  necessary,  lest   the  dietetic  course  be 
pushed  to  an  extreme.    The  powers  of  the  system  are  by  no  means 
to  be  lowered.     A  proper  variety  of  alimentary  principles  is  to  be 
provided.     It  is  only  necessary  that  fatty  substances  be  interdicted, 
and  that  those  principles  readily  transformed  into  fat,  viz :  sugar 
and  starch,  constitute,  relatively,  a  small  proportion  of  the  articles 
of  diet.^     Habits  of  exercise,  it  is  well  known,  tend  to  prevent  the 

'  A  lat(»  writer,  Dr.  Markham,  says :  "I  believe  I  have  seen  cod-liver  oil,  com- 
bined with  steel,  followed  by  very  satisfactory  results  in  supposed  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart."  {Diseases  of  the  Hearty  London,  1856,  p.  289.) 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  results  were  due  to  the  oil,  and  not  to  the  steel  and 
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accumulation  of  fat.  In  this  point  of  view,  they  are  useful,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  more  direct  effect,  in  increasing  permanently  the 
muscular  power  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Stokes  thinks  that  exercise 
during  summer  or  in  a  warm  climate,  when  it  is  attended  by  copious 
perspiration,  is  especially  useful,  fatty  principles  being  eliminated 
in  considerable  quantity  from  the  surface. 

As  regards  the  success  of  treatment,  so  far  as  atrophy  or  degene- 
ration of  structure  has  taken  place,  the  lesion  must  be  considered 
as  incurable.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  substance  which  has  dis- 
appeared is  reproduced.  But  the  heart,  like  the  other  important 
organs  of  the  body,  may  sustain  a  certain  amount  of  damage,  while 
there  still  remain  sufficient  healthy  tissue  and  functional  power  for 
life  and  health;  and  although  that  which  is  actually  lost  in  struc- 
ture cannot  be  recovered,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  in- 
creasing the  development  and  vigorous  action  of  the  normal  tissue 
which  remains.  Thus,  a  heart  more  or  less  unsound  from  fatty 
degeneration,  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  efficient  than  it  was 
even  before  the  degeneration  commenced.  This  statement  is,  of 
course,  not  applicable  when  the  unsoundness  is  considerable.  But 
assuming  that  a  certain  degree  of  weakness  is  inevitable  for  the 
remainder  of  life,  if  the  progress  of  the  structural  affection  can  be 
stayed,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  organ  developed  and  maintained, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  may  not  be  serious  even  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unsoundness.  With  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  fatty  disease  of  heart  in  connec- 
tion with  inflammatory  diseases  affecting  other  organs,  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  If  there  be  grounds  for  suspecting  the  coexistence  of 
fatty  growth  and  more  especially  fatty  degeneration,  depletion  and 
debilitating  measures  are  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection. 
The  question  as  to  the  presence  of  these  affections  will,  in  fact, 
oftener  arise  in  such  a  connection,  than  in  cases  in  which  attention 
is  called  to  a  cardiac  disease  exclusively. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  offers 
a  field  for  farther  anatomical  researches,  especially  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  and  also  for  clinical  observation,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  facts  which  may  be  expected  to  shed  light  on  its 
pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

other  measures ;  and,  also,  that  the  disease  was  fattj  degeneration,  in  order  to 
base  thereon  the  proprietj  of  this  remedy. 
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SOFTENING    OF    THE   HEART. 


Softening  of  the  heart  has  been  already  considered  as  incidental 
to  fatty  degeneration.  It  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  chapter  as  a 
result  of  inflammation.  Exclusive  of  these  pathological  connec- 
tions, it  belongs  among  the  anatomical  changes  which  are  liable  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  essential  fevers,  especially  typhoid 
fever  and  typhus.  Its  occurrence  in  typhoid  fever  was  observed 
by  Laeanec ;  but  it  was  more  fully  studied  by  Louis,  in  those  re- 
searches which  established  the  natural  history  of  that  disease.  In 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  ending  fatally,  Louis 
found  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  more  or  less  softened.  Some- 
times the  softening  was  limited  to  the  left  ventricle  and  sometimes 
it  extended  over  both  ventricles.  When  the  diminished  consistence 
was  marked,  the  walls  were  notably  relaxed  and  friable.  The  struc- 
ture was  easily  torn  and  penetrated  with  the  finger ;  the  organ  was 
flaccid,  collapsing  by  its  own  weight,  and  not  preserving  its  natural 
form,  but  retaining,  like  a  wet  cloth,  any  shape  in  which  it  was 
placed.  When  incised,  the  cut  surfaces  were  dry  and  unpolished, 
and  the  color  of  the  muscular  tissue  was  purplish  or  livid.  These 
alterations  were  not  accompanied  by  any  marked  change  in  volume, 
nor  by  any  of  the  products  of  inflammation.' 

Softening  of  the  heart,  as  occurring  both  in  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever,  has  also  been  studied  with  much  care  by  Dr.  Stokes,  his  ob- 
servations agreeing  in  all  important  particulars  with  those  of  Louis. 
Dr.  Stokes  has  observed  instances  in  which  the  external  muscular 
layer  of  the  left  ventricle  appeared  to  be  converted  into  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  all  traces  of  muscular  fibre  being  lost.  He  has 
also  remarked  an  adhesive  gummy  liquid,  with  which  the  afiected 
muscular  substance  was  infiltrated." 

The  softening,  under  these  circumstances,  is  evidently  due  to  a 
process  which  may  be  called  acute,  for  it  occurs  early  in  the  disease, 
and  is  most  frequent  and  marked  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  after  a  short  career  of  the  fever.    Examinations  made  soon 

*  Vide  Anatomical,  Pathological,  and  Therapeutic  Researches  upon  the  Disease 
known  under  the  Name  of  Gastro-enterite,  etc.  Translated  by  H.  J.  Bowditch 
M.  D.,  1836,  vol.  1. 

'  Stokes  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.    Am.  ed.,  p.  388. 
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after  death,  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  cadaveric  decomposition  with 
which,  without  proper  care,  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  may 
be  associated  with  softening  of  other  viscera — especially  of  the  liver 
and  spleen — but  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  found  to  have  un- 
dergone a  similar  change. 

Of  its  pathological  character  and  the  mechanism  of  its  produc- 
tion, all  that  can  be  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  secondary  lesions  dependent  on  the  unknown  morbid 
conditions  which  constitute  the  essential  fevers.  Whether  the  pro- 
cess involves,  primarily,  molecular  changes  due  either  to  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  or  to  abnormal  innervation;  or  whether  the  first 
step  is  the  infiltration  of  a  liquid  which  acts  on  the  muscular  tissue, 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  At  present,  the  points  important  to  be 
borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  their  practical  bearings  are,  its 
dependence  on  the  essential  pathological  conditions  in  fever,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  and  its  non-inflammatory  character.  That  it 
produces,  in  certain  cases,  a  degree  of  weakness  of  the  heart,  which 
renders  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion  an  important  event  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  contributing  not  unfrequently,  to  a  fatal  result, 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  Clinical  observation,  however,  furnishes  evi- 
dence that  it  is  a  lesion  which  often  occurs  without  leading  to 
serious  consequences,  and  that  it  admits  of  rapid  and  complete 
restoration.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  that  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  permanent  organic  disease  of  the  heart.* 

Softening  of  the  heart,  analogous  to  that  just  described,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  It  may  occur  in  other 
essential  fevers.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  purulent  infection  of 
the  blood,  in  scorbutus,  purpura,  and  other  affections.  As  an  ele- 
ment in  the  history  of  other  diseases  than  the  continued  fevers,  it 
has  been  less  studied.  Except  as  a  secondary  lesion  developed 
during  the  progress  of  some  general  disease,  it  probably  rarely,  if 
ever,  occurs  independently  of  fatty  degeneration  or  inflammation. 
But  with  reference  to  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  in  various  diseases,  further  researches,  with  the  aid  of 
microscopical  observation,  are  desirable.  The  microscope  has  been 
of  great  service  in  determining  the  dependence  of  softening  on  fatty 
degeneration  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
observed  after  death. 

The  symptoms  and  pathological  effects  of  softening  of  the  heart 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  fatty  degeneration.  They  proceed 
from  weakness  of  the  organ,  and  are  commensurate,  as  regards 
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their  intensity,  with  the  loss  of  muscular  power  incident  to  the 
lesions.  There  is  this  vast  difiFerence,  however,  in  the  two  forms  of 
disease,  viz.,  the  weakness  due  to  fatty  degeneration  is  permanent, 
while  that  incident  to  softening  in  fever  is  temporary,  the  lesion  in 
the  one  case  being  incurable,  and  in  the  other  case  recovery  taking 
place  with  certainty  and  rapidity,  provided  the  fever  end  in  con- 
valescence. The  pulse,  in  both  cases,  represents  but  imperfectly 
the  degree  of  cardiac  weakness.  Other  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  circulation  than  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  affect  materially 
the  qualities  of  the  pulse,  especially  the  amount  of  resistance  offered 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels  from  failure 
of  the  forces  presiding  over  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  irre- 
spective of  the  VIS  d  tergo  derived  from  the  heart.  On  the  other 
hand,  feebleness  of  the  pulse  may  proceed  from  other  causes  than 
softening  of  the  heart,  and,  therefore,  when  strongly  marked,  it  is 
by  no  means  distinctive  of  this  lesion.  In  cases  of  fever,  moreover, 
the  symptoms  and  pathological  effects  of  cardiac  softening  are  so 
intermingled  with  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  febrile  disease 
that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  them.  Functional  weakness  of  the 
heart,  without  softening,  is  sufficiently  common  in  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  particularly  as 
denoted  by  the  pulse,  may  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  diagnosis  of  softening,  in  short,  cannot  always  be  made 
with  positiveness.  Still,  with  the  aid  of  physical  signs  and  atten- 
tion to  certain  points,  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion  may  be  deter- 
mined, in  some  cases,  with  considerable  confidence.  It  suffices  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  consider  the  physical  signs  and  diagnosis 
of  softening  as  occurring  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  The  same 
considerations  are  applicable  to  the  lesion  when  it  takes  place  in 
other  pathological  connections  in  which  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  so 
fully  investigated. 

The  physical  signs  of  softening  of  the  heart  in  fever  were  first 
thoroughly  studied  and  their  importance  enforced  by  Dr.  Stokes.' 
The  signs  are  essentially  those  which  belong  to  fatty  degeneration, 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  original  observations  by  Dr.  Stokes,  the 
latter  affection  was  very  imperfectly  understood.  To  recapitulate 
these  signs  in  the  present  connection,  the  apex-impulse  becomes 

I  Dr.  Stokes's  original  observations  were  made  in  1837  and  1838,  and  published 
shortly  afterwards.  But  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  late  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Aorta  for  a  fuU  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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notably  feeble  or  is  suppressed;  the  intensity  of  both  sounds  is 
diminished,  but  the  first  sound  is  relatively  much  more  weakened 
than  the  second.  The  first  sound  is  altered  in  quality  and  dura- 
tion, becoming  short  and  valvular,  in  these  respects  resembling  the 
second  sound;  in  other  words,  it  loses  those  characters  which 
belong  to  the  element  of  impulsion,  and  is  analogous  to  the  sound 
of  the  foetal  heart.  These  abnormal  changes  may  be  more  or  less 
strongly  marked.  The  first  sound  is  sometimes  extinguished,  while 
the  second  sound  continues  to  be  heard,  and  in  some  instances  both 
sounds  are  inappreciable.  The  latter  indicates  great  debility  of  the 
heart,  and  is  very  rarely  observed.  Taking  place  in  the  second 
week  of  the  career  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  when,  during  the 
early  period  of  the  disease,  the  impulse  and  sounds  had  been  suffi- 
ciently intense,  and  had  presented  their  normal  characters,  these 
signs  denote  either  softening  or  simply  functional  weakness  of  the 
heart.  Therapeutically,  the  indications  are  the  same  whether  they 
are  due  to  softening  or  to  functional  weakness,  and,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  of  great  importance  to  make  the  discrimina- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  however,  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  deserving  of  attention.  What,  then,  are  the  points 
which  indicate  softening?  The  researches  of  Louis  show  that 
softening  is  apt  to  occur  rather  early  in  the  febrile  career,  at  or 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Functional  weakness,  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  the  abnormal  modifications  of  the  sounds  and 
impulse  which  have  been  described,  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  a 
later  period.  If,  therefore,  the  signs  are  present  early,  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  softening.  Functional  weakness  will  be 
likely  to  be  associated  with  marked  general  debility  of  the  muscu- 
lar system.  It  occurs  in  cases  characterized  by  adynamia.  Soft- 
ening, being  a  special  lesion,  may  take  place  when  the  voluntary 
muscles  do  not  manifest  extreme  prostration.  Want  of  correspond- 
ence, therefore,  between  the  evidences  of  cardiac  weakness  and  the 
condition  of  the  general  muscular  system  points  to  softening.  Dr. 
Stokes  attaches  significance  to  the  slow  development  of  softening. 
The  signs  of  the  cardiac  weakness,  due  to  this  lesion,  are  observed 
to  become  progressively  but  gradually  marked,  and  then  for  some 
time  steadily  persist,  while  functional  debility  is  liable  to  be  rapidl}' 
induced,  to  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  is  often  less  persistent.  A 
point  more  distinctive  than  any  other,  which  is  available  in  a 
certain' proportion  of  cases,  relates  to  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  heart-sounds  in  different  situations  within  the  praecordia.    It 
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has  been  already  stated  that  the  softening  is  limited  to  or  especially- 
marked  in  the  left  ventricle.  Now,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  first  sound  may  be  louder  at  the  inferior 
border  of  the  heart,  where  it  is  derived  from  the  action  of  the  right 
ventricle,  than  over  the  left  ventricle.  This  shows  that  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  the  latter  is  diminished  more  than  that  of  the  former, 
a  fact  which  is  highly  significant  of  softening,  because  the  causes 
inducing  merely  functional  weakness  are  alike  operative  on  the 
two  ventricles.*  Finally,  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  in  frequency 
below  the  normal  average,  which  is  observed  at  the  time  of  con- 
valescence, in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Stokes  to  denote  that  softening  has  taken 
place. 


Treatment  of  Softening  of  the  Heart. 

The  occurrence  of  softening  of  the  heart  in  the  course  of  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever  furnishes  an  additional  indication  for  sustaining 
measures,  viz :  diffusible  or  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  concentrated 
nutriment.  The  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia  is  enhanced  by  the 
complication  of  this  lesion,  and,  hence,  the  means  of  obviating  this 
tendency  are  to  be  pushed  with  more  vigor  whenever  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  lesion  has  taken  place. 
These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  softening 
when  it  occurs  in  other  pathological  connections,  as  in  the  eruptive 
fevers,  pyemia,  &c.  Dr.  Stokes  has  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  physical  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  sustaining  measures,  and  especially  alcoholic 
stimulants,  are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  fevers.  The  dimin- 
ished intensity  or  suppression  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  to- 
gether with  its  alterations  in  duration  and  quality,  constitute -a 
better  criterion  of  the  loss  of  muscular  power  which  the  organ  has 
sustained,  than  the  pulse  or  other  symptoms.  In  fact,  the  pulse,  as 
stated  already,  does  not  always  represent  fairly  the  force  with 
which  the  left  ventricle  contracts.  The  evidence  obtained  by  aus- 
cultation and  palpation  is  more  reliable.  With  reference  to  this 
end,  physical  exploration  practised  from  day  to  day  during  the 

1  It  may  be  conjectured  that  when  softening  is  limited  to  or  especiaUjr  marked 
in  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  will  be  more  intense  than  the 
aortic.     This  is  a  point  to  be  settled  by  clinical  observation. 
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febrile  career,  is  of  great  practical  value,  and  is  too  much  neglected 
by  medical  practitioners.  In  endeavoring  to  decide  between  soft- 
ening and  functional  debility  of  the  heart,  there  may  be  often  room 
for  doubt,  but,  happily,  so  far  as  relates  to  treatment,  the  indications 
are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and,  consequently,  no  harm  results  from 
error  in  this  diflFerential  diagnosis.  Practically,  the  important  end 
is  to  estimate  correctly,  by  means  of  the  physical  signs,  the  degree 
of  cardiac  weakness. 


INDURATION   OP   THE   HEART. 


Induration  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  suflScient  to  con- 
stitute in  itself  a  lesion  or  an  important  element  of  organic  disease, 
is  extremely  rare.  Pathologically  it  involves  diflferent  conditions. 
The  muscular  tissue  appears  to  be  capable  of  becoming  condensed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  without  obvious  disorganization  or  morbid 
deposit.  An  instance  was  described  by  Corvisart  in  which  the 
heart,  when  struck,  sounded  like  a  dice-box  or  hollow  horn  vessel, 
and  yet  the  natural  appearance  of  the  muscular  substance  was  pre- 
served. The  microscope  had  not  then  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
study  of  minute  anatomy.  Portions  of  the  walls  present  sometimes 
the  firmness  and  appearance  of  cartilage.  This  must  proceed  either 
from  exudation  due  to  an  imflammatory  process,  or  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cardiac  fascia,  described  by  Dr.  Eobert  Lee,*  which 
forms  a  sheath  around  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  contained 
within  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Calcareous  deposit  sometimes 
exists  between  the  muscular  fibres,  here  as  elsewhere  due  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  exudation  matter.  In  a  case  described  by  Burns, 
the  ventricles  were  said  to  be  so  completely  ossified  as  to  resemble 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Some  allowance  is  doubtless  to  be  made 
for  exaggeration  in  this  comparison.  These  conditions  probably 
belong  among  the  results  of  inflammation.  In  a  practical  point  of 
view,  induration  of  the  cardiac  walls  claims  only  a  passing  notice. 
Not  only  is  it  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  wanting  in  distinctive  signs 
and  symptoms.     The  diagnosis  is  impossible.    It  may  be  stated  as 

>  Philosopliical  Transactions,  1848.     Vide  Bellingham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
part  i.,  Dublin,  1853,  p.  24. 
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a  rule  applicable,  at  least,  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  that.the  diflSculty 
of  diagnosis  is  inversely  in  proportion  to  its  practical  importance. 
This  lesion  affords  an  illustration  of  the  rule.  Induration  proceed- 
ing from  either  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  is  irremediable.  It 
was  conjectured  by  Laenncc  that  the  heart-sounds  would  be  in- 
tensified by  an  indurated  state  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a 
distance  from  the  chest  in  some  cases.  Clinical  observation,  how- 
ever, lias  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sounds  are  enfeebled. 
This  would  be  expected  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  sounds. 


CARDIAC   ANEURISM. 


The  term  aneurism  was  formerly  applied  to  enlargement  of  one 
or  more  of  the  compartments  of  the  heart,  due  either  to  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation.  This  application  of  the  term  is  manifestly  inappro- 
priate, and  is  now  discontinued  by  most  writers.  Cardiac  aneurism 
is  properly  a  circumscribed  or  pouch-like  dilatation  occurring  in 
one  or  more  of  the  anatomical  divisions  of  the  organ.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  it  is  seated  in  the  left  ventricle.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  right  ventricle,  but,  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases, 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  left  auricle.  It  is  an  extremely  rare 
lesion,  yet  Mr.  Thurman  was  able  to  collect  for  analysis,  from 
various  sources,  accounts  of  seventy-four  cases.'  The  aneurismal 
dilatation  forms  a  tumor  varying  in  size  in  different  cases  from  that 
of  a  small  nut  to  a  sac  as  large  as  the  heart  itself.  It  contains 
layers  of  condensed  fibrin  and  various  forms  of  coagula,  like  arterial 
aneurisms.  It  is  sometimes  lined  or  studded  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter. It  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  at  the  apex,  but  it  may 
be  situated  at  any  point  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
ventricle,  and  on  the  inter-ventricular  septum.  The  cavity  of  the 
sac  communicates  with  the  ventricular  cavity  by  an  aperture  vary- 
ing in  different  cases  as  respects  form  and  size,  being  sometimes 

*  Mr.  Thurman's  paper  was  published  in  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions, 
London,  voL  xxi.,  1838.  The  reader  will  find  an  abstract  of  it  in  Hope's  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  etc.,  Am.  ed.,  1842,  p.  313.  Also  in  Bellingham  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  part  ii.,  1857.  In  the  latter,  the  reader  will  find  copious 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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direct  and  in  some  cases  sinuous.  The  walls  of  the  sac,  in  some 
cases,  include  the  endocardial  and  pericardial  membranes  unbroken, 
the  muscular  substance  having  mostly  or  quite  disappeared;  or 
there  has  occurred  solution  of  continuity  of  the  endocardial  mem- 
brane. In  the  latter  case,  according  to  Rokitansky,  the  aneurism 
may  be  considered  as  an  aciUe^  and  in  the  former  as  a  chronic  afiFec- 
tion.  When  the  endocardial  membrane  is  perforated,  the  lesion 
probably  commenced  by  disease  of  this  membrane,  the  other  tissues 
undergoing  dilatation  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  false  aneurism  of  surgical  writers.  The  tumor, 
under  these  circumstances,  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size.  In 
chronic  cases,  without  J)erforation  of  the  endocardium,  the  walls  of 
the  heart  yield  to  the  pressure  of  blood  and  become  dilated  in  con- 
sequence of  a  morbid  condition  at  the  part  afiFected.  This  condition 
generally  results  from  circumscribed  inflammation,  and  consists  of 
softening,  or  the  substitution  of  new  structure  for  the  muscular 
tissue.  The  aflection,  when  thus  induced,  is  analogous  to  the  true 
aneurism  of  surgical  writers.  It  is  supposed  that  a  circumscribed 
abscess  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle,  may  lead  to  aneurism.  This  is  a  very  brief  synopsis  of 
the  views  held  by  pathologists  concerning  the  formation  of  cardiac 
aneurism.  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomy.*  Two  or  more  aneurismal 
tumors  are  sometimes  present  in  the  same  case.  The  affection 
occurs  much  oflener  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Cardiac  aneurism  may  be  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
heart  by  hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  and  with  valvular  lesions,  but 
these  affections  do  not  uniformly  exist,  although  present  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  In  the  cases  analyzed  by  Mr.  Thurman,  val- 
vular lesions  coexisted  in  ten,  and  were  stated  not  to  exist  in  eight, 
the  whole  number  of  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle  being 
fifty-eight.  In  ten  cases  only  of  the  whole  number,  i.  c,  of  fifty- 
eighty  was  the  absence  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  stated.  Adhe- 
sion of  the  pericardial  surfaces  over  the  tumor  takes  place  in  some 
instances,  and  is  wanting  in  others.  Aneurismal  dilatation  of  the 
mitral  valve  will  be  more  properly  noticed  under  the  head  of  val- 
vular lesions. 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  may  end  in  rupture  and  sudden  death, 

*  BdkiUnskj  treats  of  tliis  snbjeot  at  considerable  length.     An  abridgment  of 
Boldtanaky's  yiews  is  contained  in  the  work  by  Jones  and  Sieveking. 
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the  blood  being  poured  into  the  pericardial  aac,  provided  adhesion 
of  the  free  surfaces  of  the  pericai'dium  have  not  taken  place,  and, 
il'  so,  the  opening  may  take  place  into  the  left  pleural  cavity.  But, 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  a  fatal  result  naaj  take  place 
in  conaequeuce  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  occasioned 
by  the  tumor,  and  by  the  concomitant  lesions  with  which  it  is 
generally  associated. 

The  existence  of  thia  affection  is  not  determinable  during  life. 
In  no  case  as  yet  observed,  has  the  diagnosis  been  made,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  diagnostic  criteria  will  be  ascertained  by  farther 
clinical  observation.  The  symptoms  in  the  cases  which  have  been 
reported,  are  those  denoting  some  grave  caMiac  a&ection,  but  they 
are  generally  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  coexisting  valvular  lesions 
or  enlargement,  or  to  both,  Kor  are  the  physical  signs  more  dis- 
tinctive. The  passage  of  blood  currents  into  and  from  the  sac,  is 
likely  to  give  rise  to  a  murmur,  which  may  accompany  either 
sound  of  the  heart,  or  both  sounds.  A  friction  murmur  may  also 
be  produced.  But  there  are  no  circumstances  which  can  possibly 
lead  the  diagnostician  to  pronounce  that  these  signs  are  due  to  an 
aueurismal  tumor.  He  may  be  led  to  suspect  this  aflection,  but 
he  is  never  justified  in  deciding  with  any  positiveness  that  it  exists. 
The  circumstances  favoring  such  a  suspicion,  are  those  which  show 
that  some  anomalous  form  of  disease  is  present.  For  example,  as 
remarked  by  Hope,  an  endocardial  murmur  may  be  found  which 
is  not  referable  to  the  arterial  or  auricular  orifices  by  the  rules  of 
localization  lo  be  hereafter  considered.  Valvular  lesions,  as  the 
source  of  the  murmur,  being  thus  excluded,  and  the  murmur  being 
evidently  due  to  some  organic  affection,  the  hypothesis  of  cardiae 
aneurism  is  admissible;  but  intra-ventricular  murmur  is  sometJiDes 
produced,  not  referable  to  the  orillces,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
aneurismal  dilatations  do  not  always  give  rise  to  murmur.  Son 
pericardial  or  friction  murmur  may  proceed  from  various  conditions, 
irrespective  of  present  pericarditis.  In  short,  the  diagnosis  is  neces- 
sarily unattainable.  The  aflection  is  one  of  the  rare  forms  of  disease 
which  give  rise  to  more  doubt  and  difficulty,  the  better  acquainted 
the  practitioner  is  with  the  diagnostic  signs  and  symptoms  of  cardiac 
lesions.  He  may  be  aware  that  he  has  to  deal  with  some  anomalous 
aQiwtion,  but  he  is  unable  to  determine  its  character.  Here,  as  in 
other  similar  instances,  the  inability  to  arrive  at  the  diagnosis  is 
not,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  be  deplored;  for,  were  the 
existence  of  cardiac  aneurism  determinable,  the  treatment  would 
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le  that  which  is  indicated  by  tlieBymptoma  without  this  knowledge. 
The  ieaioa  is  irremediable,  and  the  meaaurea  best  suited  to  retard 
th«  dilatation  and  prolong  life,  are  those  which  are  applicable  to 
eases  of  valvular  lesions  and  enlargement,  with  which  the  affection 
is  often  associated. 


RUPTURE   OF   THE   UEAHT. 


Spotitaneoua  rupture  of  the  heart  is  a  lesion  of  very  rare  occur- 
Tenee.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  it  has  ever  occurred  as  a  result 
purely  of  the  violent  muscular  activity  of  the  organ.  In  a  physical 
point  of  view,  a  broken  heart  is  a  poetical  license,  exclusive  of  the 
coses  in  which  the  event  is  dependent  on  some  prior  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  cardiac  parletea.  It  is  an  accident  incidental  to  difl'erent 
local  affections.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  sol^niog  from  fatty  degeneration.  It  may  follow 
extravasation  into  the  muscular  eubstance,  constituting  the  condi- 
tion called  by  the  French  writers  apoplexy  of  the  heart,  which  Las 
been  investigated  fully  by  Cruveilhier;  great  attenuation  of  the 
walls  in  some  caees  of  dilatation ;  circumscribed  abscess;  ulcerative 
perforation  of  the  endocardium;  and  aoitening  from  inflammation. 
The  seat  of  rupture,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  ia  the  left 
veotricie,  either  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface.  Statistics 
differ  as  to  the  relative  liability  of  the  two  surfaces.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  auricles  as  well  as  in  either  ventricle.  Usually  a 
single  opening  takes  place,  varying  in  size  from  a  very  minute 
aperture  to  a  rent  of  considerable  size ;  but  instances  have  been 
reported  of  rupture  simultaneously  at  several  different  points.  It 
occurs  oftener  ju  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  almost  always  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  The  coexistence  of  hypertrophy  or  of 
aortic  obstruction  favors  its  occurrence.  It  may  be  attribuiabie  to 
Bome  unusual  muscular  exertion  acting  as  an  exciting  cause,  but  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  reported  cases,  the  patients  were  in  a  state 
of  repose  when  it  took  place.'  The  only  instance  of  rupture  which 
iias  fallen  under  my  observation  occurred  in  a  patient  admitted  into 

'  Vide  paper  by  Dr.  Unllowell,  of  Fhiladelphk,  givinj;  sa  oiial/siB  of  tkirtf-foar 
«U«*,  in  the  Aiaericaa  Joaraal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1835.  For  copious  leSenocoi 
10  tlie  literature  of  this  aabject  see  BellmglkiiiiJ,  op.  ril.,  part  K.,  IBST. 
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the  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  with  deliriam  tremens.  I  did 
not  see  the  patient  during  life.  He  died  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, no  affection  of  the  heart  having  been  suspected.  On  exami- 
nation after  death,  a  rent  was  found  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  right  ventricle  near  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  inner  layer 
of  muscular  fibres  was  torn  over  a  space  wider  than  the  external 
opening,  showing  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disruption  from 
within.  The  heart  was  enlarged,  weighing  a  fraction  over  fourteen 
ounces.  The  ventricular  walls  were  not  increased  in  thickness. 
The  right  ventricle  was  covered  with  fat,  and  the  walls  presented 
both  the  gross  and  microscopical  characters  of  advanced  fatty 
degeneration.  At  certain  points,  fatty  matter  appeared  to  have 
replaced  the  greater  part  of  the  ventricular  walls,  the  muscular 
tissue  being  reduced  to  a  thin  layer,  not  more  than  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. The  patient  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  previous 
history  of  the  case  was  not  ascertained. 

Bupture  of  the  heart  is  almost  inevitably  fatal,  and  death  gene- 
rally follows  at  once.  In  some  instances,  however,  life  has  con- 
tinued for  several  hours.  The  aperture  in  these  instances  was 
quite  small,  or  the  escape  of  blood  was  retarded  by  the  formation 
of  a  coagulum  at  the  point  of  rupture.  A  repair  of  the  solution  of 
continuity  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  although  infinitely  improba- 
ble. Dr.  Walshe  states  that  one  case  has  been  recorded  of  death 
from  rupture  in  which  a  former  rupture  was  discovered,  firmly 
filled  by  a  fibrinous  coagulum  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  heart 
The  mechanism  by  which  the  fatal  result  is  produced  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Blood  is  poured  into  the  pericar- 
dial sac  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
rupture.  But  this  sac  will  not  contain  sufficient  liquid  for  death  to 
be  referred  to  the  hemorrhage  alone.  Paralysis  of  the  heart  from 
the  mechanical  compression  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  within 
the  pericardial  sac  is  doubtless  an  important  agency. 

Time  and  opportunity  are  seldom  offered  for  an  investigation 
with  reference  to  diagnosis.  If  life  be  prolonged  for  some  hours, 
the  symptoms  are  those  which  denote  syncope  with  prsecordial 
distress,  and  coma  may  ensue  before  dissolution.  Happily  here,  as 
in  other  instances  in  which  a  positive  diagnosis  is  unattainable,  it 
would  not,  if  attainable,  affect  the  treatment.  The  indications 
derived  from  the  symptoms  alone  are  those  which  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  knowledge  of  the  accident  which  has  occurred. 
Death  occurring  suddenly,  or  a  few  hours  after  the  sudden  develop- 
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ment  of  alarmiog  syncope,  in  a  person  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
previously  presented  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  especially  of 
fjEftty  degeneration,  warrants  a  strong  suspicion  of  rupture.    . 

Bupture  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  tendinous  cords  and 
papillary  dquscIcs,  falls  more  appropriately  under  the  head  of  val- 
vular lesions  than  in  the  present  connection. 

In  addition  to  the  lesions  afiecting  the  walls  of  the  heart,  which 
have  been  considered  in  this  chapter,  there  are  some  others, 
extremely  rare  and  unattended  by  any  distinctive  symptoms  or 
signs,  and,  therefore,  of  little  interest  or  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Carcinomatous  and  tuberculous  deposits  have  been 
known  to  extend  from  beneath  the  endocardial  and  pericardial 
membranes  more  or  less  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  organ. 
Few  organs  of  the  body,  however,  are  more  exempt  from  these 
heteromorphous  formations  than  the  heart.  So  slight  is  the  pro- 
bability of  their  existence  in  a  given  individual  case,  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  investigation  of  cardiac 
aflfoctions  which  are  evidently  anomalous.  The  presence  of  these 
deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  constitute  a  slight  ground 
for  suspicion  that  they  have  invaded  the  heart,  if  the  signs  and 
symptoms  show  that  the  organ  is  affected  with  some  indeterminable 
form  of  disease.  In  this  category  are  to  be  included  extravasation 
of  blood,  or  cardiac  apoplexy,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already 
madei  and  cysts  containing  entozoa. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LESIONS  AFFECTING  THE  VALVES  AND   ORIFICES 

OF  THE  HEART. 

Aortic  lesions — Mitral  lesions — ^Primary  effects  of  Talmlar  lesions  on  the  oironlstion — 
Points  to  be  observed  in  post-mortem  examinations — Pathological  proeessee  inrolred  in 
the  prodaction  of  yalynlar  lesions — Symptoms  and  secondary  patiiologieal  effisotA  of 
lesions  affecting  the  valves  and  orifices  of- the  heart — Symptoms  and  pathological  effects 
referable  to  the  heart — Enlargement  of  the  several  portions  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
mitral,  aortic,  tricuspid,  and  pnlmonio  lesions,  respectively — Pain,  palpitation,  the  pnlse, 
venous  targesoence,  and  pulsation — Symptoms  and  pathological  effects  referable  to  tha 
circulation — Cardiac  dropsy — Arterial  obstruction  by  fibrinous  deposits  detached  from 
the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart  (embolia) — Symptoms  and  pathological  effects  refera- 
ble to  the  respiratory  system :  Dyspnoea,  cardiac  asthma,  cough,  mnco-serons  cxpeetora* 
tion  and  hsBmoptysis,  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  oedema,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  pleurisy, 
and  emphysema — Symptoms  and  pathological  effects  referable  to  the  nervous  system : 
Apoplexy,  paralysis,  arterial  obstruction,  defective  supply  of  blood  to  brain,  pseudo- 
apoplexy,  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  etc.,  sleep,  mental  oonditioii — Symp- 
toms and  pathological  effects  referable  to  the  digestive  system  and  nutrition :  Hepatic 
congestion,  nutmeg  liver,  portal  congestion,  enlargement  of  liver,  cirrhosis,  indigestion, 
hsBmatemesis,  enterorrhoea,  melsena,  hsBmorrhoids,  enlargement  of  spleen,  nutrition — 
Symptoms  and  pathological  effects  referable  to  the  genito-urinary  system  :  Congestioii  of 
kidneys,  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  albuminuria,  structural  degenerations  of  kidney, 
or  Bright's  disease — Generative  functions — Symptoms  and  pathological  effects  reTerable 
to  the  countenance  and  external  appearance  of  the  body :  Lividity,  expression,  ansemia, 
capillary  congestion,  erythema,  bloodless  fingers. 

Lesions  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart,  or  valvular  lesions^ 
as  they  are  concisely  called,  are  present  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  organic  disease  of  this  organ  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  physician.  In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  interest 
which  they  possess  as  subjects  for  clinical  study,  they  are  important 
as  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  other  cardiac  lesions,  more 
especially  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  also  as  giving  rise  to 
pathological  effects  manifested  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  important  as  sustaining  a  relation  of  dependence  to  other  dis- 
eases, particularly  acute  rheumatism,  a  relation  which  has  been 
established  by  modern  researches.  In  connection  with  physical 
signs,  and  as  exemplifying  the  wonderful  precision  of  diagnosis 
which  has  resulted  from  the  application  of  auscultation  within  the 
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past  few  years,  the  clinical  study  of  these  lesions  is  highly  interest- 
ing. Inquiries  with  respect  to  their  origin  and  mode  of  production 
involve  pathological  points  of  much  interest  and  importance.  To 
the  latter,  brief  reference  will  alone  be  made,  a  full  discussion  of 
them  being  inconsistent  with  the  practical  objects  of  this  work. 
The  various  morbid  appearances  incidental  to  the  lesions  will  be 
summarily  considered,  a  lengthened  description  belonging  more 
appropriately  to  works  on  pathological  anatomy.  In  treating  of 
valvular  lesions,  the  main  objects  will  be  to  show  their  immediate 
and  remote  effects,  the  symptomatic  phenomena  to  which  they  give 
rise,  their  physical  signs  and  diagnosis,  and,  finally,  the  indications 
for  treatment  The  physical  signs  of  these  lesions  consist  of  abnor- 
mal modifications  of  the  natural  heart-sounds,  and  also  of  super- 
added adventitious  sounds  distinguished  as  murmurs.  The  import- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  the  various  considerations  connected  with 
their  diagnostic  application,  require  that  they  should  be  treated  of 
at  some  length. 

Lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  exclusive  of  con- 
genital malformations,  are  seated  as  a  rule  in  the  left  half  of  the 
organ ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  either 
mitral  or  aortic  The  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  valves  and  orifices 
rarely  become  affected  after  birth.  Still  more  unfrequently  do  the 
latter  present  extensive  structural  alterations  such  as  are  often 
found  in  the  corresponding  situations  in  the  left  half.  When  tliey 
occur,  they  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  associated  with  mitral 
and  aortic  lesions.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  lesions  of  foetal 
life,  giving  rise  to  the  congenital  malformations  which  will  be  no- 
ticed in  a  subsequent  chapter,  affect  by  preference  the  right  half 
of  the  heart,  reversing  the  rule  which  obtains  after  birth.  The 
changes  which  the  valves  and  orifices  present  in  different  cases, 
vary  greatly  in  degree  and  kind.  The  morbid  appearances  are 
exceedingly  diversified.  As  before  remarked,  a  full  description 
of  these  belongs  more  appropriately  to  the  works  on  pathological 
ftna^my,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred.*  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  more  prominent  forms  or 
varieties,  considering  the  aortic  and  the  mitral  lesions  under  distinct 
heads.  Pulmonic  and  tricuspid  lesions  will  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pathological  effects  of  valvular  lesions,  referable  to 
the  heart,  and  also  in  treating  of  congenital  malformations. 

'  Bokitan8kj*8  great  work,  or  Jones  and  Sieveklng,  may  be  consulted  for  this 
purpose. 
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Aortic  Lesions, — Lesions  may  be  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the 
semilunar  segments;  but  in  general  all  are  more  or  less  affected| 
although  rarely  in  an  equal  degree.  The  segments  may  be  simply 
thickened  and  somewhat  contracted.  If  the  contraction  be  not 
enough  to  render  them  insufficient,  that  is,  permitting  regurgrita- 
tion,  the  thickening  only  renders  their  action  less  free  than  in  health. 
One  or  both  the  surfaces  may  present  vegetations  or  excrescences, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  or  bean.  These  are 
frequently  situated  on  or  near  the  free  extremity  of  the  segmentSb 
I  have  seen  in  one  case  masses  resembling  fibrin  attached  to  the 
lower  surface,  as  large  collectively  as  a  walnut,  hanging  down- 
ward an  inch  within  the  ventricle.  These  vegetations  are  sometimes 
easily  detached,  so  easily  as  to  render  it  altogether  probable  that 
they  are  sometimes  washed  away  by  the  current  of  blood  during 
life.  In  other  instances  they  are  firmly  attached.  They  must,  in 
proportion  to  their  number  and  size,  embarrass  the  movements  of 
the  valve.  Morbid  growths  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  calca* 
reous  deposits  are  often  found  situated  at  the  attached  margins 
of  the  semilunar  segments,  extending  partially  or  entirely  over 
them.  These  render  the  segments  more  or  less  rigid  and  perma- 
nently expanded.  One  or  more  of  them  may  be  thus  affected. 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  morbid  material,  and  the  space 
which  the  expanded  segment  or  segments  occupy,  will  the  size  of 
the  arterial  orifice  be  diminished,  and  the  current  of  blood  broken 
and  interrupted.  Occasionally  the  segments  become  united  at  their 
sides,  and,  remaining  expanded,  the  orifice  is  diminished  to  a  small 
aperture.  I  have  seen  it  as  small  as  a  crow's  quill ;  it  has  been 
observed  even  considerably  smaller  than  this,  so  as  hardly  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  fine  probe.  One  or  more  of  the  segments  may  be 
expanded  and  crumpled,  being  bent  either  upward  or  downward. 
They  are  sometimes  greatly  shrivelled  or  corrugated,  leaving  a  per- 
manently open  aperture  of  greater  or  less  size.  The  partition 
between  two  of  the  segments  is  occasionally  wanting,  fusion  into  a 
single  segment  having  taken  place.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  is  due  to  disease  afler  birth,  or  a  congenital  malforma- 
tion. Attenuation  of  the  segments  is  another  variety  of  lesion,  a 
species  of  atrophy,  and  in  this  condition  they  are  liable  to  become 
perforated  or  cribriform. 

Finally,  rupture  may  take  place  in  different  directions.  A  seg- 
ment may  be  torn  vertically  from  the  free  margin  toward  the  base; 
it  may  be  partially  torn  away  from  its  attachment,  or  there  may  be 
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one  or  more  fissures  at  the  base,  the  lateral  ends  remaining  attached. 
These  different  varieties  of  lesion  are  by  no  means  observed  sepa- 
rately in  different  cases,  but  they  are  usually  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  combined  in  the  same  case. 

■ 

Mitral  Lesions. — These  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  aortic 
lesions,  the  points  of  difference  relating  chiefly  to  the  different  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  mitral  valve.  They  consist  of  thickening 
and  contraction  of  the  valvular  curtains ;  rigidity  from  calcareous 
deposit ;  attenuation  and  perforation ;  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the 
two  curtains,  giving  rise  to  a  funnel-shaped  canal  from  the  auricle 
to  the  ventricle,  opening  into  the  latter  by  a  slit  or  small  aperture ; 
adhesion  of  the  curtains  to  the  walls  of  the  heart;  shortening  and, 
in  some  instances,  cretaceous  hardness  and  brittleness  of  the  ten- 
dinous cords;  accumulation  of  masses  of  calcareous  matter  at  the 
base  of  the  curtains,  diminishing  the  size  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  and  presenting  an  irregular  surface  to  the  current  of  blood ; 
rupture  of  the  curtains  in  various  directions  and  of  the  tendinous 
cords ;  warty  vegetations  or  excrescences  and  deposit  of  fibrin  in 
masses  of  variable  form  and  size,  adhering  loosely  or  firmly,  etc. 
This  valve  is  subject  to  circumscribed  dilatations  called  aneurisms, 
which  form  pouches  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  protruding  into  the  cavity  of  the  auricle,  and  containing 
coagula  or  laminated  fibrin.  These  aneurismal  dilatations  present, 
in  some  instances,  all  the  membranous  structures  of  the  valve 
unbroken,  and,  in  other  instances,  perforation  of  one  of  the  endo- 
cardial laminae,  the  distinction  between  false  and  true  aneurisms 
being  thus  maintained  here  as  in  aneurismal  dilatations  of  the 
cardiac  walls.    This  variety  of  lesion  is  of  rare  occurrence. 


The  foregoing  summary  of  the  various  lesions  affecting  the 
valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  is  intended  merely  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  reader.  In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  great 
diversity  of  morbid  appearances,  it  is  important  to  consult  works 
on  morbid  anatomy  in  which  they  are  fully  described  and  illus- 
tratedf  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  also  to  examine  morbid  specimens. 
The  immediate  pathological  importance  of  the  lesions  depends  on 
the  primary  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  blood-currents. 
Arranged  with  reference  to  these  effects,  they  may  be  distributed 
into  three  classes,  to  wit:  First^  as  involving  obstruction  to  the 
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onward  or  direct  blood-currenta ;  tecond,  as  iaduciog  insufficiency  of 
the  valves  and  allowing  regurgitation  or  retrograde  currents;  and, 
third,  as  interrering  more  or  leas  with  the  freedom  of  the  action  of 
the  valves  and  roughening  surfaces  wbich  are  normally  smooth  and 
polished,  but  without  giving  rise  to  either  obstruction  or  inaufB- 
ciency.  Of  these  three  divisions,  according  to  the  primary  oSecta 
of  the  lesions,  the  two  first  alone  possess  much  immediate  jwtJio- 
logical  importance.  The  last  class  of  lesions  affect  the  blood- 
currents  but  little  or  not  at  all.  Their  pathological  importance  is 
remote,  that  is,  it  relates  to  a  prospective  period  when,  by  ending 
in  more  serious  changes,  tbey  may  induce  either  obstrucljon  or 
insufficiency.  In  the  clinical  study  of  valvular  lesions,  however,  it 
is  highly  important,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  abnormal  conditions  may  exist  which  are  not  of  immediate 
pathological  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  involve  either 
contraction  of  the  orifices  or  regurgitation,  but  which  give  rise  to 
physical  signs.  To  this  important  fact  reference  will  again  be 
made. 

The  primary  effects  of  valvular  lesions  on  the  circulation,  which 
are  of  a  nature  to  possess  immediate  pathological  importance,  are, 
then,  produced  by  means  of  obstruction  and  insufGciency.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  importance  belonging  to  these 
effects  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  and  insuffi- 
ciency. Obstruction  may  exist  without  insufficiency,  and  vice  verad, 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  lesions  are  such  as  to  occasion  both  at 
the  same  time.  These  remarks  apply  indifferently  to  aortic  and  (o 
mitral  lesions,  Now,  aortic  lesions  may  exist  without  mitral  leaioDs, 
and  vice  versd,  but  frequently  lesions  are  present,  in  the  same  cas^ 
in  both  situations.  Cases  are  greatly  diversified  by  the  diflcrent 
combinations  of  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  and  their  primary  effects. 
Thus,  there  may  be  lesions  of  either  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice 
separately,  which  involve  insufficiency  without  obstruction;  the 
lesions  in  either  situation  may  occasion  obstruction  without  insuffi- 
(aency ;  obstructive  aortic  lesions  may  be  associated  with  regurgitant 
mitral  lesions,  or  vice  versd;  tliere  may  be  obstruction,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  regurgitation,  both  at  the  aortic  and  mitral  orifice,  and, 
finally,  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  may  coexist,  each  involving  both 
obstruction  and  insufficiency.  These  various  combinations  would 
■eem  to  render  the  clinical  study  of  the  valvular  lesions  extremely  ■ 
complicated,  but  the  application  to  this  study  of  physical  explora- 
tion has  rendered  it  practicable,  in  most  cases,  to  determine  whether 
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aortic  or  mitral  lesions  exist  separately  or  combined,  whether  ob- 
struction or  regurgitation,  or  both,  are  produced  by  existing  lesions, 
and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  which  the  heart  has  sustained. 
The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  after  the  physical  signs  and  diagnosis  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

As  regards  relative  frequency  in  the  occurrence  of  mitral  and 
aortic  lesions,  in  my  own  experience,  the  former  slightly  preponde- 
rate. Of  104  recorded  cases,  in  40  the  lesions  were  mitral,  and  in 
87  aortic.  In  14  of  these  cases  mitral  and  aortic  lesions  coexisted, 
and  in  4  cases  only  were  the  tricuspid  or  pulmonic  valves  the  seat  of 
lesions.  Of  867  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  the  mitral  and 
aortic  valves  were  affected  with  thickening,  contraction,  or  morbid 
deposit  in  121 ;  the  aortic  valves  were  affected  alone  in  107 ;  the 
mitral  in  96;  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  in  10;  the  mitral, 
aortic,  and  tricuspid  in  10 ;  the  four  sets  of  valves  in  9 ;  the  tricus- 
pid alone  in  1 ;  the  tricuspid  and  aortic  in  2 ;  the  aortic,  mitral,  and 
pulmonary  in  2 ;  the  tricuspid  and  aortic  in  2 ;  and  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  in  4.^ 

In  determining  the  pathological  importance  of  lesions  at  post- 
mortem examinations,  the  points  for  observation  are  embraced  in 
the  following  questions :  Is  there  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
orifices,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  Are  the  arterial  or  auricular 
valves  sufficient  to  protect  the  orifices,  and,  if  not,  how  great  is  the 
insufficiency  ?  These  points  are  to  be  settled  by  laying  open  the 
cavities  and  carefully  examining  the  orifices  and  valves.  With  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  normal  appearances,  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  contraction  or  insufficiency  may  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  eye,  and  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation  esti- 
mated accurately  enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  sufficiency 
or  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  may  be  ascertained,  before  lay- 
ing open  the  cavities  and  vessels,  by  resorting  to  the  water  test. 
This  test  consists  in  suspending  the  heart  by  hooks  introduced  into 
the  aorta  above  the  valves,  having  first  tied  the  coronary  arteries 
and  opened  the  left  ventricle  by  slicing  off  the  apex  of  the  organ, 
and  then  pouring  a  stream  of  water  into  the  aorta.  If  the  valve  be 
sufficient,  little  or  no  water  passes  into  the  ventricle ;  but  if  there 

'  Deeennium  Pathologicum,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bey.,  toI.  xii.,  1853.  In 
these  oases  were  probablj  included  oases  of  congenital  malformation.  The  valves 
were  affected  in  367  of  2161  bodies  examined. 
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be  insufficiency,  the  water  escapes  more  or  less  freely  from  tbe 
opening  at  the  apex.  This  test  is  far  less  reliable  in  its  application 
to  the  mitral  valve.  It  is  applied  to  this  valve  by  suspending  the 
heart  with  the  apex  upwards,  the  left  ventricle  having  been  opened, 
and  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  tied.  If  water  poured  into  the 
opening  at  the  apex  do  not  pass  into  the  left  auricle,  the  mitral 
valve  is  sufficient  This  test  demonstrates  sufficiency  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases.  But  if  the  water  pass  into  the  auricle,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  mitral  valve  was  insufficient  during  life,  the  condi- 
tions being  so  widely  diSerent  in  this  experiment.  If  the  orifices 
are  contracted  so  as  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  blood-current,  it  is 
obvious  to  the  eye,  provided  the  observer  have  been  accustomed  to 
examine  hearts  in  which  the  size  of  the  orifices  is  normal.  In 
recording  post-mortem  observations,  it  has  been  customary  to  note 
how  many  fingers  may  be  passed  readily  through  the  orifice.  This 
is  a  rough  method  of  measurement,  but  in  most  instances  it  is 
sufficiently  precise.  Greater  accuracy,  of  course,  is  obtained  by 
actual  measurement  either  of  the  diameter  or  circumference.  As 
standards  of  comparison,  the  average  size  in  healthy  hearts  is  to  be 
determined.  The  numerous  measurements  by  Bizot  give  the  fol- 
lowing mean  results:  The  average  circumference  of  the  mitral 
orifice  in  the  adult  male  is  about  four  inches.  The  long  diameter, 
according  to  Dr.  Bellingharo,  is  about  one  inch.  In  the  female, 
the  size  is  somewhat  less.  The  average  circumference  of  the  aortic 
orifice  in  the  adult  male  is  three  inches ;  the  diameter,  according  to 
Dr.  Bellingham,  is  about  an  inch.  In  the  female,  the  size  is  some- 
what less.  The  tricuspid  orifice  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  mitral, 
in  health ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  pulmonic  orifice  prior  to  the  age 
of  fifty.  The  observations  of  Bizot  show  that  the  orifices,  as  well 
as  the  heart  itself,  increase  in  size  gradually  from  birth  to  old  age. 
What  pathological  processes  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
valvular  lesions  ?  This  question  claims  a  few  words  before  passing 
to  consider  the  symptoms  and  pathological  efiects  of  these  lesions. 
It  opens  up  a  broad  field,  embracing  mooted  topics,  the  discussion 
of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  I  shall 
present  very  briefly  the  general  views  which  appear  to  be  most 
consistent  with  our  present  knowledge,  and  which  are  of  import- 
ance in  their  practical  bearings.  Thickening  of  the  valves,  the 
accumulation  of  fibrinous  matter  in  the  form  of  vegetations  or 
excrescences,  and  calcareous  concretions,  are  due  to  abnormal 
deposit,  which  may  either  take  place  as  an  exudation  from  the 
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bloodvessels  or  be  derived  from  the  blood  contained  within  the 
hear^cavities.  It  is  certain  that  both  of  these  sources  of  deposit 
are  concerned  in  the  changes  referred  to.  When  fibrinous,  cal- 
careous, or  other  matter  is  situated  beneath  the  endocardial  mem- 
brane, it  must  be  an  exudative  deposit.  An  organized  growth  is 
to  be  considered  as  exudative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficiently 
well  ascertained  that  more  or  less  of  the  deposit,  in  certain  instances, 
proceeds  from  fibrin  attracted  from  the  blood  exterior  to  the  vessels, 
1^  e.,  within  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  Boughness  of  the  endo- 
cardial membrane  conduces  to  deposit  from  this  source.  This  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Simon's  experiment  of  passing  a  thread  through 
an  artery ;'  fibrin  coagulates  and  adheres  to  the  thread,  presenting 
an  appearance  not  unlike  the  so-called  vegetations  sometimes 
observed  on  the  valves.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  these 
fibrinous  concretions  are  organizable.'  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  production  is  favored  by  certain  conditions  of  the  blood, 
such  as  a  superabundance  of  the  fibrinous  element,  which  occurs  in 
various  affections,  and  especially  in  acute  rheumatism.  The  deposit 
from  either  source  undergoes  metamorphoses,  produced  by  the 
elimination  of  certain  constituents  and  the  addition  of  others. 
Thus,  a  deposit  primarily  fibrinous,  may  become,  in  the  course  of 
time,  calcareous.  The  contraction  or  shortening  of  valves,  their 
rigidity  and  permanent  expansion,  crumpling,  rupture,  etc.,  are 
ulterior  results  of  deposit  and  the  metamorphoses  which  it  under- 
goes. Attenuation  and  cribriform  perforations  are  due  to  defective 
nutrition  or  atrophy,  which  may  render  the  valves  unable  to  sustain 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  laceration.  By  a  per- 
version of  nutrition,  also,  according  to  Bokitansky,  a  gelatinous 
substance  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
valves,  rendering  them  weak  and  liable  to  rupture.  To  what 
extent  is  inflammation  involved  in  these  processes?  Post-mortem 
examinations,  when  death  has  occurred  during  or  shortly  after  an 
attack  of  acute  endocarditis,  have  shown  that  the  inflammation 
affects  more  especially  the  valves,  and  leads  to  deposit  both  by 
exudation  and  coagulation.  Moreover,  clinical  observation  shows 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesions,  the 
persons  affected  have,  at  some  former  period  of  their  lives,  expe- 

'  Leetnres  on  General  Pathology. 

'  Vide  Ch.  Robin  in  Dictionnalre  de  M^ecine,  par  Njaten,  1854 ;  also  Chimie 
Anatomiqae,  par  Robin  et  Verdeil. 
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rienced  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  a  disease  which 
clinical  observation,  within  late  years,  also  has  shown  to  be  oom* 
plicated  with  endocarditis  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances.*  From 
these  £EU$ts  it  may  be  logically  inferred  that  valvular  lesions  ori- 
ginate most  frequently  in  endocardial  inflammation.  The  imme- 
diate local  effects  of  endocarditis,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  that  affection,  are  generally  unimportant.  During  the 
progress  of  the  endocarditis,  and,  perhaps,  for  many  years  after- 
wards, there  may  be  no  obvious  symptoms  denoting  cardiac  lesions. 
The  structural  changes  which  these  effects  gradually  induce,  at 
length  give  rise  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  and,  finally, 
symptoms  are  developed  which  point  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of 
disease.  When,  thus,  inflammation  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the 
production  of  lesions  of  structure,  it  is  a  by-gone  and  remote  event 
at  the  time  these  lesions  have  become  of  immediate  pathological 
importance;  it  has  long  before  ceased  to  be  an  active  element  of 
the  cardiac  affection,  its  products,  with  their  metamorphoses,  and 
the  changes  induced  by  them,  having,  by  degrees,  led  to  the  exist- 
ing morbid  condition  of  the  organ.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
lesions  originate  always  in  inflammation.  An  exudation  similar 
to  that  which  constitutes  the  atheroma  of  arteries  is  apparently 
the  first  event  in  some  cases.  This  cannot  be  considered  as  involv- 
ing inflammation,  unless  the  term  be  so  defined  as  to  embrace 
every  process  attended  by  a  solidifying  deposit  There  is  no 
ground  to  suppose  that  attenuation  or  atrophy,  and  the  gelatinous 
degeneration  described  by  Eokitansky,  are  dependent  on  an  inflam- 
matory action. 

'  Of  sixty-one  cases  of  valyular  lesions,  in  the  histories  of  which  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  rheumatism  at  a  former  period  of  life  is  noted,  this  affection  had 
oGcnrred  in  forty-three.  Rheumatism  had  existed  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  mitral  than  of  aortic  lesions.  Of  twenty-nine  cases  of  mitral  lesions,  rheu- 
matism had  occurred  in  twenty.  Of  fourteen  cases  of  aortic  lesions,  rhenmatieam 
had  occurred  in  seven.  The  cases  of  aortic  and  mitral  lesions,  however,  presented 
the  largest  proportion  in  which  rheumatism  had  existed.  Of  eighteen  oases,  thifl 
affection  occurred  in  sixteen. 
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SYMPTOMS  AND  SECONDARY  PATHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS 
OP  LESIONS  AFFECTING  THE  VALVES  AND  ORIFICES 
OF  THE  HEART. 


The  primary  effects  of  valvular  lesions,  which  are  of  immediate 
pathological  importance,  have  been  already  considered.  They  are, 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  by  contraction  of  the  orifices, 
regurgitation  or  the  flow  of  blood  in  a  retrograde  direction  owing  to 
insufficiency  of  the  valves,  these  effects  being  produced  either 
separately  or  conjointly.  Hence,  the  lesions  affecting  the  valves  or 
orifices  may  be  distinguished  as  obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesions ; 
and  as  all  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart  may  be  affected  either 
separately  or  in  various  combinations,  valvular  lesions  may  be 
divided  after  their  seat  and  primary  effects  into  obstructive  and  re- 
gurgitant lesions,  situated  respectively,  at  the  mitral  and  aortic  ori- 
fices, and,  much  more  rarely,  at  the  pulmonic  and  tricuspid  orifices. 
The  secondary  or  remote  pathological  effects  of  these  lesions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  traceable  to  the  primary  effects.  The  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  due  to  cardiac  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  singly 
or  combined,  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  and  variety  of  morbid 
conditions  and  manifestations  intrinsically  more  or  less  serious,  and 
important,  also,  as  symptoms  of  the  heart  affection.  It  will  be  most 
convenient  to  arrange  these  ulterior  effects  according  to  the  differ- 
ent anatomical  systems  in  which  they  occur.  Pathological  effects  of 
much  importance  are  produced  in  the  heart  itself;  other  effects  are 
appropriately  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  vascular  system,  not 
being  limited  in  their  consequences  to  any  particular  situation; 
others  relate  respectively  to  the  respiratory,  nervous,  digestive, 
genito-urinary  systems,  etc.  In  considering  the  effects  after  this 
arrangement,  their  relations  to  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions 
seated  at  the  different  orifices  will  be  incidentally  considered. 

Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects  referable  to  the  Hea&t. 

Valvular  lesions  involving  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  enlargement  of 
the  heart.  They  lead  to  this  result  by  inducing  over-distension  of 
the  cavities  and  over-excitement  of  the  organ,  as  has  been  con- 
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sidered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  enlargement.  The 
enlargement  may  be  due  either  to  predominant  hypertrophy  or 
dilatation.  The  latter  predominates  in  most  instances  in  which  the 
cardiac  disease  has  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  proved  directly 
fatal,  i.  e.  when  death  is  not  attributable  to  an  intercurrent  affec- 
tion. The  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  is  generally  marked  in,  and 
may  be  limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  heart.  The  enlargement 
commences  at  one  of  the  ventricles  or  auricles,  according  to  the 
situations  of  the  valvular  lesions,  and  thence  extends  successively 
over  the  other  compartments,  observing  a  general  rule  of  extension, 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  occurring  not  unfrequently. 

Obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesions  at  the  mitral  orifice  induce,  as 
a  rule,  first,  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle;  next,  dilatation  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle ;  next,  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle, 
and  finally,  in  most  cases,  more  or  less  enlargement  either  by 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  This  is  the  regular 
order  of  effects  upon  the  heart,  the  mechanism  of  which  has  been 
already  described.  Variations  from  this  rule  are  frequently 
observed.  Thus  the  right  auricle  is  sometimes  much  more  dilated 
than  the  left,  when  the  valvular  lesions  are  exclusively  mitral ;  and 
occasionally  under  these  circumstances,  the  left  ventricle  is  found 
to  be  more  enlarged  than  the  right.  In  these  exceptional  instances, 
either  the  walls  of  the  portions  which  are  enlarged  out  of  the 
natural  order,  are  particularly  prone  to  enlargement,  or  there  exists 
causes  superadded  to  the  valvular  lesions.  Thus,  emphysema,  co- 
existing with  mitral  lesions,  will  cause  the  enlargement  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle  to  preponderate  much  more  than  if  the  mitral 
lesion  existed  alone.  In  some  cases,  superadded  causes  may  exist 
remote  from  the  heart,  which  are  not  readily  ascertained,  causing 
enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  to  preponderate,  when,  as  a  result 
of  mitral  lesion  alone,  this  should  be  the  cavity  last  and  least  affected. 
As  an  exceptional  occurrence  the  left  ventricle  is  sometimes  dimi- 
nished in  size  when,  in  consequence  of  mitral  lesions,  the  other  por- 
tions are  enlarged.  This  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Law,  of 
Dublin,  is  explained  by  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  received 
by  that  ventricle  when  there  exists  much  obstruction  of  the  mitral 
orifice.  The  enlargement  of  one  ventricle  may  be  by  hypertrophy, 
and  that  of  the  other  by  dilatation.  Thus  the  right  ventricle  may 
be  hypertrophied  and  the  left  dilated,  or  vice  versd.  The  amount 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  as  a  whole,  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases,  and  what  is  remarkable,  is  not  proportionate  to  the  amount 
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of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  a  fact  which  shows  the  influence  of 
causes  subsidiary  to  the  valvular  lesions.  Very  great  enlarge- 
ment is  found  associated  with  lesions  involving  only  moderate 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all  enlarged,  when  there 
exists  a  marked  degree  of  contraction  or  insufficiency.  The  mitral 
orifice  has  been  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill,  without  notable 
enlargement  of  any  of  the  cavities.*  This  fact  also  shows  the 
importance  of  causes  superadded  to  valvular  lesions.  As  a  rule, 
contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  in  other  words,  obstruction,  tends 
to  give  rise  to  enlargement,  more  than  insufficiency  or  regurgitation  ; 
but  the  tendency  is  of  course  greater  when,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  contraction  and  insufficiency  are  conjoined.  The  latter  occurs 
in  the  instances  in  which  the  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve  become 
adherent  at  their  sides,  leaving  a  funnel-shaped  canal  opening  into 
the  ventricle  by  a  narrow  fissure  resembling  a  button-hole  or  the 
chink  of  the  glottis. 

Enlargement  proceeding  from  aortic  lesions  invariably  com- 
mences at  the  left  ventricle.  If  the  valvular  lesions  are  exclusively 
aortic,  this  ventricle  is  always  enlarged  disproportionately  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  heart,  and  the  enlargement  may  be  limited  to 
the  left  ventricle.  An  examination  of  the  heart  before  the  cavities 
are  opened  often  suffices  to  show  that  the  valvular  lesions  are  pro- 
bably aortic.  Either  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  may  predominate 
in  the  enlargement  proceeding  from  these  lesions.  As  a  rule,  if 
the  lesions  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  of  regurgitation  without  pro- 
ducing obstruction,  dilatation  predominates;  but  if  the  lesions 
produce  obstruction  without  regurgitation,  hypertrophy  is  marked. 
This  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  but  it  holds  good  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Thus,  of  21  cases  of  either  regurgitation  or 
obstruction,  the  notes  of  which  are  before  me,  8  only  were  excep- 
tional. Of  these  21  cases,  in  13  there  existed  regurgitation  without 
contraction,  and  in  2  cases  hypertrophy  was  predominant,  dilatation 
predominating  in  the  others ;  in  8  cases  there  was  obstruction  with* 
out  regurgitation,  and  in  all  save  one  hypertrophy  was  predominant. 
Aortic  lesions,  however,  frequently  give  rise  both  to  obstruction 
and  regurgitation,  and  in  proportion  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
ponderates, dilatation  or  hypertrophy  will  be  likely  to  be  marked. 

>  The  oabinet  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  contains  two  speoi- 
mena,  iUaatratiTe  of  this  statement,  vide  printed  catalogue,  pages  73  and  86. 
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Usually  the  eitlargement  extends  to  the  other  portions  of  the  heart. 
The  right  ventricle  is  not  proportionately  enlarged,  unless  there 
are  concurrent  causes  which  exert  their  effect  especially  on  this 
ventricle.  Pulmonary  emphysema,  coexisting  with  aortic  lesions, 
may  render  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  as  great,  or  even 
greater,  than  that  of  the  left.  Of  the  two  auricles,  the  tendency  of 
aortic  lesions  is  to  dilate,  first  and  especially,  the  left,  but  in  some 
instances  dilatation  of  the  right  is  more  marked.  Enlargement 
associated  with  aortic,  as  well  as  with  mitral  lesions,  is  by  no 
means  in  all  cases  proportionate,  as  regards  amount,  to  the  degree 
of  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  Enormous  enlargement  is  ob- 
;3erved  in  cases  in  which  the  contraction  or  insufficiency  is  small, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances  in  which  the  obstruction 
must  have  been  extremely  great,  the  size  of  the  heart  has  been 
found  slightly  or  not  at  all  increased.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  t 
specimen  contained  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement,  the  aortic  orifice  being  so  much  contracted  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  small  probe.^  These  facts  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  mitral  lesions,  show  the  importance  of  concurrent 
causes  or  morbid  conditions  in  determining  the  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart. 

When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  mitral  and  aortic  lesions  are 
associated,  involving,  in  each  situation,  either  obstruction  or  regur- 
gitation, or  both,  the  efiects  of  the  two  classes  of  lesions  are  con- 
joined. Other  things  being  equal,  the  enlargement  of  the  heart,  as 
a  whole,  is  proportionately  greater  under  these  circumstances.  The 
aortic  lesions  give  rise  to  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
combine  with  the  mitral  lesions  in  leading  to  enlargement  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  heart.  Among  cases  of  this  description  we 
are  likely  to  find  examples  of  excessive  augmentation  of  bulk, 
constituting  the  cor  hovinum  of  the  old  writers. 

The  pulmonic  and  tricuspid  valves,  as  already  stated,  are  rarely 
the  seat  of  those  structural  changes  which  so  often  affect  the  valves 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Valvular  lesions,  seated  in  the  right 
side  when  they  occur,  are  usually,  but  not  invariably,  associated 
with  mitral  or  aortic  lesions,  either  separately  or  combined.  Their 
eilects  upon  the  heart  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  of  lesions  seated 
in  the  left  side,  the  points  of  departure  for  enlargement  being  the 
right  auricle  in  cases  of  tricuspid  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  and 
the  right  ventricle  in  cases  of  pulmonic  contraction  or  insufficiency. 

'   Vide  Catalogue. 
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Examples  of  great  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  are  observed 
in  connection  with  congenital  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Tricuspid  regurgitation  occurs  not  unfrequently  without,  strictly 
speaking,  valvular  lesions  at  this  orifice.     In  certain  cases  of  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle,  the  auricular  orifice  becomes  enlarged, 
the  tricuspid  valve  not  undergoing  a  corresponding  increase  in 
size.    The  consequence  is  insufficiency  of  the  valve,  or  more  or 
less  patency  of  the  orifice.    Tricuspid  regurgitation,  under  these 
circumstances,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  certain 
pathological  effects  and  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease,  viz.,  jugular 
turgescence  and   pulsation,  general  dropsy,  etc.,  which  will    be 
presently  noticed.    In  post-mortem  examinations,  valvular  insuffi- 
ciency from  this  cause  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  unless  attention 
be  directed  specially  to  the  size  of  the  orifice,  which,  in  its  normal 
condition,  should  not  greatly  exceed  four  inches  in  circumference. 
It  was  remarked  first  by  John  Hunter,  in  his  treatise  on  the  blood, 
that  the  tricuspid  valve  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  afford  complete 
protection  to  the  auricular  orifice  as  the  mitral  valve,  and  hence  he 
infers  that  it  is  less  important  for  this  orifice  to  be  protected  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side.     Mr.  Adams,'  of  Dublin,  and  more 
recently  and  elaborately.  Dr.  T.  W.  King,*  of  London,  have  advo- 
cated the  opinion  that  the  tricuspid  valve  is  disposed  with  special 
reference  to  regurgitation,  and  that  an  important  part  of  its  func- 
tion is  to  permit  a  retrograde  current  through  the  auricular  orifice 
when  the  right  ventricle  becomes  over-distended.    Dr.  King  bases 
his  view  of  this  "safety-valve  function,"  as  he  terms  it,  upon -the 
connection  of  the  free  extremities  of  the  anterior  and  right  curtains 
of  the  valve  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  by  means  of  the 
papillary  muscles  and  tendinous  cords.     This  connection  he  sup- 
poses to  be  such  as  to  involve  a  separation  of  these  two  curtains 
from  the  remaining  or  posterior  curtain  when  the  accumulation  of 
blood  within  the  ventricular  cavity  is  sufficient  to  over-distend  the 
ventricle  and  carry  far  outward  the  anterior  wall.    An  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  hearts  with  reference  to  this  point  leads 
me  to  doubt  whether  over-distension  of  the  ventricle  produces  the 
effect  on  the  anterior  and  right  curtains  of  the  valve,  at  least  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  King.     The 
arrangement  of  the  valve,  however,  is  such  that,  when  the  ventricle 

>  Dablin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv, 

'  Essaj  on  "  The  Ssfety-yalve  Fanction  in  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Homan 
Haart,"  hj  T.  W.  King,  Qny's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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is  distended,  it  is  highly  probable  more  or  less  regurgitation  takes 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole.  But  the 
different  segments  of  the  valve  must  quickly  be  brought  into 
apposition  by  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  further 
regurgitation  prevented,  provided  the  valve  be  sound  and  the 
auricular  orifice  not  enlarged.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume,  with 
Hunter,  that  the  difference  in  arrangement  between  the  tricuspid 
and  mitral  valves  is  not  without  some  important  object ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  object  is  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
regurgitation.  The  fact  that  the  right  auricular  orifice  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  left  favors  this  supposition.* 

Obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  to  be  included  among  the 
pathological  effects  of  valvular  lesions  on  the  heart.  Obstruction 
arises  from  encroachment  of  masses  of  fibrinous  or  calcareous 
deposit  upon  the  mouths  of  these  arteries,  or  an  extension  of 
deposit  into  the  vessels  themselves.  The  supply  of  arterial  blood 
to  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  or  their  openings  into  the  aorta  are  contracted. 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  enfeebled  muscular  action  must  be  the 
immediate  result.  It  is  not  improbable  that  impaired  nutrition, 
involving  softening  and  leading  to  dilatation,  may  follow.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Swain,*  obstruction  of  the  coronary 
arteries  is  found  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration.  He  observed  this  complication  in  twenty-five  of 
eighty  cases.  The  communications  by  anastomosis  of  the  branches 
of  the  two  coronary  arteries  not  being  very  free,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  obstruction  of  one  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
important  pathological  effects.  Atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  extreme  obstruc- 
tion from  the  deposit  of  atheroma  or  calcareous  deposit  within 
these  arteries.  Formerly  the  paroxysms  of  severe  pain  which 
occur  during  the  progress  of  some  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  constituting  the  superadded  affection  known  as  angina  pec- 
toris^  were  attributed  to  coronary  obstruction ;  but  clinical  observa- 
tion has  abundantly  shown  this  association  to  be  by  no  means 
constant. 

As  symptoms  referable  directly  to  the  heart  may  be  noticed,  pain, 

'  The  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  physiology.  The  reader  wiU  find 
some  remarks  advocating  the  view  here  taken  in  the  appendix  to  Hope  on  Diseases 
of  the  Heart f  Am.  ed.,  p.  546. 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vide  BeUingham,  op.  cit. 
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palpitation,  abnormal  changes  of  the  pulse,  turgescence  of  the  veins, 
and  venous  pulsation. 

Pain. — Exclusive  of  paroxysms  ofsufFering,  frequently  extremely 
severe,  constituting  the  aflfection  superadded  to  certain  cases  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  known  as  angina  pectoris  (an  aflfection  to 
be  considered  hereafter),  pain  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  of  val- 
vular lesions.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  symptom  is,  in  fact, 
wanting.  Absence  of  pain  is  the  rule,  but  occasionally  patients 
complain  of  painful  sensations,  referred  to  the  prsecordia.  A  sense 
of  constriction,  uneasiness,  or  undefinable  distress,  is  oftener  met 
with  than  actual  pain.  These  sensations  are  not  distinctive  of 
organic  disease ;  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  occur  in  connection 
with  merely  functional  disorder  of  the  heart.  When  present,  they 
do  not  indicate  the  particular  seat  of  the  lesions,  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  they  occur  more  rarely  in  connection  with  mitral 
than  with  aortic  lesions.  This  statement  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  equally  with  respect  to  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris.  When 
the  existence  of  valvular  lesions  is  determined,  by  means  of  physi- 
cal signs  presently  to  be  considered,  the  absence  of  pain,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  tenderness  or  soreness  of  the  proecordia,  is  of  some 
weight  in  determining  that  the  aflfection  of  the  valves  does  not 
involve  existing  inflammation  or  endocarditis.  But,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  pain,  tenderness,  or  soreness  are  by  no  means  always 
present  when  endocardial  inflammation  exists,  so  that  absence  of 
these  symptoms  is  not  proof  against  the  existence  of  endocarditis. 

Palpitation. — A  person  in  health  is  not  conscious  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  except  when  it  is  excited  by  exercise,  mental  emotion,  or 
some  other  transient  cause.  The  abnormal  power  or  violence  of 
this  action  in  some  cases  of  organic  disease,  however,  renders  it 
perceptible  to  the  patient.  It  may  force  itself  on  his  attention,  and 
occasion  annoyance  or  suflfering,  the  action  being,  in  some  instances, 
simply  more  or  less  intense,  and  in  others,  at  the  same  time,  irre- 
gular or  intermitting.  The  consciousness  of  an  undue  force  of 
impulsion  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom  of  valvular  afltec- 
tions.  It  does  not  occur  till  the  heart  becomes  enlarged  as  a  result 
of  these  aflfections.  It  is,  in  fact,  due,  not  directly  to  the  lesions  of 
the  valves  or  orifices,  but  to  the  hypertrophy  to  which  they  give 
rise.  When  the  patient  complains  of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
impulse  is  found,  on  applying  the  hand  over  the  prascordia,  to  be 
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abnormally  forcible.  Portions  of  the  dress  or  body  are  visibly 
moved  by  the  violence  of  the  action.  But  the  patient  often  does 
not  complain  of  this  symptom,  and  may  not  appear  even  to  notice 
it,  when  to  the  observer  it  is  strongly  marked.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  patients  to  say  that  they  have  never  experienced  palpitation, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  perceived  by  the  hand,  applied 
over  the  pnecordia,  to  be  extremely  violent  and  irregular.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  the  abnormal  force  having  been  developed 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  mind  has  become  habituated  to  it, 
and  is  unconscious  of  it,  at  least  unless  the  attention  be  directed  to 
it.  Palpitation;  therefore,  may  be  present  as  an  objective  when  it 
is  wanting  as  a  subjective  symptom.  Hence,  also,  the  incon- 
venience which  it  occasions  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
degree  in  which  it  actually  exists.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
increased  violence  of  the  heart's  action  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  hypertrophy,  and  especially  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

The  consciousness  of  undue  violence  or  of  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  action,  exclusive  of  other  circumstances,  is  not  significant  of 
organic  disease.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  complain  of  this  as 
a  prominent  symptom,  the  presumption  is  that  organic  disease  does 
not  exist.  Palpitation  from  functional  disorder  always  occasions 
great  uneasiness,  and  generally  intense  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  palpitation  incident  to  organic  disease.  It  is 
surprising  how  insensible  patients  frequently  are  to  the  excessive 
force  and  great  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  due  to 
structural  affections,  and  how  indifferent  they  often  are  when  con- 
scious of  palpitation.  The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  cases 
of  organic  disease  and  those  of  merely  functional  disorder  is  very 
striking.  Other  points  serve  to  distinguish  functional  palpitation 
from  that  due  to  organic  disease.  The  latter  is  less  violent,  but, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  constant,  while  the  former  occurs  in 
paroxysms,  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  heart  is  tranquil.  Palpi- 
tation from  organic  disease,  increased  beyond  its  habitual  amount, 
is  occasioned  generally  by  some  obvious  cause,  and  more  especially 
by  muscular  exercise.  Functional  palpitation  occurs  often  when  it 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  exciting  cause,  and  is  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  patient  is  at  rest  than  when  engaged  in  active  exertion. 
The  former  takes  place  more  frequently  in  the  daytime,  the  latter 
during  the  night.    These  and  other  points  pertaining  to  the  differ- 
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ential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  treating  of  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  heart.  • 

As  regards  the  relations  of  palpitation  to  the  diflFerent  valvular 
lesions,  undue  violence  of  the  heart's  action  occurs  more  frequently, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  more  marked  in  cases  of  aortic  than  in  cases  of 
mitral  lesions.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former,  more 
than  the  latter,  tend  to  give  rise  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  violence  of  the  impulse,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
amount  of  enlargement  by  hypertrophy  rather  than  by  dilatation, 
and  on  the  activity  of  the  muscular  contractions.  The  patient  is 
more  likely  to  perceive  and  suffer  from  the  violence  of  the  heart's 
action  if  the  hypertrophy  has  been  developed  rapidly  than  if  its 
progress  has  been  very  gradual.  The  irregularity,  of  which  the 
patient  may  or  may  not  be  conscious,  depends,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  on  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  blood  delivered  to  the 
cavities,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to  the  currents  by  the 
obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesions.  Irregularity  of  action  due  to 
these  causes  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pulse. 

Pulse, — The  characters  of  the  pulse  are  often  of  considerable 
assistance  in  determining  the  situation,  nature,  and  extent  of  lesions 
affecting  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart.  The  abnormal  varia- 
tions, which  are  important  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
points  just  mentioned,  are  its  size  and  strength  as  compared  with 
the  heart's  impulse,  its  rhythm,  the  equality  or  inequality  of  suc- 
cessive beats,  its  quickness  or  slowness,  the  duration  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  artery  under  the  finger,  etc.  The  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  although  important  as  representing  the  general  condition  of 
the  circulation  and  the  state  of  the  vital  forces,  has  no  special 
significance  as  regards  valvular  disease. 

In  mitral  lesions  attended  by  regurgitation,  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  pulse  are  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
driven  backwards,  by  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle, 
into  the  left  auricle.  If  a  small  quantity  only  regurgitates,  the 
pulse  may  still  retain  considerable  volume  and  force;  but  if  the 
amount  of  regurgitation  be  large,  the  pulse  is  notably  weak  and 
small.  The  weakness  and  smallness  of  the  pulse  are  in  contrast 
with  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  as  felt  by  the  hand  applied  over  the 
pradcordia,  provided  the  left  ventricle  be  hypertrophi^d  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  vigorous.  The  pulse  may  be  regular,  but  often, 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  its  rhythm  is  disturbed ;  it 
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becomes  irregular  or  intermitting.  This,  however,  is  due,  not 
directly  to  the  reguigitation,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  organ.  Inequality  of  the  pulse,  that  is,  variation  of 
successive  beats  as  respects  size,  force,  etc.,  is  less  characteristic  of 
mitral  regurgitant  lesions  than  of  those  attended  by  obstruction. 
The  pulse  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  not  unfrequently 
quick  or  vibratory.  It  presents  this  quality  when  the  regurgita- 
tion is  not  excessive,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  moderately  hyper- 
trophied.  The  frequency  here,  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  valvular 
lesions,  depends  on  the  vital  condition  of  the  heart. 

Mitral  obstructive  lesions  equally,  but  in  a  diflFerent  manner, 
involve  diminution  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  pulse.  In 
regurgitation,  the  pulse  is  rendered  small  and  weak  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  blood  which  regurgitates  from  the  quantity  which 
would  otherwise  be  propelled  into  the  aorta  with  each  systole.  In 
obstruction,  the  blood  not  passing  from  .the  left  auricle  with  suffi- 
cient freedom,  the  left  ventricle  fails  to  receive  the  quantity  which 
should  be  propelled  into  the  aorta.  In  the  one  case,  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  abundantly  supplied,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  conveying  all 
its  contents  into  the  arterial  system  in  consequence  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  mitral  valve^  in  the  other  case,  the  supply  to  the  left 
ventricle  is  deficient,  and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  left  auricle 
and  pulmonary  vessels.  In  both  cases  the  eflFect  is  the  same  so  far 
as  regards  the  lessened  quantity  of  blood  propelled  into  the  aorta, 
and  hence  in  both  alike  there  occurs  abnormal  diminution  of  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  pulse.  The  pulse,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  is  sometimes  quick, 
vibratory,  or  jerking.  Mitral  contraction,  when  extreme,  renders 
the  pulse  not  only  small  and  weak,  but  often  irregular,  intermitting, 
and  unequal.  The  latter  variations  are  observed  especially  when 
the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  frequent.  The  inequality  depends  on 
the  varying  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle  between  the  successive  systolic  contractions  of  the  ven- 
tricles. When  the  orifice  is  much  obstructed,  various  circumstances 
prevent  an  equal  supply  of  blood  to  the  ventricle  prior  to  the 
ventricular  systoles,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
propelled  into  the  aorta,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  size 
and  force  of  the  pulse.  When,  from  any  cause,  the  supply  of  blood 
preceding  the  ventricular  systole  is  less  than  usual,  the  pulse,  which 
represents  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  unusually  small  and 
weak.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  often 
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increased  in  an  irregular  manner.  A  greater  deficiency  of  blood 
than  usual  causes  the  ventricle  to  contract  for  several  beats  with 
more  frequency,  as  if  to  compensate  by  the  number  of  systolic 
movements  for  the  deficient  supply  of  blood ;  hence,  it  is  not  un- 
usual afler  several  regular  beats  of  the  pulse,  having  a  certain 
volume  and  strength,  for  a  series  of  rapid  beats  to  ensue,  which  are 
notably  small  and  weak.  As  remarked  by  Dr.  Adams,  "  it  appears 
as  if  there  were  two  pulses,  one  slow  and  deliberate  for  two  or 
three  beats,  succeeded  by  three  or  four  rapid  and  indistinct  pulsa- 
tions."' Intermittency  of  the  pulse  may  represent  intermittency  of 
the  heart's  action,  but  it  is  sometimes  observed  when  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  interruption  in  the  heart's  impulse.  The  apex-beats 
may  be  felt  by  the  hand  over  the  praecordia  to  take  place  in  regu- 
lar succession,  while  the  pulse  is  found  to  intermit  more  or  less 
frequently.  This  occurs  in  some  cases  of  mitral  obstruction,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  quantity  of  blood  delivered  from  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle,  through  the  contracted  orifice,  is  at  times 
insufficient  for  the  wave  through  the  remote  arteries  to  be  perceived 
by  the  touch.  The  beats  which,  under  these  circumstances,  are  lost 
at  the  radial  artery,  may  be  distinguishable  at  an  artery  larger  in 
size  and  nearer  the  heart,  viz.,  the  carotid.  Intermittency  of  the 
pulse,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  circulation  in 
some  persons  in  health.  An  intermission,  or  the  loss  of  a  beat, 
occurs  more  or  less  frequently,  the  person  not  being  conscious  of 
its  occurrence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  intrinsically  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  persons  who  present  this  idiosyn- 
crasy the  pulse  ceases  to  be  intermittent  in  disease  attended  by 
febrile  movement.  A  reappearance  of  the  intermissions,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  evidence  of  the  return  of  health.  Weak- 
ness, smallness,  and  irregularity,  as  well  as  intermittency  and  even 
inequality,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  distinctive  of  mitral 
or  other  valvular  lesions.  All  these  characters  of  the  pulse  may 
occur  in  cases  of  enlargement  or  fatty  degeneration  uncomplicated 
with  lesions  of  the  valves  or  orifices.  All  may  occur,  moreover, 
in  merely  functional  disorder  of  the  heart.  A  distinguishing  point 
pertaining  to  the  latter  is,  that  they  occur  only  during  paroxysms 
of  palpitation  presenting  the  distinctive  features  of  palpitation  from 
nervous  disorder,  while,  occurring  in  connection  with  valvular 
lesions,  they  are  either  constant  or  frequently  recurring,  and  un- 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  It.    From  BeUingliam,  op.  oit. 
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attended  by  the  features  which  distinguish  functional  palpitation. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cases  of  mitral  obstructioii| 
provided  the  contraction  of  the  orifice  be  not  extremely  great,  the 
pulse  may  present  sufBcicnt  size  and  strength,  and  it  may  be  regu- 
lar and  equal.  It  becomes  irregular,  intermittent,  and  unequal  more 
especially  at  an  advanced  stage  of  disease,  when  great  dilatation 
and  weakness  of  the  muscular  walls  are  superadded  to  the  valvular 
affection.  It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  the  diagnostic  value 
of  the  abnormal  variations  of  the  pulse  which  have  been  mentioned, 
depends  not  on  the  characters  intrinsically,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  associated  circumstances.  Considered  alone,  their  import  is 
not  distinctive  of  the  nature,  situation,  or  existence  of  organic  dis- 
ease, but  taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  and  with  phy- 
sical signs,  they  often  supply  important  information.  Thus,  the 
existence  of  mitral  lesions  having  been  ascertained  by  means  of 
signs  which  are  sufficiently  distinctive  for  the  diagnosis,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  pulse  which  have  been  noticed  will  assist  in  determining 
whether  the  lesions  are  obstructive  or  regurgitant;  but  they  afford 
more  aid  in  estimating  the  extent  to  which  either  regurgitation  or 
obstruction  interferes  with  the  cardiac  circulation.  As  regards  the 
diff'erential  diagnosis  between  regurgitation  and  obstruction,  the 
pulse  is  more  likely  to  be  unequal,  irregular,  and  intermitting  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former,  irrespective  of  that  degree  of  dilatation 
and  weakness  of  the  heart  which  may  induce  these  characters  with 
or  without  valvular  lesions.  The  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgi- 
tation is  represented  by  the  smallness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
the  more  these  characters  are  in  contrast  with  the  strength  of  the 
heart's  impulse  or  felt  by  the  hand  in  the  prrecordia.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  mitral  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions  are  not 
unfrequently  combined.  The  symptomatic  phenomena  referable  to 
the  pulse  will,  of  course,  be  more  marked  in  such  cases. 

Aortic  lesions  giving  rise  to  obstruction  are  not  characterized  by 
a  pulse  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
propelled  from  the  left  ventricle.  Even  when  the  contraction  of 
the  orifice  is  great,  the  pulse  generally  retains  considerable  force. 
In  an  instance  in  which  the  orifice  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
quill,  the  pulse  was  neither  small  nor  weak  in  a  marked  degree. 
This  fiict,  which  at  first  view  may  seem  inconsistent,  is  intelligible 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  primary  effect  of  aortic  obstruction  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  increased  muscular  power 
of  this  ventricle  thus  in  a  measure  compensates  for  the  reduction 
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in  size  of  the  aortic  orifice.^  Moreover,  the  arteries  are  not  unfilled 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  cases  of  great  mitral  obstruction  and 
regurgitation,  and  the  momentum  communicated  by  the  hypertro- 
phied  ventricle  to  the  column  of  blood  contained  in  the  arteries 
may  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  pretty  strong  pulsation  of  the  arterial 
trunks,  even  when  obstructive  aortic  lesions  exist  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Nevertheless,  in  cases  of  extreme  contraction  (to  which 
reference  has  been  made),  in  which  the  orifice  has  been  found 
scarcely  to  admit  a  small  probe,  the  obstruction  is  too  great  to 
admit  of  compensation,  and  the  pulse,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  small  and  weak.  In  cases  of  aortic  obstruction,  when  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  has  ensued,  and  especially  when  the  muscular 
power  of  the  organ  is  much  diminished,  the  pulse  may  become 
irregular,  intermitting,  and  unequal.  These  deviations  occur  alike 
in  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease. 
They  occur,  however,  less  frequently,  at  a  later  period,  and  in  a 
less  marked  degree,  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction  than  in  cases  of 
either  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  Irregularity  and  in- 
equality are  thus,  in  some  measure,  diagnostic  of  lesions  affecting 
the  mitral  orifice  as  contrasted  with  those  affecting  the  aortic  ori- 
fice; but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  occur  in  cases  of 
dilatation,  fatty  degeneration,  etc.,  uncomplicated  with  any  aflFection 
of  the  valves  or  orifices.  When  the  amount  of  aortic  obstruction 
is  sufficient  to  afiect,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  size  and  force  of  the 
pulse,  the  impulse  felt  in  the  prajcordia  may  be  abnormally  strong, 
owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  especially  in  cases 
of  this  description  that  a  marked  contrast  between  the  pulse  and 
the  heart's  impulse  is  observed. 

Aortic  lesions  giving  rise  to  regurgitation,  if  the  regurgitant  cur- 
rent be  considerable,  are  characterized  by  a  pulse  which  is  in  some 
measure  diagnostic.  When  the  aortic  valves  are  sufficient,  the 
column  of  blood  contained  in  the  arteries  is  supported  by  them, 
after  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  elastic  recoil 
of  the  arterial  coats  contributes  in  propelling  the  blood  in  its  out- 

'  Dr.  Blakistom  oonjectares  that  an  additional  mode  of  oompensation  consists 
in  a  prolongation  of  the  systolic  contraction  when  considerable  aortic  contraction 
exists,  the  blood  (quoting  his  language)  being  "  gradually  squeezed  through  the 
contracted  orifice."  {Practical  Observations  on  certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  etc.,  Am. 
ed.y  p.  226.)  The  reader  will  find  cited,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  in  that 
work,  sereral  oases  illustrating  extreme  aortic  contraction,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  oardiao  disease  were  yerj  slightly  manifested. 
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ward  current.  But  if  the  valves  are  insufficient,  the  coliimn  of 
blood  being  incompletely  supported  after  the  ventricular  systole,  a 
quantity,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  valves,  flows  backwards  into  the  ventricle,  and  the  recoil  of 
the  arterial  coats  acts  alike  in  producing  an  onward  and  a  regur- 
gitant current,  so  that  when  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle 
takes  place,  the  blood  propelled  into  the  aorta  meets  a  regurgitant 
instead  of  an  onward  current.  Clinical  observation  shows  that 
under  these  circumstances,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of 
Dublin,  the  pulse  is  notably  quick  and  short,  that  is  to  bslj  jerking. 
The  artery  strikes  the  finger  suddenly  and  often  with  considerable 
force,  and  appears  instantly  to  recede.  This  has  also  been  called  a 
"  collapsing  pulse."  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  aortic  lesions 
with  considerable  insufficiency,  and  the  jerking  or  collapsing  feature 
is  usually  strongly  marked.  It  is  not,  however,  a  symptom  so  dis- 
tinctive of  aortic  regurgitation,  as  it  appears  to  be  considered  by  Dr. 
Corrigan  and  others.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  the  pulse  is 
sometimes  jerking  in  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  and  regurgitation, 
the  aortic  valves  being  unaffected.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  symptom  is  much  oftener  present  and  more  strongly  marked  in 
cases  of  aortic  regurgitation.  It  is  not  a  symptom  of  aortic  obstruc- 
tion, and  inasmuch  as  the  physical  signs  enable  the  diagnostician 
to  determine  the  existence  of  lesions  affecting  the  valves  or  orifice 
of  the  aorta,  it  is  a  symptom  of  importance  as  indicating  that  the 
lesions  here  situated,  are  of  a  kind  to  permit  regurgitation.  Taken 
alone,  it  is  certainly  not  reliable  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
aortic  lesions,  but  these  having  been  ascertained,  it  aids  in  discrimi- 
nating between  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions,  or  rather  it  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  the  latter  either  with  or  without  the  former. 

Visible  pulsation  of  arterial  trunks  superficially  situated,  such 
as  the  subclavian,  carotid,  temporal,  brachial,  radial,  etc.,  is  a 
symptom  somewhat  characteristic  of  aortic  regurgitation.  If  the 
insufficiency  of  the  valve  be  great,  an  effect  of  the  collision  of  the 
retrograde  diastolic  current,  and  the  onward  systolic  current  in  the 
vessels,  is  to  cause  the  latter,  as  it  were,  to  be  "suddenly  thrown 
from  their  bed,  bounding  up  under  the  skin."  The  visible  pulsa- 
tion is  due  not  alone  to  the  diastolic  movements  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  but  to  the  locomotion  of  the  arteries.  They  "  sometimes 
appear  like  worms  under  the  skin,  wriggling  into  tortuous  lines 
at  each  pulse."*    The  connection  of  this  symptom  with  aortic  re- 

'  Dr.  Williams.     Bellingham,  op.  oit. 
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gurgitation,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Corrigan.*  It  is  by  no 
means  a  symptom  which  belongs  exclusively  in  this  connection. 
It  is  observed  in  a  marked  degree,  not  unfrequently,  in  thin  per- 
sons when  the  arteries  have  become  rigid  or  calcareous,  with  or 
without  cardiac  disease.  In  a  moderate  degree  it  is  suflBciently 
common  in  various  pathological  associations.  But  it  is  a  symptom 
usually  present  in  cases  in  which  considerable  regurgitation  takes 
place,  and  is  generally  strongly  marked.  Dr.  Walshe  states  that 
no  well-marked  case  of  aortic  regurgitation  has  ever  fallen  under 
his  notice,  in  which  visibleness  in  the  superficial  pulses  was  not 
more  or  less  present,  and  that  he  has  never  observed  highly-marked 
and  extensive  visible  pulsation  without  aortic  regurgitant  disease.* 
The  coexistence  of  considerable  mitral  obstruction  with  regurgita- 
tion, does  not,  as  supposed  by  Hope,  prevent  this  symptom  from 
being  present,  at  least  in  all  cases.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
signs  which  establish  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  lesions,  it  concurs  with 
the  jerking  pulse,  in  signifying  that  the  lesions  are  of  a  nature  to 
render  the  valve  insufficient.! 

Another  symptom  pertaining  to  the  pulse,  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  as  significant  of  aortic  regurgitation,  viz :  prolon- 
gation of  the  interval  between  the  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  and 
the  heart's  impulse.'  The  interval,  according  to  Dr.  Henderson,  is 
sometimes  so  much  lengthened  "  that  the  heart  and  the  radial  artery 
seem  to  beat  with  a  distinct  alternation."  The  rationale  of  this 
symptom  is  intelligible,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  currents  within 
the  large  vessels  which  have  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  a  jerking  pulse,  and  visible  pulsation  of  the  arte- 
ries. Some  observers  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  symptom.  That  it  characterizes  certain  cases  in  which 
the  regurgitation  is  excessive,  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  a  case  of 
mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation,  with  great  hypertrophic  enlarge- 
ment, which  came  under  my  observation,  the  interval  between 
the  apex-beat  and  the  beat  of  the  radial  artery,  was  longer  than 
that  between  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  radial 
pulse  was,  in  fact,  in  much  closer  relation  to  the  diastole  than  to  the 
systole.  The  interval  between  the  apex-beat  and  the  pulsation  of 
the  carotid  artery,  was  less,  being  about  the  same  as  exists  normally 
between  the  apex-beat  and  the  radial  pulse.  The  visible  movements 

1  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  toI.  xxvii.  1832. 
'  op.  cit.,  EDglish  second  edition,  p.  265. 
*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  Ma^,  1843. 
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of  the  arteries,  and  the  jerking  character  of  the  pulse  were  strongly 
marked  in  this  case.*  The  sphygmoscope^  recently  devised  by  Dr. 
Scott  Alison,  of  London,  is  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  rela- 
tive occurrence  of  the  apex-beat  and  the  arterial  pulse,  in  different 
situations. 

Turgescence  of  the  Veins  and  Venous  Pulsation, — Abnormal  fulness 
of  the  veins  occurs  whenever  an  obstacle  exists  to  the  free  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  right  auricle.  An  obstacle  exists,  when,  from  any 
cause,  the  right  auricle  is  already  full,  or  distended  with  blood. 
Various  abnormal  conditions  involve  this  result.  The  most  direct 
and  eflBcient  causative  condition  is  contraction  of  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice. But  this  is  exceedingly  rare;  so  much  so,  that  the  probabi- 
lities of  its  existence  in  a  given  case  of  distension  of  the  right 
auricle,  Are  hardly  sufficient  for  it  to  be  taken  into  account.  Tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  is  another  condition  leading  directly  and  effi- 
ciently to  the  result.  This,  although  probably  not  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  at  least  in  an  abnormal  degree,  exists  much  oftener 
than  tricuspid  contraction.  The  explanation  of  distension  of  the 
right  auricle,  when,  from  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  right  ventricle  is  driven  backward  with 
each  systole,  is  obvious.  Dilatation  of  the  auricle  follows  sooner 
or  later.  Lesions  aflecting  the  valve  or  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  also  induce  distension  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle, 
exerting  an  effect  primarily  on  the  right  ventricle.  Contraction 
and  insufficiency  here  situated,  have  been  seen  to  be  as  infrequent 
as  tricuspid  obstruction,  excepting  instances  of  congenital  lesions. 
In  the  affections  developed  after  birth,  therefore,  these  are  to  be 
excluded  as  probable  conditions  giving  rise  to  venous  turgescence. 
Distension  and  dilatation  of  the  auricle,  however,  occur  irrespective 
of  lesions  aflecting  cither  the  tricuspid  or  pulmonic  orifice.  They 
occur,  as  has  been  seen,  in  connection  with  mitral  and  aortic  lesions 
which  involve  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  separately  or 
combined.  The  right  ventricle  in  these  cases  first  becomes  over- 
distended  and  enlarged,  and,  consecutively,  distension  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  auricle  follow.  Turgescence  of  the  superficial 
veins  is  therefore  observed,  not  alone  in  cases  of  tricuspid  and 
pulmonic,  but  also  in  cases  of  mitral  and  aortic  lesions  when  the 
hitter  have  led  to  over-repletion  and  enlargement  of  the  right  side 
of  tlie  heart.    It  is  equally  a  symptom  of  the  latter  when  not  ia- 

'  Case  of  Hart,  rri vale  Records,  vol.  x.  p.  586. 
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daced  by  valvular  lesions.  Obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion from  any  cause,  for  example,  from  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
occasions  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  auricle,  leading  perhaps  to  enlargement,  and  a  conse- 
quent obstacle  to  the  free  escape  of  blood  from  the  systemic  veins. 
Finally,  pressure  on  the  vena  cava  by  an  intra-thoracic  tumor  pro- 
duces obstruction  and  venous  turgescence.  Thus,  marked  fulness 
of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  is  observed  in  some  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  As  a  symptom,  then,  this  is  not 
distinctive  in  itself  of  cardiac  disease,  nor  when  it  proceeds  from 
the  latter,  does  it  point  to  the  seat,  or  even  denote  the  existence 
of  lesions  of  the  valves  or  orifices.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  an  immediate  eflfect  of  extra-cardiac  obstruction,  it  simply 
shows  that  the  right  auricle  is  either  dilated  or  over-distended. 

Venous  turgescence  may  be  apparent  whenever  the  superficial 
veins  are  visible,  but  it  is  usually  most  conspicuous  on  the  neck,  in 
the  jugulars,  and  the  venous  branches  communicating  with  them. 
In  some  instances  of  extreme  turgescence  the  vessels  are  developed 
BO  as  to  present  a  varicose  appearance.  These  veins  may  be  ha- 
bitually full  and  dilated,  as  they  are  seen  to  be  temporarily  during 
prolonged  expiratory  efforts  in  singing,  playing  on  wind  instru- 
ments, straining,  and  in  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  cough.  If  the 
cardiac  obstruction  be  considerable,  when  pressure  is  made  on  a 
vein  high  on  the  neck,  the  vessel  remains  distended  below  the 
point  of  pressure,  and  may  be  refilled  after  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  have  been  pressed  backward  by  the  finger,  showing  not  only 
a  resistance  to  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  but  a  reflux  current. 

Although,  intrinsically,  this  symptom  appears  wanting  in  precise 
diagnostic  significance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs 
which  establish  the  nature  and  seat  of  organic  lesions  of  the  heart, 
it  possesses  considerable  value.  If  it  proceed  from  lesions  situated 
at  the  tricuspid  or  pulmonic  orifices,  the  concurrent  signs  will  show 
the  existence  of  these  lesions,  and  the  degree  of  venous  turgescence 
will  be,  to  some  extent,  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  they  occa- 
sion immediate  obstruction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proceed  (as  it 
does  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases)  from  aortic  or  mitral  lesions,  the 
signs  enable  us  to  localize  these,  and  the  turgescence  is  then  evi- 
dence, and  its  degree  in  some  measure  a  criterion,  of  the  effect 
which  they  have  produced  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  shows 
that  the  mitral  or  aortic  lesions  involve  an  amount  of  obstruction 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  right  auricle  and 
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ventricle,  if  it  have  not  already  taken  place.  It  shows  also  an 
effect  on  the  systemic  circulation  which  involves  a  liability  to  other 
effects  dependent  on  it,  viz.,  dropsy,  extravasation  of  blood,  and 
hennorrhage.  In  these  points  of  view  it  is  a  symptom  which  de- 
serves attention  in  the  examination  of  patients  affected  with  cardiac 
disease.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  value  of  this  symptom, 
in  its  relation  to  disease  of  the  heart,  depends  on  the  absence  of 
extra-cardiac  conditions,  such  as  emphysema,  aneurism,  &c.,  which 
may  give  rise  to  it.  Careful  examination  will  generally  enable  the 
diagnostician  either  to  exclude  these  conditions  or  to  ascertain 
their  presence  in  individual  cases. 

Venous  pulsation  is  a  diastolic  movement  of  the  veins,  visible, 
and  sometimes  even  appreciable  by  the  touch,  occurring,  in  gene- 
ral, synchronously  with  the  ventricular  systole  of  the  heart.  The 
movement  is  due  to  a  retrograde  current  or  impulse  communicated 
to  the  blood  contained  in  the  veins  by  the  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  movements  occasioned 
by  respiration,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  and  also  from 
those  communicated  by  subjacent  arteries.  With  the  latter  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded,  unless  care  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  It  may 
be  avoided  by  pressing  the  blood  from  the  pulsating  vein,  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  pulsation  continues  when  the  vessel  is 
empty ;  or,  if  practicable,  by  stopping  the  pulsation  in  the  artery 
by  pressure,  and  observing  if  the  venous  pulsation  continues.  The 
movements  due  to  respiration  may  be  arrested  by  causing  the  pa- 
tient to  suspend  breathing  for  a  few  seconds.  Pulsation  is  rarely 
observed  elsewhere  than  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  It  is  often 
limited  to  the  jugular  veins  just  above  the  clavicles.  It  may  be 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  neck,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
usually  observed  on  the  right  side.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  pulsation  extends  to  the  superficial  veins  at  remote  parts  of  the 
l)ody.  It  has  been  observed  even  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
hands.*  Pulsation  is  usually  accompanied  by  turgescenoe  of  the 
veins,  and  is  especially  marked  at  the  end  of  the  act  of  expiration, 
when  the  fulness  is  greatest.  It  may  also  be  increased  by  pressure 
on  the  vein  above  the  point  where  it  is  observed.  It  varies  in 
degree  or  force  between  a  very  gentle  undulatory  and  frequently- 
intermittent  movement  perceptible  to  the  cj'e,  and  a  movement 

'  A  Case  of  Pulsation  in  the  Veins  of  the  Upper  Extremities.  By  Charles  Ben- 
son, M.  D.  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  viii.,  series  No.  1,  183().  Vide 
Stokes,  op.  cit.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  210. 
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which  is  not  only  seen,  but  communicates  a  sensation  to  the  finger 
sufiBciently  distinct  but  never  strong. 

As  a  symptom  of  cardiac  disease,  venous  pulsation  was  first  de- 
scribed by  an  Italian  author,  Lancisi,  who  ascribed  it  to  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle.    The  phenomenon,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously noticed  by  another  Italian  writer,  Testa.'     The  inquiry 
which  first  arises  is.  Does  it  invariably  denote  disease  ?    Mr.  J.  W. 
King,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  safety-valve  function  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  adduces  cases  to  show  that  it  occurs  independ- 
ently of  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart.    And  Dr.  Francis  Sibson 
states  that  "a  slight  systolic  pulsation  is  visible,  below  the  sterno- 
cleido,  in  the  superficial  jugular,  in  thirty-nine  persons  out  of  forty, 
when  they  lie  down."*    Assuming  that  a  venous  pulsation  may 
exist  without  being  abnormal,  the  supposition  which  has  been  en- 
tertained, that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  impulse  communicated 
by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  being  transmitted  through 
the  capillary  vessels  {vis  d  tergo),  is  not  tenable.     It  must  be  due, 
in  health  as  in  disease,  to  a  reflux  current,  and  hence  it  follows, 
assuming  its  occurrence  to  be  synchronous  with  the  ventricular 
systole,  either  that  an  amount  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  irrespective 
of  disease,  sometimes  occurs  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  retrograde 
current  extending  to  the  cervical  veins,  or,  as  contended  by  Hope, 
the  expansion  of  the  curtains  of  the  tricuspid  valve  during  the 
ventricular  systole  suffices  to  impart  to  the  blood  contained  in  the 
right  auricle  a  momentum  which  extends  to  the  column  of  blood 
contained  within  the  veins  for  a  certain  distance.    The  latter  view 
is  not  improbable,  and  both  explanations  are  perhaps  admissible. 
But  it  is  only  when  the  pulsation  is  slight  and  circumscribed  that 
there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  symptom  of  disease.    If  it 
be  marked  or  extensive,  it  is  to  be  considered,  generally,  as  evi- 
dence of  tricuspid  regurgitation.    Its  significance,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, renders  it  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom.    It  is  more 
valuable  in  a  positive  than  in  a  negative  point  of  view :  that  is, 
while  its  presence  in  a  marked  degree  is,  in  general,  evidence  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  its  absence  is  not  proof  of  the  non-occur- 
rence of  this  regurgitation.  An  important  element  in  its  production 
is  involved,  in  addition  to  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  viz., 
increased,  or  at  least  undiminished,  muscular  power  of  the  right 

*  Vide  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  214,  note. 

'  Medical  Anatomy.    London.    Fasciculus,  No.  1. 
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ventricle.  If  the  contraction  of  this  ventricle  be  feeble,  from  dilata- 
tion or  weakness,  the  regurgitant  current  is  not  strong  enough  to 
extend  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  auricle  into  the  veins.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  force  of  the  regurgitation  and  the  reflux  into  the 
veins,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
power  with  which  the  right  ventricle  contracts.  Hence,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  symptom  under  consideration  is  not  only  valuable 
as  evidence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  but  also  as  constituting,  in 
some  measure,  an  index  of  the  energy  of  the  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  production  of  the 
venous  pulse  arc  free  tricuspid  regurgitation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle.  These  combined  conditions  are  present  in  con- 
nection not  only  with  valvular  lesions  confined  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  with  lesions  affecting  the  aortic 
and  mitral  valves  and  orifices,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  without 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  may  exaggerate  the  pulsatory  movements 
i)f  the  cervical  veins  which  are  often  observed  in  a  slight  degree  in 
hciilth.  But  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
light  ventricle  alone  docs  not  give  rise  to  this  symptom  in  a  marked 
tlegree,  and,  therefore,  that  regurgitation  is  to  be  inferred  in  such 
cases. 

Jugular  pulsation  is  to  be  explained  in  the  manner  just  stated 
in  most  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  observed.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  instances,  however,  this  symptom  is  otherwise  produced. 
The  systolic  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  may  cause  a  movement 
of  the  blood  in  a  retrograde  direction  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to 
venous  pulsation.  Experimental  observations  show  that  the  auricu- 
lar systole  precedes,  by  a  very  brief  interval,  the  ventricular,  the 
former  being,  as  it  were,  continued  into  the  latter.  Venous  pulsa- 
tion due  to  auricular  contraction  should  therefore  precede  slightly 
the  arterial  pulse  or  apex-beat  of  the  heart,  while  clinical  observa- 
tion shows  that  generally  the  venous  pulse  lags  a  little  behind  that 
of  the  arteries,  the  reflux  venous  current  being  somewhat  slower 
than  the  direct  arterial  current.  The  point  just  stated  suffices  for 
the  discrimination  between  an  auricular  and  ventricular  venous 
pulse,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  adequate  attention  has  not  been 
uiven  to  this  discrimination  in  observations  of  disease.  But  it  is 
probably  correct  to  consider  venous  pulsation  as  referable,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  to  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  a 
case  recently  under  observation,  a  double  undulation  of  the  super- 
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ficial  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  existed,  one  pre- 
ceding and  the  other  coinciding  with  the  ventricular  systole.*  The 
veins  of  the  neck  were  extremely  turgid ;  and  examination  after 
death  disclosed  lesions  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  involving  considerable 
obstruction  as  well  as  regurgitation,  together  with  great  dilatation 
of  the  right  auricle,  and  enlargement,  by  hypertrophy,  of  the  right 
ventricle. 


Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects  referable  to  the  Circulation. 

The  symptoms  just  considered,  viz.,  the  abnormal  variations  of 
the  pulse,  turgescence  of  the  veins,  and  venous  pulsation,  relate  to 
the  circulation,  but  they  are  due  immediately  to  the  heart,  and 
hence  represent  directly  its  morbid  conditions.  Other  results  of 
disease  relate  to  the  circulation,  but  are  developed  as  ulterior 
effects  of  valvular*  affections,  involving  intermediate  conditions, 
and,  therefore,  representing  indirectly  those  which  are  seated  in  the 
heart.  Under  the  present  head  are  embraced  two  important  events 
incidental  to  the  clinical  history  of  affections  of  the  valves  and 
orifices,  to  wit,  dropsy  and  arterial  obstruction  from  masses  of  solid 
deposit  detached  from  the  endocardial  membrane,  and  carried  with 
the  current  of  blood  into  the  vessels.  Important  pathological 
events  in  addition  to  these  relate  to  the  circulation,  but  will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  in  connection  with  the  phenomena 
referable  to  diflerent  organs.  Such  are  hemorrhage,  apoplectic 
extravasation,  flux,  etc. 

Cardiac  Dropsy. — Serous  transudation  into  the  areolar  tissue 
benekth  the  integument,  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  the  peri- 
toneal and  other  serous  cavities,  in  other  words,  general  dropsy, 
occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  valvular 
affections  in  which  a  fatal  termination  does  not  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  some  intercurrent  or  incidental  disease.    General  dropsy 

*  Hospital  Records,  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  vol.  xiv.  p.  271.  The  relation 
of  pulsation  of  the  cervical  veins  to  the  contractions  of  the  right  auricle  is  an  in- 
teresting snbject  for  further  clinical  study  than  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  given 
to  it.  Prof.  Skoda  attributes  this  symptom,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  auricular  sys- 
tole. Vide  On  the  Functions  of  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart,  translated  from  Schmidt's 
JaArftacAer,  July,  1853,  by  W.  0.  Markham,  M.  D.,  Brit,  and  For,  Med.-Chir.  Rfv,, 
Feb.  1854. 
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dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart  is  called  cardiac  dropsy.    It  may 
be  due  to  other  pathological  conditions,  generally  to  disease  of  the 
kidney,  when  it  is  distinguished  as  renal  dropsy.     It  appears  first, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  form  of  cedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  which 
gradually  extends  over  the  lower  extremities.    (Edema  of  the  face 
follows,  sometimes  occurring  nearly  simultaneously  with,  and  occa- 
sionally prior  to,  swelling  of  the  feet.    It  may  extend  over  the 
whole  body,  constituting  anasarca.    The  lower  extremities,  in  some 
cases,  become  enormously  swollen.    Erythema,  and  occasionally 
gangrene,  result  from  the  extreme  distension  of  the  integument. 
Blisters,  ulcerations,  and  cracks  are  other  consequences,  giving  exit 
to  the  transuded  liquid,  which  flows  away  in  abundance.     The  sur- 
face, more  especially  the  face,  presenting  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  venous  congestion,  the  general  aspect  in  cardiac  dropsy  is 
somewhat  characteristic.     The  face  has  a  dark  or  dusky  hue,  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  pallid  complexion  which  is  usually 
marked  in  cases  of  dropsy  from  renal  disease,  or  when  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  anaemia  from  whatever  cause  induced.     EflFusion 
into  the  difierent  serous  cavities  takes  place  subsequently  to  the 
subcutaneous  oedema.    Dr.  "VValshe  ranks  cedema  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  over  dropsy  of  the  cavities,  as  respects  frequency  of 
occurrence.    Mention  will  be  made  of  this  under  the  head  of  patho- 
logical events  referable  to  the  pulmonary  system.    The  diflFerent 
serous  cavities  are  by  no  means  equally  liable  to  dropsical  effusion. 
The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several  cavities  after  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  they  are  found  to  be  affected  in 
diseases  of  the  heart :  Peritoneal,  pleural,  pericardial,  arachnoid, 
subarachnoid,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis.^     More  or  less  of  these,  and 
sometimes  all  of  them,  present  dropsical  accumulation  in  the  same 
case.  ' 

The  occurrence  of  dropsy  has  reference  to  the  situation,  nature, 
and  degree  of  valvular  lesions.  Tricuspid  contraction  is  the  lesion 
which  most  directly  and  efficiently  tends  to  give  rise  to  this  effect ; 
but  this  lesion  is  exceedingly  infrequent.  Tricuspid  regurgitation 
exerts  a  similar  tendency,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Dropsy  does  not 
uniformly  occur  in  the  cases  in  which  turgescence  of  the  veins  and 
venous  pulsation  show  marked  insuflSciency  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
Of  lesions  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  mitral  contraction  is 
most  likely  to  give  rise  to  dropsy.     Mitral  regurgitant  lesions 

'  Walshe,  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  English  edition,  p.  648. 
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come  next  in  order,  as  regards  this  tendency.  Aortic  lesions, 
oftener  than  mitral,  continue  and  terminate  without  this  patho- 
logical effect;  but  they  are  by  no  means  always  exempt  from  it. 
By  what  mechanism  is  the  dropsy  produced?  So  far  as  concerns 
the  agency  of  the  cardiac  lesions,  the  intermediate  morbid  condition 
is  passive  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins.  To  understand  the 
modus  operandi,  we  have  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  different 
obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions  induce  this  venous  congestion. 
This  is  sufficiently  intelligible  as  regards  lesions  seated  at  the 
tricuspid  orifice.  The  relations  of  the  systemic  veins  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  are  such  that  this  consequence  of  obstruction  and 
regurgitation  situated  here  is  at  once  evident.  It  is  not  less  clear 
when  the  lesions  are  situated  at  the  mitral  and  aortic  orifices,  in 
view  of  the  effects  of  these  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which 
have  been  already  considered.  Dropsy  follows  the  latter  lesions  in 
consequence  of  the  distension  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  auricle  to  which  these  lesions  give  rise.  Repletion  of  these 
cavities  constitutes  an  obstruction  which  may  induce  sufficient  con- 
gestion of  the  systemic  veins  to  lead  to  serous  transudation.  Thus, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  relation  of  dropsy  to  valvular  lesions,  they 
all  alike  produce  this  effect  by  obstruction  at  the  termination  of 
the  systemic  venous  system,  viz.,  the  right  auricle ;  tricuspid  lesions, 
involving  directly  this  obstruction,  and  lesions  situated  at  the  mitral 
or  aortic  orifice,  leading  indirectly  to  the  same  result.  Dr.  Blakis- 
ton  supposes  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  to  exist  whenever 
dropsy  proceeds  from  lesions  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  con- 
sequent more  especially  on  mitral  lesions,  not  unfrequently  induces 
an  augmentation  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  rendering  the  valve  insuffi- 
cient. The  regurgitation  which  takes  place  in  these  cases  doubt- 
leas  adds  considerably  to  the  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins.  Dr. 
Blakiston  presents  a  collection  of  cases  illustrative  of  this  fact.* 
But  clinical  observation  shows  that  dropsy  may  occur  in  connection 
with  lesions  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  without  the  inter- 
vention of  either  tricuspid  contraction  or  abnormal  insufficiency. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  follows  that  the  occurrence  of 
dropsy,  other  things  being  equal,  in  cases  of  mitral  or  aortic  lesions, 
will  depend,  not  immediately  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 

'  Pnotioal  Obsexrations  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  on  the  Principles 
of  Auflonltation,  Am.  ed.,  1848,  p.  231  et  seq. 
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lesions,  but  on  conditions  induced  thereby,  which  relate  to  the 
riglit  side  of  the  heart.  When  to  distension  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  auricle  is  added  either  dilatation  or  weakness  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  venous  obstruction  due  to  over-accumulation  of  blood 
is  increased  by  the  diminished  ability  of  this  ventricle  to  contract 
and  expel  its  contents.  In  point  of  fact,  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  or  weakness  from  fatty  degeneration,  or  other  causes, 
precedes,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  occurrence  of  dropsy. 
Dropsy,  therefore,  is  an  event  which  usually  belongs  to  an  advanced 
period  of  organic  disease,  and  it  is  frequently  a  precursor  of  a  fatal 
termination.  Enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  degeneration  of  structure  or  great  muscular 
weakness,  may  induce  dropsy  when  valvular  lesions  are  not  present 
The  occurrence  of  dropsy,  thus,  when  aortic  or  mitral  lesions  are 
present,  is  evidence  that  the  efl'ects  of  these  lesions  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  which  have  been  considered  under  another  head,  have 
taken  place. 

The  mechanism  of  dropsy  occurring  in  connection  with  valvular 
aflections,  so  far  as  at  present  considered,  involves  simply  mechani- 
cal pressure.  The  serous  or  watery  portion  of  the  blood  transudes 
through  tlie  coats  of  the  vessels  in  consequence  of  their  distension, 
in  the  same  manner  that  codema  of  an  extremity  is  induced  by  the 
obliteration  of  an  important  venous  trunk  coming  from  it.  Abnor- 
mal conditions  in  addition  to  those  giving  rise  to  venous  obstruc- 
tion, however,  may  concur  in  producing  cardiac  dropsy.  The 
frequent  concurrence  of  other  causes  is  shown  by  the  absence  of 
dropsy  in  cases  in  which  the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  heart 
must  necessarily  have  involved,  for  a  long  period,  marked  con- 
gestion of  the  systemic  veins.  Aortic  and  even  mitral  lesions, 
involving  a  great  degree  of  regurgitation  and  contraction,  may  end 
after  a  protracted  duration  without  having  led  to  dropsy.  It  is 
li^liown  also  by  the  want  of  proportion,  which  all  clinical  observers 
have  noticed,  between  the  occurrence  or  the  amount  of  dropsical 
transudation  and  the  degree  of  obstruction  which  the  cardiac  con- 
ditions involve.  Not  only  are  these  conditions  marked  in  cases  in 
which  dropsy  has  not  occurred,  but  dropsy  occurs  in  other  cases  in 
which  these  conditions  are  comparatively  slight.  Evidently,  then, 
something  more  than  mechanical  pressure  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dropsy  in  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
cardiac  disease  in  which  this  pathological  eft'ect  takes  place.  Clinical 
experience  shows  that  in  some  instances  a  concurring  morbid  con- 
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dition  is  disease  of  kidney.  Disease  of  heart  and  the  affection  of 
kidney  commonly  known  as  Bright's  disease,  are  occasionally  found 
associated.  The  causes  which  induce  dropsy  in  the  latter  affection, 
then  co-operate  with  those  relating  to  the  heart.  Eenal  and  cardiac 
dropsy  are,  in  fact,  combined.  Anaemia  or  hydrasmia,  arising  from 
various  causes,  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  when  the 
cardiac  lesions  of  themselves  would  not  have  produced  it.  Transu- 
dation of  the  attenuated  serum,  it  is  well  known,  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  this  condition  of  the  blood  when  neither  cardiac  nor  renal 
disease  exists.  Dr.  Walshe  attaches  importance  to  the  impaired 
nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  from  the  strain  incident  to  pro- 
longed distension,  as  a  subsidiary  cause  of  transudation.  These 
additional  conditions  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  explaining 
the  production  of  dropsy  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease;  and  they 
serve  to  explain  the  efficiency  of  therapeutical  measures  in  some 
instances  in  which  the  cardiac  lesions  are  such  as  to  render  the 
continuance  of  venous  congestion  inevitable. 

Arterial  ohatruciion  hy  fibrinous  deposits  detached  from  the  valves  or 
orifices  of  the  heart.  Eniholia. — This  subject  has  only  within  the  past 
few  years  engaged  the  attention  of  pathologists  and  clinical  observers. 
A  sufficient  number  of  facts  have  been  ascertained,  to  show  that  it 
is  entitled  to  be  considered  among  the  interesting  and  important 
effects  of  valvular  affisctions.  Further  investigation,  however,  is 
required,  in  order  to  determine  fully  how  far  it  is  involved  in  the 
pathological  history  of  these  affections.  As  already  remarked,  in 
describing  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  presented  in  cases  of 
lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices,  the  deposits  distinguished  as 
vegetations,  warty  excrescences,  etc.,  are  frequently,  in  examina- 
tions after  death,  found  to  be  so  slightly  adherent  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  current  of  blood  to  be  sufficient,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  detach  them  during  life.  They  are  then  carried  onward 
with  the  current  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  until  they  reach 
an  arterial  trunk  smaller  than  their  own  dimensions.  Here  they 
are  arrested,  and,  becoming  wedged  in  the  vessel,  they  act  as  plugs, 
obstructing  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  artery  and  its  branches  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  they  are  lodged.  These  detached  deposits 
are  called  emboUj  or  migratory  plugs,  by  Prof.  K.  Virchow,  of 
TViirzburg,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  obstruction 
of  the  systemic  arteries,  as  thus  produced,  a  subject  of  scientific 
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study.*  Others  have  contributed  the  results  of  their  researches, 
among  whom  Dr.  William  Senhouse  Kirkes,  of  London,  is  to  be 
especially  mentioned.'  The  subject  is  designated  by  the  term 
emboUa,  This  term,  however,  embraces  migratory  plugs  formed 
elsewhere  than  in  the  heart.  They  may  be  formed  in  the  arteries 
and  in  the  veins,  in  the  latter  case  being  sometimes  transported  to 
the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Those  which  consist  of  vegetations  or  warty  excrescences  detached 
from  the  valves,  do  not  embrace  all  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  heart.  Recently  deposited  fibrin  and  coagulable  lymph  occur- 
ring during  the  progress  of  endo-carditis,  and  fibrinous  clots  formed 
under  various  pathological  circumstances,  also  constitute  emboli. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  not  limited  to  valvular  lesions  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  in  treating  of  endo-car- 
ditis and  the  formation  of  coagula  within  the  heart. 

Detached  deposits  from  within  the  heart,  in  cases  of  chronic  val- 
vular lesions,  are  derived,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  from  the 
left  ventricle,  since  lesions  affecting  the  valves  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  are  exceedingly  infrequent.  The  obstructed  arteries, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  systemic  class,  the  emboli  passing  with 
the  current  of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  along  the  successive  arterial 
trunks,  until  arrested  in  their  progress  by  branches,  the  calibre  of 
which  is  too  small  to  permit  their  farther  progress.  The  situation 
in  which  an  embolus  becomes  fixed,  will  depend  on  its  size  and 
the  direction  which  it  happens  to  take.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  the  brain,  it  will  be  likely  to  take  that  direc- 
tion, and  produce  obstruction  of  some  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 
Cases  reported  by  Dr.  Kirkes,  and  othcjs,  seem  to  show  that  in 
this  manner,  circumscribed  softening  of  the  brain  originates;  and 
that  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions 
of  the  heart,  may  be  tlms  accounted  for  in  a  certain  proportion  of 

'  Vide  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Cliir.  Rev.,  July,  1S57,  p.  15.  Vircliow's  earliest 
researches  were  in  1845.  His  later  publications  on  this  subject  are  contaiued  in 
h'esdinmfJttr  AhhaniVunfju'n  znr  Wisseuscha/lUchen  Mtdinin^  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1856, 
and  llandbnch  der  Spfici(dlen  Patholoijie  und  Thcrapie,  vol.  i.,  1854.  The  reader 
will  find  a  review  of  the  first  of  these  works  in  the  No.  of  the  Brit,  and  For,  J/ec/.- 
Chlr,  Rvv.  just  referred  to,  and  an  able  analytical  review  of  the  last  in  the  North 
American  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  No.  for  July,  1858. 

'  **  On  some  of  the  Principal  Effects  resulting  from  the  Detachment  of  Fibrinous 
Dejxwits  from  the  Interior  of  tlie  Heart  and  their  mixture  with  the  Circulating 
Blood,"  by  William  Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.  D.,  Trans.  Med.-Chir.  Society  of  London, 
1852. 
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cases.  Or,  the  embolus  may  follow  the  current  downwards  through 
the  descending  aorta,  and  become  lodged  in  some  one  of  the  second- 
ary branches.  It  seems  to  be  suflSciently  established  that  obstruc- 
tion of  the  renal,  splenic,  iliac,  femoral,  and  other  arteries  may  be 
thus  produced.  Numbness,  impaired  muscular  power  of  the  lower 
extremities,  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  arteries  accessible  to  the  touch, 
and  even  gangrene,  have  been  observed  as  probable  results  of  ob- 
struction of  the  iliac  and  femoral  arteries.* 

The  production  of  arterial  obstruction  by  detached  deposits  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  the  facts  already  stated,  viz.,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  loosely  attached  masses  of  variable  size  are 
observed  on  the  valves  in  post-mortem  examinations,  and  the 
occurrence  of  paralysis  and  other  effects,  in  cases  of  valvular  dis- 
ease, which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  But  the  proof 
rests  mainly  on  the  identity  of  the  emboli  or  plugs  found  in  the 
arteries  with  the  deposits  existing  at  the  same  time  on  the  valves. 
To  this  point  the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been  directed,  and 
in  numerous  cases  which  have  been  reported  this  identity  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  established.  The  fact  of  obstruction  being 
ascertained,  together  with  the  existence  of  local  changes  (in  the 
brain  especially),  which  are  apparently  due  to  this  obstruction, 
the  obstructing  mass  has  been  found  not  only  to  resemble  in  its 
gross  appearances  the  vegetations  or  warty  excrescences  coexisting 
within  the  heart,  but  to  possess  the  same  composition  and  formation 
as  determined  by  microscopical  examination.  The  plugs  are  some- 
times calcareous,  coexisting  deposits  within  the  heart  having  under- 
gone a  similar  transformation. 

Other  effects  attributed  to  the  removal  of  deposits  on  the  valves 
or  orifices,  and  their  transportation  with  the  current  of  blood  into 
the  arteries,  may  be  here  alluded  to.  Instead  of  being  detached  in 
masses  of  greater  or  less  size,  they  may  be  disintegrated  and 
carried  away  in  small  particles.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  debris  of  fibrinous  and  calcareous  deposits 
in  this  way  accumulating  within  the  vessels.    This  does  not  occa- 

>  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  met  with  an  instance  of  the  formation 
of  large  masses  of  caloareoas  matter  within  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  impaction 
of  a  mass  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg  in  the  left  pulmonary  arterj.  This  division  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  was  completely  obstructed  by  the  calcareous  mass  which 
had  evidently  been  detached  from  within  the  ventricle,  the  fractured  surface 
l>eing  apparent.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  coexisted  in  this  case,  the  tuberculous 
deposit  being  most  abundant  in  the  right  side. 
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sion  palpable  obstruction  of  arterial  trunks  like  the  plugs  or 
emboli,  but  accumulating  in  the  minute  or  capillary  vessels  in 
certain  organs,  local  congestions  and  impaired  nutrition  may  arise 
therefrom.  Other  and  more  serious  consequences  are  imputed  to 
the  admixture  of  these  particles  with  the  blood.  It  is  supposed 
that  phenomena  indicative  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  blood  may  be 
thereby  induced.  Cases  in  which  typhoid  symptoms,  petechial 
eruptions,  etc.,  occur  in  the  course  of  heart  affections  are  thus 
explained.  This  pathological  view  is,  and  must  of  necessity  con- 
tinue to  be,  hypothetical,  since  it  is  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  these  particles,  and  their  derivation 
from  the  heart.  The  doctrine  has  reference  more  to  the  recent 
products  of  inflammation  deposited  on  the  valves  than  to  the 
deposits  of  long  standing  which  characterize  chronic  valvular 
lesions.  These  deposits,  from  their  consistency,  are  more  likely  to 
be  detached  in  masses  than  to  be  disintegrated  and  carried  away 
in  fine  particles,  while  soft  lymph  or  fibrin  is  readily  removed  in 
the  latter  mode.  Moreover,  clinical  observation  shows  that  symp- 
toms denoting  blood  poisoning  very  rarely  occur  during  the  pro- 
gress of  chronic  valvular  lesions. 


Symptoms  and  PATHOLociiCAL  Effects  referable  to  the  Bespiratorv 

System. 

The  phenomena  referable  to  the  lungs,  in  connection  with  val- 
vular lesions,  irrespective  of  associated  or  intercurrent  pulmonary 
affections,  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  vascular  engorgement  of 
these  organs.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  an  immediate  result  of 
an  impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  blood  into  the  left  auricle 
from  the  pulmonary  veins.  An  impediment  exists  whenever  the 
left  auricle  is  over-distended  with  blood ;  and  over-distension  of 
this  auricle  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  any  interruption  of  the 
blood-currents  through  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
These  effects  are  involved  more  directly  and  in  a  greater  degree  in 
mitral  than  in  aortic  lesions.  Obstructive  lesions  at  the  mitral 
orifice  especially  give  rise  to  pulmonary  congestion.  The  pheno- 
mena dependent  thereon  are  most  marked,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  cases  characterized  by  extreme  contraction  of  this  orifice, 
ilitral  regurgitation  leads  to  pulmonary  congestion  and  its  depend- 
ent phenomena,  but  not  so  readily  nor  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
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cases  of  obstruction.  The  effects  of  regurgitation,  however,  are 
often  added  to  those  of  contraction.  Aortic  lesions,  obstructive 
and  regurgitant,  also,  sooner  or  later,  are  followed  by  overdisten- 
sion  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and  consequent  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  however,  precedes  these 
effects,  and  the  latter  are  produced  more  tardily  than  when  the 
lesions  are  situated  at  the  mitral  orifice.  In  the  rare  instances  of 
lesions  occasioning  obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  the  tricuspid 
and  pulmonic  orifices,  the  over-distension  of  the  right  auricle 
which  ensues  constitutes  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  which 
affects  the  systemic  vessels,  not  extending  to  the  pulmonary  vascu- 
lar system  unless  the  left  ventricle  becomes  dilated.  Engorgement 
of  the  lungs,  therefore,  is  a  special  pathological  effect  of  lesions 
affecting  the  orifices  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  as  congestion  of 
the  systemic  veins  is,  in  like  manner,  a  special  pathological  effect 
of  an  impediment  existing  in  the  right  side.  This  statement 
applies  to  valvular  lesions.  It  does  not  apply  to  another  morbid 
condition  which  may  contribute  to  pulmonary  congestion,  viz., 
dilatation  or  weakness  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  not  being  pro- 
pelled by  this  ventricle  with  suflBcient  power.  Venous  congestion 
is  due  to  deficiency  in  the  vis  d  iergo.  Dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which  is  an  effect  of  the  engorgement  of  the  lungs 
incident  to  mitral  or  aortic  lesions,  thus  tends  to  augment  the 
difficulty  of  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  circuit.  An 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  right  ventricle  is,  in  itself,  adequate  to 
produce  pulmonary  congestion,  as  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  affecting  this  ventricle,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  val- 
vular lesions  involving  interruption  of  the  blood-currents  through 
the  orifices  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  These  remarks  arc  alike 
applicable,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  dilatation  or  weakness  of  the  left 
ventricle  in  connection  with  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins. 

The  engorgement  of  the  lungs  arising  from  valvular  lesions  gives 
rise  to  important  pulmonary  symptoms  without  any  other  superin- 
duced affection  of  these  organs.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
symptoms  are,  dyspnoea,  cough,  muco-serous  expectoration,  and 
haemoptysis.  Certain  pulmonary  affections  appear  in  some  instances 
to  be  dependent  directly  and  exclusively  on  over-distension  of  the 
vessels,  viz.,  extravasation  of  blood,  or  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  and 
oedema.  Other  affections  are  incidental  to  valvular  lesions,  the 
state  of  congestion  predisposing  to  them,  or  favoring  their  devel- 
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opment.  The  existence  of  valvular  lesions,  thus,  involves  a  liability 
to  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  pleurisy  and  emphysema. 

Dyspncjea  is  a  symptom  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  If  there  be  no  superinduced  or  incidental  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  pulmonary  congestion.  It  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  changes  effected  by  respiration  are  compromised  in 
consequence  of  the  retarded  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillary 
vessels.  It  occurs  earlier  and  is  more  marked  in  cases  of  mitral 
than  aortic  lesions,  because  the  former  tend  more  directly  and  in  a 
greater  degree  to  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  In  most 
cases  of  either  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  dyspnoea  is  the 
first  symptom  which  occasions  inconvenience.  The  patient  often 
complains  of  this  symptom  alone,  or  chiefly,  for  a  considerable 
period.  In  cases  of  aortic  lesions  it  occurs  later  and  is  oflener 
preceded  by  palpitation  or  other  symptoms  referred  by  the  patient 
to  the  heart.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  examples  of  great 
contraction  and  insufficiency  at  the  aortic  orifice,  accompanied  by 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  when  there  had  been 
little  ir  no  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Instances  are  much  less 
frequent  of  a  similar  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  which  had  not  given  rise  to  dyspnoea.  When  de- 
pendent on  aortic  lesions,  this  symptom  is  evidence  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  since  pulmonary  engorgement  does  not  occur  until  the 
left  ventricle  becomes  dilated.  When  dependent  on  mitral  lesions, 
dyspnoea  may  be  experienced  prior  to  much  enlargement,  the  right 
ventricle  becoming  dilated  or  hypertrophied  as  an  immediate  result 
of  the  retarded  circulation  through  the  lungs.  To  the  condition 
which  the  symptom  represents,  viz.,  pulmonary  congestion,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  is  thus  antecedent  in  cases  of  aortic,  and  con- 
secutive in  cases  of  mitral  lesions. 

The  intensity  of  dyspnoea  varies  greatly  in  the  different  cases  of 
valvular  affections  in  which  this  symptom  is  present,  and  in  the 
same  case  at  different  periods.  It  consists,  at  first,  of  a  slight  defi- 
ciency of  breath  on  exertion.  This  progressively  increases  until 
active  exercise  becomes  insupportable.  If  the  patient  pursue  an 
occupation  which  requires  strong  muscular  movements,  he  finds  it 
difficult,  after  a  time,  to  continue  them,  and  is  at  length  compelled 
to  give  up  labor.  Cases  frequently  at  this  juncture  first  come  under 
medical  observation.  The  breathing  may  be  sufficiently  easy  so 
long  as  quietude  of  the  body  is  maintained,  when  the  dyspnoea  is 
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marked  od  taking  moderate  exercise,  even  walking  across  the  room. 
Habitaal  dyspnoea,  in  some  instances,  does  not  occur,  or  it  takes 
place  only  during  the  latter  part  of  life.  Other  cases  are  charac- 
terized by  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  when  not  provoked  by 
exercise,  and  more  or  less  difficulty  may  be  apparent  constantly. 
There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  con- 
sciousness of  dyspnoea  and  the  amount  of  suffering  occasioned  by 
the  same  apparent  difficulty.  The  breathing  is  sometimes  evidently 
labored  when  the  patient  makes  no  complaint,  and  says  he  expe- 
riences no  inconvenience.  This  is  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
symptom  having  been  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  developed 
that  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  is  scarcely  noticed 
so  long  as  the  habitual  amount  of  difficulty  only  exists.  The  dis- 
tress is  not  commensurate  with  the  manifestations  of  difficulty,  in 
other  instances,  because  the  perceptions  are  blunted  by  the  circula- 
tion of  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood.  In  these  instances  more  or 
less  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  surface  of  the  body  is  apparent. 
The  suffering,  however,  is  often  great.  The  want  of  more  breath 
is  painfully  felt,  amounting  sometimes  to.  a  sense  of  suffocation. 
The  patient  cannot  lie  down,  but  is  obliged  to  keep  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, often  bending  forward  and  supporting  himself  by  the  hands 
locked  below  the  knees,  or  resting  upon  some  solid  body.  The 
accessory  muscles  are  brought  into  play,  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  expansion  of  the  chest.  The  countenance  expresses  great 
anxiety,  and  frequently  the  lips  and  face  are  livid.  Dyspnoea 
having  this  intensity  is  distinguished  as  orthopicea.  Occurring  in 
paroxysms,  it  constitutes  the  cardiac  asthma  of  writers. 

These  diversities  as  regards  dyspnoea  show  that  this  symptom  is 
affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  As  an  objective  symptom, 
its  intensity  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary  congestion, 
provided  no  other  affection  of  the  lungs  be  present.  Subjectively, 
its  intensity  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  rapidity  or  slowness 
with  which  the  pulmonary  congestion  has  ensued :  that  is,  the  suffer- 
ing incident  to  dyspnoea,  when  it  is  rapidly  developed,  is  far  greater 
than  when  it  has  been  gradually  induced.  The  striking  difference 
among  different  persons  in  susceptibility  to  painful  impressions 
serves  also  to  explain  the  greater  tolerance  by  some  patients  than 
by  others  of  apparently  an  equal  amount  of  difficulty  of  breathing. 
AfEbctions  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  superadded  to  congestion, 
contribute  to  increase  the  amount  of  dyspnoea.  Emphysema,  in 
connection  with  valvular  lesions,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  adds 
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intensity  to  this  symptom.  This  combination  is  not  infrequent,  and 
the  cardiac  affection  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  unless  due  attention 
be  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  heart.  Pleuritic  effusion 
increases  the  dyspnoea  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  lung  and 
limiting  the  range  of  thoracic  expansion.  Bronchitis  produces 
the  same  effect,  the  supply  of  air  to  the  cells  being  diminished  by 
swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  within  the  tubes.  (Edema  compromises  the  breathing 
capacity  of  the  lungs  in  proportion  as  the  air-cells  become  filled 
with  effused  liquid.  The  coexistence  of  these  or  other  pulmonary 
affections  of  course  invalidates,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  sig- 
nificance of  dyspnoea  as  representing  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
congestion  due  to  valvular  lesions.  It  is  only  when  pulmonary  com- 
plications are  excluded  that  this  symptom  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
criterion  of  the  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  which 
these  lesions  occasion.  Spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane — in  other  words,  true  asthma — may  occur 
in  connection  with  valvular  lesions.  This  explains,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea 
which  constitute  cardiac  asthma.  Various  circumstances,  however, 
which  occasion,  temporarily,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  may  give  rise  to  these  paroxysms.  The  disturbed 
action  of  the  heart  which  generally  exists  during  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris,  renders  dyspnoea,  in  some  cases,  an  important  element  in 
that  superadded  a&ection. 

Cough  and  expectoration  are  usually  present  when  valvular 
lesions  have  induced  considerable  pulmonary  engorgement.  The 
congested  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  leads  to  an 
abnormal  secretion  of  mucus,  and  transudation  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessels  into  the  tubes.  The  expectoration  is  muco-serous  in 
its  character.  Varying  in  amount  in  different  cases,  it  may  be 
considerable  without  involving  inflammation  of  the  membrane. 
The  affection,  under  these  circumstances,  is  bronchorrhoea.  But 
bronchitis  is  apt  to  become  developed,  giving  rise  to  more  cough, 
with  an  expectoration  of  modified  mucus  and  muco-purulent  sputa. 
The  prominence  of  the  cough  and  the  characters  which  the  expec- 
toration presents,  will  serve  to  indicate,  on  the  one  hand,  merely 
congestion  and  irritation  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  superinduced  pulmonary  affection.  The  existence 
and  nature  of  the  latter,  however,  are  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  the 
cough  and  expectoration  alone,  but  by  means  of  other  associated 
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symptoms  and  by  physical  signs.  The  accumulation  of  liquid 
within  the  bronchial  tubes  often  increases  the  dyspnoea,  and,  at  an 
advanced  period,  may  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death  by 
asphyxia. 

Haemoptysis  is  a  symptom  which  occurs  in  a  pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  valvular  lesions  attended  with  a  marked  degree 
of  engorgement  of  the  lungs.  It  is  due  to  distension  of  the  vessels 
of  the  bronchial  membrane;  diminished  cohesion  from  impaired 
nutrition  eventuating  in  rupture  at  certain  points.  The  amount  of 
hemorrhage  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  rarely  large,  and  often 
quite  small.  In  some  instances,  frequent  repetitions  of  the  haemo- 
ptysis take  place.  It  is  rare  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  grounds  for  apprehension,  although  this  symptom  gene- 
rally occasions  alarm  in  the  minds  of  patients  and  friends.  The 
immediate  effect  is  perhaps  oftener  salutary  than  otherwise,  tlie 
pulmonary  congestion  being  temporarily  relieved  by  the  direct 
depletion  from  the  engorged  vessels.  Of  the  different  lesions,  mitral 
contraction  is  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  bronchial  hemorrhage.  It 
occurs,  however,  by  no  means  exclusively  in  connection  with  this 
form,  but  is^bserved  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  and  also  in 
connection  with  lesions  at  the  aortic  orifice.  It  was  formerly 
attributed  incorrectly  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the 
augmented  power  of  the  contraction  of  this  ventricle  being  sup- 
posed to  impel  the  current  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  vessels 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  produce  rupture.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  alone  is  ever  adequate  to  give  rise  to  haemoptysis,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  exert  some  agency  in  conjunction 
with  the  valvular  lesions  which  occasion  obstruction  at  the  left  side 
of  the  heart.  Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  however,  by  retard- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  probably  co-operates  with 
the  valvular  lesions  in  the  production  of  this  symptom,  more  than 
hypertrophy  of  this  ventricle. 

Hemorrhagic  extravasation,  pneumorrhagia,  or  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, involves  the  same  pathological  explanation  as  haemoptysis, 
but  occurs  much  more  unfrequently  than  the  latter.  It  is  an  occa- 
sional effect  of  engorgement.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
occurs,  there  exists  mitral  contraction.  This  pulmonary  affection 
is  very  rarely  observed  except  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions 
■which  give  rise  to  obstruction  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  As 
regards  the  agency  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  in  its  pro- 
duction, the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  haemoptysis  are  alike 
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applicable.  Ilaomoptysis  and  hemorrhagic  extravasation  occasion- 
ally co-exist,  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  occurs  without 
the  other.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  solidification  of  lung  by 
the  extravasatcd  blood,  will  the  respiratory  function  be  compro- 
mised, and  dyspnoea  increased.  The  symptoms  and  signs  pertaining 
to  this  affection  will,  of  course,  be  superadded  to  those  which  belong 
to  pulmonary  congestion.  For  the  diagnostic  points,  which  are  not 
highly  distinctive,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  of  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  system. 

Pulmonary  oedema  is  another  pathological  effect  attributable 
directly  to  over-distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  This  event 
takes  place  much  more  frequently  than  extravasation  of  blood. 
The  liability  to  its  occurrence,  other  things  being  equal,  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  obstruction  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart; 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  dilatation,  or  weakness  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  superadded.  A  condition  of  the  blood  disposing 
to  transudation  favors  its  occurrence.  When  such  a  condition 
exists,  ccdema  of  the  lungs  occurs  in  connection  with  effusion  in 
other  situations,  or  general  dropsy.  Occurring  alone,  or  irrespective 
of  droi)sical  effusion  elsewhere,  it  belongs  among  the  events  incident 
to  an  advanced  stage  of  valvular  lesions.  It  adds  to  the  dyspnoea 
in  pr')i)ortion  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary  parenchyma  involved, 
and  ulso  increases  the  cough  and  expectoration.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  it  proves  the  immediate  cause  of  death  by  asphyxia. 
Its  occurrence  is  denoted  by  physical  signs  (dulness  on  percussion 
and  the  subcrepitant  or  a  fine  mucous  rale),  which  generally  render 
practicable  the  diagnosis. 

The  symptoms  and  pathological  effects  which  have  been  noticed, 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  are  produced  by  valvular  lesions  through 
the  intervention  of  the  pulmonary  engorgement  incident  to  these 
lesions.  They  are  immediate  effects  of  this  engorgement.  Valvular 
lesions,  therefore,  may  exist  without  giving  rise  to  these  eflects,  so 
long  us  the  lesions  do  not  interfere  materially  with  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  valvular  lesions,  that  these  symptoms 
and  effects  will  speedily  occur,  for  lesions  may  exist  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  occasioning  a  marked  degree  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  Moreover,  the  pulmonary  circulation  bears  with  impunity 
a  certain  amount  of  obstruction.  As  a  rule,  whenever  events  of 
importance  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  become  developed, 
valvular  lesions  have  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
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have  led  to  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  heart. 
when  enlarged,  with  or  without  lesions  of  the  valves,  encroaches  on 
space  which  otherwise  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  lungs.  In 
this  way  the  respiratory  function  is  to  some  extent  compromise-!. 
I  have  met  with  instances  of  collapse  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left 
lung,  apparently  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  heart. 

Certain  pulmonary  affections  not  due  directly  or  exclusively  to 
the  congestion  proceeding  from  valvular  lesions,  are  more  apt  to 
occur  under  these  circumstances,  than  if  the  latter  did  not  exist. 
The  lesions  thus  indirectly  predispose  to  the  development  of  these 
affections.  Emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  these  affections. 
This  is  certainly  observed  among  a  given  number  of  persons 
affected  with  valvular  lesions,  in  a  larger  ratio  than  among  the 
same  number  of  persons  free  from  these  lesions.  Without  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  the  mechanism  by  which  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema is  produced,  which  would  be  here  out  of  place,  I  shall  simpl  v 
remark  that  the  histories  of  cases  in  which  this  affection  is  developed 
during  the  progress  of  valvular  lesions  show  that  it  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  bronchitis,  to  which  it  probably  sustains  the  same 
relation  as  when  it  is  developed  irrespective  of  cardiac  disease. 
Occurring  as  a  complication  of  valvular  lesions,  it  adds  notably  to 
the  dyspnoea,  overshadowing  in  some  instances  the  cardiac  symp- 
toms. Moreover,  increasing  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  it  co-operates  with  the  impediment  due  to  the  valvular 
lesions  in  leading  to  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  is  not 
easy  in  individual  cases  always  to  determine  the  amount  of  dyspncoa 
and  other  symptoms  attributable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  emphy- 
sema, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  congestion  incident  to  valvular 
lesions.  This  problem  can  only  be  solved  approximately  by  endea- 
voring to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs  are  emphysema- 
tous, by  means  of  diagnostic  signs  which  it  belongs  to  works 
treating  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  to  consider,  and  also 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  cardiac  enlargement  which  exists. 

The  congested  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  renders 
it  prone  to  inflammation.  Bronchitis  is  a  frequent  complication  of 
valvular  lesions  after  they  have  induced  pulmonary  engorgement. 
This  complication  occurring  in  persons  free  from  antecedent  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  heart,  and  limited,  as  is  usually  the  case,  to  the 
larger  tubes,  very-  rarely  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea.  But  developed 
when  the  lungs  are  already  congested  in  connection  with  cardiac 
lesions,  dyspnoea  becomes  more  or  less  prominent.  The  existence 
11 
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of  bronchitis,  disconnected  from  other  palmonary  affections,  is 
determined  by  its  positive  symptoms  and  signs,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  diagnostic  phenomena  which  characterize  other  affectiona 
The  coexistence  of  bronchitis  not  only  adds  to  the  distress  incident 
to  valvular  lesions  which  interfere  with  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
but,  if  severe  or  extensive,  often  places  the  patient  in  immediate 
danger,  the  accumulation  of  the  products  within  the  bronchial 
tubes,  together  with  the  diminished  calibre  of  the  tubes  from  swell- 
ing of  the  membrane,  inducing  suffocation.  In  some  persons  the 
bronchial  inflammation  leads  to  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  membrane,  giving  rise  to  attacks  of  true  asthma.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  probably  by  the  intervention  of  bronchitis  that  valvular 
lesions  predispose  to  emphysema. 

Persons  affected  with  valvular  lesions  which  have  led  to  pul- 
monary congestion,  are  more  prone  than  others  to  pneumonitis. 
The  afiection  ck^curring  in  this  connection  is  attended  with  much 
greater  embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation, than  when  it  occurs  as  a  primary  disease;  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  Death  sometimes  occurs  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  when  pneumonitis 
is  primitive.  The  characteristic  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  affection 
render  the  fact  of  its  coexistence,  in  individual  cases,  easily  deter- 
minable. 

Dropsical  effusion  into  the  pleural  sacs  rarely  occurs  to  much 
extent  independently  of  general  dropsy.  When  it  does  take  place, 
the  compression  of  the  lungs  by  the  effused  liquid  abridges  their 
functional  capacity,  aggravates  the  dyspnoea,  and  hastens  a  fatal 
issue.  The  effusion,  when  purely  dropsical,  exists  in  both  sides  of 
the  chest ;  the  quantity  in  one  side,  however,  often  exceeding  con- 
siderably that  in  the  other  side.  But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  pleuritic  inflammation  becomes  developed  in  one  side,  giving 
rise  to  an  abundant  effusion  of  liquid,  nearly  or  quite  filling  the 
affected  side.  In  several  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  pleurisy  has  occurred  when  the  cardiac  affection  had 
not  previously  occasioned  sufficient  inconvenience  to  prevent  the 
patients  from  continuing  laborious  occupations.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  subacute.  The  affection  is  developed,  as  cases  of  chronic 
pleurisy  frequently  are,  with  little  or  no  pain,  the  chief  subject  of 
complaint  being  dyspnoea.  So  slight  are  the  symptoms  referable 
to  the  lungs,  exclusive  of  dyspnoea,  that  if  the  attention  of  the 
physician  be  directed  to  the  heart,  there  is  a  liability  of  overlooking 
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the  pleuritic  eflfusion,  unless  pains  are  taken  to  explore  the  chest 
for  the  signs  of  this  affection.  On  examination  after  death  the 
liquid  effused  is  not  transparent  as  in  cases  of  hydrothorax,  but  not 
notably  turbid,  and  the  solidified  fibrin,  or  lymph,  is  not  abundant. 
The  inflammatory  action  has  a  low  grade  of  intensity.  This  is 
true  of  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  The 
effused  liquid  is  less  likely  to  be  removed  by  absorption  than  in 
cases  in  which  chronic  pleurisy  is  not  connected  with  valvular 
lesions.  A  fatal  termination  is  hastened  by  this  complication,  and 
in  some  instances  death  takes  place  very  soon  after  its  occurrence. 
The  physical  signs  of  an  abundant  pleuritic  effusion  are  so  simple 
and  well  marked,  that  if  overlooked  by  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  it  must  be  from  inattention. 
Chronic  pleurisy,  is  developed  in  some  cases  in  which  valvular 
lesions  are  associated  with  albuminuria  and  Bright's  disease,  but 
it  occurs  when  the  kidneys  are  free  from  disease. 


Stbottoms  and  Pathological  Effects  referable  to  the  Nervous 

System. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  valvular  lesions  end  without  having 
given  rise  to  prominent  symptoms  or  important  pathological  effects 
referable  to  the  nervous  system.  This  statement  is  at  variance 
with  the  notions  generally  entertained  and  inculcated  by  some 
writers.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  various  symptoms  denot- 
-•  ing  cerebral  disorder,  such  as  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium, 
musead  volitantes,  etc.  etc.,  are  usually  observed,  sooner  or  later, 
daring  the  progress  of  cardiac  disease.  These  symptoms  are  often 
obeerved  in  persons  not  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart,  and,  hence, 
would  possess  small  diagnostic  significance  were  they  more  fre- 
quently present ;  but,  the  truth  is,  they  occur  in  only  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  cases,  at  least  in  a  marked  degree.  Apoplexy  and 
paralysis  are  events  much  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  then  hardly  necessary  to  consider  at  much  length  the  mooted 
question,  whether  cerebral  phenomena  and  complications  proceed 
from  the  Itbnormal  power  of  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  or 
from  the  obstruction  occasioned  by  over-distension  of  the  right 
auricle.  It  is  conceivable  that  either  and  both  may  conduce,  in 
oertain  instances,  to  congestion,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  serous 
transudation;  but  clinical  facts  show  that,  separately  or  combined, 
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they  very  rarely  produce  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circnlation  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  great  inconvenience  to  the  patient  or  lead  to  serious 
results.  Of  seventy-two  fatal  cases  of  lesions  afiPecting  the  mitral 
and  aortic  orifices,  one  or  both,  which  I  have  analyzed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  the  histories  of  fifty-five  present  no  symptoms  or 
events  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  brain. 

Valvular  lesions,  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  hearty  have 
been  supposed  to  involve  a  strong  liability  to  apoplexy.  This 
opinion  was  held  by  Ilope.  Apoplexy  occurs  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  valvular  disease.  Of  the  seventy-two  cases  analyzed 
it  took  place  in  seven.  But  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  apoplexy 
and  valvular  lesions  are  associated,  circumstances  go  to  show  that 
there  often  exists  only  a  remote  and  contingent  pathological  con- 
nection between  them.  Of  the  seven  cases  just  mentioned,  the  age 
of  the  patients  in  all,  save  one,  was  over  forty  years.  In  one,  it 
was  eighty,  in  one,  sixty-six,  in  one,  fifty-five,  and  in  one,  fifty-two. 
I'ho  ages  were  within  the  period  when  apoplexy,  irrespective  of 
lieart  disease,  is  most  apt  to  occur.  In  some  of  the  cases,  the 
cerebral  arteries  were  found  to  have  become  calcified.  In  one  of 
the  cases,  the  patient  being  forty-one  years  of  age,  the  valvular 
affection  was  trivial,  accompanied  by  slight  enlargement.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  when,  from  the  coincidence  of  apoplexy  and 
some  morbid  appearances  of  the  valves,  the  former  is  supposed  to 
be  dependent  on  the  lattor,  that  the  valvular  lesions  aire  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  occasioned  much  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  On 
the  otlicr  hand,  how  rarely  does  apoplexy  occur  when  there  exists 
over-distension  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  together  witbr 
considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  I  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  apoplexy  is  very  rarely  due, 
directly  or  exclusively,  to  the  condition  of  the  heart,  but  that  the 
changes  which  the  cerebral  vessels  undergo,  or  other  circumstances, 
generally  play  an  important  part  in  its  production.  This  is  not  to 
deny  more  or  less  agency  to  the  heart  in  certain  cases.  And  of  the 
two  conditions  which  tend  directly  to  affect  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  viz :  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  hyper- 
trophy of  tlie  left  ventricle,  the  former  must  be  considered  as  most 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  results.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left;  ventricle 
is  generally  associated  either  with  obstruction  or  regurgitation  at 
the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice.  An  effect  of  each  of  these  different 
lesions  is  either  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain, 
or  to  break  the  force  of  the  ventricle  upon  the  arterial  current. 
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The  latter  obtains  when  the  aortic  orifice  is  contracted,  and  the 
former  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  and  of  mitral  lesions,  whether 
obstructive  or  regurgitant.  The  opinion  held  by  Hope  and  others 
that  apoplexy  sustains  a  direct  pathological  connection  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  is  disproved  on  rational  grounds  as  well 
as  by  clinical  evidence. 

Apoplexy  occurring  in  connection  with  cardiac  lesions  generally 
depends  on  extravasation  of  blood.  Under  these  circumstances, 
paralysis,  of  course,  ensues.  If  the  apoplectic  attack  do  not  prove 
suddenly  fatal,  the  patient  is  found  to  be  hemiplegic.  Paralysis 
sometimes  occurs  without  being  preceded  by  apoplexy.  Either  or 
both  may  proceed  from  a  cause  emanating  from  the  heart,  inde- 
pendently of  either  an  impediment  at  the  right  auricle  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle.  Reference  is  now  made  to  an  event 
which  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  pathological 
effects  referable  to  the  circulation,  viz.,  detached  fibrinous  deposits 
or  emboli.  It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  that  these 
sometimes  become  fixed  in  the  arterial  trunks  of  the  brain,  and 
give  rise  to  apoplectic  seizures  with  or  without  paralysis,  or  to  the 
latter  without  the  former.  In  this  way,  valvular  lesions  may  sus- 
tain towards  these  cerebral  affections  a  direct  causative  relation. 
This  explanation  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  associated  with  valvu- 
lar lesions  is  rendered  probable  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  age  of 
the  patient;  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
is  not  likely  to  have  occurred,  and  when  there  does  not  exist  a 
notable  degree  of  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  After 
death,  this  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves  are 
found  to  present  vegetations  or  excrescences,  some  of  which  are 
loosely  attached.  The  proof  consists  in  finding  deposits  or  emboli 
impacted  in  one  or  more  of  the  arterial  trunks  of  the  brain,  which 
are  found,  on  microscopical  examination,  to  have  the  same  compo- 
sition and  interior  arrangement  as  coexisting  deposits  on  the  valves 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Complete  recovery  from  paralysis  is 
a  ground  for  suspecting  that  it  originated  in  arterial  obstruction 
rather  than  in  extravasation,  the  restoration  of  power  over  the 
paralyzed  muscles,  when  the  latter  occurs,  being  rarely  perfect. 

Arterial  obstruction  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  apoplectic  phe- 
nomena and  paralysis  by  lessening  the  supply  of  blood  to  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The  pathological  condition 
induced,  therefore,  is  the  opposite  of  that  incident  to  an  impediment 
to  the  circulation  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.    In  the  one  case 
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a  part  of  the  brain  suffers  from  ansemia,  in  the  other  case  the 
whole  brain  is  congested.  Softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with  the  interruption  of  the  circula- 
tion by  fibrinous  plugs  or  emboli,  attributable  to  impaired  nutri- 
tion from  the  defective  supply  of  blood.  Dr.  Law,  of  Dublin^ 
attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  defective  supply  of  blood 
to  the  whole  brain  as  a  result  of  either  mitral  or  aortic  obstruction. 
In  these  lesions  more  especially,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also 
in  those  attended  by  regurgitation,  the  stream  of  blood  propelled 
into  the  aorta  and  cerebral  arteries  is  obviously  lessened.  The 
brain  receives  with  each  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  a  quantity 
of  blood  less  than  when  the  valves  and  orifices  are  free  from 
disease.  Dr.  Law  attributes  cerebral  softening  in  some  instances 
to  this  cause.*  The  importance  attached  by  this  writer,  however, 
to  an  ansemic  state  of  the  brain,  as  thus  induced,  is  not  sustained 
by  clinical  observation,  since  it  is  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  attended  with  more  or  less  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or 
both,  at  either  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice,  that  cerebral  symptoms 
denoting  any  important  pathological  condition  are  manifested. 
Cases  of  extreme  aortic  and  mitral  contraction  proceed  to  a  fetal 
termination,  the  histories  not  containing  aught  which  indicates 
that  the  brain  has  suftered  from  a  deficient  supply  of  blood. 

Attacks  of  pseudo-apoplexy,  that  is,  of  coma,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, continuing  for  a  certain  period  and  passing  off  without 
paralysis,  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions.  They 
have  been  already  described  in  treating  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  They  may  depend  on  the  latter  change  coexisting  with 
valvular  lesions;  but,  as  remarked  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  fatty  degeneration,  the  pathological  relation  between  these 
attacks  and  the  existence  of  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart  cannot 
be  considered  as  established. 

Aside  from  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  the  various  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  pain,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  etc.,  are  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  valvular  lesions.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis  depending 
either  on  an  extravasation  which  involves  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  cerebral  vessels,  or  on  arterial  obstruction  from  emboli,  are 
usually  not  preceded  by  premonitions  referable  to  the  brain.  Clini- 
cal observation  shows  that  a  liability  to  these  afiections  is  not  to  be 
predicated  on  the  symptoms  just  referred  to.    This  is  a  practical 
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poiDt  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  that  gratuitous  apprehensions 
need  not  be  entertained  on  the  part  of  physician  or  patient,  and 
measures  employed^  with  a  view  of  warding  off  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy or  paralysis,  which,  being  uncalled  for,  will  be  likely  to  be 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  injudicious.  In  the  cases  in  which  there 
must  be  more  or  less  cerebral  congestion,  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  neck  being  swelled  or  pulsating,  marked  cerebral  symptoms 
are  not  uniformly  present.  Headache,  dulness  of  the  intellect, 
listlessness,  drowsiness,  etc.,  are  symptoms  which,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  this  description,  are  more  or  less  marked,  and 
are  probably  due  to  abnormal  fulness  of  the  cerebral  veins.  These 
symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression  are  sometimes  marked  in  cases  in 
which,  either  from  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or 
imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  the  prolabia  and  surface  of  the 
body  present  a  livid  appearance. 

The  sleep  of  patients  affected  with  cardiac  disease  is  frequently 
imperfect  They  complain  sometimes  of  frightful  dreams.  This  is 
generally  associated  with  dyspnoea,  and  appears  to  be  owing  to' 
disturbed  respiration  rather  than  to  disordered  cerebral  circulation. 
Moaning  in  sleep  is  a  symptom  observed  in  some  cases,  when  the 
patient  is  not  wakeful  nor  conscious  of  any  morbid  sensations. 

A  symptom  which  may  be  included  among  the  events  referable 
either  to  the  nervous  or  respiratory  system,  is  noticed  in  some  cases, 
viz :  a  choking  sensation  analogous  to  that  experienced  in  painful 
emotions  when  an  effort  is  made  to  refrain  from  weeping.  This  is 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  prominent  in  several 
instances  among  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 
It  is  associated  with  more  or  less  dyspnoea. 

The  mental  condition  of  patients  affected  with  organic  disease  of 
heart,  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection.  The  contrast  presented 
in  this  respect,  with  patients  affected  with  merely  functional  dis- 
order, has  been  already  referred  to.  Persons  with  organic  disease 
which  has  given  rise  to  grave  symptoms,  such  as  palpitation,  dys- 
pnoea, dropsy,  etc.,  are  generally  free  from  excitement  and  appre- 
hension. They  often  seem  to  be  remarkably  indifferent  or  apathetic. 
They  are  not  agitated  when  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
th^y  have  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  They  are  sometimes  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  disposed  to  attribute  their 
ailments  to  the  liver,  lungs,  or  stomach.  The  mental  condition,  in 
short,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  usually  associated  with  affections 
purely  functional.    It  is  not  unlike  that  which  exists  in  connection 
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with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  comparison  of  the  characters  per* 
taining  to  the  feelings,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  organic  lesions 
of  the  heart,  with  those  observed  in  some  other  diseases,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  great  difference  in  the  effects  produced 
on  the  mind  by  different  morbid  conditions  irrespective  of  cerebral 
diseases. 

Some  degree  of  mental  aberration  is  occasionally  observed 
toward  the  close  of  life  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions,  but  delirium 
cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  events  belonging  to  thrtr  natural 
history. 


Symptoms  and  Patuologioal  Effects  referable  to  the  Digestivb 

System  and  Nutrition. 

The  phenomena  manifested  in  connection  with  the  digestive 
apparatus  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions,  proceed  from  congestion  of 
the  systemic  venous  system.  Assuming  the  lesions  to  be  either 
mitral  or  aortic,  or  both,  congestion  of  this  order  of  vessels  depends 
on  the  effects  of  these  lesions  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It 
may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  systemic  congestion  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  rise  to  important  symptoms  or  pathological  effects 
until  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  has  taken  place,  involving  over- 
distension of  the  right  auricle,  and,  in  certain  instances,  tricuspid 
regurgitation.  The  impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  blood 
from  the  vense  cavre  into  the  right  auricle,  occasions  cerebral  conges- 
tion, as  has  just  been  seen.  The  congestion  throughout  the  body 
thus  induced,  as  has  also  been  seen,  gives  rise  to  venous  turges- 
cence  and  general  dropsy.  The  abdominal  viscera  indirectly  par- 
ticipate in  the  effects  of  this  impediment  at  the  right  ventricle, 
owing  to  their  vascular  relations  to  the  venae  cavae  being  through 
the  intervention  of  the  portal  system.  In  view  of  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  the  latter,  it  is  obvious  that,  of  the  organs  com- 
prising the  abdominal  viscera,  the  liver  is  first  affected  by  an 
obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  radicles  of  the 
hepatic  veins  (the  intra-lobular  veins)  are  the  first  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  vessels  contained  in  this  viscus,  to  show  engorge- 
ment. The  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vein  (the  inter-lobular 
veins)  are  next  affected.  The  appearances  after  death  indicate 
whether  either  or  both  of  these  sets  of  vessels  are  unduly  congested. 
The  pressure  of  the  portal  branches,  or  inter  lobular  veins,  on  the 
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biliary  tubes  may  occasion  an  undue  accumulation  of  bile  in  the 
latter.  Sections  of  the  organ  then  present  that  peculiar  aspect 
commonly  known  as  the  "  nutmeg  liver."  Extending  beyond  the 
liver  to  the  portal  vein  and  its  radicles,  the  congestion  affects  finally 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  spleen  and  the  pancreas.  Conges- 
tion of  these  organs  is  a  secondary  effect  due  directly  to  the  me- 
chanical obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  liver.  The 
successive  steps,  thus,  in  the  series  of  congestive  effects  dependent 
on  valvular  lesions  are :  Obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  either  the 
mitral  or  aortic  orifice,  or  at  both  situations ;  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  following  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  over- 
distension of  the  right  auricle,  with  or  without  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion, involving  an  impediment  to  the  free  transmission  of  blood 
from  the  venae  cavas ;  congestion  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  its  radi- 
cles, the  intra-lobular  veins;  congestion  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  or  the  inter-lobular  veins ;  congestion  of  the 
vena  portse  and  its  radicles  in  the  abdominal  viscera  which  furnish 
the  blood  for  the  portal  circulation. 

Clinical  observation  shows,  as  might  rationally  be  anticipated, 
that  the  phenomena  due  to  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
are  developed,  in  the  order  of  time,  consecutively  to  the  general 
effects  of  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  the  former  occur  to  much  extent  until  the  obstruction  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
general  dropsy.  As  a  general  remark,  symptoms  and  pathological 
effects  referable  to  the  digestive  system  do  not  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  the  events  which  belong  to  the  natural  history  of 
valvular  lesions.  This  statement  is  made  after  analyzing  the  histo- 
ries of  one  hundred  cases,  extending  in  seventy  to  the  period  of 
death.  In  a  large  majority  of  these  histories,  nothing  of  importance 
was  noted  with  reference  to  the  digestive  system. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  an  occasional  effect  incident  to  valvu- 
lar lesions,  as  well  as  to  enlargement  of  the  heart,  uncomplicated 
with  the  latter.  This  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  It  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  this  is  an  effect  of  enlargement  affecting  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  either  with  or  without  the  coexistence  of  valvular  lesions,  the 
latter  iqducing  the  effect  through  the  intervention  of  the  cardiac 
enlargement,  as  has  just  been  stated.  The  augmented  size  of  the 
liver  is  in  some  instances  remarkable,  and  its  variations  in  size  at 
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different  periods  is  not  less  striking.  The  enlargement  is  dae 
simply  to  the  excessive  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
organ.  Jaundice  is  an  occasional  symptom.  It  is  met  with,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases. 

Cirrhosis,  contrary  to  a  common  impression,  is  not  a  frequent 
complication  of  valvular  affections  of  the  heart.  The  congested 
state  of  the  liver  incident  to  these  affections  does  not  seem  to  tend 
to  its  production.  The  concurrence  of  these  affections  and  this 
structural  change  of  the  liver  is  so  infrequent,  as  hardly  to  afford 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  there  exists  between  the  two  any 
pathological  connection.  When  associated,  it  is  probably  simply 
a  coincidence.  M.  Becquerel  reported  the  existence  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease in  twenty-one  of  forty -two  cases  of  cirrhosis  which  he  analyzed, 
the  former  being  deemed  to  have  occurred  prior  to  the  latter.*  But 
in  more  than  one-half  of  the  twenty-one  cases,  he  regarded  the 
cirrhosis  as  in  the  first  degree  giving  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  im- 
portance. These  statistics,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Budd,  are  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  abnormal  appearances  due 
to  congestion  of  the  different  sets  of  vessels  were  confounded  with 
the  commencement  of  cirrhosis.  The  symptom  denoting  coexist- 
ing cirrhosis,  is  ascites  in  a  degree  disproportionate  to  the  general 
dropsy.  So  far,  however,  from  there  being  often  a  preponderance 
of  ascites,  it  is  generally  less  than  the  relative  amount  of  dropsical 
effusion  into  the  pleural  cavities  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions  of  the 
heart. 

The  various  phenomena  included  in  the  term  indigestion,  which 
are  common  to  a  great  number  of  affections,  may  be  absent  or 
present,  and  more  or  less  prominent  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions. 
But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  they  do  not  occur  in  a  marked 
degree,  at  least  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  occupied  by 
the  progress  of  the  lesions  before  a  fatal  issue  takes  place.  Patients 
who  suffer  from  the  distressing  effects  of  obstructive  or  regurgitant 
lesions,  together  with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  often  preserve  their 
appetite,  and  the  ingestion  of  food  occasions  no  inconvenience. 
This,  in  fact,  is  usually  the  case,  so  that  disordered  digestion  cannot 
be  considered  to  characterize  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  The 
disorders  which  are  observed  in  an  advanced  stage,  after  general 
dropsy  has  taken  place,  are  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  con- 

I  Archives  Q^n6rales  de  MMecine,  1840.  Budd  on  Diseases  of  the  Lirer,  second 
Am.  ed.,  p.  148. 
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gestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Hsematemesis  is  one  of 
the  rare  efiects,  occurring  sometimes  when  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
does  not  coexist. 

Intestinal  flux,  or  enterorrhoea,  is  another  infrequent  symptom, 
the  serous  transudation  taking  a  direction  through  the  mucous 
tissue,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  more  common  direction  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  same  is  to  be  said  of  hsBmorrhoids.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  epistaxis,  which  occurs  more  frequently,  as  a 
result  of  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  than  hemorrhage 
in  any  other  situation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  nostrils  may  in  some  instances  prevent  extravasation  into 
the  brain,  or  other  serious  effects  of  cerebral  congestion,  by  relieving 
the  vessels,  in  a  measure,  of  their  over-accumulation. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  due  exclusively  to  the  congestion  of 
the  portal  system  dependent  on  cardiac  obstruction,  must  be  ex- 
oeedingly  rare.  It  is,  however,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  effects 
which  are  occasionally  observed. 

The  fiinctions  of  nutrition,  applying  this  term  to  the  processes  of 
growth  and  repair  of  the  tissues,  are  much  less  affected  than,  on 
ratipnal  grounds,  would  be  anticipated,  even  when  the  lesions  of 
the  valves  have  led  to  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation.  Patients  suffering  from  the  distressing 
effects  of  cardiac  disease,  viz.,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  oedema,  etc., 
often  do  not  emaciate.  When  these  effects  occur  in  early  life,  the 
development  of  the  body  is  sometimes  not  remarkably  impaired. 
Even  at  an  advanced  stage,  considerable  embonpoint  is  frequently 
maintained.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  evidences  of  lesions, 
which  must  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  in  persons  whose  general 
aspect  denotes  excellent  health.  So  far  from  diminished  nutrition 
being  one  of  the  pathological  effects  of  valvular  lesions,  they  are 
rather  to  be  characterized  by  the  absence  of  notable  deterioration 
in  this  respect.  In  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  valvular  lesions 
dates  in  early  life,  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  takes  place  before 
puberty,  the  body  may  attain  to  a  full  development. 
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Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects  referable  to  the  Genito- 
urinary System. 

The  renal  or  emulgeut  veins  terminating  in  the  vena  cava  de- 
scendens,  the  kidneys  must  participate  in  the  congestion  of  the 
systemic  venous  system  arising  from  an  impediment  at  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  These  organs  are  aflfected  more  directly  than  the 
abdominal  viscera  which  are  tributary  to  the  portal  vein.  So  soon 
as  valvular  lesions  have  led  to  the  anatomical  conditions  involving 
an  obstruction  extending  to  the  vense  cavae  and  their  branches, 
renal  engorgement  necessarily  ensues.  Congestion  of  these  organs 
ia  generally  observed  in  examinations  after  death  in  cases  of  val- 
vular disease  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  Venous  congestion,  under  these  circumstances, 
does  not  uniformly  occasion  a  greater  flow  of  urine  than  in  health. 
Indeed,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  oftener  diminished  than  increased, 
a  fact  going  to  show  that  diuresis  depends  on  the  amount  of  blood 
conveyed  to  the  kidneys  by  the  arteries,  or  on  conditions  pertain- 
ing to  the  bl^od  itself,  rather  than  on  accumulation  in  the  renal 
veins.  The  urine  is  frequently  scanty,  even  when  the  venous 
obstruction  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  general  dropsy.  The  solid 
constituents  are  relatively  augmented ;  in  other  words,  the  density 
of  the  urine  is  greater  than  in  health.  The  lithatic  deposits  are 
often  abundant.  The  presence  of  albumen  is  not  unfrequently 
shown  by  the  appropriate  tests.  If  the  kidneys  have  not  under- 
gone structural  change,  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  usually  slight. 
It  may  be  found,  on  repeated  examinations  in  the  same  case,  some- 
times present,  and  at  other  times  absent.  The  quantity  at  difl:erent 
times  may  be  found  to  fluctuate.  The  presence  of  this  constituent 
in  these  cases  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  mechanical  pressure 
incident  to  venous  congestion.  It  does  not  constitute  evidence  of 
structural  change  of  kidney  or  Bright's  disease  when  it  is  in  small 
quantity,  transient  in  duration,  and  notably  fluctuating. 

The  degenerations  of  structure  included  under  the  name  of 
Bright's  disease  are  sometimes  associated  with  valvular  lesions  of 
the  heart.  The  frequency  of  this  combination,  however,  is  less 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Accepting,  on  the  one  hand,  as  evi- 
dence of  coexisting  Bright's  disease  an  abundant  quantity  of  albu- 
men constantly  present  in  the  urine  during  life,  or  well-marked 
anatomical  characters  observed  after  death,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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including  cases  only  of  cardiac  disease  which  involve  obstruction 
or  regurgitation,  or  both,  the  two  affections  are  rarely  united.  It 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  are  associated  sufficiently  often 
to  establish  any  direct  pathological  connection  between  them.  As- 
suming the  existence  of  such  a  connection,  some  have  attributed 
the  renal  affection  to  the  cardiac  disease,  and  others  have  thought 
that  the  valvular  lesions  were  due  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys. 
They  who  accept  the  first  of  these  suppositions  refer  the  develop- 
ment of  structural  change  in  the  kidneys  to  the  congested  state  of 
these  organs.  But  it  is  by  no  means  settled  that  mere  congestion 
is  adequate  to  produce  this  result.  The  second  supposition  is  more 
tenable.  Pericarditis  and  other  serous  inflammations  are  not  un- 
frequently  developed  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  argued  that  endocarditis  is  occasionally  incidental  to 
the  latter.  Clinical  observation  has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  this  analogical  argument. 

The  coexistence  of  structural  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is 
shown,  as  already  intimated,  by  the  degree  and  constancy  of  the 
albuminuria,  and  by  the  different  varieties  of  casts  of  the  urinife- 
rous  tubes,  distinctive  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  degeneration,  which 
the  sediment  of  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  when  subjected  to 
microscopical  examination.'  The  tendency  to  general  dropsy  is 
augmented  by  this  complication ;  renal  and  cardiac  dropsy  are,  in 
fact,  combined.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  danger  is  vastly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  so  serious  an  affection  as  structural 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  which  exposes  the  patient  to  other 
accidents  than  those  incident  to  the  cardiac  disease,  and  aggravates 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  pathological  effects  of  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  generative  functions,  the  histories  of  valvular 
affections  which  I  have  collected  furnish  no  facts  of  significance  or 
importance.  I  have  observed,  in  cases  in  which  lesions  had  existed 
for  a  considerable  period  before  puberty,  that  the  genital  organs, 
including,  in  females,  the  mammary  gland,  have  attained  to  a  full 
development. 

*  V^ide  Diseases  of  the  Eldnej,  etc.,  by  George  Johnson,  M.  D.,  etc.   Lond.,  1852. 
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Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects  referable  to  the  Countenance 

AND  External  Appearan'ce  of  the  Body. 

The  characters  pertaining  to  the  countenance  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  already  incidentally  mentioned.  Lividity  of  the  prolabia, 
face,  and,  to  some  extent,  apparent  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  denotes  either  venous  congestion  or  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
the  blood.  The  latter  is  incident  to  the  pathological  effects  taking 
place  in  the  lungs ;  the  former,  to  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  But  both  conditions  may  be  conjoined.  Cyanosis  de- 
pendent on  congenital  malformations  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
A  dusky  hue  of  the  face,  combined  with  oedema,  is  quite  distinctive 
of  cardiac,  as  contrasted  with  renal,  dropsy.  The  experienced 
clinical  observer  is  able  to  make  this  differential  diagnosis  with 
much  precision  at  a  glance.  When  the  lividity  is  marked,  and  the 
oedema  considerable,  the  face  presents  an  appearance  like  that  of  a 
cadaver  after  strangulation.  The  expression  is  sometimes  so  much 
altered  that  the  person  is  scarcely  recognized  by  familiar  friends. 
Urgent  dyspnoea  induces  an  expression  of  great  anxiety,  distress, 
and  apprehension.  The  painful  spectacle  presented  by  a  case  of 
extreme  suffering  from  so-called  cardiac  asthma  is  thus  vividly 
portrayed  by  Dr.  Hope :  "  Incapable  of  lying  down,  he  is  seen  for 
weeks,  and  even  for  months  together,  either  reclining  in  the  semi- 
erect  posture  supported  by  pillows,  or  sitting  with  the  trunk  bent 
forward  and  the  elbows  or  forearms  resting  on  the  drawn-up  knees. 
The  latter  position  he  assumes  when  attacked  by  a  paroxysm  of 
dyspnoea;  sometimes,  however,  extending  the  arms  against  the 
bed  on  either  side,  to  afford  a  firmer  fulcrum  for  the  muscles  of 
respiration.  With  eyes  widely  expanded  and  starting,  eyebrows 
raised,  nostrils  dilated,  a  ghastly  and  haggard  countenance,  and  the 
head  thrown  back  at  every  inspiration,  he  casts  around  a  hurried, 
distracted  look  of  horror,  of  anguish,  and  of  supplication :  now 
imploring  in  plaintive  moans,  or  quick,  broken  accents,  and  half- 
stifled  voice,  the  assistance  already  often  lavished  in  vain;  now 
upbraiding  the  impotency  of  medicine ;  and  now,  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  drooping  his  head  on  his  chest,  and  muttering  a  fervent 
invocation  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  his  suSerings.  For  a  few 
hours — perhaps  only  for  a  few  moments — he  tastes  an  interval  of 
delicious  respite,  which  cheers  him  with  the  hope  that  the  worst  is 
over,  and  that  his  recovery  is  at  hand.    Soon  that  hope  vanishes. 
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From  a  slumber  fraught  with  the  horrors  of  a  hideous  dream  he 
starts  up  with  a  wild  exclamation  that  4t  is  returning.'  At  length, 
after  reiterated  recurrences  of  the  same  attacks,  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  subdued  by  eflForts  which  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion alone  renders  them  capable  of,  participate  in  the  general  ex- 
haustion, and  refuse  to  perform  their  function.  The  patient  gasps, 
sinks,  and  expires."'  Happily,  the  fearful  intensity  of  suftering 
depicted  in  the  foregoing  sketch  characterizes  a  small  proportion 
only  of  the  cases  of  valvular  disease  which  proceed  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

Some  cases  of  valvular  disease  are  characterized  by  pallor  of  the 
complexion.  The  coexistence  of  Bright's  disease  is  likely  to  lead 
to  this  effect.  But  it  is  observed  in  some  instances  when  the  kid- 
neys are  not  affected.  It  then  depends  on  alterations  of  the  blood 
proceeding  from  other  causes.  According  to  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Kodier,  an  anaemic  condition  is  induced,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  by  cardiac  disease  uncomplicated  with  an  affection  of  the 
kidneys.*  Analysis  of  the  blood  shows  a  notable  deficiency  of 
albumen,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
blood-corpuscles  and  fibrin.  This  condition  of  the  blood  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  therapeutical  measures.  It  will  be  ag- 
gravated by  depletion,  and  to  remove  it  by  appropriate  treatment, 
if  practicable,  should  be  an  important  object  with  the  practitioner. 

The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart 
induces,  in  addition  to  abnormal  fulness  of  the  superficial  veins,  a 
congestive  state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  causing  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  present  an  appearance  like  that  produced  by  exposure  to 
cold.  The  redness  disappears  on  pressure,  and  returns,  more  or 
less  slowly,  after  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  appearance  is  not 
unlike  that  observed  in  the  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  although 
the  TQiianale  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Erythema  affecting  portions 
of  the  surface  occurs  in  some  cases,  not  associated  with  oedema. 
The  lower  extremities  are  most  apt  to  be  affected.  I  have  met 
with  an  instance  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  palms  presented  permanently  an  erythematic  redness. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  patient  with  considerable  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, the  fingers  at  times  are  bloodless,  being  as  pallid  and  cold  as 
thoBO  of  a  corpse. 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Am.  ed.,  p.  382. 

«  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris  (13  Avril,  1850).  Vide  Precis  theoriqne  et  pratique, 
par  C.  Forget. 


CHAPTER   IV, 

PHYSICAL   SIGNS,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF   VALVULAR   LESIONS. 

Endocardinl  or  valvular  murmars— Distinction  between  endocardial  and  exocardial  mnr- 
mnrs — Vascular  murmurs — Distinction  between  inorganic  and  organic  marmurs — Soft 
and  rough  murmurs — Musical  murmurs — Enumeration  of  abnormal  conditions  giving 
rise  to  endocardial  murmurs,  organic  and  inorganic — Valvular  lesions  involving  ob- 
struction or  regurgitation,  or  both,  generally  accompanied  by  a  mnrmnr — CircunutaBcef 
enabling  the  auscultator  to  determine  whether  lesions  involve  obstrnction,  or  regnrgi- 
tation,  or  both — Mitral  direct,  or  systolic  murmur — Mitral  regurgitant,  or  diastolic 
munuur — Aortic  direct,  or  systolic  murmur — Aortic  regurgitant,  or  diastolic  murmnr — 
Localization  of  systolic  murmurs — Localization  of  diastolic  mnrmon — Reoapitnlation  of 
points  involved  in  the  localization  of  systolic  and  diastolic  mnrmors — Pathological 
import  of  organic  endocardial  murmurs — Inorganic  murmurs — Abnormal  modifications 
of  the  heart-sounds  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions.— -Purring  tremor — Diagnostic  characters 
of  mitral,  aortic,  tricujipid,  and  pulmonic  lesions — Treatment  of  valvular  lesions. 

The  physical  signs  of  lesions  affecting  the  valves  and  orifices  of 
the  heart  are  to  be  considered  preparatory  to  entering  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  diagnosis  of  these  lesions.  It  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  physical  signs  that  the  existence  and  seat  of  valvular  lesions  are 
determined  during  life.  The  symptoms  and  pathological  effects 
which  were  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  afford  important  aid  to 
the  diagnostician,  but,  alone,  they  often  fail  in  furnishing  positive 
evidence  that  the  valves  or  orifices  are  affected,  and  still  less  do 
they  indicate  the  particular  situation  of  existing  lesions.  To  the 
study  of  the  physical  signs,  in  fact,  in  connection  with  researches 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  heart's  action,  practical  medicine  is  in- 
debted for  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac 
affections  has  attained  within  the  past  few  years.  Here,  as  in  other 
instances,  physical  phenomena  have  a  negative  as  well  as  positive 
application  in  diagnosis ;  that  is  to  say,  while  they  constitute  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  certain  lesions,  their  absence  is,  in  general, 
proof  that  lesions  do  not  exist. 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  valvular  lesions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
obtained  by  auscultation.    They  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes, 
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viz:  fint^  certain  new  or  adventitious  sounds  called  murmurs;  and, 
9econd^  abnormal  modifications  of  the  natural  cardiac  sounds.  The 
first  class,  or  murmurs,  from  their  practical  importance,  require  to 
be  considered  at  some  length. 


ENDOCARDIAL   OR   VALVULAR  MURMURS. 


All  adventitious  sounds  dependent  on  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  either  replacing  or  superadded  to  the  normal  heart-sounds, 
are  distinguished  as  cardiac  murmurs.  Strictly  speaking,  these 
murmurs  are  heart-sounds,  but,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  latter 
term  is  conventionally  restricted  to  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart 
and  their  abnormal  modifications.  The  French  word  hruit  is  often 
tised  by  English  and  American  writers.  This  term  with  French 
writers  is  synonymous  with  murmur.  The  latter  term,  first  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  London,  is  sufiiciently  distinctive  and  con- 
venient, so  that  it  is  quite  needless,  in  this  instance,  to  have  recourse 
to  a  foreign  tongue. 

Cardiac  murmurs  originate  either  within  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, or  on  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Latham  has 
proposed  to  distinguish  those  produced  within  the  heart  as  endo- 
cardial, and  those  produced  upon  the  surface  as  exocardial  murmurs. 
These  names  are  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  is,  however,  convenient 
to  include  among  endocardial  murmurs  those  produced  in  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  in  close  proximity  to  the  heart.  Murmurs 
produced  within  vessels  more  or  less  removed  from  the  heart,  may 
be  called  vascular  murmurs.  These  may  originate  either  within  the 
arteries  or  veins.  The  endocardial  and  vascular  murmurs  require 
for  their  production  the  passage  of  currents  of  blood  through  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  its  orifices  or  the  bloodvessels.  These  murmurs 
are  generally  called  bellows  murmurs  {bruit  de  soujftet)  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  sound  to  that  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  bellows.  This  resemblance  is  often 
striking,  and  holds  good  in  most  instances ;  but  some  intra-cardiac 
and  vascular  murmurs  are  very  inappropriately  called  bellows- 
murmurs,  resembling  other  sounds  more  than  that  implied  by  this 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  adventitious 
sounds  produced  within  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  are  conven- 
12 
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tionallj  known  as  bellows  murmurs.  This  name  was  applied  to 
them  by  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  auscultation,  LaenneC|  by 
whom  they  were  first  described. 

Exocardial  murmurs  are  occasioned  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
the  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  and  some* 
times  by  the  heart  impinging  against  the  neighboring  parts  exterior 
to  the  pericardium.  These  murmurs  are  usually  called,  from  the 
manner  of  their  production,  attriiwii  or  friction  murmurs.  These 
will  be  considered  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  diseases  afiGscting 
the  pericardium. 

In  treating  of  endocardial  murmurs,  the  practical  points  to  be 
considered  relate  to  the  different  characters  which  they  present,  the 
morbid  conditions  which  they  denote,  their  significance  and  value 
as  signs  of  disease,  and  their  application  to  the  diagnosis  of  val- 
vular affections.  These  murmurs  may  be  produced  within  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  or  the  ventricolo- 
arterial  orifices,  and  within  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  near  the 
junction  of  these  vessels  with  the  ventricles.  Strictly  speaking, 
murmurs  produced  in  the  last-named  situations  are  not  endocardial, 
but  it  is  most  convenient  to  include  them  in  the  same  class.  It  is 
practicable  often,  if  not  generally,  to  determine  by  means  of  phy- 
sical exploration,  in  which  one  of  the  cavities,  orifices,  or  vessels 
mentioned,  originate  the  murmurs  heard  in  individual  cases.  The 
importance  of  this  localization,  as  pointing  to  the  seat  of  the  lesions 
which  occasion  the  murmurs,  is  obvious.  The  special  objects  to 
which  the  study  of  this  class  of  murmurs  has  been  subservient, 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  To  determine  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  valvular  disease ;  to  determine  the  particular  situation  of 
structural  lesions ;  to  determine  the  character  of  lesions  and  certain 
of  their  effects,  especially  on  the  blood-currents  through  the  different 
orifices. 

Endocardial  murmurs  are  not  always  due  to  lesions  of  structure 
or  organic  disease.  They  occur  as  a  result  of  certain  blood-changes 
and  of  functional  disorder  of  the  heart.  The  latter  are  distinguished 
as  inorganic  murmurs,  while  those  dependent  on  structural  changes 
are  called  organic  murmurs.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  discrimi- 
nate, in  practice,  between  organic  and  inorganic  murmurs.  With 
proper  knowledge  and  care  this  can  generally  be  done.  The  points 
involved  in  the  discrimination  are  to  be  considered.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, first  consider  murmurs  which  it  is  assumed  are  organic,  and 
afterwards  point  out  the  means  of  making  the  distinction  in  practice. 
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Inorganic  murmurs  will  claim  consideration  also  in  connection 
with  functional  disorders  of  the  heart.  It  is  then  to  be  understood 
that,  for  the  present,  reference  is  had  to  organic  murmurs. 

Organic  murmurs,  as  regards  their  sensible  characters,  differ  in 
a  marked  degree  in  diiFerent  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
resemble  a  bellows  sound.  Murmurs  of  this  description  are  said 
to  be  9ofi  murmurs.  They  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  pitch  and 
duration.  In  some  instances  they  are  so  feeble  as  to  be  just  appre- 
ciable ;  in  other  instances  they  are  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the 
whole  chest,  and  are  sometimes  perceived  by  the  patient,  especially 
in  the  night  time.  In  several  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  patients  have  accuratelj''  described  the  sound,  which 
had  attracted  their  attention  before  any  exploration  of  the  chest  had 
been  made.  It  is  sometimes  heard  by  others  at  a  distance  from  the 
chest.  I  have  known  instances  where  this  has  occurred  to  persons 
occupying  the  same  bed  with  patients  affected  with  disease  of  the 
heart.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  physi- 
cians and  medical  students  not  unfrequently  imagine  they  discover, 
during  the  night,  a  cardiac  bellows  murmur  in  their  own  persons, 
mistaking  for  it  a  sound  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  head  on 
the  pillow  synchronously  with  the  ventricular  systole,  or,  possibly, 
by  the  current  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  arteries.  Between  the 
extremes  of  feebleness  and  loudness,  different  cases  present  every 
degree  of  gradation  as  respects  intensity.  The  pitch  varies  within 
certain  limits.  Bouillaud  first  proposed  the  plan  of  representing 
the  pitch  of  bellows  murmurs  by  whispered  words  and  letters, 
which  is  much  more  convenient  and  clear  than  verbal  descriptions* 
The  highest  pitch,  unless  the  sound  become  musical,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  S,  and  a  lower  grade,  but  still  acute,  by  the 
letter  B.  When  the  pitch  is  low  it  is  often  represented  by  the  word 
WHO,  and  when  still  more  grave  by  the  word  awe.  These  letters 
and  words  were  selected  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Hope.  The  pitch 
of  the  murmur  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  but  it  has  far  less 
significance  than  was  supposed  by  the  distinguished  author  just 
named,  whose  labors  contributed  largely  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  duration  of  bellows 
murmurs  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  different  cases.  It  is  some- 
times extremely  brief,  resembling  the  shortest  possible  puff,  and  in 
other  cases  prolonged  over  half,  three-quarters  and  even  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  heart's  beat  or  revolution. 

Murmurs  which  lack  the  softness  of  those  just  referred  to,  and 
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which  bear  but  a  remote  resemblance,  or  none  whatever,  to  a  bel- 
lows sound,  are  distinguished  as  harsh  or  rough  murmurs.    They 
are  always  organic ;  in  other  words,  they  invariably  denote  struc- 
tural lesions  of  some  kind.    These  also  differ  greatly  in  their  sen- 
sible characters.      Different  varieties   have  been  described  and 
named  from  their  resemblance  to  certain  sounds.    Thus,  French 
writers  recognize  ^/in^,  grating,  and  rasping  murmurs  (bruit  de  lime, 
hruit  de  rdjye,  bruit  de  scie,  etc.),  comparing  the  sounds  to  those  pro- 
duced by  filing  and  rasping  wood.    In  a  case  which  recently  came 
under  my  observation,  the  sound  was  precisely  like  the  croaking 
of  a  frog.^     The  rough  murmurs,  in  fact,  in  diflferent  cases  suggest 
various  comparisons.      The  varieties,  however,  are  of  yerj  little 
practical  consequence.    They  have  not,  severally,  any  special  sig- 
nificance.    The  rationale  of  the  diversity  is  not  well  understood. 
It  suffices  to  consider  them  simply  as  presenting  different  modifica- 
tions and  degrees  of  roughness,  the  latter  being  the  only  distinctive 
feature  worthy  of  being  noted.     The  distinction,  indeed,  between 
roughness  and  softness  is  not  of  much  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  former  denotes,  intrinsically, 
structural  lesions.     The  absence  of  roughness,  however,  is  by  no 
means  evidence  that  structural  lesions  do  not  exist.    It  is  stated 
by  some  writers  that  a  rough  murmur  indicates  something  more 
than  the  existence  of  structural  lesions,  viz :  the  presence  of  cal- 
careous deposit  on  the  valves,  orifices,  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart-cavities  or  vessels.     This  statement  is  not  correct.     I  have 
met  with  cases  in  which  the  murmur  was  notably  rough  and  no 
calcareous  deposit  was  found  after  death.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  in  which  the  deposit  is  abundant,  the  murmur  is  frequently 
devoid  of  roughness.    Rough  murmurs,  as  a  rule,  are  more  intense 
than  soft  murmurs.    They  are  oftcner  perceived  by  the  patient. 
In  a  case  in  which  the  murmur  resembled  the  croaking  of  a  frog, 
the  sound  was  accurately  described  by  the  patient,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  when  the  ear  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  chest,  but 
not  in  actual  contact.     The  duration  of  rough  as  of  soil  murmurs 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  but  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
so  brief  as  the  latter  in  the  instances  in  which  a  short  puff;'  only  is 
heard.    A  soft  murmur  in  some  cases  during  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease is  converted  into  a  rough  murmur ;  and  the  converse  of  this 

*  FoUowing  the  custom  of  some  French  writers  of  considering  a  peculiar  sound 
as  a  variety  of  murmur  and  giving  it  a  name,  this  should  be  caUed  bruit  de  grtn- 
ouille  ! 
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also  occars.  A  murmur  may  be  soft  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  feeble  or  moderately  strong,  and  become  rough  when  the  organ 
is  excited  into  greater  activity ;  and,  conversely,  it  is  possible  that 
a  murmur  which  is  soft  when  the  heartacts  with  violence,  may  be- 
come rough  when  the  organ  is  more  tranquil. 

Murmurs  sometimes  have  a  musical  intonation.  The  sounds  are 
compared  to  the  sibilant  rale,  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  the  whining  of 
a  puppy,  etc.  (bruit  de  sifflement^  bruit  sibilant^  bruit  de  roucoulement, 
de  piauJemmi^  etc.).  These  are  as  much  less  frequent  than  the 
rough  murmurs  as  the  latter  are  more  infrequent  than  soft  mur- 
murs. They  are  interesting  only  as  clinical  curiosities.  They 
have  no  special  pathological  or  diagnostic  significance,  except  that 
they  denote  the  existence  of  organic  disease.  They  are  preceded 
by,  and  may  give  place  to,  the  common  bellows  murmur.  They 
may  alternate  with  the  latter  in  different  conditions  of  the  hearths 
action.  As  remarked  by  Bouillaud  and  Hope,  it  is  as  intelligible 
that  a  bellows  murmur  mav  be  transformed  into  a  musical  tone  as 
that  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  lips  changes  a  blowing  into 
a  whistling  sound. 

This  will  suffice  for  a  general  description  of  endocardial  or 
valvular  organic  murmurs.  Their  relations  to  the  two  sounds  of 
the  heart  and  to  the  different  currents  of  blood,  the  different  situa- 
tions to  which  they  may  be  limited,  or  in  which  they  are  heard 
with  their  maximum  intensity,  and  the  directions  in  which  they 
are  transmitted,  are  of  far  greater  importance,  as  regards  diagnosis, 
than  their  intrinsic  characters.  To  these  practical  points  attention 
will  now  be  directed. 

The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  cavities  and  orifices  of  the 
heart  and  the  large  vessels,  in  health,  takes  place  noiselessly, 
excepting  the  normal  heart-sounds  which  have  been  considered.^ 
The  bulk  of  the  heart,  the  capacity  of  its  cavities,  the  smoothness 
of  the  endocardium,  the  size  of  the  orifices  and  vessels,  Ihe  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  valves  against  regurgitating  currents,  and  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  are  all  so  nicely  harmonized  that  the  circula- 
tion is  unattended  by  a  murmur  unless  abnormal  conditions  of 
some  kind  exist.  The  morbid  changes  which  may  give  rise  to 
adventitious  sounds  are  various.  The  presence  of  a  murmur  in- 
volves only  the  fact  that  there  is  something  abnormal.  It  does  not 
indicate  the  seat  or  nature  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  until 
certain  contingent  circumstances  are  taken  into  account.    Of  the 

*  Chap.  I.,  page  58  e<  seq. 
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abnormal  conditions  which  clinical  observation  has  shown  to  be 
productive  of  murmurs,  the  more  important  are  the  following : 
Boughness  of  the  endocardium  and  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
aorta  or  pulmonary  artery ;  the  presence  of  deposits  (exudations 
and  coagula)  which  interrupt  or  disturb  the  current  of  blood,  and 
the  projection  into  the  current  of  rigid,  unyielding  valves;  contrac- 
tion of  the  auriculo-ventricular  or  the  ventriculo-arterial  orifices; 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  large  vessels  connected  with  the 
heart ;  insufficiency  of  the  valves  designed  to  protect  the  orifices 
just  named,  due  either  to  lesions  affecting  the  valves  or  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  orifices ;  aneurismal  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
ventricles ;  dilatation  of  the  whole  ventricle,  rendering  the  size  of 
the  cavity  disproportionate  to  the  quantity  of  blood ;  the  formation 
of  clots  in  the  ventricles ;  certain  alterations  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood ;  sudden  diminution  in  the  circulating  mass  of  blood ; 
functional  disorder  of  the  action  of  the  heart;  communicatioQ 
between  the  two  ventricles,  and  other  congenital  malformations. 
In  this  list  of  abnormal  conditions,  the  alteration  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood,  sudden  diminution  in  the  circulating  mass,  and 
functional  disorder  of  the  heart,  are  to  be  distinguished  as  inorganicj 
that  is,  structural  lesions  of  the  heart  are  not  involved.  Murmurs 
due  to  these  conditions  are  therefore  inorganic  murmurs.  Murmurs 
dependent  on  any  of  the  other  conditions  enumerated  are  organic 
murmurs. 

The  physical  conditions  on  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
murmurs  are  dependent,  are  classed  under  the  head  of  valvular 
lesions^  which  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Under 
this  head  are  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  conditions  just 
enumerated.  The  morbid  appearances  which  the  valves  and 
orifices  present  in  different  cases,  it  has  been  seen,  are  extremely 
diversified,  consisting  of  various  forms  ■  and  degrees  of  roughness 
from  calcareous  deposits ;  vegetations  of  greater  or  less  size,  and 
more  or  less  numerous,  and  variously  disposed;  thickening,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  attenuation,  rupture,  perforations,  and  a  cribriform 
condition,  on  the  other  hand;  crumpling  and  contraction  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent :  cartilaginous  stiffness  and  ossific  rigidity ; 
disruption  of  tendinous  cords  and  fleshy  columns;  adhesion  of  the 
valves  to  each  other  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  or 
vessels;  congenital  deficiency  or  deformity,  etc.  These  changes,  it 
has  also  been  seen,  are  important  or  serious  in  proportion  as  they 
involve, yZrs^/y,  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  orifices  and  con- 
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sequent  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  blood;  secondly,  insufti- 
oienoy  of  the  valves  or  patency  of  one  or  more  of  the  orifices, 
and  consequent  regurgitation;  thirdly,  contraction  and  patency 
combined.  These  immediate  effects  give  rise  to  those  secondary 
and  remote  derangements  of  the  circulation  which  are  observed 
to  result  from  valvular  lesions,  and  eventuate  in  enlargement  of 
the  heart  progressively  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
and  amount  of  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both.  But 
morbid  conditions  included  under  the  head  of  valvular  lesions  may 
exist  which  involve  neither  contraction  nor  insufficiency,  and,  con- 
sequently, do  not  occasion  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation. 
Thickening,  roughening,  vegetations,  etc.,  may  be  present  without 
the  results  just  mentioned,  and  therefore  without  the  ulterior  con- 
sequences in  which  consists  the  importance  or  seriousness  of  valvu- 
lar lesions.  Valvular  lesions  by  no  means  necessarily  involve 
immediate  danger;  they  may  exist  for  a  long  period  and  no  evils 
arise  from  them.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  is  a  fact  of 
great  importance  when  it  is  considered  that  innocuous  lesions  give 
rise  to  endocardial  murmurs.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
valvular  lesiona  which  do  not  occasion  any  of  the  evil  consequences 
arising  from  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  nevertheless  may  involve 
physical  conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  murmurs.  This 
important  point  will  recur  after  the  following  questions  have  been 
considered :  Are  valvular  lesions  which  do  involve  either  obstruc- 
tion or  regurgitation,  or  both,  uniformly  or  generally  accompanied 
by  murmur?  What  are  the  circumstances  which,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  presence  of  a  murmur,  enable  the  auscultator 
to  determine  whether  existing  lesions  involve  either  contraction  or 
insufficiency,  or  both  ?  Can  the  particular  seat  of  valvular  lesions 
be  determined,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ?  The  practical  import- 
ance of  these  questions  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Before  proceeding 
to  their  consideration,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesions  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  affecting  the  aortic  or  mitral 
orifices,  singly  or  combined.  The  questions  just  propounded, 
therefore,  will  relate  mainly  to  the  valves  and  orifices  connected 
with  the  left  ventricle. 
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Are  valvular  lesions  which  involve  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation^  or 
both,  uniformly  or  generally  accompanied  by  murmur  f 

This  question  may  be  answered  affirmatively  as  regards  the 
general^  but  not  as  regards  the  uniform  occurrence  of  murmur. 
Clinical  experience  shows  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  mur- 
mur coexists ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  of  the  instances  in 
which  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  careful  phy- 
sical exploration  fails  in  discovering  any  murmu^  it  either  has 
existed  or  becomes  developed  subsequently.  Cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  valvular  lesions  involving  considerable  and  even 
great  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  were  found  after  death,  and  no 
murmur  had  been  discovered  during  life.  Such  cases  are  rare; 
several  are  given  by  Dr.  Stokes.*  The  same  author  cites  cases  in 
which  murmurs  had  existed,  but  disappeared  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  generally  towards  the  close  of  life.* 

These  cases  show  that  the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  murmur  are  not  constantly  associated  with  even 
extensive  lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices;  and  that  when  these 
conditions  are  associated  (which  is  a  rule  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
a  murmur  sometimes  disappears  in  consequence  of  diminished 
power  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  Owing  to  the  enfeebled 
action  of  the  heart  which  often  precedes,  for  a  greater  or  less  period^ 
a  fatal  termination,  a  murmur  which  has  existed  may  disappear, 
the  blood  not  being  propelled  with  force  sufficient  for  its  continu- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  persistence  of  physical  conditions  suffi- 
cient for  its  production.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  question 
under  consideration  relates  chiefly  to  the  value  of  the  murmurs  in 
a  negative  point  of  view ;  in  other  words,  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  absence  of  murmur  against  the  existence  of  valvular  lesion& 
It  follows  from  the  statements  just  made,  that  the  absence  of  mjir- 
mur  is  not  positive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  serious  valvular 
lesions.  But  it  follows,  also,  that  the  probability  of  such  lesions 
being  present  when  a  murmur  is  not  discoverable,  is  exceedingly 
small ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  almost  said  to  be  with  safety 
disregarded  in  diagnosis,  especially  if  those  cases  are  excluded  in 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  157  et  seq, 

'  Dr.  Stokes  refers  to  a  series  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  disappearance  of  xnnr- 
mnr  in  progressive  valvular  disease,  collected  bj  J.  M.  OTerrall,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  and 
published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  series  Ist,  vol.  xxiii.,  1843. 
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which  an  exploration  of  the  chest  is  made  when  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  vital  forces,  or  by  any  causes 
depressing  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ.  It  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  determine  in  individual  cases  whether  valvular  lesions 
do  or  do  not  exist.  The  presence  of  a  murmur  by  no  means  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  lesions  do  exist,  as  will  appear  more  fully 
after  inorganic  murmurs  have  been  considered.  The  absence  of 
murmur,  on  the  other  hand,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  lesions 
do  not  exist,  the  probability  of  error  being  exceedingly  small,  pro- 
vided the  heart  be  not  from  any  cause  greatly  weakened. 

What  are  the  circumstances  whichf  taken  in  connection  imth  a  murmur^ 
enable  the  ausctdtator  to  determine  whether  existing  lesions  involve 
either  obstruction  or  regurgitation^  or  both? 

With  reference  to  this  question,  as  well  as  to  that  which  follows, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  endocardial 
murmurs  to  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  respectively,  and  to  the 
different  currents  of  blood.  After  the  systolic  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  the  blood  passes  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices 
fifom  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles.  Limiting  the  attention  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  this  may  be  designated  the  direct  mitral  current. 
The  systolic  ventricular  contractions  impel  the  blood  from  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle  into  the  arterial  vessels.  The  current  of 
blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  direct  aortic  current.  These  are  the  normal 
blood-currents.  Others  are  incident  to  disease.  If  the  mitral  valves 
are  insufficient,  more  or  less  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  impelled  backwards  into  the  left  auricle.  Here, 
then,  is  a  regurgitant  current  which  does  not  exist  when  the  valves 
are  sound  and  sufficient.  It  may  be  called  a  mitral  regurgitant  cur- 
rent. If  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  occurs  as  an  eflect  of 
lesions  in  this  situation,  the  blood  which  remains  in  the  aorta 
after  the  ventricular  systole,  regurgitates  into  the  ventricular  cavity 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  may  be  distinguished  as  an  aortic 
regurgitant  current.  Now,  each  of  these  four  currents  may  give  rise 
to  a  murmur.  Murmurs  produced  by  these  different  currents  may 
be  named  accordingly.  Hence,  there  may  be  a  mitral  direct  mur- 
mur;  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur;  an  aortic  direct  murmur^  and  an 
aortic  regurgitant  murmur.    These  several  murmurs  sustain  difierent 
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relations  to  the  heart-sounds,  as  will  be  obvious  on  a  little  consider- 
ation. 

A  railral  direct  murmur  follows  the  diastolic  or  second  sound  of 
the  lieart,  and  precedes  the  systolic  or  first  sound ;  in  other  words, 
it  takes  place  during  the  long  silence  or  pause  which  separates  the 
diastolic  and  systolic  sounds.  If  we  divide  the  murmurs  into  two 
classes  (which  it  is  convenient  to  do),  viz.,  into  diastolic  and  systolic 
murmurs,  according  to  their  relations  to  one  of  the  two  heart- 
sounds,  a  mitral  direct  murmur  will  be  included  in  the  class  of 
diastolic  murmurs.  In  point  of  fact,  it  occurs  just  before  the  systo- 
lic sound,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  more  accurately  called  a  pre- 
systolic than  a  diastolic  murmur.  For  convenience,  however,  it 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  mitral  diastolic  murmur, 

A  mitral  regurgitant  murmur^  on  the  other  hand,  being  produced 
by  the  ventricular  systole,  accompanies  or  follows  the  systolic 
sound.  It  belongs,  therefore,  in  the  class  of  systolic  murmurs,  and 
may  be  called  the  mitral  systolic  murmur. 

An  aortic  direct  murmur^  also  produced  by  the  ventricular  systole, 
is  a  systolic  murmur ;  it  accompanies  or  follows  the  systolic  sound, 
and  may  be  called  the  aortic  systolic  murmur. 

An  aortic  regurgitant  murmur^  on  the  other  hand,  produced  by 
the  retrograde  current  from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle  after  the 
systolic  contraction,  either  follows  or  replaces  the  diastolic  sound. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  diastolic  murmur,  and  may  be  called  the  aortic 
diastolic  murmur. 

The  following  recapitulation  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  titles  of  the 
different  murmurs  and  their  relations,  respectively,  to  the  blood- 
currents  and  heart-sounds: — 

Systolic  murmurs,  accompanying,  replacing,  or  closely  succeeding 
the  systolic  or  first  sound  of  the  heart,  consist  of,  1st.  A  mitral 
regurgitant  or  a  mitral  systolic  murmur;  and,  2d.  An  aortic  direct 
or  an  aortic  systolic  murmur. 

Diastolic  murmurs^  accompanying,  replacing,  closely  preceding  or 
following  the  diastolic  or  second  sound  of  the  heart,  consist  of,  1st. 
A  mitral  direct  or  a  mitral  diastolic  murmur;  and,  2d.  An  aortic 
regurgitant  or  an  aortic  diastolic  murmur.  Each  of  these  four 
murmurs  claims  distinct  notice  with  reference  to  the  important 
practical  question  under  consideration. 

1.  Mitral  Direct  or  Diastolic  Murmur, — This  occurs  more  unfre- 
quently  than  the  other  three  murmurs.    It  is  rarely  observed,  not 
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becaose  the  physical  conditions,  so  far  as  lesions  are  concerned,  are 
proportionately  infrequent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  contraction 
of  the  left  auricle  not  taking  place  with  power  sufficient  to  impel 
the  current  of  blood  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  with 
force  enough  to  give  rise  to  audible  sonorous  vibrations.  Some 
have  disputed  the  possibility  of  this  murmur.  Not  only  does  it 
occur,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  occurrence  is  less  rare 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Roughness  of  the  mitral  valve  on  its 
auricular  aspect,  and  especially  irregular  calcareous  deposits,  vege- 
tations, etc.,  projecting  from  this  surface  of  the  valve,  or  from  the 
orifice,  rippling,  as  it  were,  the  current  of  blood  in  its  direct  course 
from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  are  physical  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  this  murmur;  but  they  are  seldom  adequate  unless  contrac- 
tion of  the  mitral  orifice  be  superadded.  If  there  be  sufficient 
obstruction  at  this  orifice,  the  blood  is  thrown  into  sonorous  vibra- 
tions in  consequence  of  the  greater  velocity  of  the  stream.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  left  auricle  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  murmur,  or  renders  it  more  intense,  the  blood 
being  impelled  through  the  contracted  orifice  with  greater  force. 
As  a  rule,  a  mitral  direct  or  diastolic  murmur  denotes  not  only  the 
existence  of  mitral  lesions,  but  mitral  contraction.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  without  exceptions,  but  they  are  probably  ex- 
tremely rare. 

The  existence  of  contraction  and  consequent  obstruction  is 
further  shown  by  associated  circumstances.  One  of  these  is  in- 
tensification or  reinforcement  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  of 
the  heart  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space.  The  significance  of 
this  sign  has  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.*  It  will  be  noticed  presently 
under  the  head  of  abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds  inci- 
dent to  valvular  lesions.  Symptoms,  in  distinction  from  signs,  are 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Those  which,  in  connection  with 
the  presence  of  a  mitral  direct  or  diastolic  murmur,  point  to  mitral 
contraction,  and  which  afford,  measurably,  evidence  of  the  amount 
of  obstruction,  are  phenomena  denoting  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
viz.,  dyspnoea,  defective  oxygenation  oif  the  blood,  haemoptysis,  and 
pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  pathological  relations  of  these  events 
have  been  already  considered.'  The  manner  in  which  this  mur- 
mur, as  also  the  other  murmurs,  may  be  localized  by  auscultation, 

>  Chap.  I.,  page  65.  *  Vide  Chap.  III. 
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will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  question  which  follows 
that  under  present  consideration. 

2.  Mitral  Regurgitant  or  Systolic  Murmur, — This  is  as  common  as 
the  preceding  murmur  is  rare.  According  to  my  own  observations, 
it  is  the  murmur  most  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Whenever  the  mitral  valve  is  rendered  insuffi- 
cient by  abnormal  changes,  a  portion  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
left  ventricle  is  driven  backwards  by  the  ventricular  systole  into 
the  left  auricle.  This  regurgitant  current  passes  through  an  orifice 
frequently  contracted  and  generally  more  or  less  irregular,  the 
surfaces  roughened  by  calcareous  deposit,  warty  excrescences,  etc- 
The  physical  conditions  pertaining  to  the  lesions  are  the  same  as  in 
the  cases  in  which  a  mitral  direct  or  diastolic  murmur  is  produced, 
with  this  important  difference,  viz.,  in  the  latter  instance  the  force 
of  the  current  is  comparatively  feeble,  being  due  to  the  contractile 
movement  of  the  left  auricle,  while  in  the  former  instance  the  blood 
is  propelled  with  a  momentum  commensurate  with  the  power  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  force  of  the  regurgitant  current,  in  fact,  is 
such  that  a  murmur  is  almost  invariably  produced ;  the  exceptions 
are  so  few  that,  practically,  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  may  be 
almost  disregarded.  Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  then,  is 
accompanied  by  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  Is  it  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  systolic  murmur 
referable  to  the  mitral  orifice  as  uniformly  denotes  the  existence  of 
insufficiency  or  regurgitation?  This  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  There  are  rules,  to  be  presently  considered,  which 
enable  the  auscultator  to  localize  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  mitral 
orifice.  Now,  of  the  instances  in  practice  in  which  a  murmur  is 
referred  to  this  situation,  in  only  a  certain  proportion  does  regurgi- 
tation occur;  in  other  words,  a -murmur  may  be  produced  at  or 
near  the  mitral  orifice,  due  to  roughness,  calcareous  deposit,  etc, 
without  the  valve  being  thereby  rendered  insufficient.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  gravity  of 
valvular  lesions,  as  has  been  seen,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
obstruction  and  regurgitation  resulting  from  them ;  hence,  the 
importance  of  bearing  in  mind  that  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  is 
not  always,  strictly  speaking,  a  regurgitant  murmur,  u  e.,  the  mur- 
mur may  be  produced  without  regurgitation.  What,  then,  are  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  murmur  which  denote  insuffi- 
ciency or  regurgitation?     The  diffusion  of  the  murmur  is  an 
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important  point  with  reference  to  this  question.  If  the  murmur  be 
difiPdsed  over  the  left  side,  extending  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
chest,  and,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  even  to  the  posterior 
surface,  regurgitation  may  be  assumed.  This  diffusion  is  more 
valuable  in  a  positive  than  in  a  negative  point  of  view ;  that  is  to 
say,  regurgitation  may  exist  without  diffusion  of  the  murmur, 
while  the  converse,  as  a  rule,  does  not  hold  good.  Other  associated 
circumstances  pointing  to  regurgitation  are  the  symptoms  and 
pathological  events  proceeding  from  pulmonary  congestion,  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Considerable 
regurgitation,  however,  may  continue  for  a  long  time  before  these 
become  developed.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  mitral  regur- 
gitation is  long  borne  without  serious  inconvenience,  especially  if 
mitral  contraction  does  not  coexist.  Symptoms,  therefore,  do  not 
afford  much  aid  in  an  early  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency.  A 
comparison  of  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary  second  sound  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  just  stated.  Greater  relative 
intensity  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  a  sign  of  marked  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection.  It  has  a  twofold  significance.  The 
intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  blood  which  regurgitates  through  the  mitral  orifice, 
the  stream  which  should  pass  into  the  aorta  with  each  ventricular 
systole  being  lessened.  The  abnormal  feebleness  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  is  thus  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency. In  this  point  of  view,  the  greater  relative  intensity  of  the 
pulmonic  second  sound  is  significant.  But  the  intensity  of  this 
sound  becomes  positively  augmented.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
shows  that  the  regurgitation  has  been  sufficient  to  induce  a  degree 
of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  which  has  induced 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Attention  to  the  diffusion  of  the  murmur,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonic  second  sound,  enable  the  auscultator  generally 
to  determine  with  much  positiveness  whether  a  mitral  systolic 
murmur  denotes  insufiiciency,  and  also  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  regurgitation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  significance  of 
a  weakened  aortic  second  sound  is  enhanced  by  evidence  that  the 
left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  inasmuch  as,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  aortic  second  sound  should  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  intensity,  provided  the  aortic  valves  are  sound  and 
mitral  regurgitation  does  not  take  place. 
Mitral  insufficiency  may  exist  either  with  or  without  mitral  con- 
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traction,  and,  conversely,  tte  latter  may  exist  with  or  without  the 
former.  The  morbid  alterations  which  occur  in  thia  siluatiOD, 
however,  involve  insufficieucy  without  contraction  oftener  than 
contraction  without  insufficiency,  but  both  are  not  unfrequently 
combined.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  a  mitral  direct  or 
diastolic  murmur  and  a  mitral  regurgitant  or  systolic  murmur 
may  esiat  either  separately  or  conjointly ;  that  the  existence  of  the 
former  alone  is  extremely  infrequent,  while  it  is  very  common  to 
meet  with  the  latter  hy  itself,  and  that  the  instances  in  which  both 
are  conjoiued  are  more  frequent  than  the  instances  in  whit'h  the 
first  exists  separately.  Clinical  observation  confirms  the  correct 
ness  of  these  conulusiona. 

A  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  was  first  recognized  as  such  by 
Dr.  Hope  in  1S26.     It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  EUiottson  in  1830. 


3.  Aortic  Direct  or  Systoh'c  Murmur. — In  frequency  of  occurrence, 
this  ranks  next  to  the  murmur  last  noticed.  It  is  stated  by  some 
writers  that  it  occurs  oftener  than  either  of  the  other  murmurs. 
My  own  recorded  observations  do  not  lead  to  this  conclusion.  Of 
fifty-nine  cases  of  valvular  lesions  in  which  either  a  roilral  regurgi- 
tant or  aortic  direct  murmur  existed  separately,  the  former  waa 
present  in  thirty-eight,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one.  This  murmur, 
assuming,  for  the  present,  that  it  proceeds  from  organic  lesion^ 
denotes  a  serious  affection,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  effect  of 
the  lesions  aa  regards  obstruction  at  or  near  the  aortic  orifice.  The 
physical  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  murmur  in 
this  situation  may  exist  without  obstruction.  Such  instancGs  are 
not  very  rare.  There  may  be,  under  these  circumstances,  uo  im- 
mediate danger  and  no  troubles  referable  to  the  heart  affection. 
The  physical  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  murmur  may  remain  for 
an  indefinite  period  innocuous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proporUon 
as  obstruction  to  the  aortic  blood-current  is  involved,  evils  enAue, 
viz.,  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ventricular  cavity ;  enlargement 
of  the  left  ventricle  by  dilatation  or  hypertrophy,  or  commonly 
both ;  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle,  pulmonary  congestion,  aad 
the  more  remote  consequences  which  are  essentially  those  also 
resulting  from  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions  of  the  mitral 
orifice.  There  are  no  constant  characters  pertaining  to  the  mur- 
mur itself  which  enable  the  auscultator  to  determine  whether  the 
lesions  do  or  do  not  involve  obstruction.  Marked  roughnessjar  a 
musical  intonation  renders  il  highly  probable  that  there  is  contrac- 
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tion  at  the  orifice,  due  to  expansion  and  rigidity  of  one  or  more 
segments  of  the  valve  or  the  presence  of  an  abundant  morbid 
deposit.  But  these  conditions  may  exist  without  roughness  of  the 
murmur  or  a  musical  intonation ;  and,  hence,  the  absence  of  the 
characters  just  named  is  not  evidence  against  the  existence  of 
obstructive  lesions.  It  is  a  point  of  importance  to  observe  the 
aortic  second  sound  of  the  heart.  If  this  sound  retain  its  normal 
intensity  and  purity,  it  shows  that  the  aortic  valve  is  competent  to 
fulfil  its  function,  a  fact  which  warrants  the  exclusion  of  lesions 
affecting  it  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  obstruction.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  obstructive  lesions  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
the  valve  is  involved  sufficiently  to  compromise,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  its  function,  and  impair  the  intensity  of  the  aortic 
second  sound.  This  practical  point  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Aside 
from  this,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  obstruction,  and  also  of 
its  degree  and  duration,  must  be  derived  from  the  extent  of  en- 
largement of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  symptoms  dependent  on  the 
remote  effects  of  the  heart  affection.  The  cardiac  enlargement, 
however,  and  the  remote  effects  may  proceed  equally  from  aortic 
obstruction  and  aortic  regurgitation,  as  in  cases  of  mitral  lesions 
they  result  alike  from  contraction  and  insufficiency.  Enlargement 
of  the  heart  accompanying  valvular  lesions,  either  at  the  mitral  or 
aortic  orifice,  is,  iu  general,  proportionate  to  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  which  the  lesions 
involva  The  enlargement  alone  does  not  enable  the  diagnostician 
to  discriminate  between  the  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions. 
As  regards  the  localization  of  lesions  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice, 
assistance  is  derived  from  this  source,  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  that  subject. 

4.  Aortic  Regurgitant  or  Diastolic  Murmur, — This  ranks  next  to  a 
mitral  direct  or  diastolic  murmur  as  regards  infrequency.  It  is 
more  frequently  met  with  than  the  latter,  but  much  less  frequently 
than  the  two  other  murmurs.  An  important  fact  which  was  stated 
in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  mitral  regurgitant  or  systolic 
murmur,  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  murmur  under  present 
notice,  viz :  A  murmur  may  be  produced  when  no  regurgitation 
takes  place.  Clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  in 
some  instances  a  diastolic  murmur  referable  to  the  aortic  orifice 
exists,  the  aortic  valve  remaining  sufficient.  This  occurs  when, 
owing  to  roughness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  above  the 
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valve,  dilatation  of  the  artery  on  the  one  hand,  or  contraction  on 
the  other  hand,  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  column  of  blood, 
in  this  vessel,  succeeding  the  ventricular  systole,  suffices  to  give 
rise  to  audible  sonorous  vibrations,  although  no  blood  falls  back- 
wards into  the  ventricle.  The  gravity  of  the  lesions  represented  by 
a  diastolic  murmur  referable  to  the  aorta,  depends  mainly  on  the 
existence  of  insufficiency  and  the  amount  of  regurgitation.  What 
circumstances,  then,  associated  with  this  murmur,  enable  the  aua- 
cultator  to  decide  whether  regurgitation  takes  place  or  not? 
Attention  to  the  aortic  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  of  importance 
with  reference  to  this  question.  Has  this  sound  its  normal  intensity 
and  valvular  quality  unimpaired,  the  inference  is  that  the  valve  is 
not  to  much  extent,  if  at  all,  insufficient.  Is  the  sound  weakened 
and  its  normal  quality  not  distinctly  defined,  this  is  evidence  that 
the  valve  is  involved  so  as  to  compromise  its  competency  to  fulfil 
its  function,  and  consequently  that  regurgitation  takes  place.  Is 
the  sound  extinguished,  as  is  sometimes  observed,  either  destruc- 
tion or  rigid  expansion  of  the  several  segments  of  the  valve  has 
probably  taken  place.  The  degree  to  which  the  sound  is  impaired 
may  be  taken  as,  in  a  measure  at  least,  a  criterion  of  the  amount 
of  damage  which  the  valve  has  received.  Another  point  relating  to 
this  question  is  the  diffusion  of  the  murmur.  If  aortic  regurgita- 
tion take  place,  the  retrograde  current  of  blood  carries  the  mur- 
mur downwards  so  that  it  may  be  discovered  over  the  body  of  the 
heart  within  the  superficial  cardiac  region,  and  sometimes  at  the 
apex  or  even  below  the  heart.  This  transmission  rarely,  if  ever, 
takes  place  when  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur  exists  which  is  not 
regurgitant.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  propagated 
upwards  even  into  the  carotids,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  if  at  all, 
below  the  base  of  the  heart. 

An  nortic  direct  or  systolic  murmur  and  an  aortic  regurgitant  or 
diastolic  murmur,  may  be  present  singly  or  combined.  Regurgita- 
tion may  take  place  without  murmur,  even  when  the  physical  con- 
ditions exist,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  retrograde  current  being 
too  feeble  to  occasion  sonorous  vibrations.  Absence  of  an  aortic 
regurgitant  murmur,  therefore,  is  not  positive  proof  that  there  is 
no  regurgitation.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  lesions 
of  the  aortic  valve  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  regurgitant  murmur, 
the  conditions  for  the  production  of  a  direct  or  systolic  murmur 
co-exist.    The  aortic  direct  and  aortic  regurgitant  murmurs,  conse- 
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qaentlji  are  associated  oftener  tban  the  latter  is  observed  discon- 
nected from  the  former. 

The  two  murmurs  produced  at  each  of  the  two  orifices,  viz.,  the 
mitral  and  aortic,  are  not  very  infrequently  presented  in  combina- 
tion. The  aortic  and  mitral  murmurs  may  also  be  associated  in 
the  same  case.  Instances  of  the  union  of  a  mitral  and  an  aortic 
murmur  are  sufficiently  common.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
three  distinct  co-existing  murmurs;  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  all 
four  to  be  simultaneously  present  and  distinguishable.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, indeed,  that  eight  distinct  murmurs  may  be  combined  in 
the  same  case,  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  murmurs  corresponding  to 
those  produced  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  being  present.  The 
latter  murmurs  are  so  extremely  rare  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  them  in  this  connection.  We  come  now  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  the  diff'erent  murmurs,  respectively, 
are  localized  and  discriminated  from  each  other. 


Can  the  particular  seat  of  valvular  lesions  be  determined^  and,  if  so,  in 

what  manner  ? 

•  The  first  part  of  this  inquiry  has  been  already  answered.  It  has 
been  stated  that  it  is  practicable,  generally,  to  localize  valvular 
lesions.  The  mode  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  now  to  be  cour 
sidered.  To  refer  a  murmur  to  a  particular  valve  or  orifice  seems 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  to  be  a  refinement  in  diag- 
nosis not  only  difficult,  but  invested  with  an  air  of  mystery.  The 
rales,  however,  are  extremely  simple ;  their  application  is  by  no 
means  intricate,  nor  does  it  require  the  exercise  of  any  extraordi- 
nary skill  or  tact.  The  points  involved  in  determining  the  par- 
ticular seat  of  lesions,  relate,  1st.  To  their  relations  to  the  heart- 
sounds;  2d.  To  the  different  situations  in  which  murmura  are 
found  to  be  most  intense,  and  the  different  directions  in  which  they 
are  farthest  propagated ;  3d.  To  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  mur- 
mur ;  and,  4th.  To  the  condition  of  the  heart-sounds  considered  in 
connection  with  the  murmurs.  In  treating  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  murmurs  as 
embraced  in  two  classes,  viz :  systolic  and  diastolic^  i.  e.,  accompany- 
ing either  the  first  or«the  second  of  the  heart-sounds.  The  reader^ 
however,  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  systolic  murmur  may 
be  either  an  aortic  direct,  or  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur ;  and 
that  a  diastolic  murmur  may  be  either  a  mitral  direct,  or  an  aortic 
13 
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regurgitant  murmur.  These  names,  derived  from  the  relations  of 
the  murmurs  to  the  different  blood-currents  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, are  extremely  useful  in  fixing  these  relations  in  the  memory. 

Localization  of  Systolic  Murmurs, — In  tracing  an  endocardial  mur- 
mur to  its  source,  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a 
systolic  or  a  diastolic  murmur.  Generally  this  is  unattended  with 
difficulty;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  not  easy.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  If  the  heart  sounds 
recur  with  great  frequency,  the  systolic  and  diastolic  sounds  are 
not  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  two  sounds 
follow  each  other  so  quickly  that  the  difference  in  duration  between 
the  two  pauses  or  .intervals  is  scarcely  apparent.  Moreover,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  first  sound  frequently  loses  its  distinctive 
characters  as-  regards  its  relative  length,  quality,  and  even*  pitch, 
and  the  two  sounds  become  nearly  or  quite  identical.  Occasionally 
the  two  sounds  cannot  be  discriminated,  until  the  frequency  of  the 
ventricular  contractions  diminishes,  or  is  reduced  by  certain  sedative 
remedies,  such  as  digitalis,  or  the  veratrum  viride.  When  the  two 
sounds  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  each  other,  it  is,  of 
•course,  proportionately  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  sounds 
an  existing  murmur  accompanies.  This  difficulty,  happily,  is  ex- 
perienced in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  In  the  few  instances 
in  which  a  murmur  cannot  be  referred  to  either  sound,  the  localiza- 
tion of  lesions  is  thereby  made  with  less  ease  and  positiveness.  The 
xules,  however,  are  still  measurably  available.  Whenever  the 
rapid  action  of  the  heart  does  not  give  rise  to  difficulty,  the  different 
•characters  as  regards  length,  quality  and  pitch,  which  belong  to  the 
first  or  systolic  sound,  enable  the  auscultator  to  distinguish  it  with 
readiness.  These  characters  have  been  already  described.*  If  any 
doubt  arise,  with  the  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  patient  while 
auscultation  is  practised,  it  is  easy  to  determine  with  which  of  the 
two  sounds  the  pulse  is  synchronous,  or  nearly  so.  The  sound 
Avhich  occurs  synchronously  with  the  pulse  is,  of  course,  the  systolic 
sound. 

Assuming  that  a  murmur  has  been  ascertained  to  be  systolic, 
it  may  be  either  a  mitral  regurgitant  or  an  aortic  direct  murmur. 
The  question  which  next  arises  is,  how  is  it  to  be  traced  to  the 
mitral  or  to  the  aortic  orifice?  If  it  be  mitral,  its  maximum  of 
intensity  is  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.    In  some  instances  it 

»  Chapter  I. 
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is  most  intense  at  the  point  where  the  apex-beat  is  seen,  felt,  or 
determined  by  auscultation.  In  other  instances  the  intensity  is 
greatest  at  a  little  distance  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  apex-beat. 
When  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  explanation  is  probably  that  given 
by  Dr.  Sibson,  viz :  the  murmur  is  somewhat  obscured  directly  over 
the  apex,  by  the  intensity  of  the  first  sound,  and  sometimes  by  tin- 
nitus.^ The  murmur  may  be  confined  within  a  circumscribed  space 
around  the  apex.  It  is  generally  heard  over  the  body  of  the  heart, 
within  the  superficial  cardiac  region,  but  with  diminished  intensity. 
Aboire  the  base  of  the  heart  it  is  often  feeble  or  wanting.  It  is  not 
propagated  into  the  carotids.  If  it  be  transmitted  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  as  is  sometimes  observed  when  it  is  unusually 
loud,  the  intensity  is  much  less  than  over  the  body  and  apex,  or 
below  the  heart.    It  is  often  diffused  over  the  left  lateral  surface  of 

• 

the  chest,  and  may  extend  to  the  posterior  surface  on  the  left,  and 
sometimes  on  the  right  side.  When  heard  on  the  back,  its  intensity 
is  greater  below  than  above  the  spinous  ridge  of  the  scapula,  the 
maximum  being  generally  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  quality  of  the  murmur  may  be  soft  or  rough.  It  is  soft  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Roughness,  however,  belongs  almost  ex- 
clusively to  systolic  murmurs.  Diastolic  murmurs,  at  least,  much 
more  rarely  than  the  systolic,  present  this  quality.  It  very  rarely 
has  a  musical  intonation  in  this  situation.  The  pitch  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  neither  extremely  high  nor  low.  It 
is  rarely  as  high  as  the  letter  B  whispered,  and  still  more  rarely  as 
high  as  S.  It  is  seldom  as  low  as  awe.  In  the  larger  number  of 
instances,  it  is  represented  by  who.  The  mitral  valvular  element 
of  the  first  of  the  heart-sounds  is  frequently  diminished  or  wanting, 
leaving  the  element  of  impulsion  unduly  predominant  or  solely 
present.'  The  diminution  of  this  element  is  in  proportion  to  the 
injury  of  the  valve  which  the  lesions  have  occasioned,  and  its  absence 
shows  that  the  valve  is  nearly  or  quite  useless.  The  aortic  second 
sound  is  diminished  in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blood  which  regurgitates  through  the  mitral  orifice.  The  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  thereby  rendered  relatively  more  intense,  and  its 
intensity  is  often  positively  augmented  by  obstruction  to  the  pul- 
monary circulation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

'  Medical  Anatomy. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  two  elements  of  the  first  or  systolic  sonnd,  and  the  man- 
ner of  exploring  for  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valvular  elements  of  this  sound,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  I.  page  60,  et  seq. 
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The  foregoing  points  distinguish  a  mitral  regurgitant  systolic 
murmur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  systolic  murmur  be  an  aortic 
direct  murmur,  its  maximum  of  intensity  is  at  or  above  the  base  of 
the  heart.  Its  intensity  is  less  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  within 
the  superficial  cardiac  region,  than  at  the  base,  and  it  may  be  lost 
in  the  latter  situation.  It  is  still  more  feeble  and  is  often  lost 
over  the  apex ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  propagated  below  this  point 
The  particular  situation  where  it  is  most  intense,  is  usually  in  the 
second  or  third  intercostal  spaces  nigh  to  the  sternum.  In  the 
third  intercostal  space  on  the  left  side  nigh  to  the  stemum  the 
intensity  is,  in  general,  notably  less  than  at  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  right  side.  From  the  base  of  the  heart  it  is  propagated 
upwards  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  more  so  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side.  It  is  often  pretty  loud  at  the  sternal  notch.  It  is 
heard  in  the  neck  over  the  carotids.  It  is  sometimes  heard  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  chest,  and  when  this  is  the  case  its  mazimum 
is  in  the  left  interscapular  space  on  a  level  with  the  spinous  ridge 
of  the  scapula.  It  is  soon  lost  below  this  point.  The  murmur 
may  be  soft  or  rough,  the  latter  quality  being  much  less  frequent 
than  the  former.  It  is,  however,  oftener  rough  than  a  systolic  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur.  The  pitch  is  usually  higher  than  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  instances  of  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  often  being 
represented  by  the  letter  E,  whispered.  The  pitch,  however,  varies 
considerably  in  different  cases.  It  has  a  musical  intonation  oftiener 
than  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  The  aortic  second  sound  of 
the  heart  is  frequently  impaired  and  may  be  extinguished,  the 
pulmonic  second  sound  remaining.*  The  extent  to  which  this 
sound  is  compromised,  will,  of  course,  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
injury  to  the  aortic  valves  incident  to  the  lesions  which  give  rise  to 
the  murmur. 

As  already  stated,  the  two  systolic  murmurs  may  be  associated 
in  the  same  case.  This  fact  can  generally  be  determined.  The 
murmurs  are  rarely  identical  in  quality  and  pitch;  and  each  mur- 
mur has  its  maximum  of  intensity  in  different  situations,  and  con- 
forms to  the  characters  which  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mitral 
regurgitant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  aortic  direct  murmur.  As 
a  rule,  the  two  murmurs  in  the  same  case  may  be  localized  with  as 

*  The  sitnations  in  wliich  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  second  sounds  maj  be  stndied 
separately,  are  the  second  intercostal  spaces  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  ster- 
num.    See  Chapter  I.  i^ngo  59. 
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much  precision,  as  whea  either  is  present  without  the  other  in 
different  cases. 

Localization  of  Diastolic  Murmurs, — A  murmur  having  been 
ascertained  to  be  diastolic,  i.  e.,  sustaining  a  closer  relation  to  the 
second  than  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  the  question  to  be  then 
settled  is,  whether  it  be  a  mitral  direct  murmur  or  an  aortic  regur- 
gitant murmur.  The  points  involved  in  this  discrimination  are 
less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  systolic  murmurs. 
Bat  in  most  instances  the  distinction  can  be  made  with  proper 
knowledge  and  care. 

A  mitral  direct  murmur,  as  before  stated,  is  strictly  speaking 
pre-systolia  It  occurs  just  before  the  first  or  systolic  sound,  and 
may  be  continued  into  that  sound.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  contraction  of  the  left  auricle  precedes,  by  a  very  short 
interval,  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  latter  appearing 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  former.  This  is  apparent  on  examin- 
ing the  movements  of  the  heart  exposed  to  view  in  vivisections  prac- 
tised on  animals  of  large  size,  and  in  cases  of  ectopia.  The  murmur 
18  usually  accompanied  by  a  systolic  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  the 
same  lesions  giving  rise  to  both.  Its  maximum  of  intensity  is  over 
the  body  or  apex  of  the  heart.  It  is  rarely  diffused  in  any  direction 
without  the  prracordia.  It  is  feeble  or  not  distinguishable  at  the 
base  of  the  heart.  The  murmur  is  rarely  intense,  and  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  its  quality  is  soft.  The  pitch  is  usually  low.  It  may  be 
.represented  by  the  whispered  word  awe.  The  mitral  valvular  ele- 
ment of  the  first  sound  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  but  the  aortic 
second  sound  (assuming  that  aortic  lesions  do  not  co-exist)  preserves 
its  normal  intensity.  The  latter  is  an  important  point  in  discriminat- 
ing thU  murmur  from  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  The  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  not  only  relatively  more  intense  than  the  aortic  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  latter,  but  is  positively 
intensified,  mitral  contraction  generally  existing  when  this  mur- 
mur is  present,  and,  as  a  consequence,  pulmonary  congestion  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

If  the  diastolic  murmur  be  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur,  it 
either  replaces  or  follows  more  closely  upon  the  second  sound 
than  a  direct  mitral  murmur.  It  is  due  to  the  same  force  which 
causes  the  aortic  second  sound,  viz.,  the  recoil  of  the  elastic  coat 
of  the  aorta,  while  the  mitral  direct  murmur  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  left  auricle.    The  former  occurs  prior  to  the 
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latter,  and  hence  the  corresponding  murmur  takes  precedence  in 
point  of  time.  The  intensity  of  this  murmur  is  not,  as  is  stated  hy 
some  writers,  greatest  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  but  below,  over  the  body 
of  the  organ,  nigh  to  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum.  It  is,  however, 
more  likely  to  be  heard  at  the  base,  in  the  second  intercostal  space 
on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  than  a  mitral  direct  murmur,  and 
this  is  an  important  point  of  distinction.  It  is  generally  feeble  and 
very  rarely  rough  in  quality.  The  pitch  is  usually  low.  In  most 
instances  it  is  associated  with  a  systolic  aortic  direct  murmur,  the 
same  lesions  giving  rise  to  both  murmurs.  The  aortic  second 
sound  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired,  and  in  some  instances  is 
extinguished.  A  notable  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  this  sound 
or  its  extinction,  provided  neither  mitral  contraction  nor  regurgita- 
tion co-exists,  is  proof  positive  that  the  diastolic  murmur  has  its 
source  in  aortic  regurgitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  integrity  of 
the  aortic  sound  and  a  diminished  intensity  of  the  mitral  valvular 
element  of  the  first  sound,  constitute  hardly  less  proof  that  a  dias- 
tolic murmur  is  referable  to  the  mitral  orifice.  Intensification  of 
the  pulmonic  second  sound  occurs  as  a  more  remote  and  less  con- 
stant result  than  in  connection  with  the  lesions  which  give  rise  to 
a  mitral  direct  murmur. 

The  two  diastolic  murmurs  may  be  associated  in  the  same  case, 
but  instances  of  this  combination  are  vastly  less  frequent  than  the 
union  of  the  systolic  murmurs.  It  is,  however,  as  already  stated, 
very  common  for  one  or  both  of  the  systolic  murmurs  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  diastolic  murmur.  Examples  of  three  murmurs,  two 
systolic  and  one  diastolic,  are  not  very  infrequent.  Usually,  each 
may  be  referred  to  its  source.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  rules  of 
localization  which  have  been  briefly  pointed  out  are  infallible. 
Exceptional  instances  will  occur  in  which  the  source  of  a  murmur 
is  uncertain.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  determinable 
without  much  doubt  or  difficulty.  This  statement  is  based  on  con- 
siderable practical  experience,  and  on  the  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  recorded  cases. 

To  assist  the  reader  in  fixing  in  the  memory  the  points  involved 
in  the  localization,  which  have  just  been  considered,  the  following 
tabular  view  is  added : — 
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RECAPITULATION'  OP  POINTS  INVOLVKD  IN  THE  LOCALIZATION  OF  SYSTOLIC  AND 

DIASTOLIC  MURMURS. 


SYSTOLIC  MURMURS. 


mtral  BegargiUnt. 


Aortic  Direct. 


Ilazimam  of  io tensity  at  or  near  the .  Maximum  of  intensity  at  or  above  the 


apex  of  the  heart.      Comparatively 
feeble  or  wanting  at  the  base. 


base  of  the  heart  in  the  second  or  third 
intercostal  space,  near  the  stemnm. 
Intensity  notably  diminished  over 
body  of  heart  and  at  the  apex. 

Kot  propagated  above  the  Ji>ase  of  the  Propagated  above  the  base  of  the  heart, 
heart.    Not  heard  over  carotids.  and  often  heard  over  carotids. 

Often  diffosed  over  left  lateral  surface  of .  Rarely  heard  over  left  lateral  surface  of 
chest.  chest. 

If  heard  In  the  interscapular  space,  most   If  heard  in  the  interscapular  space,  most 

intense  as  high  as  the  spinous  ridge  of 
scapula. 


intense  near  the  lower  angle  of  sca- 
pula. 

Aortio  second  sound  weakened  but  dis- 
tinct. 

Pnlmonio  second  sound  intensified. 


Aortio  second  sound  often  more  or  less 

indistinct. 
Pulmonic  second  sound  less  frequently 

intensified. 
Mitral  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound 

not  impaired. 


Mitral  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound 
more  or  less  impaired. 

The  murmur,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  rough,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  soft. 

The  pitch  varying,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  between  the  sounds 
represented  by  the  letter  E  and  the  syllable  who,  whispered. 


Mitral  Direct. 

Oeoars  Just  before  the  systolic  or  first 

loand. 
Often  associated  with  a  systolic  mitral 

regurgitant  murmur. 
Maximum  of  intensity  over  body  or  apex 

of  heart. 
Feeble  and  often  not  appreciable  at  the 

base  of  the  heart. 
Mitral  valvular  element  of  first  sound 

may  be  impaired. 
Aortic  second  sound  may  be  normal. 

Pnlmonio  second  sound  intensified. 


PIASTOLIC  MURMURS. 

Aortic  Regnrgitant. 

Replaces  or  follows  closely  the  diastolic 

or  second  sound. 
Often  associated  with  a  systolic  aortic 

direct  murmur. 
Maximum  of  intensity  over  body  of  heart, 

near  the  sternum. 
Generally  appreciable  at  the  base  of  the- 

heart. 
Mitral  valvular  element  of  first  sound 

not  impaired. 
Aortic  second  sound  often  impaired  and 

sometimes  extinguished. 
Pulmonic  second  sound  less  frequentljr 

intensified. 


Always  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  intensity  which  systolic 
murmurs  often  present. 
The  quality  almost  invariably  soft. 
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The  pitch  generally  lower  than  systolic  murmurs ;  often  repre- 
sented by  the  whispered  word  awe. 
Barely  diflfused  without  the  praecordial  region. 


Pathological  Import  of  Organic  Endocardial  Murmubs. 

It  is  highly  important  for  the  student  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  extent  to  which  organic  murmurs  are  available  in  furnishing 
information  respecting  pathological  conditions.  The  considerations 
which  have  been  presented  have  related  mainly  to  diagnosis. 
They  show  that  organic  lesions  are  accompanied  by  an  organic 
murmur  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  and,  conversely,  the  abeenoe 
of  murmur  renders  it  almost  certain  that  organic  lesions  do  not 
exist.  So  far,  the  practical  value  of  auscultation  in  this  applica- 
tion is  very  great.  Further  than  this,  valvular  lesions  may  gene- 
rally be  localized  at  one  or  more  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart  by 
attention  to  certain  points  pertaining  to  the  murmurs.  Moreover, 
the  study  of  the  murmurs  enables  the  auscultator  often  to  deter- 
mine whether  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  at  one  or  more 
of  the  orifices,  are  consequent  on  existing  lesions.  These  ends  are 
sufiiciently  important  to  render  invaluable  the  aid  thus  derived 
from  auscultation.  The  information,  however,  derived  from  the 
murmurs  is  limited  mainly  to  these  ends.  The  character  of  the 
structural  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  amount  of 
damage  which  they  have  occasioned,  are  to  be  determined  by  other 
means  than  the  study  of  the  murmurs.  In  a  practical  view,  it  is 
far  more  important  to  establish  these  points  than  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  organic  lesions  of  some  kind,  or  their  particular  situation 
and  immediate  effects  on  the  blood-currents.  In  determining  these 
points,  the  heart-sounds  are  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  abnor* 
mal  modifications,  or  otherwise,  and  the  existence  and  extent  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart  are  to  be  ascertained.  The  means  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  cardiac  enlargement  and  measuring  its 
extent  have  been  fully  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  Abnormal 
modifications  of  the  heart-sounds,  in  connection  with  endocardial 
murmurs,  have  also  been  referred  to.  The  latter  will  be  again 
noticed  presently  under  a  distinct  head. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  lesions  which  are  innocuous  as  re- 
gards any  immediate  effects,  t.  e^  which  do  not  occasion  either 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  may  give  rise  to  murmurs.    Fibrinous 
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or  calcareous  deposits  on  the  valves,  orifices,  or  within  the  aorta, 
without  valvular  insufficiency,  contraction  or  dilatation,  may  supply 
the  physical  conditions  for  audible  sonorous  vibrations.  Dilatation 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  said  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  a  mur- 
mur, which  has  been  attributed  to  a  disproportion  between  the  size 
of  the  cavities,  and  the  quantity  of  circulating  blood.  Without 
denying  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  a  murmur  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  certainly  an  event  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
Dilatation  without  over-distension  is  an  anomaly  which  rarely 
occurs.  A  more  rational  explanation  is  to  attribute  the  murmur, 
when  produced,  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood,  an  explana- 
tion which  brings  the  murmur  into  the  class  of  inorganic  murmurs. 
Serious  lesions  are  by  no  means  to  be  predicated  on  the  existence 
of  a  murmur  which  is  undoubtedly  of  organic  origin.  This  is  the 
practical  precept  to  be  enforced.  Nor  is  the  intensity  of  a  murmur 
to  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  the  importance  of  the  lesions  which 
give  rise  to  it.  An  intense  murmur  may  accompany  trivial  lesions, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  serious  lesions  may  give  rise  to  a 
feeble  murmur.  Indeed,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Walshe,  feebleness  of 
the  murmur  may,  in  some  instances,  constitute  evidence  of  the 
gravity  of  lesions,  showing  that  the  heart  has  become  weakened  by 
the  dilatation  and  over-distension  of  its  cavity  incident  to  the  lesions. 
Boughness  of  a  murmur  also,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  is  no  guide  to 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  structural  changes  which  it  indicates. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  diffusion  of  a  murmur,  when 
it  is  aortic.  Diffusion  of  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  praecordial  region,  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  denoting  regurgitation ;  but  it  is  in  nowise  a  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  regurgitation,  or,  in  other  words,  valvular  insufficiency. 
An  organic  murmur  is  in  some  instances  neither  propagated 
above  the  heart,  nor  diffused  in  any  direction  beyond  the  heart,  but 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  prsocordial  region.  The  lesions 
giving  rise  to  the  murmur  in  these  instances  are  within  the  lefb 
ventricle,  and  may  be  situated  either  on  the  ventricular  aspect  of 
either  the  mitral  or  aortic  valve.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
localize  the  lesions  under  these  circumstances.  For  an  example, 
in  a  case  in  which  vegetations  of  considerable  size  were  dependent 
from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  valve  not  being 
otherwise  affected,  the  murmur  was  confined  to  the  region  of  super- 
ficial cardiac  dulness,  its  maximum  of  intensity  not  being  marked 
at  any  point  within  this  space.    Murmurs  of  this  description  may 
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be  distinguished  as  irUra-ventricular  murmurs^  and  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  valves  are  not  affected  to  the  extent 
of  interrupting  materially  their  functions. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  endocardial  organic  murmurs  in  this 
chapter,  reference  has  been  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  chronic  valvular  affections  of  the  heart 
Organic  murmurs,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  also  occur  in  connection 
with  heart-clots,  in  cases  of  congenital  malformations,  and  their 
production  becomes  an  important  physical  sign  of  the  development 
of  endocarditis.  Without  due  attention,  murmurs  taking  place 
within  an  aortic  aneurism  situated  near  the  heart,  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  endocardial  murmurs. 


Inorganic  MuRMURa 

As  already  defined,  a  murmur  is  inorganic  when  it  is  produced 
independently  of  organic  or  structural  lesions.  An  endocardial 
murmur  may  be  present  when  there  are  no  lesions.  The  practical 
importance  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  an  existing  murmur 
be  organic  or  inorganic  is  sufficiently  obvious.  This  discrimination, 
happily,  can  be  made  in  practice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  points  involved  in  the  discrimination  claim  attention  in  this 
connection. 

An  inorganic  murmur,  as  a  rule,  proceeds  from  an  abnormal 
change  in  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  blood.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  change  is  perhaps  not  positively  ascertained.  At  all 
events,  a  discussion  of  this  subject  need  not  be  here  introduced. 
Whatever  be  the  requisite  conditions,  they  occur  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis.  The  murmur  in  these 
instances  is  said  to  be  of  hcemic  origin.  It  was  observed  by  Mar- 
shall Hall,  in  his  researches  on  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood,  that 
the  sudden  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  led  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  transient  bellows-murmur.  Other  observers  have 
verified  this  fact.  It  is  occasionally  observed  under  circumstances 
which  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  it  proceeds  from  deficient  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles,  involving  temporary 

>  Intra-ventriculaff  in  distinction  from  marmnrs  produced  at  the  orifices  And  p^ 
pagated  for  a  greater  or  les3  distance  beyond  the  heart,  either  above  the  base,  if 
the  lesions  are  aortic,  or  to  the  left  of  the  heart  if  the  lesions  are  mitral  and  involTe 
insufficiencj. 
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insufficiency  and  regurgitation.  Its  occurrence  in  some  cases  of 
chorea  has  been  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Thus  produced,  the 
murmur  is  said  to  be  of  dynamic  origin.  It  is  produced  in  some 
persons  in  health  by  the  violent  action  of  the  heart  which  follows 
active  muscular  exertion,  disappearing  when  the  organ  resumes 
its  usual  tranquillity.  It  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  course  of 
a  variety  of  affections,  when  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  of 
death,  and  its  disappearance,  leaving  no  signs  or  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease,  after  recovery,  show  that  it  does  not  proceed  from 
organic  causes.  The  continued  and  eruptive  fevers,  urcemia,  and 
hysteria,  are  among  the  affections  in  which  it  sometimes  occurs.  Its 
occurrence  is  not  infrequent  during  pregnancy.  What  are  the 
characters  which  distinguish  these  murmurs  from  those  of  organic 
origin? 

Inorganic  murmurs  are  uniformly  systolic,  i.  e.,  they  accompany 
only  the  first  of  the  heart-sounds.  Diastolic  murmurs  are  always 
of  organic  origin. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  inorganic  murmurs  are  heard  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  are  not  propagated  far  above,  and,  more 
especially,  not  below  this  point.  They  are  very  rarely  heard  at  the 
apex,  but  if  propagated  to  the  apex,  their  maximum  is  at  the  base. 
This,  at  least,  is  true  of  all  cases  of  inorganic  murmurs  of  AcBmtc  origin. 
It  is  only  the  very  rare  and  somewhat  dubious  instances  of  murmurs 
of  dynamic  origin,  that  are  produced  at  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices,  and,  consequently,  heard  at  the  apex.  These  are  charac- 
terized by  temporary  duration  or  intermittency.  Hence,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  as  a  rule,  every  persistent,  constant  murmur  referable 
to  the  mitral  orifice,  denotes  organic  lesion  of  some  kind,  and,  as  a 
rule,  organic  murmurs  are  constant  and  persistent,  while  inorganic 
murmurs,  wherever  produced,  are  fluctuating  and  variable,  being 
sometimes  discoverable  only  when  the  body  is  in  a  certain  position. 

An  inorganic  murmur  is  uniformly  soft.  If  this  rule  be  not 
invariable,  the  exceptional  instances  are  exceedingly  infrequent, 
and  the  roughness  in  exceptional  instances  is  not  marked,  nor  con- 
stant, occurring  only  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  unusually 
excited.  Boughness,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  evidence 
that  the  murmur  is  organic.  This  statement  will  apply  equally  to 
an  endocardial  musical  murmur.  An  inorganic  murmur  is  always 
fefeble.    Intensity  is  evidence  of  organic  origin. 

An  inorganic  murmur  may  be  produced  either  at  the  aortic  or 
pulmonic  orifice,  or  simultaneously  at  both  orifices.    If  it  be  pul- 
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monio,  as  shown  by  its  being  either  limited  to,  or  having  its  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  in  the  left  second  or  third  intercostal  space,  it  is 
probably  ioorganic,  in  view  of  the  great  infreqoency  of  lesions 
situated  at  this  orifice.  Congenital  malformations  are  to  be  excluded 
from  this  statement,  for  these  are  more  liable  to  affect  the  pulmonic 
than  the  aortic  orifice.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  in  these  intercostal  spaces  over  the 
palmonic  artery,  will  sometimes  develop  a  bellows  murmur  in  that 
vessel.  This  is  observed  in  young  persons  whose  costal  cartilages 
are  flexible.  The  murmur  is  due  to  pressure  on  the  artery,  as  la 
the  case  of  other  arteries,  more  accessible,  such  as  the  carotid,  iliac, 
femoral,  etc.  It  is  well  known  that  light  pressure  on  these  arteries 
frequently  develops  a  bellows  murmur. 

Inorganic  murmurs  occur  in  anromic  persons,  and  the  palpable 
indications  of  anremia  are  generally  manifest.  The  coexistence  of 
aniemia  is  a  point  to  be  considered  iu  the  discrimination.  This 
condition,  it  is  true,  may  coexist  with  valvular  lesions,  and  contri- 
bute to  render  more  intense  and  diffused  the  murmurs  due  to  the 
latter.  Anaemia  alone  by  no  means  warrants  a  conclusion  that  & 
murmur  is  inorganic,  but,  added  to  other  evidence,  it  strengthens 
this  conclusioD. 

Concurrent  bellows  murmurs  emanating  from  the  large  arterial 
trunks,  the  subclavian,  carotids,  etc.,  not  due  to  pressure  with  the 
stethoscope,  are  evidence  that  an  endocardial  murmur  is  inorganic. 
This  evidence  is  by  no  means  complete  in  itself,  but  adds  weight 
to  that  derived  from  other  sources.  A  continuous  murmur  or  hiua 
produced  in  the  jugular  veins  is  very  frequently  associated  with  an 
endocardial  murmur  of  htemio  origin.  This  venous  hum,  called, 
after  Bouiilaud,  by  the  French  writers,  bi-uil  de  diahle  (from  its 
resemblance  to  the  sound  of  the  humming-top,  which  is  known 
popularly  in  France  as  le  dinble),  has  heretofore  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable  discussion  us  regards  its  source.  Laennec,  who  first 
observed  it,  referred  it  to  the  arteries.  In  this  he  has  been  followed 
by  most  French  writers.  Its  origin  in  the  veins  was  first  demon- 
fltrated  by  Dr.  Ogier  Ward,  It  is  a  suiEcient  demonstration  of  the 
correctness  of  the  latter  view  that  the  murmur  is  invariably  sus- 
pended by  interrupting  the  circulation  through  the  veins,  the 
arterial  circulation  continuing.  The  murmur  is  a  continuous 
humming  sound,  having  frequently  a  musical  intonation.  It  is 
best  heard  over  the  jugulars,  just  above  the  clavicles,  the  patient 
being  in  the  sitting  or  standing  posture.    It  is  highly  characteristic 
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of  anaemia,  and  its  presence  in  conjunction  with  an  endocardial 
murmur  suspected  to  be  inorganic,  gives  strength  to  this  suspicion. 
Yenous  hum  and  arterial  inorganic  murmurs  are  not  infrequently 
combined.' 

Inorganic  endocardial  murmurs  are  much  oftener  observed  in 
females  than  in  males,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  greater  frequency 
of  anaemia  in  the  former.  Sex,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  some  weight 
in  determining  whether  a  murmur  be  organic  or  inorganic. 

The  heart-sounds,  in  connection  with  inorganic  murmurs,  retain 
their  normal  intensity  and  characters,  or,  if  affected  at  all,  their 
intensity  is  augmented ;  whereas,  in  connection  with  organic  mur- 
murs, they  often  present  abnormal  modifications,  which  are  to  be 
presently  considered. 

Finally,  organic  murmurs,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
chronic  disease,  when  these  first  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
physician,  are  associated  with  more  or  less  cardiac  enlargement. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  valvular  lesions  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
occasion  much  inconvenience  until  they  have  induced  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  A  murmur,  under  these  circumstances,  may  have 
existed  for  many  months  or  years,  and  escaped  observation  because 
the  patient  has  neVer  presented  himself  for  examination.  Coexist- 
ing enlargement,  then,  alone,  renders  it  altogether  probable  that  an 
endocardial  murmur  proceeds  from  organic  lesions.  It  is- true  that 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  uncomplicated  by  valvular  disease,  may 
be  associated  with  inorganic  murmurs,  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
coincidence  must  be  rare  when  it  is  considered  that  enlargement 
without  lesions  of  the  valves  is  by  no  means  frequent.  If,  in  con- 
nection with  cardiac  enlargement,  a  murmur  be  either  mitral  regur- 
gitant or  diastolic,  it  is  certainly  organic.  Doubt  can  only  arise 
when  the  murmur  is  an  aortic  direct  murmur.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  a  murmur  is  inorganic, 
the  heart  is  not  enlarged,  a  fact  which  can  be  positively  determined 
by  means  of  physical  exploration. 

With  due  attention  to  the  several  points  which  have  been  briefly 
considered,  the  auscultator  need  not  be  at  a  loss,  in  most  instances, 
in  discriminating  with  positiveness  between  organic  and  inorganic 
endocardial  murmurs. 

I  Dr.  Walshe  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  coexistence  of  an  endocardial  mur- 
mur and  venous  hum :  "  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  an  intra-cardiac 
spansmic  murmur  unattended  with  venous  hum.'' — On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Lting$,  seoond  London  edition,  p.  242. 
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Abnobmai,  Modifications  op  the  Heart-Socnds  in  Cases  of 
VALVtJLAR  Lesions. 


The  study  of  the  murmurs  has  so  much  engrossed  the  attention 
of  clinical  observers  of  late  years,  that  the  heart-aounda  have  not 
received  that  attention  which  their  importance  claims.  Abnormal 
modifications  of  the  heart-souDds  aflbrd,  in  certain  cases,  aa  hns 
been  seen,  valuable  aid  in  the  localization  of  murmurs.  They  also 
serve  to  supply,  io  some  measure,  information,  which,  in  a  patho- 
logical point  of  view,  is  far  more  important  than  to  determine  the 
existence,  situatioa  and  character  of  lesions,  viz:  respecting  the 
amount  of  damage  which  the  valves  have  sustained.  The  im- 
portant practical  points  pertaining  to  tliese  two  objects  have  Xteea 
already  incidentally  noticed,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recapitnUte 
them  under  a  distinct  heading. 

The  results  of  the  clinical  study  of  the  heart-sounds  in  health, 
show  that  the  second  or  diastolic  sound,  consisting  solely  of  a  val- 
vular element,  is  in  fact  composed  of  an  aortic  sound  and  a  pul- 
monic sound,  which  are  generally  distinguishable  from  each  other 
when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  in  the  second  intercostal  space  near 
the  sternum  on  the  two  sides  successively,  the  aortic  second  sound 
being  heard  on  the  right,  and  the  pulmonic  second  sound  on  tho 
left  side.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  differs  from  the  second,  in 
being  compounded  of  a  valvular  element  and  an  element  of  impul- 
sion. The  valvular  element,  however,  like  the  second  sound,  ia 
composed  of  a  mitral  and  a  tricuspid  valvular  sound,  which  are 
distinguishable  from  each  other  when  auscultation  is  practised  suc- 
cessively in  different  situations.  For  further  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Chapter  first,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered.' 

The  abnormal  modifications  of  the  6rst  sound  may  afl'ect,  either 
separately  or  conjointly,  the  two  elements  into  which  this  sound 
is  resolvable,  and  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  valvular  element 
of  the  sound  ;  and  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  sounds  which  make  up 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  may  also  be  aflected  singly  as  well 
as  combined.  It  is  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions  more  espe- 
cially, that  the  difffrent  elements  and  their  subdivisions  are  liable 
to  be  modified  separately. 

Mitral  lesions  impair  the  mitral  portion  of  the  valvular  element 
of  the  first  or  systolic  sound,  other  things   being  equal,  in  proper- 

I  Viile  page  SB,  ri  leq. 
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tion  to  the  extent  of  injury  of  the  mitral  valve  which  the  lesions 
have  occasioned.  To  isolate  the  sound  referable  to  the  play  of  the 
mitral  valve,  the  stethoscope  is  to  be  placed  without  the  lefl  nipple 
at  a  distance  sufficiently  removed  to  eliminate  the  element  of  im- 
palsion  of  the  first  sound.  If  the  mitral  valvular  sound  be  abnor- 
mally feeble  or  wanting,  provided  the  heart  acts  with  sufficient 
vigor,  it  shows  considerable  or  great  imperfection  in  the  action  of 
the  valve;  and,  conversely,  if  the  sound  preserve  its  normal  inten- 
sity and  quality,  it  may  be  inferred  that^  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  lesions,  the  valve  is  not,  as  yet,  much  damaged.  A  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur,  or  a  mitral  direct  murmur,  either  or  both, 
co-exist  in  both  cases;  in  the  former  case  the  murmur  or  murmurs 
may  be  feeble,  and  in  the  latter  intense,  the  intensity  of  the  mur- 
mur bearing  no  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  lesions.  In  cases 
in  which  the  mitral  valvular  sound  is  notably  impaired  or  extin- 
guished, owing  to  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  valve,  the  tricuspid 
valvular  sound  ma^  generally  be  distinguished  by  applying  the 
stethoscope  at  or  a  little  without  the  inferior  or  right  border  of  the 
heart  Mitral  regurgitation,  in  fact,  leads  to  augmented  intensity 
of  the  tricuspid  sound  by  inducing  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle in  the  manner  already  described. 

Mitral  lesions  involving  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  more  espe- 
cially the  former,  lead  to  diminished  intensity  of  the  aortic  second 
sound,  and  an  augmented  intensity  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound. 
The  former  is  due  to  the  column  of  blood  propelled  through  the 
aorta  by  the  ventricular  contraction,  being  lessened  either  by  the 
deduction  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  regurgitates,  or  by  the 
deficient  supply  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  The  latter  pro- 
ceeds from  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Both  effects  combine 
to  render  intensification  or  reinforcement  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound,  a  valuable  sign  of  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Skoda. 

In  connection  with  the  presence  of  a  diastolic  murmur,  the  nor- 
mal intensity  and  quality  of  the  aortic  second  sound  constitute 
evidence  that  the  murmur  has  its  source  at  the  mitral  orifice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  in  connection  with  a  diastolic  murmur,  the  aortic 
aecond  sound  is  notably  impaired  or  extinguished,  this  goes  to  show 
that  the  murmur  emanates  from  the  aortic  orifice. 

Aortic  lesions  affect  the  aortic  second  sound,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  injury  of  the  valve  of  the  aorta. 
If  the  play  of  this  valve  be  defective,  the  sound  loses  more  or  less 
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of  its  normal  intensity.  The  sound  is  extinguished  when  the  valve 
is  rendered  useless  or  destroyed  by  disease.  Instances  of  extiDction 
of  the  aortic  second  sound  are  not  very  infrequent.  In  such  in- 
stances the  continuance  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  shows  that 
the  loss  of  the  aortic  sound  is  not  due  to  weakened  action  of  the 
heart.  An  aortic  direct  or  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur,  or  both, 
are  present,  indicating  the  fact  of  aortic  disease,  but  the  intensiQr 
and  quality  of  the  murmurs  here,  as  in  mitral  lesions,  do  not  con- 
stitute any  criterion  of  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  valve.  The 
abnormal  modifications  of  aortic  sound,  however,  afford  definite 
information  with  respect  to  that  important  point.^ 

Purring  Tremor. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  seDse  of  vibration  or 
thrill  felt  on  placing  the  fingers  or  the  hand  on  the  prsecordia.  It 
is  synonymous  with  the  name  applied  to  it  by  Laennec,  viz :  fri- 
missement  cataire^  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  hand  by  the  purring  of  a  cat.  #Bouillaud  compares 
it  to  the  sensation  felt  when  the  hand  is  applied  over  the  larynx  of 
a  person  singing.  These  comparisons  cause  it  to  be -easily  recog- 
nized when  met  with  for  the  first  time.  It  is  doubtless  due  to 
tremulous  movements  of  the  heart,  which  are  propagated  to  the 
portion  of  the  thoracic  walls  with  which  the  heart  is  in  contact. 

Well-marked  purring  tremor  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  de- 
noting valvular  lesions  associated  with  hypertrophic  enlargement 
of  the  left  ventricle.  If  it  occur  under  other  circumstances,  the 
instances  are  so  infrequent  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  rule 
may  be  taken  as  invariable.  The  valvular  lesions  which  most 
frequently  give  rise  to  it,  are  those  of  the  mitral  orifice  permitting 
free  regurgitation.  A  regurgitant  current  driven  through  this 
orifice  with  an  abnormal  force  in  consequence  of  the  augmented 
muscular  power  of  the  ventricle,  appears  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  in  the  majority  of  instances.  It  accompanies  or  follows  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  is  therefore  synchronous  with  the  first  sound, 
the  apex-beat  and  the  pulse.  A  diastolic  tremor  must  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  but  is  stated  by  some  clinical  observers  to  occur  occa- 
sionally. When  due  to  mitral  lesions,  the  tremor  is  felt  within  the 
superficial  cardiac  region  below  the  level  of  the  nipple.  It  may  be 
more  or  less  marked,  the  intensity  depending,  in  a  great  measure, 

*  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  this  subject  than  is  contained  in  this  work,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  essay,  by  the  writer,  contained  in  the  Transaction$  of  tkt 
American  Medical  Association^  vol.  xi.  p.  805. 
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the  power  with  which  the  left  ventricle  contracts.     It  may  be 

jfesent  or  strongly  marked  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  excited 

(y  any  cause,  ami  absent  or  comparatively  feeble  when  the  organ 

trauquil.     In  the  progress  of  disease,  it  diminishes  and  ceases  as 

le  heart  becomes  weakened.     Although  it  has  a  pathognomonic 

Dgnificancd  when  present,  ita  absence  is  in  nowise  evidence  against 

lie  existence  of  organic  lesions,  for  it  is  wanting  in  a  large  proper- 

"  m  of  the  cases  in  which  lesions  exist. 

The  sign  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  mitral  lesions.    It  ac- 

impanies,  in  some  instances,  aortic  lesions  associated  with  hyper- 

aphy  of  the  left  ventricle.     It  is  then  felt  nearer  the  base  of  the 

}rgan.     A  thrill  due  to  the  current  of  blood  in  the  aorta  is  some- 

imes  perceived  above  the  heart  in  the  second  intercostal  apace  on 

ilie  right  side.    Vascular  thrill  in  the  large  arteries  which  approach 

^e  surface,  is  sufficiently  common  in  cases  of  anemia.     With  the 

ueurismal  thrill  all  observers  are  familiar. 

Cardiac  tremor  is  not  a  sign  of  much  practical  value  in  view  of 
ifee  fact  that  it  is  present  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  val- 
rnlar  lesions,  and  since  other  physical  signs,  which  arc  constant, 
■e  readily  available  for  diagnosis.  It  is,  however,  of  sufficient 
iterest  and  importance  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  exploring  the  chest 
(HT  the  physical  evidence  of  cardiac  disease. 

Purring  tremor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tactile  fremitus 
Bcident  to  the  presence  of  solid  deposit  on  the  pericardial  surfaces. 
Phe  latter,  which  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  pericarditis,  is 
iways  accompanied  by  an  esocardial  murmur  or  friction  sound 
ni  auscultation.  Purring  tremor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  in- 
rariably  associated  with  one  or  more  endocardial  murmurs. 


DtAOKOStic  CiiAnACTEKS  or  Lesions  AFFEcrrao  the  ibTBAL,  Aoetic, 
Tricuspid,  and  Pulmomc  Valves  oa  Oeifices. 

The  diagnosis  of  valvular  lesions  is  based  on  physical  signs, 
igether  with  the  symptoms  and  pathological  effects.  These  have 
leen  considered.  The  significance  and  diagnostic  value  of  the 
ferent  signs,  symptoms,  and  effects,  have  been  already  pointed 
i.  It  remains  to  group  together  the  more  important  of  the 
ibftracters  which  pertain  to  the  different  lesions  respectively.  This 
riU  be  done  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  object  being  to  present  a 
irief  summary  of  the  distinctive  features  belonging  to  each  of  the 
14 
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several  classes  of  lesions.  Lesions  affecting  tbe  difierent  valves  or 
orifices  will  now  be  taken  separately  aa  points  of  departure,  viz, 
mitral,  aortic,  tricnapid,  and  pulmonic  lesions.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads.  The  signs,  symptoms,  and  effects  of 
tricuspid  and  polmonic  lesions  have  thus  far  been  passed  by,  owing 
to  the  comparative  infrequency  of  their  occurrence,  exclusive  of 
congenital  malformations,  and  in  order  not  to  render  the  sabject 
needlessly  complicated  to  the  student.  It  will  sufBce  to  present 
briefly  the  characters  which  belong  to  these  lesions  in  this  division 
of  the  subject.  As  involved  in  congenital  malformations,  the;  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 


Diagnostic  Chabactees  op  Mitral  Lesions. 

PliT/aical  Sigris. — An  endocardial  systolic  murmur  is  present  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with  the  trails  which  diatioguish  a 
mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  viz.,  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  or 
near  tbo  apex  of  the  heart,  the  intensity  diminishing  as  the  steth- 
oscope is  carried  upwards  over  the  body  of  the  heart;  generally 
feeble  or  lost  above  the  base  of  the  organ ;  not  propagated  into  the 
carotids ;  often  diil'used  over  the  left  lateral  surface  of  the  chest,  and 
not  infrequently  heard  on  the  posterior  surface,  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  scapula,  and  in  the  interscapular  space  below  tbe  level  of  the 
spinous  ridge  of  the  scapula;  the  murmur  more  or  less  intense; 
generally  soft,  but  sometimes  rough. 

The  mitral  portion  of  the  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  is  often  more  or  less  impaired,  or  extinguished,  the  tricus- 
pid portion  of  the  same  eieraeut  remaining  distinct,  or  abnormally 
intense.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  weakened;  tho  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  often  intensified.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  exists 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  come  under  observation.  These 
signs  characterize  mitral  valvular  lesions  involving  insuflicieQcyor 
regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice,  i.  e.,  mitral  regurgitant 
lesions.  ^ 

A  diastolic  or  pre-syatolic  murmur  is  present  in  a  small  propo^ 
tion  of  cases;  generally  accompanied  by  a  systolic  mitral  regurgi- 
tant murmur,  but  it  may  be  present  without  the  latter;  itd  intensity 
greatest  near  the  apex.  Weakened  aortic  second  sound  and  in- 
tensified pulmonic  second  sound  are  usually  present,  together  with 
cardiac  enlargement.     These  signs  characterize,  in  general,  contrao- 
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tion  of  the  mitral  orifice  or  mitral  obstructive  lesions.  This  variety 
of  mitral  lesions,  however,  is  often  unattended  by  a  diastolic  mur- 
mur; so  that  absence  of  this  murmur  is  not  evidence  against  the 
existence  of  the  lesions. 

The  signs  distinctive  of  mitral  regurgitant  and  of  mitral  obstruc- 
tive lesions  are  combined  when  these  two  varieties  of  mitral  lesions 
coexist.    Purring  thrill  is  observed  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects. — Pain  is  rarely  present.  Ab- 
normal force  of  the  heart's  action  and  palpitation  denote  consecutive 
enlargement,  but  these  symptoms  are  often  not  prominent.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  weak  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  obstruction 
or  regurgitation ;  in  an  advanced  stage,  it  becomes  irregular  and 
intermitting;  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is,  in  some  measure,  cha- 
racteristic of  obstructive  lesions.  It  is  sometimes  quick  or 
▼ibratory.  Turgescence  of  the  jugular  and  other  veins  and  dropsy 
occur  at  an  advanced  period  when  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  has  been  induced.  Dyspnoea  is  more  or  less  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  regurgitation  or  obstruction,  being 
more  marked  in  cases  of  obstructive  than  regurgitant  lesions. 
Cough  and  muco-serous  expectoration  occur  frequently.  Haemop- 
tysis is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy,  takes  place  occasionally.  (Edema 
of  the  lungs  is  a  common  event.  All  the  symptoms  and  effects 
referable  to  the  respiratory  system  are  more  marked  when  the 
lesions  are  obstructive  than  when  they  are  only  regurgitant. 

In  certain  cases,  lesions  involving  considerable  and  even  great 
regurgitation  or  obstruction  are  remarkably  latent  and  obscure  as 
regards  the  symptoms  and  pathological  effects.  The  diagnosis  in 
these,  as,  in  fact,  in  all  cases,  must  rest  mainly  on  the  physical 
8ign&  On  the  other  hand,  lesions  may  exist,  the  existence  and 
seat  of  which  are  determinable  by  physical  signs,  without  involving 
much  regurgitation  or  obstruction,  and,  consequently,  not  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  or  pathological  effects.  These  lesions,  so  far  as 
immediate  danger  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  as  innocuous. 


DiAONOsno  Characters  op  Aortic  Lesions. 

Physical  Signs. — An  endocardial  systolic  murmur  is  present  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with  the  traits  which  distinguish  an 
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several  classes  of  lesions.  Lesions  afibcting  the  different  valves  or 
orifices  will  now  be  taken  separately  as  points  of  departure,  viz, 
mitral,  aortic,  tricuspid,  and  pulmonic  lesions.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered under  distinct  heads.  The  signs,  symptoms,  and  effects  of 
tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions  have  thus  far  been  passed  by,  owing 
to  the  comparative  infrequency  of  their  occurrence,  exclusive  of 
congenital  malformations,  and  in  order  not  to  render  the  subject 
needlessly  complicated  to  the  student.  It  will  suffice  to  present 
briefly  the  characters  which  belong  to  these  lesions  in  this  division 
of  the  subject.  As  involved  in  congenital  malformations,  they  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 


Diagnostic  Characters  of  Mitral  Lesions. 

Physical  Signs, — An  endocardial  systolic  murmur  is  present  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with  the  traits  which  distinguish  a 
mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  viz.,  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  or 
near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  intensity  diminishing  as  the  steth- 
oscope  is  carried  upwards  over  the  body  of  the  heart ;  generally 
feeble  or  lost  above  the  base  of  the  organ ;  not  propagated  into  the 
carotids ;  often  diffused  over  the  left  lateral  surface  of  the  chest,  and 
not  infrequently  heard  on  the  posterior  surface,  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  scapula,  and  in  the  interscapular  space  below  the  level  of  the 
spinous  ridge  of  the  scapula;  the  murmur  more  or  less  intense; 
generally  soft,  but  sometimes  rough. 

The  mitral  portion  of  the  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  is  often  more  or  less  impaired,  or  extinguished,  the  tricus- 
pid portion  of  the  same  element  remaining  distinct,  or  abnormally 
intense.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  weakened;  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  often  intensified.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  exists 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  come  under  observation.  These 
signs  characterize  mitral  valvular  lesions  involving  insufficiency  or 
regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice,  i.  e.,  mitral  regurgitant 
lesions. 

A  diastolic  or  pre-systolic  murmur  is  present  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases ;  generally  accompanied  by  a  systolic  mitral  regurgi- 
tant murmur,  but  it  may  be  present  without  the  latter;  its  intensity 
greatest  near  the  apex.  Weakened  aortic  second  sound  and  in- 
tensified pulmonic  second  sound  are  usually  present,  together  with 
cardiac  enlargement.    These  signs  characterize,  in  general,  contrac- 
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interval  than  natural  is  Bometimes  observed  between  the  apex-beat 
or  systolio  sound  and  the  pulsation  in  remote  arteries.  Visible 
pulsation  of  superficial  arteries  is  frequently  marked.  Turgescence 
of  the  jugular  and  other  veins,  and  dropsj'^,  occur  at  a  later  period 
than  in  cases  of  mitral  lesions,  and  are  oftener  wanting.  Dyspnoea 
is  less  marked  than  in  obstructiva  or  regurgitant  lesions  of  equal 
amount  affecting  the  mitral  valve  and  orifice.  Cough  and  muco- 
serons  expectoration  and  hsemoptysis  are  comparatively  infrequent. 
Pulmonary  apoplexy  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  as  a  pathological 
effect  (Edema  of  the  lungs  is  less  frequent.  All  the  symptoms 
and  effects,  in  fact,  referable  to  the  respiratory  system,  are  less  fre- 
quent and  marked  than  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitant,  and  still  less 
than  in  mitral  obstructive  lesions. 

Lesions  aflfecting  the  aortic  as  well  as  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice, 
and  involving  considerable  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  are  in  cer- 
tain oases  remarkably  latent  and  obscure  as  regards  the  symptoms 
and  pathological  effects.  The  diagnosis  rests  mainly  on  the  physi- 
cal signs.  Aortic  lesions,  also,  may  exist,  and  give  rise  to  physical 
signa,  without  involving  much  or  any  obstruction  or  regurgitation, 
and  are  therefore  innocuous  as  regards  immediate  danger. 

The  obstructive  and  regurgitant  varieties  of  mitral  and  aortic 
lesions  are  found  in  various  combinations  in  different  cases.  The 
diagnosis  is  then  based  on  the  union  of  the  characters  distinctive 
of  the  varieties  severally.  The  physical  signs  characteristic  of 
each  variety  can  generally  be  distinguished  in  these  combinations. 


DiAQNOsiTC  Characters  of  Tricuspid  Lesions. 

Phyneal  Signs, — A  systolic  regurgitant  murmur  referable  to  the 
tricuspid  orifice  is  rare  even  among  the  cases  in  which  regurgitation 
through  this  orifice  takes  place.  Regurgitation  in  consequence  of 
widening  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  valve,  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  enlargement 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  consequent  on  mitral  obstruction  or 
r^urgitation.  The  regurgitant  current,  however,  rarely  gives  rise 
to  a  murmur,  probably  because  the  muscular  power  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  not  sufficient  to  propel  the  current  with  force  enough 
to  produce  audible  vibrations.  For  the  same  reason  a  murmur  is 
not  always  present  in  the  exceedingly  few  instances  of  tricuspid 
regurgitation  occurring  in  consequence  of  organic  changes  analo- 
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gou3  to  those  which  affect  the  mitral  valve.  The  rule,  then,  which  ' 
is  applicable  to  mitral  lesions,  viz.,  that  a  murmur  is  present  in  the 
vast  raajority  of  cases,  cannot  be  applied  to  tricuspid  lesioDs;  aod, 
hence,  absence  of  murmur  is  not  proof  tbat  the  latter  do  not  exist. 
A  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  however,  is  sometimes  obaerveJ. 
It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  intense  or  rough,  and  is  usually  low  in  pitch. 
Its  maximum  of  intensity  is  said  to  be  at  or  above  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  It  is  heard  within  circumscribed  limits,  and  is  feeble  or 
lost  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  two  instances  of  tricuspid 
lesions  not  associated  with  lesions  affecting  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  a  soft  and  feeble 
systolic  murmur  was  limited  to  the  superticial  cardiac  region. 
Since  tricuspid  lesions,  not  congenital,  are  in  most  instances  asso- 
ciated with  legions  of  one  or  more  of  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  when  present,  accom- 
panies a  murmur,  or  murmurs,  referable  to  the  mitral  or  aortic 
orifice,  or  to  both  these  oriSoes.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  difference  in  pilch  and  quality,  in  addition  to  the  differ- 
ence of  situation  at  which  ita  maximum  of  intensity  is  observed. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation  must  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  pul- 
monic second  sound.  If  the  tricuspid  valve  be  injured,  the  tricoapid 
portion  of  the  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  must  also  be  im- 
paired, 

A  diastolic  murmur  may  originate  at  the  tricuspid  orifice.  Ex- 
amples, however,  of  this  murmur  are  among  the  rarest  of  the  rare 
curiosities  of  medical  experience,  not  only  because  contraction  of 
this  orifice  is  exceedingly  infrequent,  but  also  because  the  muscular 
power  of  the  right  auricle  is  insufficient  to  give  rise  to  murmur  in 
most  of  the  instances  in  which  the  orifice  is  contracted.  This  mur- 
mur, theoretically,  should  be  expected  to  be  best  beard  at  or  just 
above  the  xiphoid  cartilage^ 

Tricuspid  obstructive  lesions  must  diminish  the  intensity  of  thS' 
pulmonic  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

The  combination  of  a  systolic  tricuspid  regurgitant  and  a  diastolic 
tricuspid  direct  murmur  is  possible.  Dr.  Walshe  gives  an  example, 
based,  however,  on  clinical  evidence  without  the  confirmation  of  & 
posl-morlem  examination.' 

Free  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice,  with  great  dila^. 
tation  of  the  right  auricle  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  veathclf^, 

'  Diaeues  of  tlis  Langs  and  Heart,  2d  London  edition,  p.  6B4. 
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may  occasion  a  strong  impulse  felt  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  simulating  aneurism.  An  example  contained 
in  the  late  work  by  Dr.  Stokes  is  referred  to  in  Chapter  I.* 

Symptoms  and  Pathological  Effects. — Eegurgitant  and  obstructive 
lesions,  situated  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  do  not  produce  those  im- 
mediate efiects  on  the  respiratory  system  and  the  pulse  which 
pertain  to  analogous  lesions  seated  at  the  mitral  orifice.  They  do 
not  tend  directly  to  give  rise  to  dyspnoea,  hsemoptysis,  extravasa- 
tion, eta,  which  are  dependent  on  pulmonary  congestion.  They 
do  not  occasion  irregularity,  inequality,  weakness,  etc.,  of  the  pulse. 
Their  immediate  effects  are  manifested  in  the  systemic  venous 
system.  Congestion  of  the  systemic  veins  is  a  direct  result  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  Symp- 
toms denoting  this  result  are  turgescence  of  the  jugular  and  other 
veins ;  undulation  and  venous  pulsation  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  auricular 
contraction ;  lividity  due  to  accumulation  in  the  venous  radicles. 
A  pathological  effect  of  the  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins  is 
general  dropsy.  This  effect  occurs  more  directly  and  at  a  much 
earlier  period  when  tricuspid  lesions  exist,  than  when  it  depends 
on  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  consequent  on  valvular  lesions 
situated  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Cerebral  apoplexy  is  more 
likely  to  be  dependent  on  tricuspid  than  on  mitral  or  aortic  lesions, 
•  exclusive  of  the  instances  in  which  this  affection  proceeds  from 
fibrinous  plugs  detached  from  within  the  heart-cavities. 
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Physical  Signs. — Lesions  situated  at  the  pulmonic  orifice  may 
give  rise  to  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  pursued  in  naming  the  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs, 
should  be  called  a  pulmonic  direct  murmur.  This  murmur  has  its 
maximum  of  intensity  in  the  second  or  third  intercostal  spaces  on 
the  left  side  of  the  sternum,  the  situation  where  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  of  the  heart  is  isolated  from  the  aortic  second  sound. 
It  may  be  propagated  thence  for  a  certain  distance  in  a  direction 
towards  the  left  clavicle,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  aorta,  and 
not  heard  over  the  carotids.    To  be  considered  as  evidence  of 

*  Vide  page  54. 
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pulmonic  lesions,  not  only  most  the  marmnr  be  referable  to  the 
pulmonic  orifice,  but  it  must  be  CYidentlj  an  organic  murmur. 
Attention  to  the  several  points  already  considered,  will  enable  the 
auscoltator  to  determine  that  it  is  not  inorganic.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  pressure  over  the  pulmonary  artery  in  young 
subjects,  with  the  stethoscope,  will  sometimes  develop  a  murmur  in 
this  vessel.  Pressure  from  some  cause  within  the  chest  may  also 
cause  a  murmur  referable  to  this  artery.  It  has  been  observed  in 
cases  in  which  the  pressure  on  the  vessel  was  produced  by  an 
anearismal  tumor,  a  morbid  deposit  within  the  pericardium,  en* 
larged  bronchial  glands,  and  a  solidified  portion  of  lung.^  It  must 
be  difficult,  in  some  instances,  to  eliminate  these  several  sources  of 
fallacy.  A  pulmonic  murmur  may  be  quite  intense.  I  have  met 
with  an  example  of  a  musical  murmur,  systolic  and  diastolic,  per- 
sisting through  the  whole  beat,  in  other  words,  coatinuous,  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  the  pulmonic  artery,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  beard 
with  the  ear  in  close  proximity  to,  but  not  in  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  chest.* 

A  diastolic  murmur  may  accompany  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonic 
valve,  constituting  a  pulmonic  regurgitant  murmur.  It  must  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  and  an  aortic  regurgitant  mur- 
mur, except  it  be  accompanied  by  a  pulmonic  direct  murmur,  and 
not  by  an  aortic  direct  murmur.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases 
in  which  a  diastolic  murmur  is  prefcnt,  it  is  either  an  aortic  regur- 
gitant, or  a  ijiitral  direct  murmur. 

Lesions  involving  injury  to  the  pulmonic  valve  must  impair  the 
intensity  and  distinctness  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

A  pulmonic  direct  and  a  pulmonic  regurgitant  murmur  may  be 
associated  in  the  same  case,  or  either  may  be  present  without  the 
other.  Pulmonic  lesions,  however,  exclusive  of  congenital  mal- 
formations, are  so  rare,  that  the  opportunities  of  any  clinical  ob- 
server, however  large  his  experience,  for  studying  the  physical 
signs  are  extremely  limited.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventride, 
which  is  produced  by  obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesioBS  of  the 
pulmonic  orifice,  involves  augmented  intensity  of  the  tricuspid 
valvular  element  of  the  first  sound,  and  an  impulse  in  the  epigas- 
trium. 

'  Bellingham,  op.  cit.,  part  ii.  p.  386.    Da  Costa  in  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Soiractf, 
Janaary,  1859. 
'  Case  of  Kelly,  Private  Records,  vol.  x.  p.  677. 
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Sympfams  and  Paihohgical  Effects, — The  primary  effect  of  ob- 
structive or  regurgitant  lesions  situated  at  the  pulmonic  orifice  is 
enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  secondary  and  remote 
effects,  and  the  symptoms  thereon  dependent,  are  essentially  those 
which  are  occasioned  by  tricuspid  lesions,  being  due  to  distension 
of  the  right  auricle,  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  congestion  of  the 
systemic  veins. 


Treatment  of  Lesions  affbctinq  the  Valves  and  Orifices  of  the 

Heart. 

With  reference  to  the  management  of  patients  affected  with 
chronic  valvular  lesions,  several  important  considerations,  which 
have  been  already  presented,  are  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  The  anatomical  changes  which  the  valves  and  orifices  have 
undergone  are  irremediable,  and  therefore  do  not  claim  any  spe- 
cial medicinal  treatment.  The  existing  lesions  must  remain.  The 
damage  which  they  have  occasioned  cannot  be  repaired.  Medi- 
cation employed  for  that  object  will  be  worse  than  useless.  The 
morbid  processes  giving  rise  to  the  lesions,  have  occurred  long 
before  the  symptoms  of  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart  became 
developed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  origin  of  the  affection  may 
be  dated  at  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  several  years  prior  to  the 
period  when  ailments  referable  to  the  heart  are  first  experienced. 
The  changes  incidental  to  these  processes  have,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  slowly  progressive.  They  will,  in  all  probability,  continue 
to  progress,  involving  more  and  more  damage.  This  we  cannot 
expect  to  prevent,  but  something  can  be  done  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress, and,  more  especially,  to  control  their  primary  effects. 

These  facts  not  being  always  sufficiently  appreciated,  practitioners 
sometimes  employ  mercury  and  other  remedies  called  alteratives, 
with  a  view  to  the  removal,  of  morbid  material  deposited  on  or 
about  the  valves.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  depletion,  low 
diet^  counter-irritation,  etc.,  were  resorted  to,  under  the  idea  that 
the  lesions  involved  persisting  chronic  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardial membrane.  These  measures  can  hardly  fail  to  aggravate 
the  cardiac  symptoms,  and  to  expedite  effects  which  it  is  a  great 
object  of  the  management  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Lesions  may  exist,  giving  rise  to  murmurs  more  or  less  in- 
tense, without  producing  any  immediate  morbid  effects,  not  involv- 
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ing  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  Such  lesions  may  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time  innocuous,  but  there  is  a  liability  of  the 
changes  incidental  to  them  leading,  at  some  future  period,  to  serious 
results.  These  cases,  therefore,  claim  a  certain  amount  of  watchful- 
ness and  supervision.  The  existence  of  a  cardiac  murmur  depend- 
ent on  innocuous  lesions  is  often  ascertained  by  accident,  there  being 
no  symptoms  of  disease  referable  to  the  heart.  I  have  repeatedly 
met  with  it  in  examining  persons  who  considered  themselves  in 
perfect  health.  These  persons  are  in  no  immediate  danger,  and  it 
would  give  rise  to  needless  alarm  to  inform  them  that  they  have 
an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  since  it  is  a  common  notion  that 
any  such  affection  involves  liability  to  sudden  death.  There  is, 
however  a  prospective  danger  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  in  two  instances  to  examine  for  life  insurance  persons 
presenting  an  organic  murmur,  without  other  evidence  of  cardiac 
or  other  disease,  who  were,  of  course,  not  deemed  proper  sabjects 
for  insurance;  but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  policies  in  other 
companies,  and  both  have  since  died  with  well-marked  disease  of 
the  heart. 

3.  Even  when  lesions  exist  which  do  involve  more  or  less  ob- 
struction or  regurgitation,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
immediate  danger  is  great.  This  statement  holds  good  in  some 
cases  in  which  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  invalids,  some  being  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness, in  whom  the  existence  of  organic  murmur,  with  cardiac  en- 
largement, was  ascertained  many  years  ago.^  In  such  cases  the 
organic  affection  does  not  call  for  active  therapeutical  measures, 
but  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  cardiac  affection  is  highly 
important  to  the  practitioner,  and  should  influence  his  advice  as 
regards  habits,  regimen,  etc.,  as  well  as  his  treatment  of  intercur- 
rent diseases.  The  tolerance  of  lesions  in  some  instances  is  traly 
remarkable.  A  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  who  recently  came  under 
my  observation,  presenting  three  organic  murmurs,  viz.,  a  mitral 
regurgitant,  an  aortic  direct,  and  an  aortic  regurgitant,  with  much 
cardiac  enlargement,  the  prsscordia  projecting  and  the  apex  beating 
half  an  inch  without  the  nipple,  not  only  made  no  complaint  of 
symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  but  was  able  to  take  violent  exer- 

*  Vide  Essaj  on  Clinical  Studj  of  Heart-Sounds,  Trans,  Am.  Med,  ilstoeta/ioii, 
vol.  xi. 
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cise,  and  to  engage  in  rough  sports  with  apparently  as  much  ease 
as  any  of  his  companions.  In  this  as  in  other  instances  in  which 
lesions  inYolving  more  or  less  obstruction  or  regurgitation  are  borne 
without  notable  inconYcnience,  the  physical  signs  denoted  enlarge- 
ment by  hypertrophy,  not  by  dilatation,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  YigoroTis.* 

4.  The  enlargement  of  the  heart  being,  as  a  rule,  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  occasioned 
by  YalYtilar  lesions,  the  abnormal  size  of  the  heart  may,  in  general, 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
lesions.  So  long  as  the  heart  is  not  much  enlarged,  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  only  certain  contingent  evils  incident  to  the  lesions— 
for  example,  arterial  obstruction  from  detached  deposits.  Exclusive 
of  accidental  events  and  associated  affections,  the  symptoms  and 
remote  effects  of  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions  correspond  to 
the  primary  effects  of  these  lesions,  as  denoted  by  the  increased 
balk  of  the  heart.  This  statement  holds  good  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  but,  as  already  stated,  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

5.  The  secondary  and  remote  effects  of  valvular  lesions,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  developed  so  long  as  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  by 
hypertrophy,  unless,  firom  some  cause,  weakness  of  the  organ  has 
been  induced.  Obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions  tend  first  to 
produce  hypertrophy.  The  muscular  walls  increase  in  thickness 
up  to  a  certain  limit.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  dilatation  of  the 
cavities  ensues,  and,  finally,  predominates  over  the  hypertrophy. 
The  increased  power  of  the  organ,  incident  to  the  hypertrophy, 
compensates  for  the  immediate  consequences  of  obstruction  and 
regurgitation.  The  hypertrophy  is,  in  fact,  a  conservative  pro- 
vision to  obviate  the  evils  of  obstructive  and  regurgitant  lesions. 
The  patient  is  comparatively  safe  while  hypertrophy  pre<^ominates. 
The  secondary  and  remote  effects  are  incident  to  the  dilatation 
which  takes  place  after  the  hypertrophy  has  reached  its  limit.  The 
immediate  danger,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  predominance  of  the  dilatation.  This  is  because  the 
heart  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  dilatation. 
Weakness  of  the  organ,  due  to  other  cai^ses  than  dilatation,  will 
also  favor  the  development  of  the  secondary  and  remote  effects  of 
valvular  lesions.  These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  their 
bearing  on  the  treatment  of  patients  affected  with  these  lesions. 

'  Cue  of  Horan,  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital.    H.  Reports,  vol.  ziii.  p.  84. 
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lu  view  of  the  foregoing  conaiderationa,  the  main  objects  of 
treatment  which  relate  directly  to  the  condition  of  the  heart,  in  the 
early  stage  of  valvular  lesions,  are,  let.  To  prevent,  or,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  retard  the  progressive  anatomical  changes  incident  to 
the  existing  lesions;  and,  2d.  To  obviate  the  tendency  to  weakneaa 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

The  anatomical  changes  seated  in  the  valves  and  orifices,  give 
rise  to  the  varied  morbid  appearances  which  have  been  mentioned' 
in  Chapter  third.  These  changes  cannot  be  reached  by  any  special 
remedies.  Their  progress  can  only  be  indirectly  affected  by  pre- 
venting overstraining  of  the  valves,  which  must  occnr  whenever  the 
organ  is  unduly  excited  or  overtasked,  and  by  avoiding  the  causes 
which  favor  renewal  of  infiaramation  of  the  endocardium.  Exces- 
sive muscular  exercise,  great  mental  excitement,  the  intemperate 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  etc.,  promote  the  progress  of  valvular 
lesions,  by  exciting  unduly  and  overtasking  the  heart.  Patients 
with  valvular  lesions  devoid  of  immediate  danger,  should  pursue  a 
course  of  life  which,  as  far  aa  practicable,  will  be  exempt  from  causes 
inducing  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  In  pointing  out  the 
regimen,  habits,  etc.,  however,  the  importance  of  fostering  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the  heart,  to  which  reference  will  be  presently  made, 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  causes  favoring  the  development  of 
endocarditis,  are,  in  general,  those  which  tend  to  give  rise  to  rheu- 
matism, since  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  endocardial  isflammatioa 
is  of  rheumatic  origin.  Unusual  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  are  regarded,  perhaps  justly,  as  often  determining  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  when  the  diathesis  exists.  The  existence  of 
the  diathesis  is  shown  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  one  or  more 
rheumatic  attacks  in  the  majority  of  the  persons  aftectcd  with  val- 
vular lesigns,  the  origin  of  the  latter  being  referable,  in  snch  cases, 
to  a  former  attack  of  rheumatism.  A  fresh  attack  exposing  the 
patient  to  a  renewal  of  the  endocarditis,  is  a  calamity  to  be  averted, 
if  possible,  by  avoiding  the  exciting  causes  so  fur  as  these  are 
appreciable.  In  fulfilling  this  object  of  treatment,  hygienic  regnla- 
tioosare  chiefly  involved.  Judicious  management  will  undoubtedly 
do  something  toward  rendering  the  progress  of  the  lesions  more 
slow  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  ;  but  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  arrest  their  progress.  If,  however,  they  are  very  slowly  pro- 
gressive, life  and  comfortable  health  may  be  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period,  perhaps  even  to  an  advanced  stage. 
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• 

The  same  hygienic  regulations  are  equally  important  with  refer- 
ence to  the  second  object,  viz.,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  weakness 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  judicious  management  of  patients 
affected  with  valvular  lesions  prior  to  the  development  of  the 
secondary  and  remote  effects  of  these  lesions,  depends  in  a  great 
measure,  on  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  object.  It  is  commonly 
said  by  writers  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  that  the  treatment  of  val- 
vular lesions  virtually  resolves  itself  into  that  designed  to  prevent 
and  diminish  enlargement  of  the  heart.  This  involves  an  important 
error  as  well  as  an  important  truth.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  pre- 
vent dilatation  but  not  to  arrest  hypertrophy.  On  the  contrary,  if 
enlargement  must  occur  as  a  result  of  obstructive  or  regurgitant 
lesions,  hypertrophy  is  to  be  encouraged,  if  by  so  doing,  dilatation 
may  be  prevented.  The  serious  evils  of  valvular  lesions,  as  we 
have  seen,  occur  when  the  limit  of  hypertrophy  has  been  reached 
and  dilatation  predominates.  In  the  predominance  of  hypertrophy 
may  be  said  to  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  the  security  of  the 
patient.  This  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  muscular  power  of 
the  heart.  So  long  as  the  organ  acts  with  vigor,  the  secondary  and 
remote  evils  are  deferred.  Weakness  of  the  heart  leads  to  these 
evils.  Weakness  predisposes  to  dilatation,  and,  conversely,  dilata- 
tion involves  weakness.  To  prevent  weakness  and  dilatation,  then, 
in  the  early  stage  of  valvular  lesions,  is  the  great  object  of  treat- 
ment so  far  as  it  relates  directly  to  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

Undue  excitement  and  overtasking  of  the  heart  induce  weakness 
and  favor  dilatation.  The  muscular  power  here,  as  in  other  situa- 
tions, is  exhausted  by  too  great  exertion,  and  the  walls  yield  more 
readily  to  distension,  under  these  circumstances,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  within  the  cavities.  The  causes,  already  referred  to, 
which  excite  unduly  and  overtask  the  heart,  viz.,  excessive  muscu- 
lar exercise,  mental  excitement,  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  etc.,  are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  with  respect  to  the 
second,  not  less  than  the  first  object  of  treatment.  Exercise, 
however,  within  certain  limits,  is  highly  important  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  the  power  of  the  hearths  action.  Patients 
affected  with  obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesions  will  retain  a  com- 
pensatory vigor  of  the  heart,  and  the  epoch  when  dilatation 
succeeds  hypertrophy  will  be  postponed  for  a  longer  period  by 
habits  which  involve  a  judicious  amount  of  exercise  than  by  a  life 
of  complete  repose.  Active  occupations,  whether  pursued  as  a 
calling  or  for  amusement,  or  with  reference  merely  to  exercise, 
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should  not  be  abandoned.  Persons  under  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing daily  manual  labor  will  do  better  to  continue  to  work,  so  far  as 
they  are  able  without  inconvenience,  than  to  become  fixtures  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital.  They  who  are  above  this  necessity  should 
either  follow  some  active  pursuits  or  engage  in  sports  which 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  physical  activity.  Indolence  or 
inaction  of  the  muscular  system  tends  to  produce  weakness  of  the 
heart  and  favors  fatty  degeneration,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
production  of  dilatation  rather  than  hypertrophy.  The  rules 
which  should  govern  exercise  have  already  been  considered  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.*  These  rules  are  applicable  to  cases  of  valvular  lesions, 
with  or  without  hypertrophy.  They  are,  of  course,  not  to  the 
same  extent  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  lesions  have  already 
led  to  dilatation. 

The  diet  suited  to  obviate  a  tendency  to  weakness  and  dilatation 
is  that  best  adapted  to  healthy  nutrition.  Healthy  nutrition,  and 
thereby  the  muscular  vigor  of  the  heart,  require  blood  rich  in 
nutritive  materials.  A  poor  and  insufficient  diet  tends  to  hasten 
the  evils  resulting  from  valvular  lesions.  The  diet  should  embrace 
a  fair  proportion  of  animal  food.  Liquids  8hT>uld  be  taken  sparingly, 
the  object  being  to  secure  a  good  quality,  but  not  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood.  Restrictions,  as  respects  fatty  substances  and 
those  readily  converted  into  fat,  are  important  if  there  are  grounds 
to  suspect  a  disposition  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  articles  of  food 
should  be  adapted  to  the  digestive  powers.  The  action  of  the 
heart,  as  is  well  known,  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  through  its  sym- 
pathetic connection  with  the  stomach,  when  digestion  is  labored  or 
imperfect.  Dyspeptic  disorders  will  claim  appropriate  treatment. 
Tonics  and  stimulants,  in  moderate  quantity,  are  indicated  when- 
ever the  digestive  powers  are  enfeebled.  Exercise  in  the  open  air, 
within  proper  limits,  is  important  with  reference  to  its  influence  on 
digestion.  Cheerfulness  and  mental  recreation  are  desirable  for  the 
same  end. 

Opposite  conditions  of  the  blood  alike  tend  to  weakness  and 
dilatation,  viz.,  plethora  and  anaemia.  If  the  blood  be  too  abund- 
ant and  the  red  globules  in  excess,  the  heart  is  overtasked  and 
unduly  stimulated.  Bloodletting,  under  these  circumstances,  may 
be  appropriate.    But  it  should  be  employed  with  discrimination 

*  Chap.  L  page  72. 
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and  great  circumspection,  inasmncli  as  the  impoverishnient  oauseJ 
Ijy  its  injudicious  employment  is  a  condition  worse  than  plethora, 
general,  other  methods  of  depletion,  which  are  not  spoliative, 
are  to  be  preferred,  viz.,  saline  laxatives  and  diuretics,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  dry  diet.  Aniemia  ia  a  far  more  unfavorable  condition 
than  plethora,  and  claims  efBcient  treatment  with  chalybeate  tonics, 
nutritious  diet,  etc.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  in  some 
cases  of  valvular  lesions,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  functional 
disorder  incident  to  anremia,  and  when  the  anasmic  condition  is 
removed,  all  the  symptoms  may  disappear.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  practitioner  is  liable  to  consider  all  the 
Bymptoms  as  resulting  directly  and  exclusively  from  the  lesions, 
ind,  consequently,  is  led  to  exaggerate  the  immediate  danger  from 
the  latter.  Patients  who  sufler  much  from  palpitation,  etc.,  when 
anfemia  is  conjoined  with  valvular  lesions,  may  experience  no 
inconvenience  when  the  blood  is  restored  to  its  normal  condition. 
This  is  intelligible  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  ancemia 
often  gives  rise  to  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  when  this  organ 
is  free  from  organic  disease. 

The  treatment  of  valvular  lesions,  as  thus  far  considered,  has 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  prior  to  the  period  when 
dilatation  has  ensued,  either  enlargement  of  the  organ  not  having 
taken  place,  or  hypertrophy  being  as  yet  predominant.  The 
Beoondary  and  remote  effects  of  valvular  lesions,  as  has  been  seen, 
for  the  most  part  occur  after  dilatation  predominates  over  hyper- 
trophy. It  remains  to  notice  the  treatment  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  heart  at  this  stage,  and  the  treatment  of  the  secondary  and 
remote  effects. 

So  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  the  treatment  at  this  stage  ia 
essentially  that  which  has  been  already  considered  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  dilatation.'  Extrinsic  circumstances  affecting 
the  circulation,  such  as  exercise,  mental  emotions,  etc.,  now  occa- 
aion  symptoms  of  disturbance  much  more  marked,  and  attended 
with  far  greater  inconvenience.  The  ability  to  take  exercise  with- 
out palpitation  and  dyspnoea  is  diminished,  and  quietude  may  be 
indispensable.  Within  the  limits,  however,  to  which  exercise  may 
be  borne  without  discomfort,  it  ia  still  desirable.  A  nutritious, 
BUBtaining  diet  is  not  less  indicated.  Attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  ia  equally  important.    Bloodletting  ia  much  more 

'  TMcChnp.  I.  jidge  85. 
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rarely,  if  indeed  it  be  ever,  called  for.  Plethora,  if  it  exist,  claims 
methods  of  depletion  which  are  not  spoliative.  Ansemia  demands 
the  same  efficient  measures.  The  general  object  is  to  increase,  if 
possible,  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  object  is  promoted  by  any  remedies  which  exert  a  direct, 
special  efiFect  upon  the  heart.  Nux  vomica  or  strychnia,  given  in 
minute  doses  and  long  continued,  is,  however,  advocated  by  Dr. 
Corson  as  a  remedy  having  such  an  efiect' 

At  this  stage,  not  only  is  the  heart  enfeebled,  but  the  rhythm  of 
its  action  is  often  disturbed,  as  denoted  by  irregularity,  inter* 
mitteucy,  and  inequality  of  the  pulse.  Bemedies  designed  to 
tranquillize  and  regulate  the  movements  of  the  organ  are  now 
indicated.  For  this  end,  digitalis  often  proves  a  valuable  remedy. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  give  this  remedy  to  the  extent  of  retard- 
ing  top  much  the  heart's  action.  Observing  proper  caution  in  this 
respect,  the  action  of  the  heart  not  only  becomes  more  regular 
under  its  use,  but  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles  appear  to  take 
place  with  greater  power  and  completeness,  as  denoted  by  increased 
fulness  and  force  of  the  pulse.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  state- 
ment, as  regards  the  value  of  digitalis,  is  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  some  distinguished  authors,  who  regard  it  as  rarely  useful  and 
attended  with  hazard.  Its  usefulness  and  freedom  from  danger 
turn  on  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  power  of  the  heart's 
action.  The  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  is  based  on  inferences 
drawn  from  clinical  observations.  Belladonna,  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  aconite,  and  sometimes  opium  in  small  doses,  are  other 
remedies  which  may  be  found  useful  in  fulfilling  this  indication. 

A  large  share  of  the  secondary  and  remote  eflfects  of  valvular 
lesions  are  dependent  on  congestion.  The  lungs  are  generally  first 
and  most  affected ;  afterwards,  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera. 
The  tendency  to  congestion  of  internal  organs  is  obviated  most 
effectively  by  measures  which  prevent  weakness  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  or  which  increase  its  muscular  power  if  these  primary 
effects  have  already  taken  place.  In  addition,  something  may  be 
effected  by  promoting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremities and  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  by  revulsive  measures. 
The  body  should  be  protected  by  sufficiently  warm  clothing,  and 
prolonged  exposure  to  cold  should  be  avoided.  Friction  of  the 
surface  and  stimulating  pediluvia  are  useful  in  fulfilling  this  indi- 

'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1855. 
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cation.  Kabefacient  applications  and  dry  cupping  are  the  appro- 
priate revulsives. 

'  Dyspnoea,  coagh,  and  expectoration,  often  claim  special  attention. 
The  suffering  from  a  sense  of  breathlessness,  frequently  severe,  must 
be  palliated  by  the  remedies  known  as  antispasmodics,  particularly 
the  ethereal  preparations,  and  by  anodynes,  in  addition  to  revulsive 
measures.  Palliation,  in  most  instances,  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
from  treatment.  Cough,  exceeding  that  required  for  expectoration, 
may  be  allayed  by  such  remedies  as  hyoscyamus,  conium,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  by  small  doses  of  opium.  Muco-serous  expectora- 
tion is  sometimes  a  mode  of  relief,  being  a  sort  of  local,  spontaneous 
depletion,  and  is  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  arrested.  Super- 
induced or  intercurrent  pulmonary  affections,  such  as  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  demand  appropriate  treatment,  but 
bloodletting  and  other  measures  which  tend  to  weaken  the  heart, 
are  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection.  The  coexistence 
of  valvular  lesions  and  dilatation  generally  renders  sustaining 
measures  more  than  ever  important  in  the  management  of  these 
affections. 

The  importance  of  correcting  disorders  of  digestion,  and  improv- 
ing this  function  when  impaired,  is  not  less  in  the  advanced  than 
in  the  early  stage  of  valvular  lesions.  Mercury  is  often  prescribed 
with  a  view  to  relieving  congestion  of  the  liver  by  increasing  the 
secretion  of  bile.  Granting  that  it  has  this  effect,  it  is  a  remedy  of 
donbtfnl  propriety  if  given  so  as  to  incur  risk  of  mercurialization. 
As  an  occasional  laxative,  or  cathartic,  it  is  admissible.  Constipa- 
tion is  to  be  avoided,  and  moderate  purgation,  from  time  to  time, 
affords  relief  as  a  means  of  local  depletion  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  suffering  from  congestion.  Purgatives  too  often  repeated,  how- 
ever, ¥rill  do  harm  by  depressing  the  vital  powers,  and  thereby 
weakening  the  heart. 

For  the  relief  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  we  have  seen  occa- 
sions inconvenience  and  evils  less  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed,  reliance  must  be  had  on  the  revulsive  measures,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  relate  directly  to  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

General  dropsy  is  a  remote  effect  occurring  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesions  which  are  prolonged  to  an  advanced 
stage.  It  is  usually  evidence  of  a  degree  of  weakness  and  dilatation, 
preclading  expectation  of  permanent  improvement,  and  denoting 
that  a  fatal  termination  is  not  far  distant.  But  in  some  instances 
complete  relief  is  obtained,  and  the  dropsy  may  not  recur  for  a 
15 
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considerable  length  of  time.  These  are  instances  in  which  the 
dropsy  has  beeu  promoted  by  associated  morbid  conditions,  such 
fis  an  anEemic  state  of  the  blood,  or  by  extriosio  causes  which  have 
temporarily  enfeebled  the  heart.  The  event  is  not  only  important 
aa  a  symptom,  but  it  imposes  inconvenience  and  suftering  proper 
to  itself,  and  hastens  a  fatal  issue.  It  calls,  therefore,  for  appro- 
priate treatment. 

The  immediate  objects  of  the  treatment  of  cardiac  dropsy  are  the 
resorption  of  the  effused  liquid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
power  and  completeness  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  Resorp- 
tion is  to  be  effected,  if  possible,  by  eliminating  water  from  the 
blood  by  means  of  diuretics  or  hydragogue  cathartics,  conjoined 
with  a  dry  diet.  In  the  selection  of  diuretics,  those  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  increase  the  quantity  of  urine  without  increasing,  pro- 
porcionably,  its  solid  constituents ;  in  other  words,  those  which 
eliminate  especially  water.  Experimental  observations  render  it 
probable  that  different  diuretics  differ  in  this  respect,  digitalis, 
juniper  and  squill,  for  example,  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  while 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  is  below  that  of  hcaUh.'  It  is  aa  im* 
portant  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  by  diuretics  not  to  eliminate 
solids,  as  the  latter  is  the  object  of  treatment  with  a  view  to  depura- 
tion in  various  affections.  In  the  employment  of  diuretics  and 
hydragogue  cathartics,  more  especially  the  latter,  great  care  ia 
required  not  to  push  the  remedies  to  an  extent  to  lower  too  much 
the  powers  of  the  system,  and  thereby  weaken  the  action  of  the 
heart.  While  measures  are  pursued  to  effect  resorption,  the  second 
object  of  treatment  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz :  to  increase  the 
power  and  completeness  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  This 
object  involves  nutritious  diet,  tonics  and  exercise  witbic  proper 
limits.  * 

The  choice  between  diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics  will  de- 
pend on  the  readiness  and  extent  to  which  the  kidneys  respond  to 
the  former  of  these  two  classes  of  remedies.  Difl'erent  cases  differ 
much  in  this  respect.  In  some  instances  hypersecretion  of  urine  is 
easily  effected;  in  other  instances  with  difficulty,  and  not  to  the 
extent  desired.  Reliance  must  then  be  bad  on  cathartics.  In  gene- 
ral, diuretics  should  be  first  tried,  and  they  are  to  be  preferred  if 

■  On  the  AotioQ  of  Certain  Vegetable  Dioretioa.  By  'William  A.  Hammond:, 
M.  D.,  ftaflifllanl  surgeon  O.  3.  Army,  Am.  Jaum.  of  Mtd,  Sckaca,  No,  tor  Jan., 
18S9.  Tills  i9  nn  iotereatiug  and  important  anbjeot  Tor  further  ezpeiimeatal 
obserrationi.  , 
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foand  to  operate  satisfactorily.  The  general  principle  involved  in 
tbe  selection  of  diaretics  has  been  stated,  but  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
Bofficient  facts  to  establish  a  division  of  all  the  numerous  articles 
which  induce  diuresis  into  those  which  do  and  those  which  do  not 
increase  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine.  As  regards  the  diuretic 
eflfoct,  we  have  to  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  experimental 
trials  in  individual  cases.  A  diuretic  remedy  may  act  efficiently  in 
one  case  and  prove  inefficient  in  another  case,  a  different  article 
being  found  to  act  satisfactorily  in  the  latter.  All  practical  phy- 
sicians must  have  been  led  to  notice  this  fact.  Usually,  different 
diuretics  act  better  in  combination  than  separately.  Digitalis  and 
squill,  for  example,  may  be  given  in  combination,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bitartrate,  the  nitrate,  or  the  acetate  of  potash,  largely 
diluted  in  an  infusion  of  juniper,  parsley,  or  fleabane.  As  remarked 
by  Prof.  Wood,  diuretics  may  fail  at  a  particular  period,  and  act 
efficiently  at  another  period  in  the  same  case.  The  ingestion  of 
liquids  should  be  restricted  so  far  as  due  regard  to  comfort  will 
permit  The  mode  by  which  diuretics  lead  to  resorption  being  the 
elimination  of  water  from  the  blood,  which  involves  an  increase  of 
the  density  of  the  latter,  it  is  plain  that  their  efficacy  in  relieving 
dropsy  will  be  limited  or  rendered  nugatory  by  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  liquid  into  the  system. 

Prof.  Christison  has  advocated  the  external  use  of  diuretics  in 
eertain  oases.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  this  method,  and  generally 
without  much  success.  In  one  instance,  however,  which  came 
under  my  observation,  the  patient  being  under  the  care  of  my 
friend,  Prof.  J.  P.  White,  the  effect  was  remarkable.  Diuretics 
given  internally  having  lost  their  effect  in  this  case,  a  liniment 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  tinctures  of  squill,  digitalis,  and 
iodine,  and  two  parts  of  soap  liniment,  was  applied  freely,  with 
considerable  friction,  over  the  abdomen  and  thighs.  The  patient 
took  no  remedy  in  addition  except  the  iodide  of  iron.  Under  this 
treatment,  in  a  week,  he  lost  nine  pounds  in  weight,  the  secretion 
of  urine  being  greatly  increased.  The  anasarca  disappeared,  and 
did  not  again  return  for  several  months,  the  comfort  and  general 
health  of  the  patient  becoming  in  the  mean  time  much  improved. 

Hydragogue  cathartics  are  to  be  employed  when  diuretics  fail  to 
act  satisfactorily  or  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  Of  the  different 
articles  embraced  in  this  variety  of  cathartic  remedies,  elaterium  is 
the  most  efficient.  The  great  activity  of  this  article,  when  pure, 
requires  care  in  its  administration.    From  a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
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grain  may  be  directed  every  one  or  two  hours  till  a  safficient  num- 
ber of  watery  stools  are  procured.  The  intervals  between  the  days 
of  its  administration  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient 
and  the  prostration  occasioned  by  its  operation.  The  bitartrate  of 
potash,  given  in  pretty  large  doses  in  a  concentrated  aolution,  fre- 
quently acta  eEBciently.  This  remedy  and  jalap  form  an  efficieat 
combination. 

The  treatment  of  cardiac  dropsy  is  sometimea  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  effused  liquid  is  rapidly  and  completely  absorbed. 
The  patient  experiences  so  much  relief  that  he  is  encouraged  U> 
hope  for  recovery.  This  the  physician  does  not  ejpect,  but  he 
may  hope  to  postpone  the  recurrence  of  dropsy  by  strengthening 
the  heart  and  removing  causes  which  exist  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
struction due  to  the  cardiac  affection.  Anoemia  predisposes  power- 
fully to  dropsical  effusion.  The  restoration  of  the  blood  to  its 
normal  condition  may  secure  long  exemption  from  recurrence  of 
the  dropsy.  If,  however,  the  dropsy  he  altogether  dependent  on 
the  obstruction  caused  by  the  cardiac  aQeclion,  some  degree  of  pal- 
liation is  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  accumulation  of  effused 
liquid  remains  and  augments,  often,  notwithstanding  appropriate 
measures  of  treatment.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the 
patient  be  obliged  to  remain  much  of  the  time  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture on  account  of  dyspncea.  The  coexistence  of  Bright's  disease 
also  lessens  greatly  the  prospect  of  relief,  but  this  combination,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  less  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Tem- 
porary relief  is  sometimes  obtained  by  puncturing  tbe  lower  extre- 
mities, water  draining  away  in  abundance  through  the  arlJScial 
openings,  Numerous  minute  punctures  may  be  made  with  a  fine 
needle,  not  deep  or  large  enough  to  occa.Hion  either  pain  or  hemor- 
rhage. These  may  be  frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  observed 
unpleasant  results  from  this  mode  of  making  punctures.  If  the 
size  of  the  punctures  be  sufficient  to  cause  visible  wounds,  there  ifl 
a  liability  to  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  gangrene,  which  ren- 
ders the  operation  of  doubtful  expediency.  This  remark  ia  also 
applicable  to  incisions,  which  some  writers  have  advised.  The 
great  distension  of  the  integument  of  the  lower  extremities  in  some 
instances  gives  rise  to  fissures  and  ulcerations,  through  which  ihe 
effused  liquid  freely  escapes.  When  these  occur,  it  ia  not  wise  W 
attempt  to  heal  them  promptly. 

An  important  part  of  the  management  of  cases  of  valvular  lesions 
relates  to  the  communications  on  the  subject  to  be  made  to  the  pa- 
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tient.  An  endocardial  organic  murmur  which  is  discovered  inci- 
dentally in  the  examination  of  a  patient,  need  not  be  announced, 
for,  if  the  heart  be  not  enlarged,  the  danger  is  prospective,  perhaps 
remote,  and  gratuitous  uneasiness  may  be  occasioned  by  the  patient 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  an  organic  affection. 
Unsoundness  of  the  heart  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  to  involve  liability,  at  any  moment,  to 
sodden  death.  Some  practitioners,  participating  in  this  popular 
impression,  injudiciously  apprise  patients  that  they  must  expect  to 
be  taken  ofif  without  warning.  I  have  met  repeatedly  with  instances 
in  which  persons  have  been  so  informed,  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  comfort,  usefulness,  and  even  their  prospect  of  preserving 
comfortable  health  for  a  long  period.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  lesions  which  give  rise  to  murmurs  are  often  innocuous,  the 
danger  being  prospective,  and  perhaps  remote.  And  even  when 
the  lesions  are  of  a  nature  to  involve  obstruction  or  regurgita- 
tion, and  have  led  to  considerable  enlargement  of  the  heart,  life 
and  comfortable  health  may  be  preserved  for^any  years.  More- 
over, statistics  show  that  sudden  death  occurs  in  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  often  involving, 
when  it  does  occur,  some  associated  morbid  condition* — for  instance, 
structural  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  leading  to  rupture 
and  extravasation.  Oases  of  fatal  apoplexy  occurring  in  persons 
with  cardiac  lesions  are  frequently  incorrectly  explained  by  im- 
puting the  occurrence  wholly  to  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

If  the  attention  of  the  physician  be  called  by  the  patient  to  the 
state  of  the  heart,  and  an  opinion  requested,  the  existence  of  lesions 
cannot  be  denied.  Truth,  and  justice  to  the  physician  himself,  as 
well  as  good  faith  toward  the  patient,  require  that  the  fact  should 
be  candidly  stated.  The  statement  then  should  be  accompanied  by 
aoch  explanations  as  will  serve  to  divest  the  fact  of  greater  import- 
ance than  really  belongs  to  it.  If  proper  pains  be  taken,  this,  hap- 
pily, is  not  difficult,  since  the  mental  condition  incident  to  disease 
of  the  heart  generally  leads  patients  to  accept  the  most  favorable 
view  of  the  case  which  can  be  conscientiously  submitted. 

The  prognosis,  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  should  be  cautiously 
given.  The  duration  of  life,  except  in  cases  of  advanced  disease, 
IB  extremely  variable.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  liability  to 
certain  accidents  and  incidental  affections  which  may  prove  fatal 
usexpeotedly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  often  live  for  a  long 
time  after  the  signs  and  symptoms  denote  lesions  of  a  most  serious 
character. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONGENITAL  MISPLACEMENTS,  DEFECTS,  AND 
MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Transpositions  and  expositions — Ectopia  peotoralis  cordis — ^Ectopia  oordiB  Tentralii — ^Ee- 
topia  cordis  oephalica — Deficiency  of  the  pericardinm — Bilocolat*  heart — Heart  with 
three  cayities — Deficiency  of  anrionlar  and  Tentrionlar  septa — Obliteration  n/t,  aad 
obstruction  at,  the  pulmonic  artery — Supernumerary  septum — Patency  of  the  fonunea 
ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus — Deficiency  and  excess  of  segments  of  semilunar  Talrts 
— Union  of  curtains  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves — Diagnosis  of  maltonnatSoM^ 
Causes  of  death — Coexistence  of  tuberculosis — Treatment. 

CrANOSis.  Definition — It^onnection  with  diiferent  malformations^Conclusions  respsot- 
ing  the  mode  of  its  production — Cyanotic  phenomena  in  various  affections  ezelosive  of 
malformation  of  the  heart — Diversities  as  respects  degree  and  extent  of  the  eyanolfe 
discoloration — Other  variations — ^Associated  symptoms — Diagnosis— Ptogaosia—Tmt* 
ment. 

The  various  raalformations,  etc.,  of  the  heart  are  especially  in- 
teresting in  their  relations  to  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  and 
to  embryology.  A  general  knowledge  of  this  subject,  however,  is 
important  to  the  physician.  It  is  desirable  for  the  practitioner  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  congenital  affections,  by  means  of  signs 
and  symptoms,  during  life,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  discriminate 
between  them.  The  study  of  these  affections  has  an  important 
bearing  on  a  subject  which  will,  in  consequence,  be  considered  in 
this  chapter,  viz.,  cyanosis. 

Treating  of  the  different  varieties  of  congenital  affections  only 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  practical  scope  of  this  work,  they 
will  occupy  but  a  small  space.  I  shall  follow  the  philosophical 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  late  treatise  by  Dr.  Peacock,  to  which 
the  reader  desirous  of  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject  is  re- 
ferred.* The  facts  relating  to  this  subject  which  will  be  presented 
are  derived  mainly  from  the  author  just  named. 

*  On  Malformations,  etc.,  of  the  Haman  Heart.  With  Original  Cases.  By  Tho- 
mas B.  Peacook,  M.  D.,  FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians^  etc.  London: 
John  ChurchiU,  1858. 
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CONQENITAL   MISPLACEMENTS  "OF   THE    HEART. 


The  misplacements  are  either  of  transposition  or  exposition.  In- 
stances in  which  the  heart  is  situated  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
are  not  so  infrequent  but  that  numerous  examples  have  been 
reported.  In  some  instances  the  other  viscera  are  likewise  trans- 
posed, and  in  other  cases  the  situation  of  the  heart  alone  is  abnor- 
mal. This  abnormity  is  not  incompatible  with  health  and  long  life. 
Bemoval  of  the  heart  into  the  right  side,  as  is  well  known,  occurs 
as  a  result  of  pleurisy,  with  a  large  amount  of  effusion,  affecting 
the  left  side.  The  organ  may  form  attachments  and  remain  fixed 
in  the  right  side  after  the  liquid  effusion  has  been  absorbed.  A 
similar  result  sometimes  follows  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of 
liquid  effusion  into  the  right  pleural  sac.  The  existence  of  pleuritic 
effusion  is  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  physical  signs,  and 
the  permanent  changes  in  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  affected 
Bide  enable  the  diagnostician  to  determine  the  fact  of  its  previous 
existence.  In  either  case  the  misplacement  of  the  heart  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  congenital. 

In  cases  of  exposition^  the  heart  may  be  situated  exterior  to  the 
chest.  These  instances  constitute  the  variety  known  as  ectopia  pec- 
ioralia  cordis.  In  none  of  the  instances  cited  by  Dr.  Peacock  in 
which  the  heart  alone  was  exterior  to  the  chest,  did  life  continue 
over  forty  hours  after  birth.  This  variety  of  ectopia  is  extremely 
rare,  excluding  the  cases  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  are  protruded.  They  offer  valuable  opportunities 
for  studying  the  movements  of  the  heart  by  means  of  the  sight  and 
touch.  In  another  variety  of  exposition,  the  heart  is  situated 
below  the  diaphragm,  and  in  these  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be 
an  external  tumor.  This  variety,  called  ectopia  cordis  ventralis^  is 
not  incompatible  with  long  life  and  vigorous  health.  In  another 
carious  variety,  the  heart  is  situated  in  the  front  of  the  neck.  This 
is  called  ectopia  cordis  cephalica.  In  all  the  cases  reported  of  this 
variety,  the  infants  have  died  shortly  after  birth.  These  different 
misplacements  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  inspection,  palpation 
and  auscultation.  But  in  cases  of  ectopia  cordis  veniralis,  the  mal- 
position may  occasion  so  little  inconvenience  that  attention  may 
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not  have  been  directed  to  it  during  life,  and  the  anomaly,  therefore, 
is  not  ascertained  before  death. 


DEFICIENCY    OF   THE   PERICARDIUM 


In  some  of  the  cases  reported  by  the  older  anatomists  as  examples 
of  congenital  absence  of  the  pericardium,  it  is  probable  that  there 
existed  pericardial  adhesions,  and  the  deficiency  was  only  apparent, 
not  real.  But  the  pericardium  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  wanting. 
Dr.  Baillie  described  an  instance  which  came  under  his  obeerTa- 
tion  incidentally,  the  chest  having  been  opened  to  explain  to  a  class 
of  students  the  normal  situation  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  heart 
was  bare,  lying  loose  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  pleura.  In  this 
instance  there  had  been  no  morbid  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart 
during  life.  In  several  other  examples  cited  by  Dr.  Peacock,  no 
troubles  pertaining  to  the  heart  or  circulation  had  existed.  In  one 
instance  the  patient  died  at  the  age  of  seven ty-five  years  with 
disease  of  the  aortic  valve.  There  are  no  diagnostic  characters 
by  which  the  existence  of  this  abnormity  can  be  determined  during 
life. 


MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 


The  malformations  of  the  heart  are  dependent,  for  the  most  part, 
on  arrest  of  development  at  diflferent  periods  of  fcetal  life.  Ex- 
amples of  the  biloculate  heart,  i.  e.,  the  heart  consisting  of  a  single 
auricle  and  ventricle,  are  rare,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
authentic  cases  have  been  reported  by  diflferent  observers.  This 
abnormity  is  compatible  with  only  a  short  duration  of  life,  death 
occurring,  in  general,  a  few  hours  or  days  after  birth.  The  pul- 
monic vessels  in  these  cases  are  given  oflT  by  the  aorta,  the  veniB 
cavaa  and  pulmonic  veins  terminating  in  the  single  auricle.  In 
this  variety  of  malformation,  the  arrest  of  development  takes  place 
early  in  fcetal  life.  Cases  in  which  the  heart  consists  of  only  three 
chambers  are  not  so  rare  as  the  preceding.  They  denote  an  arrest 
of  development  occurring  at  a  later  period  of  intra-uterine  exist- 
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■enoe.  Persons  with  this  malformation  have  lived  for  several  years, 
bat  generally  death  takes  place  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
The  cavities  are  two  auricles  and  a  single  ventricle,  the  latter 
preBenting  sometimes  a  rudimentary  septum.  These  cases  differ 
respects  the  arrangeinent  of  the  pritnarj  vessels.  In  some  cases, 
toth  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonic  artery  spring  from  the  single 
Tentricle;  in  others,  the  aorta  gives  origin  to  the  pulmonary 
.Tessela,  or,  if  the  pulmonic  artery  exist,  it  is  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  and  the  blood  is  supplied  to  the  lungs  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  Deficiency  of  the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa,  either 
or  both,  is  a  variety  of  malformation  vastly  more  common  than  the 
two  varieties  just  noticed.  When  the  ventricular  septum  is  more 
or  less  deficient,  the  imperfection  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
exists  at  the  base.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  the  division  of  the 
cavities  is  here  effected  last  during  fcetal  life,  Hence,  this  form  of 
■malformation  indicates  an  arrest  of  development  occurring  at  a 
period  still  later  than  in  the  two  previous  forms.  In  the  fully 
developed  organ  there  exists  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  a 
triangular  space  in  which  the  ventricular  chambers  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  endocardium  and  fibrous  tissue  on  the  left  side, 
:er  with  the  lining  membrane  and  a  thin  layer  of  muscular 
tissue  on  the  right  side.  The  average  length  of  the  sides  of  this 
triangle  is  about  seven  lines,  and  the  base  is  somewhat  wider. 
This  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  umitfended  space.  It  has 
beea  a  question  with  pathologists  whether,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  instances  of  deficiency  at  this  portion  of  the  interventricular 
septum,  it  be  not  due  to  rupture  or  perforation  after  birth.  Bouil- 
laud  contends  that  it  is  frequently  attributable  to  disease.  Dr. 
Peacock  .concurs  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  thus  attributable  in  some 
cases,  but  he  thinks  that  the  proportion  is  smaller  than  that 
claimed  by  the  French  pathologist  just  named.  Deficiencies  in 
both  the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  are  usually  associated  with 
other  defects,  and  especially  with  obstruction  at  the  pulmonic 
orifice.  The  former  are  probably  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
Jatter.  The  effect  of  pulmonic  obstruction  on  the  blood-currents 
prevents  that  complete  separation  of  the  cavities  (exclusive  of  the 
foramen  ovale)  which  should  take  place  during  the  latter  part  of 
,fcetal  life.  Considerable  deficiency  of  the  partitions  between  the 
Tentricles  or  auricles  is  not  uniformly  attended  by  marked  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  hearc  Persons  may  present  few  or  no 
indications-  of  the  existence  of  any  heart  afl'ection.    If  the  deficiency 
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in  tlie  septa  be  associated  with  mal -arrangement  of  tbe  primary  ves- 
sels, the  consequences  are  far  more  serious.  The  putmonic  artery,  as 
well  as  the  aorta,  may  spring  from  the  left  ventricle.  Virtually,  in 
such  cases,  the  heart  consists  of  three  cavities.  The  left  ventricle 
becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  right  ventricle  proportionately 
atrophied.  Life  has  continued  for  years  under  these  circumstancea- 
la  other  cases,  the  aorta,  as  well  as  the  pulmonic  artery,  arises 
from  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulmonic  orifioe  in  these  cases  is 
usually  obstructed ;  the  foramen  ovale  remains  open,  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus  occasionally  continues  pervious. 

Obliteration  of  the  pulmonic  artery  would  at  first  aeem  to  be  aa 
abnormity  incompatible  with  life.  Several  cases,  however,  have 
been  reported  in  which  death  did  not  occur  for  several  years.  In 
connection  with  this  malformation,  the  interventricular  septum  is 
often  defective.  The  ductus  arteriosus  generally  remains  pervious, 
and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  supplied  through  this  channel.  If 
the  ventricular  septum  be  complete,  the  foramen  ovale  continues 
open.  The  open  foramen  and  the  defect  in  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles,  instead  of  adding  to  the  danger,  aObrd  relief  to  the 
overloaded  right  ventricle  and  auricle,  without  which  life  would 
probably  not  continue,  except  for  a  brief  period.  The  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  greatly  dilated  and  hypertrophied  in  this  variety  of 
malformation. 

The  presence  of  a  supernumerary  septum  in  the  right  ventricle 
constitutefi  another  variety  of  malformation.  This  superfluous 
septum  may  be  so  far  complete  that  the  heart  appears  to  have 
three  ventricles.  In  its  efiects,  this  malformation  is  essentially 
similar  to  those  involving  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  pul- 
monic orifice,  and  with  the  latter  malformations  it  is  often  Asso- 
ciated. The  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus,  either  or  both, 
are  generally  open,  and  the  septum  between  the  ventricles  is,  in 
some  instances,  deficient.  The  duration  of  life  varies  according  to 
the  amount  of  obstruction.  In  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Peacock, 
death  occurred  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirty-six  years. 

Certain  ma  I  formations  consist  in  the  non-occurrence  of  those 
changes  which  should  ensue  after  birth.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
These  passages,  peculiar  and  essential  to  the  circulation  in  fcetid 
life,  remain  patent,  one  or  both,  aller  birth,  in  most  of  the  instaocea 
in  which  the  ventricular  septum  is  more  or  less  deficient,  and,  in 
general,  their  patency  is  associated  with  obstruction  at  or  near  the 
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pnlmonie  orifioe.  Wlien  the  latter  condition  ooezists,  the  right 
ventricle  generally  becomes  hjpertrophied,  but  to  this  rale  there 
are  exceptions.  If  the  communications  between  the  auricles  and 
the  primary  arteries  are  free,  the  right  ventricle,  instead  of  being 
enlarged,  is  sometimes  found  to  be  quite  small,  evidently  atrophied, 
the  blood  finding  a  ready  outlet  through  the  foetal  passages,  thus 
preventing  accumulation  within  the  right  ventricular  cavity.  It 
10  to  be  remarked  that  although  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
of  open  foramen  ovale,  obstruction  at  or  near  the  pulmonic  artery 
is  associated,  the  rule  is  not  invariable.  Hence,  this  obstruction, 
although  a  frequent,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  persistence  after 
birth  of  the  communication  between  the  auricles.  Patency  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  is  also  a  conservative  provision  in  cases  of  oblite- 
ration of,  or  great  obstruction  at  the  pulmonic  orifice.  It  is  equally 
so  in  certain  instances  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  closed 
daring  festal  life.  This  duct  remains  pervious  in  some  cases  in 
oonsequence  of  obstruction  at  the  aortic,  and  also  at  the  mitral 
orifice.  These  coexisting  malformations  account  for  the  persistence 
of  the  open  duct  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  the  latter  is 
sometimes  observed  when  it  is  not  thus  to  be  explained,  existing 
independently  of  other  abnormities  to  which  a  relation  of  depend- 
ency can  be  traced. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  malformations  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  ftinctions  of  the  heart,  but  which  may  lay  the  foundations 
of  disease  in  after  life.  Under  this  head  are  embraced,  on  the  one 
hand,  deficiency,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  excess  in  the  number  of 
segments  of  the  semilunar  valves.  Deficiency  is  of  more  importance 
than  excess.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter  leads  to  any 
serious  consequences.  The  former  involves^  in  certain  cases,  in- 
sufficiency and  regurgitation,  and,  probably,  a  disposition  to  take  on 
disease  greater  than  if  the  malformation  did  not  exist  Union  of 
the  different  curtains  of  the  tricuspid  valves  is  found  not  infre- 
quently in  autopsies,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases, 
may  be  due  to  disease  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  the  lesion  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to  birth,  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  in  the  instances  of  union  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tricuspid  than  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  appears  that  the  difierence 
in  tendency  to  valvular  disease  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
which  is  so  marked  after  birth,  is  reversed  during  foetal  life ;  in 
other  words,  the  tricuspid  valve  is  as  much  more  likely  to  take  on 
disease  before,  as  the  mitral  valve  after  birth. 
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To  determine  in  early  life  that  malformation  of  some  kind  exists, 
is  usually  not  difficult,  provided  the  abnormity  be  of  a  nature,  and 
sufficient  in  degree,  to  induce  marked  disorder.  Palpitation,  dys- 
pn<ea,  or  cyanoais,  existing  from  birLb,  or  ddveloped  shortly  afler- 
ward,  and  either  persisting  or  recurring  more  or  leas  frequently, 
point  to  a  congenital  difficulty.  To  determine  the  particular  kind 
of  malformation,  however,  is  a  problem  in  diagnosis  by  no  means 
always  easy.  With  reference  to  the  latter  discrimination,  it  ia  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  of  a  given  number  of  malformations, 
after  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  a  very  large  proportion  there  exists 
contraction  at  the  pulmonic  orifice.  Of  thirty-nine  cases  analysed 
by  Dr.  Peacock,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  pul- 
monic artery  existed  in  thirty-two.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  ia  view 
that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  obstruction 
at  the  pulmonic  orifice  exists,  either  there  is  patency  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  or  deficiency  of  the  auricular  or  ventricular  septa,  or 
both.  If  pulmonic  obstruction  be  determined,  the  chances  are 
that  the  last  mentioned  malformations  coexist.  Guided  by  the  law 
of  probabilities,  if  a  person  survive  several  years  with  manifestly 
some  cardiac  raai formation,  we  shall  seldom  err  in  presuming  that 
there  exists  pulmonic  obstruction.  But  physical  signs  may  convert 
this  presumption  into  a  conclusion  quite  positive.  A  bellows- 
murmur  referable  to  the  pulmonic  orifice  points  to  this  as  the  seat 
of  an  abnormal  condition.  We  have  seen  that  a  systolic  murmur 
may  be  referred  to  the  pulmonic  orifice.  The  ma.\imum  of  the 
intensity  of  the  murmur  will  be  at  the  base  of  the  heart  on  the  left 
side  of  the  sternum,  or  the  murmur  may  be  limited  to  that  situation. 
It  is  not  propagated  into  the  carotids.  Attention  to  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  of  the  heart  may  afford  additional  aid  in  the  diagnosis, 
this  sound  being  found  to  be  abnormally  weak  or  wanting.  In 
connection  with  a  murmur  thus  localizal,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  there  will  he  present  the  physical  evidence  of  enlargement  of 
the  right  ventricle.  A  diastolic  murmur  referable  to  the  pulmonic 
orifice,  or  a  pulmonic  regurgitant  murmur,  may  be  discovered, 
especially  if  the  right  ventricle  be  hypertrophied.  I  have  lately 
met  with  such  a  murmur  distinctly  appreciable  over  the  body  of 
the  heart,  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  and  at  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage. Communication  of  the  two  ventricles  through  an  aperture 
in  the  septum,  gives  rise  to  a  systolic  murmur.  A  murmur  thus 
produced  wilt  not  be  propagated  cither  along  the  course  of  the 
norta  or  pulmonic  artery,  and  will  have  its  maximum  at  or  near 
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the  base  of  the  heart.  By  these  points  its  source  may  be  deter* 
mined  with  considerable  confidence,  bnt  not  with  positiveness,  for, 
exclusive  of  malformations,  intra- ventricular  murmurs  are  occasion- 
ally incident  to  disease  which  cannot  be  traced  either  to  the  arterial 
or  anriculo-ventricular  orifices  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  localization. 
The  passage  of  blood  through  an  open  foramen  ovale  probably 
rarely,  if  ever,  gives  rise  to  a  murmur.*  The  clinical  study  of  cases 
of  malformation,  with  respect  to  the  physical  signs,  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  claims  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received. 

Of  the  causes  of  death  in  the  various  forms  of  malformation,  the 
most  frequent  are,  1st.  Cerebral  disturbance  resulting  from  the 
defective  aeration  of  the  blood  and  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and, 
2d.  Imperfect  expansion,  collapse  and  engorgement  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  dropsical  efi'usions,  so  common  in  lesions 
of  the  heart  originating  aller  birth,  occur  less  frequently  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  incident 
to  many  of  the  malformations.  Death  occurs  not  very  infrequently 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  cases  in  which  life  is  prolonged  for  several 
years.  Of  56  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Peacock,  in  which  patients 
affected  with  different  forms  of  malformation  survived  the  age  of 
eight  years,  in  9  tuberculosis  became  developed,  being  a  ratio  of 
16.07  per  cent.  In  six  of  the  nine  tuberculosis  cases  cyanosis 
existed  in  a  marked  degree.  This  appears  to  militate  against  the 
incompatibility  of  tuberculous  disease  and  venosity  of  the  blood,  as 
asserted  by  Rokitansky.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  diseases  of 
the  heart  developed  after  birth,  and  phthisis  are  rarely  associated ; 
and  the  inquiry  arises,  whether  there  is  a  law  here  applicable  to 
morbid  conditions  and  not  to  malformations.  This  is  a  question  to 
be  settled  by  further  statistical  data. 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  in  cases  of  malformation, 
may  be  embraced  in  a  very  few  words.  They  relate  to  measures 
to  protect  against  cold ;  avoidance  of  over-exertion  and  great  mental 
excitement;  together  with  such  palliative  measures  as  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  in  individual  cases  may  indicate.^ 

>  In  six  oaiefl  of  open  foramen  oTale,  reported  hy  John  W.  Ogle,  M.  D.,  assistant 
phjsioUn  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  no  murmor  was  discovered  daring 
Ufe. — British  Med,  Journ,,  p.  500,  1857,  from  Journal  de  la  Physiologie^  etc.,  public 
ioos  1a  direction  da  Doctear  E.  Brown-S4quard,  Janvier,  1860. 

'  It  ii  proper  to  state  tliat  the  foregoing  account  of  congenital  affections  has  been 
movtlj  borrowed  from  an  analytical  review  of  Dr.  Peacock^s  work,  written  hj  the 
author,  and  contained  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  Xo.  for  Julv, 
185S. 
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Bluenefis,  or  a  purple  color  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
mucous  surfaces  open  to  observation,  occurring  io  connection  witt 
malformations  of  the  heart,  has  been  considered  as  constituting  an 
aflection  called  cyanosis,'  morbus  c^ruleus,  or  blue  disease.  For 
the  sake  of  precision,  tbese  names  should  be  restricted,  as  they 
usually  are,  to  the  peculiar  coloration  due  to  abnormal  conditions 
which  are  congenital,  although  this  effect  may  not  be  manifested  for 
some  time  after  birth.  But  an  analogous,  if  not  identical  appearance 
of  the  integument  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  developed  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  also  independ- 
ently of  any  cardiac  lesions.  It  is  well  marked,  for  example,  in 
the  algid,  or,  as  it  is  ofien  termed,  the  cyanotic  stage  of  epidemic 
cholera.  This  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the 
rationale  of  the  blueness  which  characterizes  certain  coses  of  car- 
diac malformation.  The  nature  of  the  connection  existing  between 
cyanosis  and  malformations  of  the  heart,  baa  been  much  discussed, 
and  is  still  open  for  discussion.  To  consider  the  subject  at  much 
length,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  practical  character  of  this 
work.  I  shall  therefore  present,  very  briefly,  the  views  which 
seem  to  comport  best  with  our  present  knowledge. 

Cyanosis  was  attributed  by  Morgagni  to  congestion  of  the  venona 
system  caused  by  obstruction  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonic  artery. 
John  Ilunter  attributed  it  to  the  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  in  consequence  of  abnormal  communication  between  the 
auricles  or  ventricles,  or  an  abnormal  arrangement  of  the  primary 
vessels.  The  latter  was  the  current  doctrine  until  within  the  past 
few  years  the  explanation  of  Morgagni  has  been  revived  and  main- 
tained by  several  distinguished  pathologists — Louis  and  Valleix  in 
France,  Hasse  and  Rokitansky  in  Germany,  Jay  and  Peacock  in 
England,  and  the  late  Moreton  Stille,  of  this  country.*  Many 
distinguished  pathologists,  however,  still  adhere  to  the  Hunteriart 
theory,  while  some  adopt  both  explanations,  referring  the  aQectton 
in  certain  cases  to  venous  congestion  solely;  in  other  cases,  to  the 

'  Miunt,  bluo,  and  niK,  disease. 

■  On  CyanoalB,  or  Morbua  Csnileus,  by  Moreton  StlU6,  M.  D.,  Ameritan  Journal 
o/Mtdkal  SciencM,  new  series,  vol.  viiE.,  1M4,  p.  25. 
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admixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  or  to  the  combination  of  these 
two  abnormal  conditions. 

In  the  endeavor  to  settle  upon  the  true  explanation  of  cyanosis, 
the  first  and  most  important  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  it  be 
uniformly  associated  with  any  particular  class  of  malformations. 
This  point  is  not  readily  ascertained,  because,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  malformation  does  not  consist  of  a  single  abnormity,  but 
several  abnormal  conditions  are  combined.  Thus,  obliteration  or 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonic  orifice  generally  involves  an  open 
foramen  ovale  or  deficiency  of  the  ventricular  septum.  The  former 
induces  congestion  of  the  venous  system;  the  latter  occasions 
admixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood.  Analyses  of  large 
collections  of  cases,  in  fact,  show  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number, 
there  exist  pulmonic  contraction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  communi- 
cation between  either  the  ventricles  or  auricles,  or  both.  Of  62  of 
the  cases  collated  by  Stilly  in  which  the  condition  of  Xhe  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  reported,  in  53  it  was  obstructed  or  impervious. 
In  the  remaining  9  cases,  the  author  concludes  that  the  abnormal 
conditions  present  were  of  a  nature  to  give  rise  to  congestion  of 
the  venous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  in  6  only  out  of  71  cases 
collected'  by  the  same  author  was  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart  wanting.  Cyanosis  has  been  observed  when  the 
foramen  ovale  was  not  open,  and  there  was  no  deficiency  of  the 
ventricular  septum,  nor  transposition  of  the  primary  vessels ;  and 
contraction  of  the  pulmonic  orifice  is  not  always  present.  Again, 
oases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  blood  must 
have  been  very  freely  mixed,  as  in  some  instances  in  which  there 
existed  a  single  ventricle,  without  cyanosis ;  and  cases  of  great  con- 
genital pulmonic  obstruction  have  been  observed  without  cyanosis. 

In  short,  cons^ncy  of  connection  with  any  particular  class  of 
malformations  is  not,  as  yet,  established.  Cyanosis  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  any  fixed  special  anatomical  character.  It 
may  be  associated  with  numerous  and  different  abnormal  conditions. 

Continuing  to  regard  the  different  forms  of  malformation  as 
giving  rise  either  to  venous  congestion  or  admixture  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blood  (although,  as  has  been  seen,  both  effects  are  usually 
combined),  the  facts  adduced  by  Stills,  Peacock,  and  others,  appear 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  former  efibct  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  cyanosis  much  oflener  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  latter.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  obstruction  either 
at  the  pulmonic  orifice  or  elsewhere,  inducing  congestion  of  the 
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veins  and  venous  radicles,  exists  in  cases  of  cyanosis,  must  be 
,  exceedingly  infrequent,  if,  indeed,  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  the  instances  in  which  great  congenital  obstruction  at  the 
pulmonic  orifice  are  not  attended  by  cyanosis,  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained,  as  suggested  by  Br.  Peacock,  by  supposing  that  the 
right  ventricle  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  sufficiently 
hypertrophied  to  compensate  for  the  obstruction  by  the  increased 
power  of  its  contractions.  The  researches  of  Stills  have  sufficiently 
established  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  the  most  complete  com- 
mingling of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  either  by  direct  communi- 
cation  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  or  by  mal-arrangement 
of  the  vessels,  is  not  always  adequate  to  give  rise  to  cyanosis;  and 
that,  as  regards  intensity,  cyanosis  bears  no  constant  relation  to 
the  freedom  of  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
or  the  different  systems  of  vessels.  But  the  establishment  of  these 
facts  does  not  prove  that  the  commingling  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood  is  never  involved  in  the  production  of  cyanosis.  That  in 
certain  cases  this  is  an  important  element  is  probable.  It  is 
evident  that  the  coexistence  of  pulmonic  obstruction  with  either  an 
open  foramen  ovale  or  deficiency  in  the  ventricular  septum  must 
contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  admixture  of  the  blood 
through  these  communications;  and  hence  it  is  intelligible  that 
when  these  malformations  are  combined  (as  they  usually  areX 
cyanosis  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  result  than  when  either 
exists  independently  of  the  other. 

The  general  conclusions,  then,  most  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  that  cyanosis  involves,  in  the  vaat 
majority  of  cases,  if  not  invariably,  venous  congestion  due  to  con- 
traction or  obliteration  of  the  pulmonic  artery,  or  to  some  other 
malformation  which  occasions  obstruction  to  the  %)w  of  blood  from 
the  systemic  veins;  that  it  may  be  produced  by  obstruction  alone 
without  any  admixture  of  the  arterial  and  the  venous  blood,  but 
that  the  latter  may  contribute,  more  or  less,  to  its  production* 
The  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the  arterial  system,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  contributes,  not  alone  by  the  purple  color  which  it 
acquires  from  the  admixture  to  the  cyanosis,  but  by  increasing  the 
venous  congestion.  The  capillary  circulation  is  impeded,  and  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  retarded  in  proportion  to  the 
venosity  of  the  arterial  blood. 

The  blueness  of  the  skin  in  cyanosis  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
blood  contained  in  the  minute  or  capillary  vessels.    Now,  inasmuch 
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obstruction  of  the  venous  system  ocours,  frequently  in  a  great 
d^ree,  in  oases  of  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  arising  from  disease 
developed  after  birth,  the  question  arises,  why  is  it  that  cyanosis  is 
peculiar  to,  or  at  least  occurs  so  much  oftener  and  to  a  greater 
extent  in  connection  with  congenital  affections  ?  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  a  suggestion 
by  Dr.  Chevers,*  viz.,  that  the  capillary  vessels  become  much  more 
largely  expanded  when  obstruction  to  the  circulation  exists  before 
birth,  or  prior  to  the  full  development  of  the  body,  the  vascular 
system  being  more  readily  dilatable,  than  in  the  adult.  Cyanotic 
phenomena,  however,  are  not  exclusively  observed  in  connection 
with  malformations.  They  may  be  developed  at  any  age  as  a 
result  of  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  conjunction 
with  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood.  They  are  seen  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  obstruction  due  to  atelectasis,  collapse  of  lung,  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  etc.  They  are  well  marked,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  blue  stage  of  epidemic  cholera,  being  dependent,  in  the 
latter  affection,  in  a  great  measure,  on  capillary  congestion  pro- 
ceeding from  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  itself.  The 
appearance  of  the  tegumentary  surfaces  in  these  various  affections 
does  not  differ  essentially  frpm  that  in  cyanosis,  the  main  difference 
being  that  the  blueness  or  lividity  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  so 
extreme  as  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  congenital 
affections. 

The  discoloration  in  different  cases  of  cyanosis  differs  greatly 
in  degree.  Between  slight  blueness  and  darkness  approaching 
nearly  to  blackness,  in  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases,  every  degree  of 
gradation  will  be  manifested.  All  portions  of  the  body  are  not 
alike  affected.  Certain  parts,  viz.,  the  lips,  around  the  eyes,  the 
cheeks,  the  ears,  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  the  roots  of  the  finger 
nails,  and  the  genital  organs,  present  a  change  in  color  more  marked 
than  over  the  surface  generally.  The  blueness  may  be  limited  to 
parts  in  which  the  skin  is  delicate  and  the  capillary  vessels  abun- 
dant. The  degree  of  discoloration  varies  also  greatly  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  case.  Its  intensity  is  increased  by  fits  of  cough- 
ing, muscular  exercise,  mental  emotions,  and  any  cause  which 
excites  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  cyanosis  may  exist  only  under 
these  circumstances,  being  absent  when  the  heart  is  tranquil.  It 
18  always  increased  by  any  intercurrent  pulmonary  or  cardiac 
disease. 

I  Dr.  Peacock,  op.  cit.,  p*  128. 

16 
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Althougli  dependent  on  malformations,  cyanosis  is  not  always 
manifested  at  or  immediately  after  birili.  Of  71  cases  analyzed  by 
Stills  with  respect  to  this  point,  it  was  congenital  in  40,  and 
occurred  in  the  remaining  31  cases  at  various  periods  after  birth. 
It  may  not  occur  until  several  years  after  birth.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs  has  been  added  to  the  malformations,  increasing  the  venoQS 
obstruction  occasioned  by  the  latter.  It  has  been  observed  to  follow 
a  blow  on  the  chest.  The  development  of  cyaurais  al^r  birtli  baa 
been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  these  cases  a  comraunicalion 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  either  takes  place  or  ia  enlargeti 
at  the  time  when  the  cyanosi3  occurs,  Eupture  or  perforation  of 
the  foramen  ovale  may  happen  after  birth,  or  the  size  of  an  existing 
aperture  may  be  increased.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  interventricular  septum  at  the  undefended  space.  This  ex- 
planation is  based  on  the  supposed  importance  of  the  admixture  of 
the  venous  and  arterial  blood  in  the  production  of  cyanosis.  That 
it  is  applicable  to  certain  cases  is  not  improbable.  On  the  other  band, 
cyanosis  in  some  instances  exists  at  birth  and  afterwards  diminisbesL 
It  may  even  disappear;  but  such  cases  must  be  extremely  rare. 

Although  cyanosis  is  regarded  as  a  Jistioct  affection,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  it  is  only  a  Eymptom  of  certain  congenital 
aficQtiotis  of  the  heart.  It  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
individual  disease.  It  is  !isso<;ialed  with  other  symptoms  of  malfor- 
mation, viz.,  palpitation,  dyspncea,  etc.  When  present,  habitually, 
in  a  marked  degree,  the  patient  generally  is  remarkably  susceptible 
to  cold,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered.  The  muscultr 
power  is  deficient.  The  muscles  do  not  attain  to  a  full  develop- 
ment. The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  also  often  imperfectly 
developed  and  feeble.  Enlargement  of  the  pulpy  extremitiea  of 
the  fingers,  with  incurvation  of  the  nails,  constituting  what  ia  called 
"clubbed  fingers,"  is  observed  in  some  cases.  I  have  met  wilb 
this  charge  in  a  marked  degree,  in  connection  with  organic  lesions 
of  the  heart  occurring  after  adult  age,  not  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  involves  much  difficulty,  DiscoloratioD  of 
the  surface,  either  general  or  partial,  present  habitually,  or  occur- 
ring whenever  the  action  of  the  heart  is  excited;  existing  at,  or 
developed  shortly  after  birth  in  the  great  majority  of  instancca; 
accompanied  by  palpitation,  dyapncea,  tendency  to  syncope,  elo, 
either  constantly  or  in  paroxysms;  muscular  weakness,  abnormal 
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coolness  of  the  surface  and  susceptibility  to  cold  ;  these  are  diag- 
nostic points  pertaining  to  the  symptoms.  In  addition  to  these 
points,  physical  signs  denoting  malformation  of  the  heart  are 
generally  determinable,  consisting  of  those  which  denote  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  together  with  organic  murmurs,  the  latter  being 
often  referable  to  the  pulmonic  orifice.  The  lividity  due  to  certain 
pulmonary  affections  in  children,  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the 
previous  history,  taken  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  symp- 
tom%and  signs  pointing  to  the  lungs  as  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the 
absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  malformation  of  the  heart. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  malformation  of  the  heart  accompanied 
by  cyanosis,  is  unfavorable.  If  the  discoloration  be  congenital,  in- 
tense, and  persisting,  it  denotes  a  condition  of  the  heart  which  is 
generally  incompatible  with  a  duration  of  life  beyond  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  If  moderate  or  slight,  or  occurring  only  in  paroxysms, 
patients  sometimes  live  for  many  years,  and  even  long  life  is  pos- 
flible.  The  statistics  collected  by  Stilld  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  show,  at  a  glance,  the  diversity  of  cases  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  40  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  cyanosis  was  congenital, 
death  occurred  within  23  days  after  birth  in  seven;  between  23 
days  and  10  weeks,  in  three;  between  10  weeks  and  1  year,  in  seven; 
between  1  year  and  10  years,  in  ten;  between  10  years  and  20  years, 
in  ten.  Of  these  40  cases  life  was  prolonged  to  29  years,  to  35 
years,  and  to  57  years,  respectively,  in  a  single  instance. 

The  treatment  of  cyanosis  resolves  itself  into  that  of  malforma- 
tions of  the  heart.  The  few  remarks  already  made  comprise  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  under  this  head. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


CERTAIN    AFFECTIONS    INCIDENTAL  TO    ORGAJJIU 
DIBEASES   OP   THE    HEART. 

FoRHATioit  or  Clots  xvd  FiBnixara  Cuagula  in  the  Catitibb  of  the  Heart.— CIoU 
fnrmad  after  daiith  and  at  tfae  cloie  of  life— FibriiiDUBcosgnU  formsd  daring  lifo— Their 
pathologic*!  eoDnMlIoiu — Their  fomiAtioii  in  orgmnio  mffeelions  dltheheul — 8;mpt«ii« 
denoting  tbelr  formatioa — FbjBickl  eigui  and  dinguoua— ProgDDtii — Tieatmaiit. 

PoLTFi  ur  TUX  Heart. 

AiraiirA  PB c to hib, ^Symptom!  ohsracleriitic  of— DeieripUon  of  paroiysms — EieitiOf 
e&iuea^Puhologieni  charaotei  and  relstloDS— Infreqaetuty  of  tb>  ■ffeatian — iDSurae* 
of  »ge  ind  jw — Qraiity  and  prognoBi* — DiagnoBii — TreMment. 

Khlarsembht  or  tbk  TbThoii.  Boor  and  Phomiwbkci  o»  thb  Ens.— Phecomeu 
de«ariptiTe  of  the  enlkrgfiment  of  the  thyroid  body — Morbid  appcuaocBt  of  the  hout  la 
fatal  easeB — CasBB  obBerTed  by  the  author — Soppoaed  pathological  lonneotion  wUh  •>• 
entirt  aotion  of  the  heart— PbenamsDa  deacriptive  of  the  prominence  of  the  •;<•— 
Different  eipliDationa — DiBgnoaia — Prognoaia  in  saeea  of  enlargement  oC  Ibe  thyroid 
body  and  prominence  of  the  eyea — Indioationa  for  trBatlDeDt. 

RiDU PLICATION  or  TUB  HiAHT-goDHDS— Different  Tarietlee  of  rednplioation  and  tUr 
relative  Infreqaenoy — Caaei  of  rednpliCBtion  of  both  aoanda — Cardiac  J aaioni  found  aClar 
death  in  caeei  of  reduplication — Mechaniem  of  red uptioalion— Bearing  of  the  Cacti  par. 
taming  to  rcduplioation  on  the  mechanism  of  the  nomukl  heart-aonndi — Hods  of  diltia- 
guinbing  the  different  rarietiea  of  rednpliealion — Pathological  import  aod  dla(&a(ti> 
lignifioBDoe  of  re  duplication  a — Treatment, 

The  caption  to  this  chapter  includes  several  pathological  events 
■which  are  liable  to  occur  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  but 
which  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  clinical  history  of  any  par- 
ticular lesions.  They  occur  in  different  forms  of  organic  disease, 
and  all  of  them  do  not  involve,  of  necessity,  the  existence  of  an 
antecedent  structural  lesion.  Hence,  although  these  events  are 
quite  dissimilar  in  character,  ihej  may  conveniently  be  grouped 
together.  The  first  of  these  events  which  will  be  considered  is  the 
formation  of  clots  and  fibrinous  coagula  within  the  cavities  of  the 
heart ;  the  second  is  the  occurrence  of  pain  and  other  symptotna  iB 
paroxysms,  commonly  known  as  angina  pectoris ;  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  body  and  prominence  of  the  eyeball  will  be  next  noticed, 
and,  finally,  reduplication  of  the  heart-sounds.  These  subjects  will 
be  treated  t>f  only  so  far  as,  with  oUr  present  knowledge,  they  arc 
of  interest  and  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
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FORMATION  OP  CLOTS  AND  FIBRINOUS  COAGULA  WITHIN 

THE  CAVITIES  OF  THE  HEART. 


The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  usually  found  to  contain,  afler 
death,  coagulated  blood,  or  clots,  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
Th^  are  found  oftener  and  in  greater  abundance  in  the  right 
anncle  and  ventricle  than  in  the  cavities  of  the  lefl  side  of  the 
heart  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  death,  the 
cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contain,  in  general,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  blood  than  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  size  and  number  of  clots  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  blood  remaining  in  the  heart-cavities  afler 
life  has  ceased.  The  clots  to  which  reference  is  now  made  are 
toTmed  posi-mortem.  The  blood  in  the  cavities  coagulates  after 
death|  as  it  does  when  drawn  from  the  vessels  by  venesection 
daring  life.  These  clots  are  variable  as  regards  size,  form,  consist* 
ence,  and  color.  They  are  sometimes  uniformly  dark  and  friable. 
In  other  instances  they  are  more  resisting,  but  never  extremely 
dense,  and  present,  on  the  surface  extending  more  or  less  over  the 
periphery,  a  layer  of  fibrin  devoid  of  red  globules,  or  haamatin. 
The  latter  is  identical  with  the  bufiy  coating  of  blood  coagulated, 
in  certain  cases,  afler  venesection.  It  is  sometimes  tolerably  firm, 
and,  in  some  instances,  probably  from  the  imbibition  of  serum,  it 
18  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  consistence.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  clots 
now  referred  to  is,  they  are  loose,  t.  6.,  not  attached  to  the  endo- 
cardium, and  not  strongly  intertwined  with  the  tendinous  cords  or 
fleshy  columns.  They  may  extend  from  one  cavity  to  another 
through  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifices,  and  into  th9  large  vessels, 
the  arteries  and  veins,  connected  with  the  heart.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  prolongations  of  considerable  length  contained  in  the 
large  arteries,  especially  the  pulmonic  artery,  consisting  of  fibrin, 
more  or  less  solid,  and  colored,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the 
presence  of  red  globules.  The  occurrence  of  post-Trwrtem  clots  un- 
doubtedly depends,  in  a  great  *  measure,  on  the  condition  of  the 
blood.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  formed  in  those  diseases  in 
which  the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the  blood  is  in  excess  (hyperino- 
sis) ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  colorless 
fibrin  in  the  clots  will  be  increased.    On  the  other  hand,  afler 
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certain  fatal  a&ectiotia,  as  ia  well  known,  tlie  blood  coagalates 
imperfectly,  and  sometimea  not  at  all,  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
being  filled  with  blood  entirely  liquid. 

To  the  clots  just  described  the  older  pathologiHts  attached  much 
importance.  They  ■were  regarded  03  ante-morlem  productions,  and 
included  in  the  class  of  the  so-called  polypi  of  the  heart,  being 
Bopposed  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  symptoms  during  life,  and 
to  be  frequently  the  cause  of  death.  That  they  are  formed  after 
death  is  certain,  but  the  question  arises,  whether  they  majimot 
sometimea  be  formed  during  the  last  moments  or  hours  of  life,  aud. 
in  fact,  prove  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  cessation  of  the  circa- 
lation.  It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  settle  this  queslioa 
demonstratively,  but  the  aflirmative  is  highly  probable.  That 
coagulation  docs  take  place  before  death  in  certain  cases:,  and 
arrests  the  circulation,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  coagala  that  are 
indubitably  of  ante-mortem  formation  will  bo  presently  consideped 
The  question  now  relates  to  clots,  loose  or  unattached,  and  not 
diflering  from  those  which  are  due  to  coagulation  after  death.  It 
may  be  readily  conceived  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
in  various  affections  exclusive  of  these,  at  the  close  of  life,  when 
the  circulation  becomes  so  enfeebled  that  the  blood  accumulates 
and  remains  nearly  stagnant  in  the  cavities,  coagulation  may  take 
place,  and,  to  quote  the  language  of  Prof.  Meigs,  "the  last  fetal 
blow  is  struck  by  the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  of  greater  or  less 
size."  The  distinguished  author  just  named  accounts  in  this  way 
for  sudden  death,  in  some  puerperal  cases,  during  syncope  induced 
by  assuming  suddenly  the  erect  posture,  when  recent  delivery  has 
been  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  large  amount  of  hemorrhage.' 
The  explanation  is,  to  say  the  least,  plausible ;  and  its  extension, 
by  the  same  author,  to  account  for  the  final  cessation  of  the  circu- 
lation in  vanous  chronic  anc^  acute  diseases,  is  not  irrational 
This,  however,  can  only  be  a  matter  for  conjecture,  since  the  clots  | 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  do  not  differ  from  those  whiiA  | 
are  formed  by  coagulation  after  death, 

Masses  of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  coagulated  fibrin,  an   ' 
often  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions which   furnish   intrinsic  evMence  of  having  been   formed 
during  life.     This  evidence  consists  in  their  density,  the  absence  of  I 
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red  globules,  intertwining  with  the  tendinous  cords  and  fleshy 
columns,  adhesion  to  the  endocardium,  grooving  of  their  surfaces 
by  the  currents  of  blood,  and  certain  changes  due  to  molecular 
disintegration  or  decomposition.  These  characters  denote  that 
they  are  not  produced  by  coagulation  after  death,  nor  as  the  final 
event  in  the  act  of  dying,  although  they  frequently  prove  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  circulation.  The  date  of  their 
formation  may  be  days  and  possibly  weeks  anterior  to  death. 
These  coagula  differ  greatly  in  size  and  configuration.  They  may 
be  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  left,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  but  more  frequently  in  the  latter,  and  ofltener  in 
the  auricle  than  in  the  ventricle.  They  are  frequently  connected 
with  the  tendinous  cords  or  fleshy  columns,  with  which  they  are 
often  very  closely  and  strongly  intertwined,  the  latter  fact  being 
alone  sufficient  to  show  their  ante-mortem  formation.  The  play  of 
the  valves,  when  coagulation  is  taking  place,  causes  the  fibrin  to 
adhere  to  these  parts,  precisely  as  it  is  collected  for  experimental 
purposes,  by  whipping  with  a  bundle  of  small  sticks  blood  drawn 
from  the  body.  By  this  whipping  process  the  red  corpuscles  are 
expelled,  and  the  coagula  consist  of  pure  fibrin.  They  are  some- 
times closely  adherent  to  the  endocardium,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  this  ever  occurs  by  means  of  an  organized  attachment.  In  the 
instances  in  which  they  seem  to  be  grafted  into  the  heart,  the 
coagulated  fibrin  is  probably  deposited  on  an  organized  exudation 
or  morbid  growth.  The  opinion  held  by  Hope,  and  even  by  some 
eminent  pathologists  of  the  present  day,  that  masses  of  coagulated 
fibrin  may  become  organized,  increase  by  a  process  of  growth,  and 
undergo  transformations  of  texture  dependent  on  abnormal  nutri- 
tion, must  be  considered  untenable.  In  the  heart,  as  elsewhere, 
the  fibrinous  element  of  the  blood,  whenever  isolated  and  solidiBed, 
becomes,  virtually,  a  foreign  substance  incapable  of  organization. 
The  fibrinous  masses  are  sometimes  found  to  contain  collections  of 
liquid,  varying  in  color  and  consistence,  presenting  an  appearance 
of  unilocular  or  multilocular  cysts.  They  have  been  said  to  con- 
tain pus  and  softened  tuberculous  deposit.  The  latter  statement 
has  not  been  substantiated  by  adequate  examinations.  Either  the 
liquefied  portions  have  been  imbibed  from  without  or  they  are  due 
to  disintegration  or  decomposition  commencing  within  the  solid 
masses;  and  although  these  portions  may  present  the  gross  appear- 
ances of  purulent  or  tuberculous  matter,  the  microscopical  charac- 
ters of  the  latter  are  wanting. 
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In  this  account  of  fibrinous  coagula,  reference  is  bad  to  the 
formation  of  masses  of  considerable  size,  attributable  to  coagulation. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  deposits  due  to  exudation, 
in  other  words,  concretions  of  lymph,  the  size  of  which  may  be  in- 
creased by  layers  of  fibrin,  constituting  the  vegetationa  or  excree- 
cences  so  often  found  attached  to  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the 
heart.  These  have  been  already  noticed  in  treating  of  valvular 
lesions,  and  they  will  be  agaiu  considered  in  connection  with  endo- 
carditis. They  differ  from  the  formations  now  under  consideratioo 
in  this  respect,  viz:  they  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  cavities 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  more  especially  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Fibrinous  coagula  occur  iu  various  pathological  connections, 
some  of  which  are,  as  yet,  imperfectly  understood.  They  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  and  stagnation  of  blood  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  So  far,  the  conditions  involved  in  their  fornj- 
fttion  are  mechanical.  Conditions  pertaioing  to  the  blood  itself 
favor,  and  may  be  sufiicient  for  their  formation.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is  an  inordinate  proportion  of  fibrin,  either  from  its  being 
positively  increased,  or  relatively,  in  consequence  of  the  other  ecu- 
stituents  of  the  blood  being  diminished.  Hence,  fibrinous  coagola 
are  liable  to  occur  in  certain  affections  characterized  by  the  excess 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  especially  when  the  mechanical  conditions 
are  combined.  This  combination  exists  especially  in  pneumonia, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  coagnla 
are  found  which  must  have  been  formed  during  life.'  It  aJao  exists 
in  cases  of  death  after  excessive  loss  of  fluids,  as  in  epidemic  cholera. 
Infiammation  of  the  endocardium  disposes  to  coagulation,  partly 
from  the  presence  of  deposits  of  exuded  lymph,  and  perhaps,  also, 
as  stated  by  Kokitansky,  from  the  contamination  of  the  blood  in 
consequence  of  the  admixture  of  the  infiammatory  products  carried 
into  the  circulatioD.  If  this  latter  statement  be  correct,  it  is  intel- 
ligible that  ft  similar  contamination  from  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation  derived  from  other  situations  than  the  heart,  may  lead  to 
the  same  result.  The  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  diseased.    Some  years  since 

>  Vidi  Traite  Pr&tiqna  de  1&  FD«umoaie,  par  Orisolle.     GrisoUe  eatabliihe*  bf 

oomparitfre  obserratiouB,  that  dense  QbriiiDua  aoagula,  adheient  oc  cloaely  into- 
twined  irilh.  the  tendinoua  cords  or  neeh;  colamna,  are  not  onl;  often  ionnd  kftei 
death  in  eases  of  pnetunonia,  but  rarely  in  fatal  caaea  of  typhoid  fevnr,  peritoiJIia, 
eraptlve  fevers,  and  oerebral  maladies.  Op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  70  c(  ttq.  See,  abOi 
Bichardsoa's  priio  ssBay  Onth'e  Cause  of  the  Congulntion  of  the  Blood,  London,  IBS  J. 
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a  heart  was  presented  to  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  C.  H.  Baker,  in 
which  the  curtains  of  the  tricuspid  valve  were  literally  tied  firmly 
together  by  a  mass  of  dense,  colorless  fibrin,  portions  of  which  were 
dosely  intertwined  with  the  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles, 
a  prolongation  of  the  fibrinous  mass  extending  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  obstruotion  of  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  orifice  was  com- 
plete. The  person  had  been  in  ill  health,  but  complaining  of  no 
definite  ailments,  and  not  under  medical  treatment.  He  was  found 
dead  in  bed,  and  an  examination  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
coroner  disclosed  no  other  cause  of  death  than  that  stated.  The 
hearty  exclusive  of  the  fibrinous  mass  mentioned,  was  devoid  of 
morbid  appearances.  It  was  not  enlarged,  and  the  valves  were 
Bound.  The  various  pathological  conditions,  irrespective  of  those 
pertaining  to  the  heart,  under  which  fibrinous  coagula  are  formed, 
constitute  a  field  for  clinical  study,  which  claims  more  attention 
than  it  has  as  yet  received.  I  shall  content  myself  with  this  remark, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  formation  of  coagula  as  incidental  to 
organic  affections  of  the  heart.^ 

The  conditions  derived  from  organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  under 
which  fibrinous  coagula  are  liable  to  occur,  are  mainly  mechanical, 
consisting  of  the  accumulation  and  stagnation  of  blood  within  the 
cavities.  The  latter  efiects,  as  has  been  seen,  follow  obstruction  of 
the  orifices  and  dilatation  with  great  weakness  of  the  organ.  In 
cases  of  mitral  obstruction  which  has  eventuated  in  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  time  arrives,  if  life  be  sufiiciently 
prolonged,  when  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  constantly  dis- 
tended, the  ventricular  contractions  being  so  feeble  as  to  propel  but 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  into  the  engorged  pulmonary  vessels. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  fibrin  may  coagulate,  becoming 
adherent  to  the  tendinous  cords  and  fieshy  columns,  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  obstructing  the  auriculo- ven- 
tricular orifice,  and  thus  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Or, 
if  there  exist  aortic  lesions  involving  obstruction  or  regurgitation, 
the  left  ventricle,  after  a  time,  reaches  the  limit  of  hypertrophic 
enlargement,  and  dilatation  predominates,  with  consequent  weak- 
ness, and  inability  to  expel  but  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of  this 
cavity.  The  same  result  may  take  place  here,  but  it  occurs  more 
infrequently  than  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  side.     Extrinsic 

*  The  pri2e  essaj  hy  Dr.  Richardson  maj  be  consulted  with  advantage  on  this 
■Qbject. 
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causes,  which  weaken  the  heart,  and  certaio  states  of  the  blood 
favoring  coagulation,  will  contribute  to,  and  may  saffioe  for  the 
occurrence  of  this  accident.  The  formatioa  of  coagula  may  lead 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  in- 
stancoa  of  sudden  death,  it  is  to  be  thus  explained.  In  other  cases, 
life  continues  for  some  time  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  heart,  dating  from  the  epoch  when  coagula- 
tion took  place.  The  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  coagula,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  they  are  formed 
in  sacculated  aneurisms. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  the  formation  of  ooagula  in  oases  of  orgaaic 
disease  of  the  heart  are  certainly  not  distinctive,  but,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  they  oflon  point  with 
much  significance  to  this  accident.  The  significance  consists  in  the 
sudden  and  great  increase  lu  the  intensity  of  all  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  heart,  under  circumstinces  which  render  this  ex- 
planation reasonable,  and  when  the  striking  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient  is  not  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  The  reasoning 
is  by  exclusion  rather  than  by  positive  diagnostic  evidence.  Tbe 
formation  of  coagula  is  to  be  strongly  suspected  if  a  person  known 
to  have  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  which  has  eventuated  in 
dilatation,  be  abruptly  seized  with  notable  increase  of  dyspncea, 
amounting  to  orthopncea,  and  persistent,  with  a  distressing  sense  of 
oppression  at  the  priecordia;  the  heart  becoming  irregular  and 
tumultuous ;  the  pulse  correspondingly  disordered,  extremely  fre- 
quent, and  feeble ;  and  the  more  remote  symptomatic  pfaeuomeDa, 
such  as  lividity,  dropsical  effusion,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
being  aggravated  in  proportion.  This  suspicion  is  resolved  into 
an  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  with  great  confidence,  if  a 
careful  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  no  intercurrent  pulmonary 
disease,  nor  a  superadded  cardiao  affection  adequate  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  alteration  which  has  ensued.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  symptoms  and  condition  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident  is  important  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
case  have  not  been  previously  under  observation,  the  practitioner  ia 
not  so  well  prepared  to  eslin^ate  properly  the  change  as  when  it 
takes  place  under  his  own  eyes.  He  can  neither  appreciate  its 
extent  nor  its  suddenness,  and  the  latter  is  an  essential  point  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  practicability  of  the  diagnosis  presupposes  that 
the  coagula  occasion  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  consequence 
either  of  the  space  which  they  occupy,  their  situation  at  or  near 
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the  orifices,  or  their  interference  with  the  proper  play  of  the  valves. 
A  mass  of  fibrin,  of  considerable  size,  situated  in  the  auricular  ap- 
pendix, or  attached  at  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  may  not  give  rise 
to  a  degree  of  disturbance  greater  than  seems  fairly  attributable  to 
the  organic  lesions,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascertained. 
So,  if  the  coagula  are  slowly  formed,  the  symptoms  are  gradually 
developed,  and  the  diagnosis,  under  these  circumstances,  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

Physical  signs  furnish  but  little  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  The  pre- 
sence of  coagula  may  occasion  an  endocardial  murmur,  but,  as  a 
rale,  it  is  wanting,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  enfeebled  action 
of  the  heart.  Moreover,  a  newly-developed  murmur,  produced 
within  a  ventricular,  or,  possibly,  an  auricular,  cavity,  can  hardly 
be  discriminated  from  pre-existing  murmurs  referable  to  the  valvu- 
lar lesions  which  are  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Theo- 
retically, either  the  tricuspid  or  the  mitral  valvular  element  of  the 
first  sound  would  be  expected  to  be  impaired  or  lost,  according  as 
the  coagulated  fibrin  may  impede  the  play  of  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  auricular  ventricular  valves.  But  weakness  of  the  heart  suf- 
fices to  diminish  or  annul  the  first  sound.  In  short,  the  diagnostic 
points  in  cases  of  fibrinous  coagula  incidental  to  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  must,  in  general,  be  derived  mainly  from  the  symptomatic 
phenomena,  not  from  physical  signs. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  formation  of  coagula  in  other  pathological 
associations,  is  free  from  some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  their 
occurrence  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart.  For  example, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  pneumonia  termi- 
nating fatally  this  accident  is  apt  to  occur,  if,  in  the  progress  of 
that  disease,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  suddenly  be- 
oorae  extremely  tumultuous,  frequent,  irregular,  and  accompanied 
by  a  degree  of  dyspnoea  not  explicable  by  the  development  of 
inflammation  in  another  lobe,  or  any  new  condition  referable  to 
the  lungs,  the  grounds  for  suspecting  coagulation  within  the  heart 
may  be  stronger  than  in  some  of  the  instances  in  which  it  occurs 
in  cardiac  affections,  for  the  latter  may  have  already  induced  great 
weakness  and  disordered  action  of  the  heart,  with  corresponding 
disturbance  of  respiration,  etc.  The  change,  as  regards  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  heart,  is  not  so  striking  in  the  latter  case  as 
in  the  former,  and  other  explanations  than  the  formation  of  coagula 
are  less  available.  Moreover,  assuming  that,  in  the  case  of  pneu- 
monia, the  absence  of  previous  cardiac  disease  has  been  ascertained. 
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if  the  presence  of  a  coagulum  give  rise  to  an  endocardial  murmur, 
at  tbe  same  time  that  the  striking  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart 
occur,  this  constitutea  strong  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrinous  coagula  is  in  tbe  highest  degree  unfavorable.  If 
death  do  not  speedily  follow,  the  utmost  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  days  or  possibly  weeks.  There  are 
scarcely  any  chances  for  improvement,  and  none  for  recovery. 
Bouillaud  entertains  the  belief  that  the  coagula  are  sometimes  dis- 
solved and  disappear.  The  ground  for  such  a  belief  is  so  small  as 
to  render  it  excusable  to  conclude  that,  ia  the  instances  ia  which 
this  favorable  termination  has  been  supposed  to  lake  place,  an 
error  of  diagnosis  was  committed.  Correctness  of  diagnosis,  in 
fact,  is  of  advantage  only  in  enabling  the  practitioner  to  decide 
that  a  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  As  incidental  to  organic  aflections 
of  the  heart,  however,  it  is  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  in  most 
instanees  the  condition  of  the  patient  prior  to  this  accident  was 
hopeless.  The  effect  of  the  latter,  in  general,  is  only  to  hasten  the 
period  of  relief  from  the  sufl'erings  incident  to  incurable  disease. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  follows  from  tbe  remarks  just  mads 
that,  after  coagula  have  formed,  palliative  measures  are  alone  indi- 
cated. These  consist  of  remedies  to  relieve  dyspncea  and  pnecor- 
dial  distress,  stimulants  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
revulsive  applications,  such  as  fomentations,  sinapisms,  and  stimu- 
lating pediluvia.  The  idea  of  giving  remedies  with  a  view  to 
dissolve  the  solidified  fibrin  is  absurd.  To  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  Ebrin,  when  circumstances  are  present  under  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  occur,  is  legitimate,  and  may  be  an  important  object  of 
treatment.  This  object  involves,  in  the  first  place,  obviating  aa  fer 
as  possible  tbe  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
by  measures  which  have  been  already  considered  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  valvular  lesions.  Sedative  remedies,  pushed 
to  tbe  extent  of  retarding  and  weakening  unduly  the  muscular 
contractions  of  the  heart,  are  objectionable,  among  other  reasoni^ 
on  the  ground  that  they  may  favor  coagulation.  Digitalis  is  by 
Bome  writers  regarded  as  a  dangerous  remedy  on  this  ground  to 
cases  of  advanced  organic  or  other  disease  in  which  the  organ  is 
already  enfeebled.  This  remedy,  however,  is  unattended  by  dan- 
ger with  proper  care,  if  it  be  true  that  while  it  retards  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  it  does  not  diminish  the  muscular  power  of  the 
organ.    In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  imjirobable  that  certain 
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remedies  may  favor  the  solubility  of  fibrin,  and  in  this  way 
preyent  coagtdation.  Various  alkaline  remedies  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  this  e£fect.  If  it  be  true  that  the  fibrin  is  held  in 
solution  in  the  blood  by  the  presence  of  ammonia,  according  to  the 
late  researches  by  Dr.  Bichardson,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  rational 
inference  that  ammoniacal  remedies  must  be  the  most  efficient  in 
fulfilling  this  second  object  in  the  prophylactic  treatment. 


POLYPI  OP  THE  HEART. 


The  clots  and  fibrinous  coagula  which  have  been  considered, 
were  regarded,  as  already  stated,  by  the  older  pathologists  as  mor- 
bid growths  resembling  the  polypi  met  with  in  the  uterus,  nasal 
passages,  and  other  situations.  They  were  called  polypi  of  the 
beart,  and  the  term  polypoid  formations  is  still  very  generally 
applied  to  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  pathologically,  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to  polypi,  since  they  are  not  morbid  growths, 
and  never  become  organized.  They  cannot,  therefore,  with  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  polypoid^  and  the  use  of  this  term  has  been 
designedly  avoided  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Abnormal  produc- 
tions, however,  may  occur  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  which 
are  analogous  to  polypi  or  polypoid  growths.  Grisolle'  gives  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  seven  cases,  which  he  states  to  be  all  the 
authentic  cases  on  record.'  In  nearly  all  these  cases  there  existed 
a  pedanculated  tumor  varying  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a 
ben's  egg;  in  six  of  the  cases  contained  in  the  right,  and  in  one 
instance  in  the  left  auricle.  In  all  of  the  cases  in  which  the  point 
of  attachment  was  indicated,  it  was  at  or  near  the  foramen  ovale. 
In  four  cases  the  tumor  extended  through  the  auriculo -ventricular 
orifice  into  the  ventricle.  The  peduncle  was  formed  apparently 
by  the  endocardial  membrane  which  generally  extended  over  the 
tumor.  The  form  of  the  polypi  was  pyramidal,  and  they  presented 
in  some  instances  a  smooth,  and  in  other  instances  a  lobulated 

'  Tnit6  de  Pathologie  Interne,  1852,  tome  second,  p.  389. 

'  The  miueiim  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medic&l  Improvement  contains  a  speci- 
men preaentiDg  a  tumor  hanging  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  left  aaricle,  supposed 
to  be  malignant  from  the  coexistence  of  malignant  disease  in  the  long  and  aboat 
the  elboir.     Vide  printed  Catalogne,  1847,  p.  88. 
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surface.  The  substance  of  the  tumors  varied  in  appearance.  In 
one  case  it  had  a  fleshy  aspect,  in  one  case  it  resembled  a  fungous 
growth,  and  in  two  cases  the  texture  was  fibrous.  In  every  case 
there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  auricle  and  the  corresponding  ven- 
tricle. 

The  formation  of  true  polypi  in  the  heart  differs  from  thai  of 
clots  and  fibrinous  coagula  in  this,  viz.,  it  goes  on  slowly,  and  con- 
siderable time  must  be  required  for  the  growth  of  a  tumor  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  occasion  serious  inconvenience.  Hence,  the  symptoms 
are  developed  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  not  abruptly  as  in  cases 
of  coagula.  When  developed,  the  symptoms  denote  an  organic 
affection  of  the  heart,  without  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  tumor. 
The  physical  signs,  as  well  as  symptoms,  are  not  distinctive  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  They  may  indicate  obstruction,  or  regurgi- 
tation, or  both,  associated  with  more  or  less  cardiac  enlargement. 
Taking  into  view  the  excessive  infrequency  of  these  growths,  their 
existence  can  hardly  be  suspected  from  the  phenomena  during  hie. 

It  is  needless  to  consider  the  treatment.  The  fact  of  some  ob- 
scure cardiac  affection  being  determined,  the  indications  will  ba 
derived  from  the  condition  of  the  heart  as  respects  enlargement 
and  the  symptoms. 


ANGINA  PECTORIS. 


An  extremely  distressing  and  grave  affection,  occurring,  happUjTf 
in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  of  organic  disease  of  heart,  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  angina  pectoris.*  This  name  was 
applied  to  the  affection  by  Dr.  Heberden,  who  was  the  first  to  give 
a  full  and  clear  description  of  it  in  1768.  The  affection  is  charac- 
terized by  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  emanating  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pnecordia,  extending  thence  in  various  directions, 
often  into  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  arm,  accompanied  by 
indescribable  anguish,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  a  feeling  of  im« 
pending  death.  These  are  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  affection 
in  a  severe  form.  The  praecordial  pain  is  variously  described  by 
patients,  being  lancinating,  contusive,  lacerating,  burning,  or  con- 

>  tiyx*f  ^^  strangle* 
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strictive.  Its  centre,  or  focus,  generally  appears  to  be  over  the 
heart,  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  It  is  sometimes  most  intense 
beneath  the  sternum ;  and  Yalleix  cites  two  instances  in  which  the 
greatest  intensity  was  referred  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.^  The 
pain  radiates,  as  it  were,  into  both  sides  of  the  chest,  into  the  back, 
extending,  as  already  stated,  often  into  the  left  upper  extremity, 
bat  sometimes,  as  in  one  instance  under  my  observation,  into  both 
upper  extremities,  and  occasionally  into  one  or  both  lower  extremi- 
ties. Dr.  Hope  met  with  several  instances  in  which  it  pervaded  all 
the  extremities.  Not  uncommonly  it  ascends  to  the  neck  in  front 
or  behiiM,  and  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  it  extended  to 
the  jaws  and  temples.  The  pain  in  the  upper  extremity  sometimes 
appears  to  end  abruptly  at  the  shoulder,  and  in  other  cases  at  the 
elbow.  I  have  known  it  to  be  felt  acutely  in  the  forearm,  and  not 
in  the  arm  or  shoulder.  Not  infrequently  it  seems  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  and  is  felt  over  the  whole  aflfected  extremity, 
even  to  the  fingers.  The  pain  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  numbness, 
or  as  if  the  limb  were  paralyzed.  Numbness  referred  to  the  testes 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walshe  as  a  rare  concomitant.  Tenderness  to 
the  touch,  or  hypersesthesia  of  the  integument  over  the  situations 
in  which  the  pain  is  felt,  has  been  observed  in  some  cases,  especially 
in  females. 

The  affection  is  essentially  paroxysmal.  The  patient  is  seized 
suddenly,  often  when  in  motion,  and  the  paroxysm  has  been  re- 
peatedly noticed  to  occur  in  walking  up  an  acclivity,  after  a  meal, 
and  especially  against  a  strong  current  of  air.  Instant  and  com- 
plete rest  is  imperative.  He  seizes  hold  of  some  firm  support,  if 
any  be  at  hand,  or  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take  a  sitting  or  recum- 
bent posture,  which  he  does  with  great  caution,  and  remains  as 
immovable  as  possible  until  the  paroxysm  passes  off.  The  pain  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  element  of  the  distress.  The  sense  of  suffo- 
cation and  of  impending  dissolution  occasions  hardly  less  suffering. 
There  is,  in  addition,  often  a  feeling  of  anguish  which  patients  find 
it  impossible  to  describe.  Dyspnoea  is  not  a  constant  element  of 
the  paroxysms.  It  may  be  present,  but  is  frequently  wanting. 
The  respiratory  movements  are  often  momentarily  suspended  or 
restrained  by  an  act  of  the  will,  from  fear  of  increasing  the  pain 
and  distress,  but  the  ability  to  expand  the  chest  and  breathe  regu- 
larly is  not  necessarily  impaired.    An  intelligent  patient  recently 

'  Guide  de  Mfideoine  pratique. 
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under  my  observation,  who  waa  subject  both  to  angina  and  pa- 
roxysms of  dyspnoea,  described  them  as  clearly  distinct  from  each 
other,  Dor  were  the  two  liable  to  occur  at  the  same  time.  Not  infre- 
\  qnently  the  respirations  continue  unafi'ected  during  the  paroxysms 
i  of  angina,  and  they  are  rarely  more  than  moderately  accelerated. 
Palpitation  is  often  present.  It  is  rare  for  the  action  of  tbe  heart 
to  be  undisturbeit,  certainly  if  the  paroxysms  are  severe.  Ofien 
the  heart  acts  with  great  violence,  seeming,  to  quote  the  language 
of  a  patient,  "as  if  it  would  leap  out  of  the  mouth."  It  ia  fre- 
quently irregular  and  intermitting,  the  pulse  sometimes  indicating 
vigor,  and  in  other  instances  feebleness,  of  the  ven iricu la rtson trac- 
tions. The  pulse,  however,  has  been  observed  to  be  unnaturally 
slow  during  the  paroxysms.  The  countenance  is  pallid,  and  ex- 
presses great  anxiety  and  distress.  The  change  in  this  respect  may 
be  very  striking,  a  deathlike  complexion,  with  great  haggardncas 
of  the  features,  suddenly  taking  the  place  of  an  appearance  of 
health.  Lividity  is  occasionally  observed.  The  surface  is  cold, 
and  frequently  bathed  in  perspiration.  The  faculties  of  the  mind 
remain  unaffected.  A  free  secretion  of  limpid  urine  takes  place  in 
some  cases.  The  reader  who  has  not  witnessed  a  severe  paroxysm, 
may  form  from  the  foregoing  account  some  idea  of  the  distressing 
nature  of  this  affection.  There  are  few,  if  any,  diseases  which  give 
rise  to  greater  suffering,  A  patient  who  experienced  the  excru- 
ciating torture  of  daily  attacks  for  several  months  before  he  foaod 
relief  in  death,  made  a  dying  request  that  I  should  examine  his 
body  post-mortem,  in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  thereby 
ascertained  which  would  lead  to  the  means  of  relieving  others  ia 
like  manner  afflicted ;  a  request  with  which  I  did  not  fail  to  comply. 
The  paroxysms  of  angina,  in  different  cases,  differ  much,  not  only 
in  severity,  but  in  their  frequency  of  recurrence,  their  duration,  eta 
They  do  not  always  have  the  severe  character  which  has  been  por- 
trayed in  the  foregoing  sketch.  They  are  sometimes  comparatively 
mild.  Tbe  affection  in  some  cases  commences  with  mild  paroxysnu, 
which  may  progressively  become  more  severe;  but  in  other  vasts 
the  first  attack  is  intensely  distressing.  Their  duration  is  extremely 
variable.  Often  they  last  only  for  a  few  moments,  but  in  some  of 
the  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  suffering 
has  continued  for  several  hours.  The  cessation  of  the  paroxysm  is 
frequently  as  abrupt  as  the  commencement.  I  have  known  a 
laborer  to  be  attacked  repeatedly  while  at  work,  and,  resting  for  a 
few  moments  till  the  paroxysm  ceased,  at  once  resume  hia  labor. 
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In  some  instances,  however,  relief  is  gradual.  There  exists  an 
equal  diversity,  in  different  cases,  as  respects  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
roxysms. They  may  recur  after  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  or  even 
moments;  or  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  may  elapse  between 
sacceesive  attacks.  The  paroxysms  are  apt  progressively  to  be- 
come more  and  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  and  more  severe. 
Patients  sometimes  have  repetitions,  more  or  less  frequent,  during 
several  days  or  weeks,  and  a  respite  for  several  months  follows. 
The  a£Eection  pursued  this  course  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
observed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  a  paroxysm  has 
once  occurred,  other  attacks  follow  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 
Clinical  experience  furnishes  very  little  ground  for  encouraging 
patients  to  hope  for  future  exemption ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  affection  will  continue,  and  become  more  serious. 
I  haye  met,  however,  with  one  instance  in  which  two  extremely 
severe  paroxysms  occurred,  the  interval  being  about  forty-eight 
hours,  and  each  paroxysm  lasting  from  three  to  four  hours,  in  a 
patient  aged  sixty -seven,  who  subsequently  never  had  a  recurrence, 
dying,  after  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease. 
The  paroxysms  of  angina  frequently  appear  to  be  induced  by 
some  exciting  cause,  such  as  ascending  an  elevation,  muscular  exer- 
tion of  any  kind,  mental  excitement,  etc.  But  in  many  instances 
they  occur  without  any  such  cause,  taking  place  in  the  night,  or 
when  the  person  affected  is  perfectly  at  rest  in  body  and  mind. 
When  they  recur  with  great  frequency,  slight  causes  seem  adequate 
to  determine  an  attack.  I  have  known  the  act  of  swallowing  solid 
food  sufficient,  so  that  the  patient  resisted  as  long  as  possible  the 
desire  to  take  nourishment.  In  the  same  case  the  paroxysms  often 
occurred  during  sleep,  appearing  to  the  patient  to  be  produced  in 
consequence  of  dreams.  On  account  of  this  liability,  he  hardly 
dared  to  sleep.  The  suffering  in  this  case  was  beyond  description. 
In  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  paroxysms  occurred 
only  when  it  seemed  fair  to  refer  them  to  some  obvious  exciting 
cause.  In  another  case,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  the  parox- 
ysms always  occurred,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  and  causes  which 
provoked  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  or  cardiac  asthma,  never 
occasioned  angina.  Cardiac  asthma,  according  to  Dr.  Stokes,  is 
frequently  confounded  by  practitioners  with  angina,  but,  certainly, 
these  two  incidental  affections  are  sufficiently  distinct,  although 
they  may  both  occur  in  the  same  case,  and,  perhaps,  simultaneously 
in  some  instances. 
17 
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We  come  now  to  inquire  what  ia  the  pathological  character  of  thii 
aEFection,  and  what  are  its  pathological  relationa.  The  points  in- 
volved in  these  inc|uiriea  have  been  much  discussed,  and  pathologists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  them.  Without  canvassing  dif- 
ferent hypotheses,  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently  clear  that  the  afiectioa 
must  be  considered  as  a  form  of  neuralgia,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
painful  element  in  the  paroxysms  is  essentially  neuralgic.  The  va- 
rious kinds  of  pain  are  those  which  belong  to  neuralgic  afiections. 
The  radiation  of  the  pain  in  different  directions  is  cbaracterisUc  of 
the  latter.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  the  pain  distinctly  follows  the 
course  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities.  The  identity  is  further 
shown  by  the  abruptness  of  the  attack,  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
paroxysm  frequently  ends,  and  the  completeneaa  with  which  it  dis- 
appears, leaving  no  trace  of  the  affection  except  a  certain  amount 
of  soreness  and  prostration.  Dr.  Ileberden  and  others  have  attri- 
buted the  pain  to  spasm  ;  but  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart 
sufficient  to  occasion  such  prolonged  as  well  as  intense  suffering 
would  be  incompatible  with  life.  Disturl^nce  of  tho  muscaltf 
action  of  the  heart  is  not,  as  a  rule,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
pain.  The  pain  in  some  instances  is  extreme,  while  the  movemeoB 
oF  the  heart  are  but  little  disturbed.  The  violent  and  disorderw! 
action  which  undoubtetUy  constitutes  an  element  of  the  paroxysms 
of  angina,  may  be  said  to  be  spasmodic,  but  in  the  same  sense  tbat 
functional  disturbance,  or  palpitation,  occurring  under  other  df 
cumstances,  involves  spasm.  That  this  element  is  distinct  from  the 
painful  element,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  functional  disttirbuce 
of  the  heart,  be  it  ever  so  great,  is  rarely  accompanied  by  modi 
pain.  Neuralgic  pain,  and  disturbed  muscular  action  of  the  heut, 
are  thus  two  elements  of  angiua,  which  although,  associated,  art 
pathologically  distinct.  The  term  carcUalgia,  were  it  not  appropriated 
to  denote  pain  supposed  to  be  referable  to  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  than  aDgina,  for ' 
the  affection  under  consideration.  This  term  is  applied  by  Forpl 
to  pain  seated  in  the  heart.' 

As  regards  the  pathological  relations  of  angina,  it  involves,  in 
general  terms,  the  existence  of  some  organic  afiection  of  the  heart. 
If  this  rule  be  not  invariable,  the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  they 
may  practically  be  disregarded.  Of  45  cases  in  -whicli  the  potf- 
mortem  appearances  were  recorded,  collected  from  various  sotirees, 
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uid  analyzed  by  Sir  John  Forbes  in  an  essay  published  fifteen 
fears  ago,^  the  heart  was  reported  to  be  unaffected  in  two  instances 
»nly;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
bea^  have  not  been  fully  recognized  until  within  late  years,  it 
most  be  considered  as  highly  probable  that  in  the  two  excepted 
instances,  structural  lesions  may  have  been  overlooked.  Assuming 
the  constancy  of  organic  disease,  does  angina  involve  the  existence 
of  any  particular  kind  of  lesion  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  dis- 
sections show  that  the  lesions  found  in  difterent  cases  are  not 
uniform,  and  that  they  do  not  agree,  invariably,  in  any  one  or  more 
appreciable  morbid  alterations.  The  heart  may  or  may  not  be 
enlaiged.  Valvular  lesions  are  either  present  or  wanting.  Calcifi- 
eation  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  the  only  appreciable  lesion  in 
some  cases,  but  in  other  cases  these  arteries  have  been  found  to  be 
entirely  healthy  and  free  from  obstruction.  Fatty  degeneration 
and  softening  are  sometimes  observed,  but  by  no  means  as  a  rule. 
In  the  two  most  severe  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
death  being  in  both  due  to  the  angina,  the  substance  of  the  heart 
was  firm,  presenting  no  appearance  of  fatty  change.  In  short,  angina 
bas  no  settled  anatomical  character  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  inci- 
dental to  organic  disease  of  some  kind.  The  affection  occurs  oftener 
in  connection  with  lesions  seated  in  the  aorta  than  elsewhere. 
Aortic  lesions  were  present  in  24  of  89  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Forbes. 
Judging  from  physical  signs,  as  well  as  the  results  of  dissection,  in 
the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  should  say  that 
lesions  of  the  aorta  or  the  aortic  orifice  are  present  in  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  instances.  But  that  these'  lesions  are  not 
essential  is  sufficiently  established.  Doubtless  some  one  or  more 
particular  abnormal  conditions  are  common  to  all  the  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  in  which  angina  occurs.  Logically  con- 
adered,  this  is  certainly  more  than  probable.  But  the  nature  and 
seat  of  these  conditions  are  yet  to  be  determined.  With  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  we  have  nothing  but  conjectures  on  this  point. 
There  will  be  no  advantage,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  con- 
sidering these.  I  will  simply  remark  that  the  hypothesis  which 
attributes  the  occurrence  of  angina  to  simple  weakness  of  the  heart, 
seems  to  me  to  be  without  any  foundation.  Not  only  is  the  heart 
weakened  in  a  host  of  cases  of  dilatation  and  fatty  degeneration, 

>  Cjolopodia  of  practical  medicine,  art.  Angina  Pectoris.  I  include  in  the  nnm- 
ber  of  caaes  of  cardiac  disease,  those  (four  in  number)  in  which  obesity  of  the 
heart  only  existed. 
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without  the  occurrence  of  angina,  but  weakness  by  no  meana  exists 
uBifortnly  in  the  cases  in  which  angina  occura.  In  several  of  the 
instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  a  paroxysm  of 
angina  was  the  first  event  to  denote  the  existence  of  cardiac  disease, 
and  patients  continue  for  a  long  time  to  take  active  exercise,  per- 
forming, for  example,  severe  manual  labor,  without  any  inconveoi- 
ence  save  from  the  recurrence  of  angina.  Tn  the  two  severest  cases 
that  I  have  observed,  the  patients,  even  a  few  weeks  before  death, 
were  confident  of  their  ability  still  to  work,  if  the  frequent  Attacks 
could  be  prevented.  These  facts  are  inconsistent  with  much  weak- 
ness of  the  heart.  Moreover,  the  physical  signs  in  certain  cases, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  show  that  the  heart  acts  with  vigor, 
and,  ill  some  instances,  with  the  abnormal  power  incident  to  hyper- 
trophy. 

According  due  weight  to  the  facts  just  presented,  angina  pectoris 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  neuropathic  affection,  incidental  exclusivelj 
to  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  dependent  on  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  different  forms  of  cardiac  lesions,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  ascertained.  With  this  view 
of  its  pathology,  is  it  properly  a  distinct  affection,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  individual  disease?  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  symptom;'  It  is 
symptomatic  of  cardiac  disease,  but  not  of  any  one  of  the  Taried 
lesions  to  which  the  heart  is  subject.  It  embraces  a  group  of 
phenomena  which  are  striking  and  distinctive.  It  derives  from  ite 
I)eculiar  features  a  strongly-marked  individuality.  It  places  the 
patient  in  great  danger,  irrespective  of  the  lesions  with  which  it  is 
connected,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  appreciable.  It  has,  thus,  all  the 
attributes  of  a  distinct  affection,  exclusive  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
secondary,  i.  e.,  dependent  on  pre-existing  disease,  and  this  is  tnid 
of  not  a  few  individual  diseases. 

Angina  pectoris  is  a  rare  affectiou.  Of  over  one  hundred  and. 
fifty  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  as  evidenced  either  by 
the  results  of  examination  after  death  or  well-marked  physical- 
signs,  the  histories  of  which  are  before  me,  this  com plicatioiM 
existed  in  seven  only.  This  infrequency  shows  that  it  depends  omt 
conditions  which,  so  far  from  being  associated  with  structoraB 
lesions  as  a  rule,  are  quite  exceptional.  Its  connection  vittA 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  might  be  considered  as  merely  ai 

'  (,  g.  Bellinghnra,  op.  cit. 
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coincidence,  were  it  not  that  it  occurs  only  in  this  connection. 
With  reference  to  the  constant  coexistence  of  organic  disease,  some 
writers,  it  should  be  remarked,  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  afiec- 
tion  may  occur  independently  of  any  cardiac  lesions.  The  rare 
instances,  reported  many  years  ago,  in  which  the  heart  was  declared 
to  be  free  from  disease,  have  already  been  explained  by  supposing 
that  abnormal  appearances  which  had  not  then  been  studied  were 
overlooked.  Another  source  of  error  is  in  confounding  with  true 
angina  certain  neuralgic  affections  which  simulate  some  of  its  phe- 
nomena. In  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  for  example,  pain  is  referred 
to  the  prsdcordia,  radiating,  perhaps,  in  various  directions,  possibly 
extending  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  and  accompanied  by  palpi- 
tation, but  without  the  signs  of  organic  disease.  These  are  aptly 
styled  by  Dr.  Walshe  cases  of  pseudo-angina.  They  bear  but  a 
remote  resemblance  to  well-marked  cases  of  angina  associated  with 
cardiac  lesions,  and  it  seems  warrantable,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, to  limit  the  application  of  the  term  angina  to  the  latter. 

The  affection  is  observed  much  oftener  in  males  than  in  females. 
Of  88  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  this  point  by  Dr.  Forbes,  80 
were  males  and  8  females.  This  immense  disproportion  shows  that 
a  very  decided  causative  influence  pertains  to  sex.  A  similar 
influence  belongs  to  age.  Of  these  88  cases,  in  72  the  age  exceeded 
fifty  years.  The  rule  with  respect  to  sex,  as  well  as  age,  however, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  without  exceptions.  I  have  met 
with  the  affection  well  marked  in  a  female  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  subsequently  died  suddenly  during  an  attack.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  occur  oftener  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  but  statistical  data  for  this  opinion  are  wanting. 

It  is  a  very  serious  affection,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
suffering  which  it  occasions,  and  as-  denoting  an  organic  affection 
of  the  heart,  but,  intrinsically,  it  involves  great  danger.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  death  occurs  suddenly,  probably  from  arrest  of 
the  heart's  action  either  by  spasm  or  paralysis.  This  may  take 
place  in  one  of  the  early  paroxysms.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
given  by  Dr.  Latham.'  But  generally  the  paroxysms,  becoming 
progressively  more  severe,  recur  with  more  and  more  frequency, 
and  the  fatal  result  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  intense  suffering, 
varying  greatly  in  duration  in  different  cases.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  organic  lesions,  irrespective  of  the  angina,  are  not  such 

1  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Am.  ed.,  1847,  p.  339. 
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as  to  be  incompatible  with  a  much  longer  duration  of  life.  The 
coinplicatioa  of  angina,  therefore,  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  adds 
greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  patient  may  experience  one  or  more  severe  attacks 
of  this  affection  without  further  recurrence  of  the  paroxysnu.  I 
have  already  referred  to  an  instance  of  this  kind  which  baa 
occurred  under  my  observation.  There  is  some  ground  for  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  affection  will  not  continue ;  but,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  chances  against  a  favorable  termination  preponderate  eo 
vastly  that  such  a  hope  ia  truly  a  forlorn  one.  Few  affections  are 
more  indeterminate  as  regards  duration  than  this.  It  may  deslruy 
life  quickly,  or  after  a  lapse  of  time  varying  from  a  few  weeks  10 
many  years. 

The  diagnosis  of  angina  pectoris  is,  in  general,  easily  made,  pro- 
vided the  practitioner  have  a  clear  idea  of  ita  distinctive  features. 
Its  paroxysmal  character,  the  attack  generally  being  remarkably 
abrupt,  and  often  ending  as  abruptly;  the  brief  duration,  in  moet 
instances,  of  the  paroxysms;  the  intensity  of  the  neuralgic  pain,  and 
its  radiation  in  difierent  directions,  in  most  instances  extending  ta 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm;  the  sense  of  suffocation;  the  feeling «f 
approaching  death;  the  indescribable  anguish;  the  pallor,  anxiety, 
and  apprehension  depicted  in  the  countenance— these  are  diagnostio 
characters  which,  in  well-marked  examples,  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Paro.xysms  of  dyspncea  or  cardiac 
asthma,  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  progress  of  diseases  of  tba 
heart,  present  points  of  difference  so  obvious  that  they  need  never 
be  mistaken  for  paro.Tyams  of  angina.  Tbeir  most  prominent  and 
distinctive  feature,  as  the  name  dyspncea  implies,  ia  difBcuUy  of 
breathing.  The  sense  of  the  want  of  breath  is  the  chief  source  of 
suffering.  The  efforts  of  breathing  are  labored.  The  patient,  in- 
stead of  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  is  generally  restless,  frequentljT 
changing  his  position  with  the  hope  of  finding  relief.  Thisdiffi- 
culty  of  respiration  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  angina.  In  Um 
paroxysms  of  the  latter  the  breathing  is  never  extremely  labored) 
and  the  patient  often  restrains  voluntarily  the  respiratory  mow- 
mente,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  distress  and  sense  of  danger.  ?»t- 
oxysms  of  cardiac  asthma  rarely  occur  with  the  same  abraptnes 
as  those  of  angina ;  nor  do  they  end  abruptly ;  and  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  much  longer  duration.  They  are  rarely  attended  by  acnW 
pain.  They  are  not  characterized  by  that  intense,  undetinable  an- 
guish and  feeling  of  approaching  death  which  distinguish  an  attack 
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of  angina.  A  patient  suffering  from  dyspnoea,  however  intense, 
looks  forward  to  relief  and  comparative  comfort.  A  patient  at- 
tacked severely  with  angina  feels  that  he  is  momentarily  in  danger 
of  death|  and  that,  were  the  paroxysm  to  continue,  he  must  inevita- 
bly die.  In  short,  if  these  two  affections  are  sometimes  confounded, 
it  is  from  inattention  to  the  points  involved  in  the  differential 
diagnosis.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  as  already  stated,  for 
paroxysms  of  angina  and  of  dyspnoea  to  occur  in  combination. 

It  is  somewhat  less  easy  to  discriminate  between  true  angina  and 
certain  neuralgic  pains  occurring  under  circumstances  which  cause 
them  to  simulate,  to  some  extent,  paroxysms  of  the  former.  In- 
stances, however,  in  which  there  is  much  real  dif&culty  must  be 
very  rare.  The  cases  of  pseudo-angina,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,  are  observed  in  connection  with  hysteria,  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  anaemia,  occasionally  gout,  etc.  They 
are  characterized  by  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  praecordia,  extending  thence  in  various  directions,  associated 
with  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  mental 
uneasiness  and  apprehension  which  the  latter  almost  invariably 
occasions.  These  cases,  exclusive  of  gouty  subjects,  occur,  as  a 
rule,  prior  to  the  age  when  persons  are  subject  to  angina.  They 
are  most  apt  to  be  met  with  among  the  young,  and  perhaps  quite 
as  often  among  females  as  among  males.  The  acuteness  of  pain 
which  characterizes  attacks  of  angina,  the  anguish,  and  the  sense 
of  dying,  are  wanting,  or,  if  the  latter  be  present,  it  proceeds  from 
the  vague  fear  excited  by  unusual  sensations,  and  does  not  consist  in 
a  feeling  so  intense  and  defined  that  it  cannot  be  resisted.  Pseudo- 
angina,  moreover,  lacks  the  abruptness  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  paroxysms,  as  well  as  the  brief  duration,  which  characterize 
true  angina  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  associated  disorders 
are  difierent  Persons  affected  with  pseudo-angina  are  hysterical, 
ansemiCi  dyspeptic,  etc.,  and  the  nervous  system  is  manifestly  dis- 
ordered. On  the  other  band,  persons  are  oflen  attacked  with  true 
angina  when  apparently  in  good  health,  and,  at  all  events,  the  dis- 
orders just  referred  to  are  rarely  found  associated  with  it.  The 
coexistence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  to  be  considered.  In 
most  instances  of  angina  pectoris,  cardiac  lesions  are  determinable 
by  physical  signs ;  and,  assuming,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  affec- 
tion always  involves  structural  lesions  of  some  kind,  this  is  a  point 
entitled  to  weight  in  the  diagnosis.  In  cases  of  true  angina  we 
may  expect  to  find,  on  exploring  the  chest,  evidence  of  organic  dis- 
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ease  of  the  heart,  and,  in  the  majoritj  of  cases,  signs  of  aortic  leeione; 
in  cases  of  simulated  angina  wo  may  expect  to  find  only  fanctional 
disturbance  of  the  organ.  If  the  pain  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  angina  be  due  to  intercostal  neuralgia,  the  latter 
affection  is  determineil  by  finding  tenderness  on  pressure  limited  to 
circumscribed  spaces,  by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertcbne  behind,  in  the  intercostal  spaces  on  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  chest,  and  near  the  median  line  in  front,  tenderness  at  these 
points  being  diagnostic  of  that  afteotion.  Finally,  the  question  as 
regards  the  differential  diagnosis  between  true  and  false  angina  can 
only  arise  when,  if  true  angina  be  present,  it  is  remarkably  mild, 
and  the  instances  in  which  tbia  afiection  ia  not  severe  are  very  rare 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

Neuralgic  pain  is  sometimes  incidental  to  the  various  fornna  of 
organic  lesion  of  the  heart,  without  constituting  angina  pectoris. 
As  a  symptom  of  cardiac  lesions,  exclusive  of  angina,  it  ia  rarely 
present  in  a  marked  degree,  and  often  wanting.  Pain  may  be  dne 
to  the  coincidence  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  but  in  some  instances  it 
is  evidently  seated  within  the  chest.  Aside  from  other  points,  the 
absence  of  the  strongly-marked  paroxysmal  character  of  angina 
suffices  for  the  discrimination.  There  is  no  evidence  thai  the  exist- 
ence of  pain,  or  an  occasional  symplorn  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  denotes  greater  liability  to  paroxysms  of  angina  than  if  this 
symptom  were  not  present 

The  treatment  of  angina  pectoris  embraces,  Ist.  The  means  to  be 
employed  to  diminish  the  severity  and  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
paroxysms;  and,  2d.  Measures  in  the  intervals  to  postpone  or  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  during  the  attack,  and  its  neuralgic 
character,  point  to  the  propriety  of  opium;  and  clinical  experience 
shows' that  this  remedy  is  more  efficient  than  any  other,  in  afford- 
ing relief,  and  bringing  the  paroxysm  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  given 
in  doses  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  suftering,  and  repeated 
after  short  intervals  if  the  objects  be  not  attained.  The  form  of 
opiate  selected  should  have  reference  to  a  prompt  effect  Lauda- 
num, the  black  drop,  or  an  aqueous  solution  arc  preferable  to  the 
powder  or  solid  gum,  on  account  of  the  more  speedy  action  of  the 
former;  but  the  salts  of  morphia  are  still  more  eligible  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ease  with  which  they  are  given,  and  the  greater 
certainty  of  their  being  retained,  A  convenient  mode  of  adminis- 
tration is  to  place  a  grain  upon  the  tongue.     The  succedanea  of 
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opiam,  such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.,  are  not  sufficiently 
effective.  They  may  be  employed,  however,  when  the  paroxysms 
leour  repeatedly  during  the  day,  and  it  is  not  deemed  judicious  to 
continue  to  prescribe  opium  freely.  Diffusible  stimulants  are  to  be 
g^ven  at  short  intervals.  Brandy,  or  other  kinds  of  spirit,  may  be 
employed ;  also  the  ethereal  preparations  and  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. Bevulsive  applications  which  act  quickly,  are  indicated, 
viz.,  sinapisms,  dry  cupping,  vesication  with  strong  aqua  ammonia, 
hot  fomentations,  and  stimulating  pediluvia.  These  several  means 
are  to  be  combined  as  convenience  and  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner may  dictate  in  individual  cases.  The  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms  and  their  brief  duratioi),  frequently  render 
it  impracticable  to  obtain  medical  aid  before  the  attack  has  passed 
off  Tt  is  therefore  important  for  the  physician  to  give  directions 
oonceming  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  his  absence,  in  the  event 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms — an  event  to  be  expected,  sooner 
or  later,  after  an  attack  has  been  once  experienced.  Efficient 
treatment  may  often  accomplish  much  toward  lessening  the  inten- 
si^,  and  perhaps  the  continuance  of  paroxysms  in  certain  cases. 
But  when  the  liability  to  their  recurrence  is  such  that  they  succeed 
each  other  after  brief  intervals,  and  are  produced  by  slight  causes, 
palliative  measures,  which  unhappily  are  all  that  can  be  resorted 
to,  succeed  but  imperfectly.  I  have  known  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  to  be  employed  in  one  case  of  this  description,  the 
severest  case  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  with  marked 
relief;  and,  indeed,  in  that  case,  this  after  a  time  was  the  only  pal- 
liative that  could  be  relied  upon. 

Under  the  head  of  *  measures  to  postpone  or  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms,'  little  is  to  be  said.  Rational  treatment 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  particular  morbid  condition  or  conditions 
involved  in  cardiac  lesions,  on  which  the  affection  is  immediately 
dependent,  cannot  be  laid  down ;  for  this  knowledge  is  not  yet 
acquired.  Nor  has  clinical  experience  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  striking  at  the  pathological  root  of  the  affection.  There 
is  no  special  medication  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  angina,  with  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  cure ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  remedies  exert 
a  positive  influence  in  lengthening  the  period  of  exemption  from 
recurring  attacks.  Owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  paroxysms,  the  latter  effect  may  be  imputed  to  remedies, 
when  a  protracted  respite  occurs  merely  as  a  coincidence.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  paroxysms  had  for  some  time  recurred  almost 
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daily,  I  was  led  to  prescribe  digitalis  and  bjoscyamus,  which  were 
taken  in  doses  sui£cieDl  to  all'ect  the  pulse  distinctly  and  obscure 
the  visioo.  The  patient  was  free  from  the  affection  for  three  weeks. 
He  imagined  that  he  wa-s  cured,  and  was  greatly  elated.  The  pa- 
roxysms, however,  returned,  beeoming  more  frequent  and  severe, 
and  the  case  ended  fatally  iu  a  few  months.  Here  wad  apparently 
a  temporary  suspenaioD  of  the  malady  as  a  result  of  certain  reme- 
dies; but  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  inefBcacy 
of  these  remedies  in  other  cases,  that  the  prolonged  interval  alW 
their  use  in  this  instance,  was  merely  a^equence,  not  a  consequence. 
The  treatment,  after  an  attack  of  angina  has  occurred,  with  a 
view  to  postpone  or  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms, 
resolves  itself  into,  Ist.  That  indicated  by  the  existing  cardiac  dis- 
ease; and,  2d.  Avoiding,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  exciting  causes. 
Certain  afiections  of  the  heart  are  always  present,  the  existence  of 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  known  prior  to  the  attack  of  angina.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  these  affections  in  different  cases  are  to  be 
determined  as  fully  as  possihle  with  our  present  means  of  investi- 
gation, and  that  treatment  pursued  which  would  be  indicated  had 
the  angina  not  occurred.  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the 
treatment  which  is  most  judicious,  in  view  of  the  lesions  witli 
which  the  heart  is  affected,  will  be  likely  to  prove,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  useful  with  reference  to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxyana» 
of  angina.  The  indications  falling  under  this  head  have  already 
been  considered  in  treating  of  the  different  forma  of  organic  dist 
ease  of  the  heart  in  previous  chapters.  The  exciting  causes  to  be 
avoided  are  those  which  experience  shows  are  likely  to  ocoasioii 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  Strong  mental  excitement,  violent 
muscular  exercise  of  any  kind,  and  especially  walking  rapidly,  or 
ascending  an  acclivity  against  the  wind,  excesses  in  eating  or 
drinking,  etc.,  have  been  observed  to  bring  on  an  attack.  By 
scrapulously  avoiding  these  and  other  exciting  causes,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual  experience  of  persona  affected,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  paroxysms  may  be  warded  off  which  would  other- 
wise have  occurred.  Important,  however,  as  is  this  part  of  the 
treatment,  its  effect  is  limited.  Paroxysms  often  occur  when  they 
are  not  referable  to  any  exciting  cause.  And  when  thus  referable, 
it  is  probable  that  often  the  exciting  cause  (as  the  name  implies) 
only  determines  the  particular  moment  when  the  paroxysm  takes 
place,  anticipating  somewhat  the  time  when  it  would  have  occurred 
spontaneously. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  THYROID  BODY  AND  PROMINENCE 

OP  THE  EYES. 


The  ocoarrence  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and  promi- 
nence-of  the  eyes,  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  may  be 
oonveniently  noticed  in  the  present  connection,  although,  as  will 
presently  appear,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  events 
necessarily  involve  the  existence  of  any  organic  affection^  and, 
indeed,  that  they  depend  on  an  abnormal  state  of  the  heart,  cannot 
perhaps  be  considered  as  conclusively  established.  It  is  only 
within  late  years  that  the  attention  of  clinical  observers  has  been 
directed  to  these  events,  as  connected  with  cardiac  disease.  The 
coincidence  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  with  affections  of 
tke  heart  was  observed  by  Dr.  Parry  in  seven  cases.^  A  few 
instances  had  previously  been  reported.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Graves 
dwelt  upon  this  coincidence  in  his  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine^ 
published  in  1885,  giving  some  cases  that  had  fallen  under  his 
observation.  Still  more  recently,  the  coexistence  of  prominence  of 
tlie  eyes,  together  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  has 
attracted  attention.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  McDonnell 
and  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  of  Dublin,  and  by  Dr.  Stokes.  The  latter, 
in  his  late  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Oie  Aorta,  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  In  our  own 
country,  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor  has  contributed  an  elaborate  paper, 
containing  an  account  of  two  cases  which  he  has  himself  observed.' 
Dr.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Eobert  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  London, 
have  also  reported  cases.  The  latter  gives  the  details  of  four  cases 
which  have  faUen  under  his  own  observation,  and  an  analysis,  with 
regard  to  certain  points,  of  twenty  cases  collected  from  various 
sources.' 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  is  variable  in  degree,  being 
considerable  in  some  instances,  but  never  so  great  as  is  often  seen 

I  **  Collections  Aroin  the  nnpablished  Medical  Writings  of  the  late  Caleb  Hilliard 
Fknj,  M.  D.,"  London,  1825. 

*  New  York  Medical  Times,  vol.  11.,  No.  3,  December,  1852.  Accounts  of  two 
eaaei,  with  remarks,  and  references  to  the  literatare  of  the  sabjeot,  by  Prof.  H.  J. 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Morland,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Flint,  are  contained  in  an  article  wliich  has 
appeared,  since  the  printing  of  this  work  has  been  commenced,  in  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joomal,  vol.  Izi.  No.  2,  Augnst  11, 1859. 

'  London  Medical  Times  and  Oazette,  May  24, 1856,  and  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  Jaly,  1856,  page  258. 
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in  Llie  ordinary  form  of  bronchocele  or  goitre.  According  to  Dr. 
Graves,  llie  limited  exteat  of  the  enlargement  is  a  point  distinctiTe 
of  its  connection  wilb  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart.  Both 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  body  may  be  affected  equally,  or  the  size  of 
one  lobe  may  be  disproportionately  increased.  Having  attained  to 
ft  certain  bulk,  the  enlargement  ceases  to  be  progressive,  and  the 
Bwelling  remains,  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  a  stationary  con- 
dition. Its  size  has  been  ob&erved,  however,  to  fluctuate  between 
certain  limits,  varying  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  Btrong 
arterial  pulsation  is  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  tumor, 
and  frequently  a  tremor  or  thrill  resembling  that  communicated 
by  an  aneuriamal  varix.  Dr.  Stokes  citea  an  instance  in  which  it 
was  mistaken  for  aneurism.  An  arterial  bellows  murmur  is  pro- 
duced within  the  tumor,  and,  in  some  instances,  also  a  continuous 
venous  hum.  The  latter  is  sometimes  musical,  and  has  been 
known  to  be  sufficiently  loud  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient 
Unusual  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  coexists  with  arterial 
murmur.  The  inferior  thyroid  arteries  have  been  found  to  become 
much  enlarged.  The  cervical  veins  are  notably  dilated,  and  yield 
a  continuous  murmur  or  hum. 

These  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  thyroid  body  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  have  been  observed  in  females.  They  have  not 
been  observed  to  occur  before  puberty.  Hysterical  symptoms  have 
been  present  in  some  instances.  Neuralgia  is  an  occasional  con- 
comitant. Anaemia  coexists  generally.  As  regards  the  heart,  the 
cases  have  been  characterized  by  long-continued,  excessive  acUoa 
of  the  organ,  or  frequently  recurring  palpitation.  The  physical 
evidence  of  organic  disease  has  in  some  instances  been  present  and 
sometimes  wanting.  The  amount  of  information  obtained  by  exa- 
minations afler  death  is,  as  yet,  meagre.  lu  a  fatal  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Marah  with  the  autopsical  appearances,  the  heart  was  eu- 
larged,  especially  the  auricles,  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
on  both  sides,  more  especially  on  the  right  side,  were  thickened  by 
morbid  deposit.  In  another  instance,  communicated  to  Dr.  Stokes 
by  Professor  Smith,  of  Dublin,  slight  aortic  lesions  existed,  and  the 
left  ventricle  was  largely  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  In  a  third 
case,  detailed  by  Dr.  Bcgbie,  the  heart  was  large,  soft,  and  3accid; 
all  the  cavities,  but  especially  the  ventricles,  were  dilated,  and  the 
valves  were  sound. 

My  own  experience  furnishes  but  little  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject.    It  is  not  improbable  that  examples  may  have  fallen  uodec 
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my  observation  without  having  been  noted,  inasmuch  as  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  subject  only  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Within  this  period  I  have  met  with  three  instances  of  an 
enlarged  and  pulsating  thyroid  body  in  connection  with  a  notable 
degree  of  cardiac  disorder.  In  all  these  instances  the  patients  were 
females.  In  one  the  patient  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
been  married  eleven  years,  and  had  had  five  children,  four  of  which 
she  had  nursed  for  twelve  months.  At  the  time  of  my  examination 
she  was  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  her  youngest  child 
was  two  years  of  age.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  com- 
meticed  shortly  after  the  last  confinement.  It  was  considerably 
enlarged,  and  pulsated  strongly.  It  is  not  noted  whether  murmurs 
and  fremitus  existed  in  the  tumor.  She  had  suffered  from  inordi- 
nate action  of  the  heart  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  not  irregular,  and  the  pulse  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  Her  appearance  was  not  in  a  marked  degree  anaemic.  She 
was  affected  with  intercostal  neuralgia.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  abrupt  and  smart,  with  violent  shock,  but  no  heaving.  No 
endocardial  murmur  was  discovered.  The  sounds  were  normal. 
Owing  to  the  large  development  of  the  mammae,  it  was  not  easy  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  heart.  The  patient  was  from  a  distance, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  is  unknown.  In  the  second 
case  the  age  of  the  patient  was  fifty-seven.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
fitrmer,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  hard  work  in  the  management 
of  a  dairy.  Menstruation  had  ceased  three  years  before.  Thirteen 
years  prior  to  my  examination  she  had  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
For  more  than  a  year  she  had  been  troubled  with  palpitation, 
occurring  especially  at  night,  and  produced  by  any  excitement.  It 
was  unattended  by  dyspnoea.  Considerable  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  body  had  existed  for  about  a  year.  On  my  first  examina- 
tion no  murmur  was  discovered.  The  situation  of  the  apex-beat 
was  normal ;  the  force  of  the  impulse  was  not  increased,  and  no 
abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds  were  observed.  A  year 
afterward  a  soft  systolic  bellows  murmur  over  the  apex  was  dis- 
covered, without  any  other  signs  of  organic  disease.  The  palpi- 
tations still  continued.  The  subsequent  history  is  not  known.  The 
third  case  came  under  observation  quite  recently.  The  patient  is  a 
young  girl  aged  nineteen,  presenting  a  healthy  aspect,  the  counte- 
nance not  denoting  anaemia.  She  had  been  conscious  of  increased 
action  of  the  heart  for  a  year.  The  pulse  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  had  been  even  more  frequent.    The  enlargement  was 
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moderate,  the  body  on  the  right  side  being  more  affected  than  that 
on  the  left.  There  exiated  strong  pulsation  and  a  bellows  murmnr 
on  both  sides  over  the  tnmors ;  also  arterial  bellows  murmur  and 
venous  hum  over  the  carotids  and  jogular  veins.  The  heart-soands 
in  this  case  were  intensified,  but  otherwise  not  abnormal.  No  endo- 
cardial murmur  was  discovered,  and  the  heart  did  not  appear  lo  be 
enlarged.     Prominence  of  the  eyeball  existed  in  this  case. 

The  view  taken  by  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  of  the  pathologiod 
oonnection  supposed  to  exist  between  enlargement  erf"  the  thyroid 
body  and  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart  is,  that  the  former 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  undue  rapidity,  irregularity,  and  force 
of  cardiac  action,  persisting  for  a  sufficiently  long  period.  Agree- 
ably to  this  view,  the  heart  may  or  may  not  be  affected  with  organic 
disease.  Prolonged  functional  excitement  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  abnorma)  condition,  and  this  condition  may  be 
associated  with  different  lesions,  or  the  organ  may  be  structurally 
Bound.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  been  reported, 
physical  signs  have  been  present  denoting  either  enlargement  or 
«Dme  organic  change.  It  is  evident  that  the  subject  claims  farther 
clinical  study,  and  that  the  data  are  at  present  insuDicient  to  wrar- 
rant  positire  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  thyroid 
body  and  those  referable  to  the  heart. 

Prominence  of  the  eyes  haa  been  observed  as  a  concomitant  of 
the  affection  of  the  thyroid  body.  It  was  noted  by  Dr.  Parry  in 
one  of  the  seveti  cases  which  he  recorded  of  the  latter  aflectioo. 
It  coexisted  and  was  more  or  less  marked  in  the  cases  reported  by 
the  other  observers  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  eyes  Is  peculiar  and  striking.  The  protuberance  of 
the  globes  renders  visible  a  broader  portion  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
surrounding  the  cornea  than  usual,  and  gives  to  the  countenanoe  a 
wild,  staring  expression,  which,  as  Dr,  Taylor  remarks,  when  onoe 
eeen,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  conjunctiva  and  other  coats 
may  remain  clear  and  transparent,  and  eometimes  the  eyes  acquire 
an  unusual  brilliancy.  The  pupil  is  not  affected-  Vision  is  unim- 
paired. The  condition  is  unattended  by  pain.  In  some  instances 
the  projection  of  the  eyeballs  is  so  great  that  the  lids  are  unable  to 
cover  them,  and  the  patient  sleeps  with  the  eyes  partially  open; 
ym  Dr.  IStokea  states  that  under  these  circumstances  the  sense  of 
tight  did  not  nulVer,  and  ophthalmia  was  not  developed  in  a  case 
which  ronmiiicd  under  his  observation  for  more  than  a  year.     The 
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aSbction  is  aometimes  developed  suddenly.  In  a  case  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Stokes  it  became  apparent  afler  a  long-continued  fit  of  coughing 
and  retching.  An  instance  in  which  it  occurred  during  a  single 
night  is  related  by  Robert  Taylor. 

The  rationale  of  this  remarkable  appearance  of  the  eyes  is  not 
fully  understood.  Dr.  Stokes  attributes  it  to  enlargement  of  the 
eyeballs  from  an  increase  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors,  and 
considerB  it  therefore  as  denoting  a  form  of  hydrophthalmia,  or 
general  dropsy  of  the  eye.  This  explanation  is  hardly  consistent 
•witli  the  absence  of  pain,  of  defect  of  vision,  etc.  It  is,  moreover, 
disproved  by  a  fact  stated  by  Robert  Taylor,  viz.,  the  balls  can  be 
readily  replaced  by  gentle  pressure.  The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  is  more  plausible.  He  attributes  it  to  "an  absence  of  the 
proper  tonicity  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  eyes  are  retained  in 
their  natural  positions  in  the  orbit,  and  some  amount  of  venous 
congestion  of  the  tissues  forming  the  cushion  behind  the  globes."' 
Erom  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body, 
and  that  the  latter  first  occurs.  Hence  there  is  room  for  the  con- 
jecture that  it  is  incidental  to  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  and 
if  dependent  on  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart,  it  is  so  indi- 
rectly. Another  conjecture  is,  that  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
body  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  are  different  effects  of  a  common 
pathological  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  latter  effect  being 
less  frequent,  and  rarely  occurring  without  the  former. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  I  can  contribute  from  my  own 
experience  even  less  than  with  regard  to  the  subject  just  considered. 
I  have  met  with  a  single  example  only,  and,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, it  has  occurred  since  I  commenced  this  chapter.  The  case 
has  been  already  referred  to,  being  the  third  of  the  three  cases  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body.  Abnormal  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action  preceded  the  prominence  of  the  eyes  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  projection  w&s  noticed  all  at  once,  and  the  patient 
states  that  it  followed  violent  fits  of  coughing.  Both  eyes  were 
affected,  but  the  right  much  more  than  the  left.  The  thyroid  body 
was  also  more  enlarged  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  The 
general  health  of  the  patient  has  been,  and  is  now  apparently  good. 
She  is  19  years  of  age,  and  presents  a  healthy  aspect.  The  coun- 
tenance does  not  denote  anaemia,  but  a  loud  venous  hum,  as  well 

*  Quoted  from  article  bj  Dr.  Tajlor. 
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as  arterial  murmur,  exists  in  the  neck.  She  had  had  for  several 
weeks  a  dry  irritable  cough,  witliout  any  other  evidence  of  pul- 
monary disorder.  The  heart  did  not  appear  to  be  enlarged;  the 
sounds  were  normal,  except  that  they  were  intensified,  and  no 
endocardial  murmur  was  discoverable.  The  pulae  had  ranged 
from  120  to  180.  At  the  time  of  my  examination,  it  was  120.  At 
that  time,  the  left  eye  projected  but  slightly,  and  the  projectioa 
of  the  right  eye  had  diminished.  Vision  was  unaffected ;  the  pupils 
were  natural;  pressure  gave  no  pain,  and  there  waa  no  injeeliou  of 
the  vessels.  An  instance  was  once  related  to  me  by  a  noa-mediool 
friend,  which  is  worthy  of  being  referred  to,  from  the  fact  that  the 
prominence  of  the  eyes  was  attributed  by  the  patient  and  her  family 
to  the  injudicious  use  of  iodine  to  resolve  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid body.  The  medical  attendant  was  held  responsible  for  the 
occurrence,  and  I  suspect  was  not  prepared  to  vindicate  himself 
by  asserting  the  existence  of  a  pathological  connection  between  the 
two  affections.  The  patient,  as  I  have  learned,  bad  suffered  much 
and  long  from  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  prior  to  the  develop-  . 
ment  of  these  affections.  In  the  case  which  has  recently  come 
under  my  observation,  a  tonic  course  of  treatment  has  been  pursued 
and  is  still  continued,  consisting  of  preparations  of  iron,  generona 
diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  evident  that  further  investigation  is  needed  to  eluciilate  the 
pathological  character  and  rel^ttions  of  this,  as  well  as  the  associated 
affection  previously  considered.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the 
agency  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart  in  its  production, 
directly  or  indirectly,  cannot  perhaps  be  consideretl  as  conclusively 
determined;  and  if  it  he  referable  to  the  heart's  action,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  connection  with  the  latter,  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
I  These  points  are  of  interest  and  importance,  but  their  disouasiob 
f  here  would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  some 
writers  attribute  both  affections  to  the  co-existing  anaemia  which 
exists  in  a  marked  degree,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  view  is 
taken  by  Dr.  Ecgbie,'  and  also  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  and 
by  Robert  Taylor,  of  London,  in  tho  articles  already  referred  to. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  discriminate  between  prominence  of 
the  eyes,  supposed  to  be  incidental  to  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
the  enlargement  or  protrusion  due  to  certain  diseases  of  the  eye- 

'  "  AnEcmia  and  its  Conaeqaences  ;  Enlargemant  ot  the  Thyroid  Gland  and  Eje- 
Iialla ;  Ansmia  and  Goitre,  ftre  thej  rehited !"  EdMvrgh  Monthly  Jvumal,  toI.  ix- 
Peb'yJe48. 
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ball,  tumor  within  the  orbit,  cerebral  disease,  etc.  This  is  not 
difficult.  The  fact  that  both  eyes  are  simultaneously  affected ;  the 
coexistence  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  of  disordered 
action  of  the  heart,  and,  generally  at  least,  of  anaemia ;  the  absence 
of  pain,  of  local  inflammation,  of  defective  vision,  and  of  symptoms 
pointing  to  the  brain  as  the  scat  of  disease,  render  the  diagnosis 
sufficiently  easy. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  in  which  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
body  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  occur,  exclusive  of  the  cardiac 
lesions  with  which  they  may  be  associated,  is  not  unfavorable. 
Danger  to  life  is  not  involved  in  the  occurrence  of  one  or  both  of 
these  events.  Their  liability  to  continue  indefinitely,  the  incon- 
venience attending  them,  and  the  deformity  which  they  occasion, 
are,  however,  not  inconsiderable  evils.  The  final  result  will  depend 
on  the  coexisting  morbid  conditions.  It  would  be  injudicious  to 
encourage  confident  expectations  of  complete  recovery ;  but  marked 
improvement,  if  not  cure,  may  in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  be 
expected.  The  projection  of  the  eyeballs  often  disappears,  or 
diminishes  so  as  to  leave  only  a  slightly  unnatural  expression. 
The  thyroid  body  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  favorable  cases,  solid 
and  more  or  less  lessened  in  size,  the  pulsation,  thrill  and  murmurs 
gradually  disappearing.  These  changes  take  place  very  slowl3\ 
The  statements  just  made  embody  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr. 
Stokes  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others ;  but  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  larger  number  of  cases  is  desirable  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  affections,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  indications  for  treatment  relate  mainly  to  the  associated 

pathological  conditions.    Inordinate  activity  of  the  heart  as  regards 

rapidity  or  force,  and  irregularity  of  action,  claim  those  measures 

which  are  suited  to  allay  the  morbid  irritability  of  this  organ.    The 

oonsideration  of  this  object  of  treatment  belongs  properly  to  the 

Subject  of  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  to  which  a  distinct 

ohapter  will  be  devoted.      Coexisting  anosmia  calls  for  the  treat- 

Yxient  suited  to  that  condition.    Disorder  of  the  catamenia  (which 

is  common),  and,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  is  to 

Tie  remedied  if  practicable.    It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  any 

Special  treatment,  aside  from  these  indications,  may  be  employed 

with  advantage.    Organic  aflections  of  the  heart,  if  present,  demand 

tbe  treatment  already  considered. 

18 
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REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  HEART-SOUNDS. 


Reduplication,  or  doubling  of  one  or  both  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  is  a  rare  auscultatory  sign  which  was  not  considered  in 
treating  of  organic  affections,  because  it  has  not  been  found  to  be 
incidental  to  any  particular  form  of  cardiac  lesion.  Although,  as 
a  physical  sign,  it  has  not  much  practical  value,  it  claims  attention 
as  denoting  a  curious  and  interesting  aberration  of  the  hearths 
action,  and  it  is  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  prepared  to 
recognize  it.  in  order  that  he  may  appreciate  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  unintelligible  anomaly.  Either  of  the  sounds  may  be 
doubled  singly,  or  the  two  sounds  may  be  reduplicated.  Bedupli- 
cation  of  the  second  or  diastolic  sound  is  the  variety  oflenest 
observed.  This  is  not  extremely  uncommon.  Instances  in  which 
the  first  sound  is  doubled  are  much  more  infrequent;  and  examples 
of  the  reduplication  of  both  sounds  are  so  rare  that  they  are  justly 
included  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  Using  for 
the  present  purpose  the  expression  tic-tac  as  the  symbol  represent- 
ing the  normal  sounds,  the  three  varieties  of  reduplication  maybe 
verbally  expressed  thus :  Doubling  of  the  first  or  systolic  sound  by 
tic  tic-tac  ;  of  the  second  or  diastolic  sound  by  tic-tac  tac :  of  both 
sounds  by  tic  tic-tac  tac.  In  the  two  first  varieties,  or  when  one 
only  of  the  sounds  is  doubled,  three  sounds  occur  during  a  single 
beat  or  revolution  of  the  heart;  in  the  last  variety,  or  when  both 
sounds  are  reduplicated,  four  sounds  are  heard  with  each  revolu- 
tion or  beat.  Bouillaud  compares  the  rhythmical  succession  of  the 
triple  sounds,  when  the  second  sound  is  doubled,  to  the  dactyle  in 
poetical  metre,  and  the  rebound  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil ;  and 
\vhen  the  first  sound  is  doubled,  to  the  tattoo  (rappel)  of  the  drum, 
«)r  the  sounds  of  the  feet  of  a  galloping  horse. 

Bouillaud  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  reduplicated 
heart-sounds.  He  states  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  published  in  1834,  he  was  able  to  cite  but  a 
single  instance ;  but,  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  in 
1841,  he  had  collected  several  examples,  so  that  the  phenomena 
could  no  longer  be  discredited,  as  they  had  been  by  some.'    The 

'  Logons  Cliniqnes  snr  les  Maladies  da  Cceur,  etc.,  par  M.  Bonilland,  recaeflliM 
ft  r^dig^es  par  le  Dr.  Y.  Raole,  Paris,  1853. 
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reality  of  the  sign  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  ob- 
servers. 

Of  twelve  cases  of  diflFerent  varieties  of  reduplication,  the  his- 
tories of  which  are  given  in  the  second  edition  of  the  treatise  by 
Bouillaud,  in  one  only  were  both  sounds  doubled.  In  that  instance 
the  sounds  were  at  first  tripled,  and  afterwards  became  quadrupled. 
The  four  sounds  for  each  beat  were  very  distinct,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  observation  was  verified  by  several  observers  sufficiently 
skilled  in  physical  exploration.  In  this  instance  double  pulsation 
of  the  arteries  was  also  observed.  The  details  of  two  cases  are 
given  by  another  French  author,  Dr.  Charcelay,  of  Tours;'  one  of 
these  cases  came  under  his  own  observation,  and  the  other  is 
quoted  from  a  thesis  by  M.  Pressat,  published  in  1837.  Eeference 
will  be  made  to  these  cases  presently.  An  example  as  striking  as 
any  on  record  was  reported  by  me  in  1855.^  The  case  came  under 
mj  observation  at  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital  in  1853.  The 
patient  was  a  sailor,  aged  twenty-seven,  and  was  admitted  for  a 
coagh  which  he  attributed  to  taking  cold  six  weeks  before.  On 
comparing  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  artery  with  the  heart-sounds, 
there  existed  four  sounds  for  each  pulse.  The  number  of  double 
sounds  was  precisely  twice  as  many  as  the  number  of  radial  pulsa- 
tions per  minute.  This  exact  ratio  was  invariably  preserved  when- 
ever the  comparison  was  made  for  at  least  seventeen  days.  During 
ibis  period,  the  comparison  was  made  by  several  persons  besides 
myself.  The  carotid  pulse,  however,  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  every  two  sounds  of  the  heart ;  in  other  words,  it  was  precisely 
twice  as  frequent  as  the  radial  pulse.  The  heart  was  evidently 
enlarged,  and  a  feeble,  short  murmur  was  heard  at  the  apex.  The 
apex-beat  was  not  distinctly  appreciable  either  to  the  eye  or  touch. 
The  patient  was  walking  about,  and  was  able  to  take  active  mus- 
cular exercise.  Subsequently,  the  face  and  lower  limbs  became 
somewhat  cedematous,  and  he  suffered  from  dyspnoea.  These 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  he  was  discharged  quite  well,  after 
being  two  months  in  hospital.  When  discharged,  the  pulse  and 
two  sounds  of  the  heart  were  in  normal  ratio,  being  eighty-four 
per  minute,  and    the   bellows   murmur  had   disappeared.     The 

i  Mtaioire  but  plnsieure  Cas  remarkables  de  d6fant  de  STnchronisme  des  Batte- 
ments  et  des  Bmits  des  Ventricules  da  Coear.  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M6decine, 
1838. 

'  Bnffalo  Medical  Joainal,  vol.  ii..  No.  1,  Maj,  1855.  Also  Western  Medical 
Jonnuil,  1S56. 
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patient  remained  apparently  healthy,  performing  active  labor  for 
five  years  afterwards.  He  then  died  with  some  affection  foreign  to 
the  heart,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  with  reference  to  the 
latter  was  made  by  my  friend.  Prof.  T.  G.  Eichardson,  now  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  The  heart  was  moderately  enlarged, 
without  any  appearances  denoting  valvular  disease. 

Eeduplication  of  one  of  the  heart-sounds,  as  already  stated,  is 
not  extremely  uncommon.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  second  or  dias- 
tolic sound  which  is  doubled.  I  have  met  with  a  few  examples  of 
this  variety.  It  must  be  comparatively  rare  to  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  first  sound  is  alone  doubled.  None  have,  as  yet,  fallen 
under  my  observation. 

Eeduplications  may  be  perceived  only  when  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  at  certain  points  within  the  prascordia.  If  the  instrument 
be  moved  to  other  points,  the  sounds,  as  regards  number,  are  nor- 
mal. Dr.  Walshe  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  with  respect 
to  the  particular  situations  in  which,  in  different  cases,  he  has  found 
the  first  and  second  sound,  respectively,  doubled,  as  follows :  The 
first  or  systolic  sound  may  be  double  at  the  apex  over  the  left  ven- 
tricle, single  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  either  single  or  double  at 
the  base ;  it  may  be  double  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  single 
over  the  left  ventricle  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base ;  it  may  be  double 
at  the  base,  single  at  the  apex  over  the  left  ventricle,  and  imper- 
fectly reduplicated  over  the  right  ventricle.  The  second,  or  dias- 
tolic sound  may  be  double  at  the  base  and  single  at  the  apex ;  or 
it  may  be  double  over  the  right  ventricle  and  single  over  the  left 
ventricle  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
observed  reduplication  of  the  second  sound,  it  has  been  noted  as 
occurring  at  the  base.  In  the  instance  in  which  both  sounds  were 
reduplicated,  they  were  all  distinctly  heard  by  auscultating  over 
the  body  of  the  heart.  In  the  case  reported  by  M.  Pressat,  the  four 
sounds  were  heard  within  a  space  quite  limited,  corresponding  to 
the  interventricular  and  iuterauricular  septa.  In  this  situation,  the 
sounds  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  without  interruption,  resem- 
bling, as  the  author  states,  the  blows  of  a  hatteur  depldtre. 

The  cardiac  lesions  found  after  death  in  cases  in  which  redupli- 
cations have  been  observed,  are  not  uniform.  In  all  of  five  cases 
reported  by  Bouillaud,  valvular  lesions  existed,  involving  contrac- 
tion at  the  aortic  orifice  in  three,  and  at  the  mitral  orifice  in  two 
cases.  The  heart  was  enlarged  in  all  these  cases.  Tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency, with  hypertrophy,  was  found  in  the  case  of  quadrupled 
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sounds  reported  by  Dr.  Charcelay,  the  other  valves  being  sound. 
In  two  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Bellingham,  in  which  the  first  or 
systolic  sound  was  doubled,  the  right  ventricle  was  much  dilated 
and  hypertrophied,  and  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart  were 
sound.  The  condition  of  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  valves  is  not 
mentioned.  In  the  case  reported  by  me  of  reduplication  of  both 
sounds,  as  already  stated,  the  heart  five  years  afterwards,  when 
death  occurred,  was  found  to  be  enlarged  without  valvular  disease. 
In  another  case  under  my  observation  in  which  reduplication  of 
the  second  sound  was  ascertained  a  few  days  before  death,  the 
patient  died  of  pericarditis  and  pleuritis  developed  in  connection 

• 

with  Bright's  disease.  The  heart,  on  examination  after  death,  was 
greatly  enlarged,  but  the  valves  were  sound.  Bouillaud  was  led 
by  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  the  cases  which  he  had  observed, 
to  conclude  that  reduplication  does  not  occur,  except  in  connection 
with  organic  disease  involving  valvular  lesions  with  either  con- 
striction or  insufficiency.  The  facts  just  stated  suffice  to  disprove 
this  conclusion.  Valvular  lesions  were  wanting  in  the  case  observed 
by  me  in  which  both  sounds  were  doubled.  The  absence  of  val- 
vular lesions,  moreover,  is  evidenced  by  the  physical  signs  denot- 
ing their  presence  being  deficient  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Valvular  lesions  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  they  are  not  essential 
to  the  presence  of  this  sign.  In  all  the  reported  fatal  cases  which 
bave  fallen  under  my  notice,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  few  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  heart  was  more  or  less 
enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  reduplication  never  occurs  except  in 
cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  mechanism  of  reduplication  of  the  heart-sounds  is  an  inter- 
esting point  of  inquiry.  The  explanation  at  first  ofiered  by  Bouil- 
laud was,  that  the  systolic  and  diastolic  movements  of  the  ventricles 
take  place  synchronously,  but  consist  each  of  two  distinct  efforts 
(reprises)]  that  is  to  say,  each  systole  and  diastole  is  divided  into 
two  acts,  and  each  act  attended  by  a  sound.  The  disorders  of 
rhythm,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  analogous  to  interrupted 
or  jerking  respiration,  called  by  the  French  writers,  entrecoiipee. 
It  is  assumed  in  this  explanation,  that  the  diastolic  sound  of  the 
heart  is  due  to  an  active  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  not  to  the 
recoil  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonic  artery,  the  latter,  probably,  being 
in  fact  the  immediate  cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  semilunar 
valves  which  occasions  this  sound.  In  his  Lecons  CUniqucs,  pub- 
lished in  1853,  however,  Bouillaud  adopts  the  explanation  now 
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generally  received,  as  more  satisfactory  than  that  previously  offered 
by  himself.  Agreeably  to  this  explanation,  the  reduplication  is 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  two  ventricles  to  contract  in  unison. 
This  is  the  hypothesis  advocated  by  Dr.  Charcelay  in  the  article 
already  referred  to.  It  has  been  adopted  by  late  writers  on  diseases 
of  the  heart,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  an  exception.  Dr.  Charcelay, 
in  the  case  of  quadrupled  sounds  reported  by  him,  regarded  as  proof 
of  the  non-synchronism  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  the  occur- 
rence of  jugular  pulsations  which  were  not  synchronous  with  the 
pulsations  of  the  carotids.  Tricuspid  insufficiency  in  that  case  w^s 
shown  to  exist  by  the  examination  after  death,  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  alternate  pulsations,  of  the  vein  and  the  artery  were 
due  to  the  contractions  of  the  two  ventricles  not  being  in  unison. 
The  proof,  however,  is  not  complete,  since  the  jugular  pulsations, 
which  were  not  synchronous  with  those  of  the  artery,  may  have 
been  produced  by  contractions  of  the  right  auricle.  In  the  ex- 
ample reported  by  me  of  reduplication  of  both  sounds,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  carotid  artery  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two  of  the 
heart-sounds,  being  precisely  double  the  pulsations  of  the  radial 
artery.  Bouillaud  also  states  that,  in  the  example  observed  by 
him,  there  was  reduplication  of  the  arterial  pulse.  How  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  non-synchronism  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  two  ventricles?  Unless  accounted  for,  it  certainly 
is  inconsistent  with  that  hypothesis.  It  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  a  bis  feriens  or  dicrotic  pulse :  that  is,  after  an 
arterial  diastole  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  lefl  ventricle, 
the  recoil  of  the  aorta  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  second  arterial 
diastole  in  the  carotid,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  perceptible  here, 
but,  in  my  case,  not  in  the  arteries  more  remote  from  the  heart.' 
On  the  whole,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  phenomena  of  re- 
duplication are  explained  most  satisfactorily,  by  supposing  that  the 
two  ventricles  fail  tp  contract  in  unison.  According  to  this  ra- 
tionale, the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  made  tense,  not  simul- 
taneously, but  successively,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
one  ventricle  being  completed  before  that  of  the  other;  and  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonic  artery  expand  alter- 
nately, instead  of  coincidently,  since,  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence in  time  between  the  completion  of  the  contractions  of  the 

*  A  dicrotic  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  when  the  movements  of  this  arterj  An 
visible,  is  sometimes  distinctly  apparent  to  the  eje. 
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right  and  left  ventricle,  the  recoil  of  the  coats  of  each  of  these  two 
vessels  does  not  occur  at  the  same  instant.  Hence,  the  conditions 
for  the  doubling  of  both  sounds  always  exist,  although  one  sound 
only,  either  the  first  or  second,  may  be  reduplicated ;  but  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that  one  only  may  be  reduplicated  with  inten- 
sity sufficient  to  be  appreciable  by  auscultation.  It  is  also  intelli- 
gible that  the  reduplication  is  often  perceived  only  within  a  limited 
portion  of  the  praecordia. 

Dr.  Walshe  remarks,  that  "the  real  interest  of  reduplications 
arises  out  of  their  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  heart-sounds."  He 
asks,  "How  is  the  fact  that  the  second  sound  may  be  continuously 
doubled  at  the  base,  and  perfectly  pure  and  single  at  the  apex,  ex- 
plicable on  the  simple  sigmoid  theory  of  the  second  sound?"  He 
adds,  "A  double  sound  does  not  become  single  by  conduction  over  so 
short  a  space."  This  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  an  easy 
explanation,  without  conflicting  with  the  theory  which  refers  the 
production  of  the  second  sound  to  the  semilunar  valves.  Exami- 
nations of  the  healthy  chest  show  that  the  pulmonic  second  sound 
is  weak,  as  compared  with  the  aortic  second  sound.  The  former  is 
only  distinguishable,  as  a  rule,  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  inter- 
costal spaces  on  the  left  of  the  sternum.  The  second  sound  heard 
over  the  apex,  and  elsewhere  more  or  less  removed  from  the  points 
just  named,  emanates  from  the  aorta.  Hence,  when  the  second 
sound  is  reduplicated  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  the  reduplication 
may  not  extend  to  the  apex,  simply  because  the  pulmonic  sound  is 
not  propagated  so  far.  Owing  to  the  relative  weakness  of  the  pul- 
monic second  sound,  the  reduplication  may  be  appreciable  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  on  the  left,  and%not  on  the  right  side  of  the  ster- 
num. Again,  the  fact  that  "  the  first  sound  may  be  single  at  the 
left  apex  and  at  the  base,  while  it  is  distinctly  reduplicate  at  the 
right  apex,"  appears  to  Dr.  Walshe  to  denote  that  the  first  sound 
consists  of  a  ventricular  and  an  arterial  portion,  and  that  the  two 
are  separated  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  But  this  fact  seems 
to  be  explicable  readily  by  the  weakness  of  the  tricuspid  valvular 
element  of  the  first  sound,  as  compared  with  the  mitral  valvular 
element.  The  tricuspid  valvular  element  is  appreciable  only  over 
the  right  ventricle;  hence  a  doubled  first  sound  may  be  heard 
in  that  situation  only,  simply  because  the  tricuspid  sound  is  not 
strong  enough  to  be  transmitted  to  the  loft  apex  and  to  the  base. 
Finally,  Dr.  Walshe  cites  the  fact  that  the  second  sound  may  be 
single  at  the  base  and  double  at  the  left  apex,  as  tending  to  show 
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strongly  the  partial  origin  of  the  second  sound  within  the  ventricle. 
This  fact  is  not  so  readily  explained,  nod  I  cannot  but  think  that 
whenever  the  second  sound  ia  doubled  at  the  left  apex,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  reduplicated  over  the  pulmonic,  although  it  may  be 
single  over  the  aortic  artery.  The  pulmonic  sound  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  propagated  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  heart,  especially 
when  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  while  it  is  not  apprecii- 
ble  over  the  aorta.' 

Reduplicated  heart-sounds  are  distinguished,  in  general,  withont 
difficulty,  if  the  auscultator  be  prepared  to  recognize  them  by  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  occurrence  of  three  sounds 
with  a  single  beat  is  easily  determined,  and  the  rhythm  shows,  at 
once,  whether  it  be  the  first  or  the  second  sound  which  is  doubled. 
The  latter,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  reduplicated  much  ofteoer 
thaa  the  former,  and  this  variety  of  reduplication,  certainly  as  a 
rule,  will  be  most  marked,  and  perhaps  perceived  esclusii'dy  nl 
the  base  of  the  heart.  As  just  stated,  it  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
discovered  over  the  pulmonic  artery,  i.  e,  in  the  second  intercosU] 
space  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  Keduplication  of  the  first 
Bound  is,  I  suspect,  most  likely  to  be  observed  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle. The  movements  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  against  the  wall* 
of  the  chest,  in  some  cases,  give  rise  to  a  prolonged  and  interrupted 
sound  (element  of  impulsion)  which  may  be  mistaken  for  reduplitsi- 
tion  of  the  first  sound.  True  reduplication  of  this  sound  is  irreapeot- 
ive  of  the  element  of  impulsion,  being  due  to  the  disconneoUOD  of 
the  tricuspid  and  valvular  elements  which  enter  into  its  compmi^oo. 
When  both  sounds  are  doubled,  the  sounds  succeed  each  other  w 
rapidly  that  the  systolic  and  diastolic  are  hardly  distinguishable  by 
means  of  rhythm,  duration,  etc.  In  the  case  which  came  under  my 
observation,  there  were  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  double  eounds, 
or  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  single  sounds  per  toidutel 
The  fact  of  reduplication  in  such  cases  is  to  be  determined  bycoeo- 
parison  of  tho  number  of  souuds  with  the  apex-beat,  if  perceptible, 
or  with  the  radial  pulse.  It  is  true  that  the  apex-beat  and  the 
pulse,  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  do  not  correspond  wilb 
the  heart-sounds  when  the  latter  are  not  reduplicated ;  but  when, 

'  In  connection  irith  tbeM  rsmnrks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ibe  aniilTtlcal  da- 
composition  of  tlie  tKO  goands  of  tlie  he.trt  into  1st,  aa  aoctit^  an<l  a  pnlmxniir  Til- 
TDlfir  element  composing  the  second  sound ;  2d,  and  ft  tricnspid  rnlmlnr  elencDl, 
a  mitral  vslnilsr  element,  and  an  element  of  [ropDlBion  oontposing  the  first  Bound. 
Vidt  Chapter  I,,  page  58. 
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as  in  the  case  reported  by  me,  the  pulse  is  found  regularly  to  bear 
to  the  heart-sounds  precisely  the  relation  of  one  to  four,  redupli- 
cation is  to  be  inferred.  If  neither  the  pulse  nor  apex-beats  are 
sufficiently  appreciable  to  be  enumerated,  reduplication  of  the  two 
sounds  can  hardly  be  discriminated  with  certainty  from  excessive 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  This  was  the  case  for  the  first  day 
or  two  in  the  instance  which  came  under  my  observation.  In  this 
instance  the  reduplication  was  singularly  regular  and  persisting. 
Generally  it  is  transient,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  vary- 
ing in  duration.  The  sounds  may  be  tripled  at  one  time  and 
quadrupled  at  another  time,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  intensity  of  the  heart's  action  at  different  periods. 

The  limited  pathological  import  of  reduplications' of  the  heart- 
sounds,  and  of  their  diagnostic  significance,  are  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  presented.  They  occur  in  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  probably  never  unless  organic 
disease  be  present.  But  they  do  not  occur  exclusively  in  connec- 
tion with  any  particular  lesions  irrespective  of  enlargement.  Their 
value  in  diagnosis  is  therefore  small.  As  a  physical  sign  Bouillaud 
calls  it  un  signe  de  luxe,  from  its  superfluousness  in  diagnosis.  As 
an  aberration  of  the  heart's  action,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  followed 
by  any  serious  consequences.  It  does  not  render  the  prognosis 
more  unfavorable.  In  the  case  observed  by  me  of  reduplication 
of  both  sounds,  the  patient  recovered  in  a  few  weeks  from  this  form 
of  disorder,  and  remained  perfectly  well,  notwithstanding  moderate 
hypertrophy,  for  several  years,  dying  at  length  of  a  disease  foreign 
to  the  heart  In  the  case  reported  by  M.  Pressat,  the  patient  was 
sufficiently  restored  in  a  short  time  to  leave  the  hospital.  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
reduplications,  the  interest  belonging  to  it,  if  the  antithesis  be  al- 
lowable, is  rather  scientific  than  practical. 

The  treatment  will  have  relation  entirely  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  coexisting  cardiac  lesions,  together  with  the  associated  symp- 
toms, etc.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  does  not  claim  con- 
sideration. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

INFLAMMATORY   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   HEART.— 

PERICARDITIS. 

Acute  pericarditis — Anatomical  characters — DiTieion  into  three  stages  or  periods — ^White 
spots  on  the  heart — Pathological  relations  and  causation  of  pericarditis — Connection 
with  acute  rheumatism,  with  albuminuria  or  Bright's  disease,  with  endocarditis,  etc. — 
Symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis— Symptoms  referable  directly  to  the  heart,  to  the  oircn- 
lation,  to  the  respiratory  system,  to  the  digestive  system,  to  the  countenance,  pontion, 
etc.,  to  the  nervous  system — ^Notable  disorder  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  connection 
with  pericarditis — Physical  signs  of  acute  perioarditis^ — Signs  Aimished  by  percussion, 
by  auscultation,  palpation,  inspection  and  mensuration — Summary  of  the  physical 
signs  of  acute  pericarditis — Diagnosis  of  acute  pericarditis — Prognosis  in  acute  peri- 
carditis— Treatment  of  acute  pericarditis — Bloodletting,  merourialiiation,  sedatireia 
revulsives  or  counter-irritants,  opium,  stimulants  and  eliminatives — Treatment  prior  to 
liquid  effusion,  during  the  period  of  liquid  effusion,  and  after  absorption  of  liquid  effii- 
sion — Treatment  when  complicated  with  notable  disorder  of  the  nervous  system — Sub* 
acute  and  chronic  pericarditis,  with  and  without  liquid  effusion — Symptoms,  pbysieal 
signs,  and  treatment — Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium — Pneumo-pericardium  and 
pneumo-pericarditis — Pericardial  adhesions — ^Effects  upon  the  heart  and  circolmtion — 
Diagnosis. 

Inflammation  affecting  the  heart  may  be  limited  to  one  of  the 
anatomical  structures  which  compose  this  organ.  The  investing 
serous  membrane  may  be  alone  inflamed,  constituting  the  affection 
called  pericarditis.  When  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities,  or  the 
endocardium,  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  affection  is  called 
endocarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  or  muscular  tissue  of 
the  organ  is  distinguished  as  carditis  or  myocarditis.  Although 
these  different  inflammatory  affections  may  exist,  each  indepen- 
dently of  the  others,  they  are  oflen  associated. 

In  a  largo  proportion  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis 
coexists;  and  myocarditis  very  rarely  occurs  save  in  connection 
with  inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 
The  intrinsic  importance  of  these  affections  renders  their  study 
highly  important.  They  are  seated  in  an  organ  entitled  to  be  called, 
2}ar  excelloice,  a  vital  organ.  They  involve,  not  infrequently,  great 
suffering  and  imminent  danger  to  life.    They  derive  importance 
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from  their  xeniote  consequences.  The  organic  affections  which 
have  been  considered  in  previous  chapters,  originate,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  in  cardiac  inflammation.  The  study  of  this  class  of 
affections  has  been  rendered  highly  interesting  and  important  by 
the  developments  of  modern  researches  as  regards  their  pathological 
relations,  especially  to  rheumatism  and  renal  disease,  and  by  the 
improvements  in  diagnosis  arising  from  the  successful  application 
of  physical  methods  of  examination. 


PERICARDITIS. 


Inflammation  affecting  the  investing  membrane  of  the  heart,  or 
pericarditis,  is  less  frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  endocarditis,  but  is 
a  more  serious  affection  as  regards  immediate  danger,  and,  perhaps, 
also  in  view  of  its  remote  effects.  This  membrane  is  analogous 
in  structure  to  serous  tissue  in  other  situations;  and  pericarditis 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  pleuritis  or  peritonitis.  The  points 
of  difference  pertaining  to  the  symptomatic  phenomena  and  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  it,  depend  on  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
the  pericardial  sac,  the  fact  that  the  substance  gf  the  heart  consists 
of  muscular  tissue,  the  function  of  the  organ  and  its  physiological 
relations.  In  treating  of  pericarditis,  the  morbid  changes  incident 
to  the  disease,  or  its  anatomical  characters,  are  to  be  first  considered. 
Its  pathological  relations  and  causation  will  next  be  most  conveni- 
ently noticed.  The  symptoms,  physical  signs,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
dod  treatment,  will  severally  receive  distinct  consideration.  This, 
3ike  other  inflammatory  affections,  is  presented  in  an  acute  and  a 
Jittbacute  or  chronic  form. 

I  shall  treat,  in  the  first  place,  of  acute  pericarditis  under  the 
ibregoing  heads,  treating  separately  of  subacute  or  chronic  peri- 
carditis; and,  finally,  the  subject  of  pericardial  adhesions  will  claim 
some  attention. 


Anatobhoal  Charactebs  of  Acute  PERicARDins. 

The  morbid  changes  found  after  death  in  fatal  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis, do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  belong  to  the  post- 
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mortem  history  of  other  serous  inflammations.  The  appearances 
vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  death  Ukes 
place.  Death  rarely  occurs  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  in- 
flammatory action.  In  some  instances  in  which  the  disease  has 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  the  serous  surface  has  been  found  more  or 
less  reddened,  mainly  from  injection  of  the  vessels  situated  in  the 
subjacent  areolar  tissue.  The  redness  is  arborescent  and  in  specks  or 
patches,  the  latter  giving  to  the  surface  a  dotted  or  mottled  aspect. 
Mere  redness,  however,  and  vascular  injection  are  not  reliabie  as 
the  sole  evidence  of  inflammation. 

The  latter  may  be  due  to  various  causes  which  impede  the  eiron- 
lation  in  the  heart  shortly  before,  or  at  the  time  of  death ;  and  the 
former  may  be  produced  after  death  by  extravasated  serum  colored 
with  the  hasmatin  of  the  blood  globules.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
redness  which  belongs  to  inflammation,  here,  as  in  other  situations, 
may  have  existed  during  life  and  disappeared  after  death.  Opacity 
of  the  membrane,  alteration  in  its  consistence,  or  the  presence  of 
lymph,  are  essential  to  constitute  proof  positive  that  inflammation 
has  existed.  Abnormal  dryness  of  the  membrane  has  been  aup- 
posed  to  be  an  effect  of  incipient  inflammation,  and,  immediat^y 
succeeding  this,  a  glutinous  or  sticky  sensation,  communicated  to 
the  finger  when  passed  over  the  surface.  The  latter  condition,  from 
its  resemblance  to  tjiat  of  some  fishes  when  they  have  been  several 
hours  out  of  water,  has  been  called  by  "French  writers,  pomoimtux. 
These  signs,  however,  as  well  as  vascularity  and  redness  in  specks  or 
patches,  are  not,  in  themselves,  sufficient  anatomical  evidence  of 
pericarditis.  They  derive  their  claim  to  be  included  among  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  disease,  from  their  association  with  the 
ante-moTtem  history,  and  with  other  post-mortem  appearances  which 
are  unequivocal  in  their  significance.  Acute  inflammation  speedily 
leads  to  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  exudation  takes 
place  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  solid  deposit,  in 
most  cases,  probably,  within  a  few  hours  from  the  commencemeal 
of  the  inflammatory  attack.  The  deposit,  at  first,  of  a  jelly-like 
consistence,  adheres  slightly  to  the  membrane,  forming  a  thin  layer, 
either  limited  to  the  base  of  the  organ  and  about  the  roots  of  the 
large  vessels,  or  extending,  more  or  less,  over  the  pericardial  but- 
face.  The  heart,  at  this  stage,  covered  with  thin,  soft  lymph,  pre- 
sents an  appearance  which  has  been  compared  to  hoar  frost,  or  to  * 
"layer  of  liquid  gelatine  spread  upon  the  parts  with  a  camel's  hftir 
pencil."     The  process  of  exudation  goes  on,  and  the  uncoagulable 
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or  serous  portion  forms  a  liquid  which  accumulates  within  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  If  the  disease  do  not  prove  fatal  during  this  period, 
the  liquid  is  gradually  resorbed,  and  adhesion  of  the  pericardial 
surfaces  brought  into  apposition  follows. 

It  suffices  to  divide  the  disease  into  three  stages,  the  division 
being  based  on  the  series  of  morbid  events  just  mentioned.  The 
brief  period  during  which  the  membrane  is  supposed  to  be  dry, 
or  when  a  glutinous  exudation  is  appreciable  by  the  touch  and  not 
by  the  eye,  is  by  some  reckoned  as  the  first  or  dry  stage.  Practi- 
cally, this  division  is,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  The  first  stage 
may  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  time  when  the  accumulation 
of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  be  determinable  during  life  by  symptoms 
and  physical  signs.  The  second  stage  will  embrace  the  period 
during  which  an  appreciable  amount  of  liquid  continues.  The 
third  stage  comprises  the  duration  of  the  disease  after  resorption  of 
the  liquid.  These  stages  may  be  called,  respectively,  the  stage  of 
exudation,  of  liquid  effusion,  and  of  adhesion.  These  terms,  how- 
ever, are  open  to  criticism,  and  a  more  simple  mode  is  to  speak  of 
the  disease  as  consisting  of  three  periods,  viz.,  before,  during,  and 
aft^r  liquid  effusion,  the  latter  expression  being  understood  as 
applying  to  a  quantity  of  effused  liquid  sufficient  to  distend,  more 
or  less,  the  pericardial  sac. 

If  the  disease  end  fatally  during  the  first  period,  or  before  much 
accumulation  of  liquid  takes  place,  the  heart  presents  a  coating  of 
lymph,  varying  in  different  cases  in  its  thickness  and  extent  of 
diffusion.  The  deposit  is  more  apt  to  be  present  and  is  more 
abundant  at  the  base  than  over  the  other  portions  of  the  organ.  It 
may  be  situated  on  both  the  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  former.  It  is  very  rarel}-, 
if  ever,  found  exclusively  on  the  parietal  surface.  The  lymph  is 
sofk,  slightly  adherent,  being  very  easily  removed,  and  presents,  in 
different  cases,  diversities  of  appearance  which  subsequently  become 
more  marked,  and  will  be  presently  noticed.  The  membrane  is 
more  or  less  opaque,  and  may  present  the  arborescent  and  dotted 
redness  already  mentioned.  The  latter,  however,  are  often  wanting 
after  death.  In  some  instances,  when  the  deposit  of  lymph  has 
been  removed,  the  general  aspect  of  the  organ  is  not,  in  a  marked 
degree,  morbid ;  in  some  instances,  the  membrane  covering  the 
heart  is  studded  with  prominences  resembling  the  enlarged  papil- 
lary bodies  on  the  tongue ;  in  other  words,  it  presents  a  mammillatcd 
aspect.    The  opacity  is  due  to  infiltration  beneath  the  membrane ; 
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and  this  infiltration  loosens  the  attachment  of  the  membrane,  so 
that  it  is  detached  from  the  heart  with  greater  facility  than  in  the 
normal  condition  of  the  organ.  The  exudation  within  the  sac,  in 
some  instances,  consists  almost  entirely  of  coagulable  lymph,  and 
an  amount  of  liquid  sufficient  to  be  determinable  does  not  occur 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  affection  in  these  cases  is 
analogous  to  dry  pleilrisy ;  and  they  have  been  called  cases  of  dry 
pericarditis.  It  is,  however,  rare  for  inflammation  diffused  over 
the  pericardial  surfaces,  in  other  words,  general  pericarditis,  to  run 
its  course  without  giving  rise  to  considerable  liquid  effusion. 
When  this  effect  does  not  occur,  the  inflammation  is' generally 
partial,  that  is,  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  membrane. 
This  remark  holds  good  equally  with  respect  to  pleurisy. 

The  accumulation  of  liquid  sufficiently  to  be  manifested  by  signs 
and  symptoms,  takes  place  at  a  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  varying  in  different  cases.  The  quantity  becomes 
sometimes  large  enough  to  occasion  distension  of  the  pericardial 
sac  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  from  the  date  of  the  attack. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  three  or  four  days  elapse  before  this 
occurs.  As  just  stated,  in  some  exceptional  cases  it  does  not  take 
place  during  the  whole  career  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of 
effusion  also  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  From  four  to  six 
ounces  of  liquid  may  be  determinable  in  some  cases;  and  the 
quantity  which  may  accumulate  beyond  this  amount  ranges  from 
a  few  additional  ounces  to  as  many  as  eight  pounds.  A  case  is 
reported  by  Corvisart,  and  also  one  by  Dr.  Swett,'  in  which  the 
accumulation  attained  to  the  maximum  just  stated.  The  distension 
in  these  cases  was  enormous,  exceeding  several  times  the  limit  to 
which  the  healthy  sac  is  capable  of  being  dilated  by  forcible  injec- 
tion of  a  liquid  after  death.  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Sibson  to 
determine  the  latter  point  showed  that,  in  the  adult  male  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  the  injection  of  twenty-two  ounces  of  liquid  dilated 
the  sac  to  its  utmost  capacity.'  Very  great  accumulation  belongs 
rather  to  chronic  than  acute  pericarditis.  The  quantity  in  the 
latter  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  pints.  The  effused  liquid  is 
more  or  less  turbid.  It  is  sometimes  transparent  at  the  surface, 
resembling  clear  serum,  but  muddy  .and  thick  at  the  bottom.  The 
turbidity  proceeds  from  the  admixture  of  lymph,  and  detached 

'  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
'  Bellingbam,  op.  cit.,  Part  I.,  p.  22. 
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portions  of  the  latter  in  flocculi  or  shreds  are  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  at  the  dependent  portion  of  the  sac.  This  turbidity 
and  the  presence  of  flakes  of  lymph  distinguish  inflammatory  effii- 
sion  from  the  transudation  which  constitutes  simple  dropsy  in  this 
situation  or  hydro-pericardium.  Occasionally,  the  liquid  effused  in 
pericarditis  is  sanguinolent,  the  blood  probably  being  derived  from 
the  rupture  of  vessels  in  newly-organized  structure.  Laennec  con- 
sidered this  as  a  variety  of  pericarditis,  which  he  called  hemor- 
rhagic. The  admixture  of  lymph  sometimes  renders  it  puruloid ; 
and  in  some  very  rare  instances  tlie  liquid  may  be  truly  purulent. 
In  these  instances  the  disease  bears  to  ordinary  pericarditis  the 
same  relation  as  empyema  to  ordinary  pleurisy. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  acute  pericarditis  proves  fatal 
per  scj  death  occurs  during  the  period  of  liquid  effusion.  On  ex- 
amination post-mortem,  the  pericardial  sac  is  found  to  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  turbid,  puruloid,  sanguinolent,  or  purulent 
liquid.  The  free  surface  of  the  sac,  especially  ui)on  the  heart, 
presents,  in  difterent  cases,  diversities  of  appearance,  due  to  the 
quantity  and  disposition  of  the  exuded  lymph.  The  deposit  is 
more  abundant  than  it  was  prior  to  the  liquid  effusion.  It  has 
become  more  d^nse  and  more  firmly  adherent  to  the  membrane. 
It  is  frequently  laminated.  Extending,  in  some  cases,  over  the 
whole  heart,  or  confined  to  certain  portions,  it  forms  a  covering  of 
variable  thickness,  which  often  has  a  reticulated  appearance  re- 
sembling gauze  or  lace-work;  or,  quoting  comparisons  by  different 
observers,  the  appearance  is  frequently  not  unlike  tliat  of  the 
section  of  a  sponge,  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  second 
stomach  of  the  calf,  or  a  congeries  of  small  earth  worms.  In  other 
instances  the  lymph  is  rolled  into  ndges,  giving  to  the  surface  of 
the  heart  a  furrowed  or  wrinkled  aspect.  These  ridges  are  so 
disposed  in  some  cases  as  to  give  rise  to  an  appearance  which  has 
been  compared,  poetically,  by  Hope  to  the  undulations  of  sand  on 
the  sea-shore.  Another  disposition  of  the  lymph  is  in  the  form  of 
villous  projections,  giving  to  tlio  exterior  of  the  heart  a  shaggy 
appearance.  In  a  specimen  which  I  have,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
organ  is  covered  with  closely  set,  fine  filaments  from  two  to  four 
lines  in  length.  This  peculiar  appearance  probably  is  that  to 
which  was  applied  formerly  the  name  cor  vtllosum,  or  hairy  heart. 
Another  variety  still  is  the  deposit  of  lymph  in  minute  patches, 
thickly  disseminated  over  the  heart's  surface.  The  diversities  of 
appearance  are  explained  by  the  movements  of  the  visceral  and 
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parietal  surfaces  of  the  membraue  upon  each  other,  caused  by  the 
elongation  and  rotation  of  the  heart  during  its  systole.  They  may 
be  rudely  imitated,  as  Laennec  remarks,  by  rubbing  together  and 
alternately  bringing  into  contact  and  separating  two  marble  slabe, 
their  surfaces  having  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  soft  butter. 
When  the  pericardial  sac  is  distended  with  liquid,  the  two  surfaces 
may  come  together  at  certain  points  during  the  systole,  and  recede 
during  the  diastole.  It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  occur  when  the 
pericardial  sac  is  empty ;  the  two  surfaces  must  then  be  constantly 
in  contact,  friction  of  the  surfaces  only  taking  place,  without  sepa- 
ration. The  deposit  of  lymph,  as  already  stated,  may  be  general 
or  limited  to  certain  situations.  It  is  most  prone  to  accumulate 
near  the  base  and  about  the  large  arteries  at  their  origin.  It  may 
be  found  exclusively  or  most  abundant  on  either  the  anterior  or 
posterior  surface  of  the  organ.  It  is  rarely  very  abundant  on  the 
parietal  surface  of  the  membrane. 

When  death  does  not  occur  during  the  period  of  the  continuance 
of  an  abundant  liquid  effusion,  the  latter  is  removed,  sometimes 
quite  rapidly,  and  in  other  cases  slowly,  by  absorption,  and  the 
pericardial  surfaces  again  come  into  apposition.  In  examinations 
after  death,  at  a  period  somewhat  remote  from  .this  occurrence, 
these  surfaces  are  found  united.  Adhesion  has  taken  place.  This 
may  be  either  mechanical  or  by  means  of  organization.  In  some 
specimens  the  parietal  portion,  together  with  the  fibrous  sac,  is 
simply  agglutinated  to  the  heart  with  a  certain  force,  and,  when 
detached,  successive  layers  of  condensed  lymph  are  found  to  inter- 
vene between  this  portion  and  the  exterior  of  the  organ.  These 
laj'ers  may  sometimes  be  peeled  off',  one  after  the  other,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  distinct,  firm  membranes.  Those  nearest  the 
heart  are  sometimes  reddened  with  haematin.  Collectively,  they 
form  a  mass  which  may  be  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  mode  of  adhesion  is  purely  mechanical.  These  layers  of 
lymph  never  take  on  organization.  They  are  correctly  called  false 
membranes.  It  is  doubtful  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  or- 
ganized adhesion  ever  occurs.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  prevents  this 
result.  But  in  other  instances,  in  which  the  intervening  deposit  of 
lymph  is  less  abundant  and  dense,  newly-organized  structures  are 
formed,  and  adhesion  by  a  vital  union  takes  place.  The  pericardial 
sac  may  be  in  this  way  completely  obliterated.  It  was  probably 
cases  of  this  kind  which,  coming  under  the  observation  of  some  of 
the  old  anatomists,  led  them  to  conclude  that  the  pericardium  was 
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sometimes  wanting.  Union  by  an  organized  attachment  may  be 
partiaL  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  certain  points,  and,  the  newly 
organized  structure  becoming  elongated  by  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  the  opposing  surfaces  are  connected  by  membranous  bridles 
or  bands.  The  pericardial  surfaces  may  become  firmly  adherent 
over  one  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sac  contain  a 
connderable  quantity  of  liquid.  Two  examples  of  this  kind  have 
fallen  under  my  observation.  In  one,  adhesion  had  occurred  over 
the  left  half  of  the  organ,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in 
the  right  half  of  the  sac  was  so  great  as  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
right  margin  of  the  sternum,  giving  rise  to  physical  signs  which 
were  supposed  to  denote  effusion  into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  In 
the  other,  the  adhesion  was  over  the  right  side,  and  the  accumulation 
of  liquid  in  the  left  half  of  the  pericardial  sac  gave  rise  to  a  tumor 
which  projected  far  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  heart.  The  pro- 
cess of  adhesion  may  be  completed  within  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  several  weeks.  The  strength  of  the  adhesion  is  a  test 
of  its  age.  When  recent,  the  attachment  is  easily  broken,  but  it 
becomes  extremely  firm  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  The 
metamorphoses  which  take  place  in  the  deposit  of  lymph  in  certain 
cases,  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  anatomical  history  of  chro- 
nic pericarditis,  and  will  be  noticed  in  that  connection. 

In  examinations  after  death  of  bodies  dead  with  various  diseases, 
the  symptoms  during  life  not  having  pointed  to  the  existence  of 
any  cardiac  affection,  one  or  more  opaque  patches  are  often  found 
on  the  heart,  generally  situated  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right 
ventricle,  near  the  middle  or  toward  the  base  of  the  organ.    These 
are  the  white  or  milk  spots  {maculce  albidce  vel  lactece)  which  have 
^ven  rise  to  considerable  discussion  among  pathologists.     They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  half  dime  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
nheir  form  is  variable,  being  round,  oval,  or  irregular  in  their  con- 
t^oar,  and  sometimes  linear.    The  question  is.  To  what  extent  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  ancient  pericarditis?     They 
oonsist,  in  nearly  all  the  instances  in  which  I  have  examined  with 
Inference  to  this  point,  of  lymph  deposited  in  a  thin  layer,  closely 
adhering,  but  which  may  be  stripped  off,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
heart  beneath  normal,  except  that  it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  natu- 
rally smooth  and  polished  appearance.    It  is  stated,  however,  that 
in  some  instances  they  proceed  from  opacity  and  thickening  of  the 
membrane  itself.    That  they  result  from  inflammation  when  they 
are  due  to  a  deposit  of  lymph,  must  be  admitted.    They  constitute 
19 
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evidence  of  partial  or  circumscribed  pericarditis,  but  so  limited  in 
extent  as  not  to  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  of  disease  or  any  evil 
consequences.  Practically,  they  are  of  no  importance.  They  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  some  local  cause ;  and  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  given  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  others,  which  attributes 
them  to  the  attrition  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  and 
the  thoracic  walls.  When  the  membrane  itself  is  thickened,  they 
are  probably  a  kind  of  callosity  caused  by  pressure.  They  are 
rarely  found  in  subjects  under  the  age  of  puberty,  but  very  fre- 
quently after  forty;  and  they  are  much  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females. 


PATnOLOOICAL  RELATIONS  AND  CAUSATION  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

Acute  pericarditis,  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disease,  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  chances  of  its  development,  irrespective  of  any 
other  disease,  in  a  healthy  person,  are- very  few.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  classed  with  acute  gastritis  and  meningitis  in  the  adult 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  It  is 
developed  either  as  a  complication  of  some  other  affection,  or  in 
connection  with  some  one  of  the  diseases  called  general,  or  of  the 
cachexiae.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  traumatic  cases.  The  pathological  relations  of  pericarditis;, 
therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  form  an  important  as  well  as  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  etiological  history  of  the  disease.  The  affec- 
tions  of  which  it  is  an  occasional  concomitant  are  numerous,  but 
in  much  the  larger  proportion  of  instances  it  occurs  in  the  course 
of  either  articular  rheumatism  or  renal  affections  involving  albu- 
minuria. 

The  attention  of  clinical  observers  has  been  directed  to  the  occur- 
rence of  pericarditis  in  cases  of  rheumatism  only  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  occasional  association  of  these  affections  was 
noticed  by  Pitcairn  in  1788,  Dundas  in  1809,  and  by  Dr.  Wells  in 
1812;  but  the  existence  of  a  pathological  relation  between  them 
was  not  fully  recognized  prior  to  the  publications  of  Dr.  Latham 
and  Dr.  EUiotson  in  1829.  The  subsequent  observations  of  Bouil- 
laud,  Hope,  and  others,  established  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  pericarditis,  the  disease  occurs  in  connection 
with  rheumatism.  Although  it  is  observed  much  less  frequently 
than  endocarditis  in  this  connection,  the  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
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acute  rheumatism  in  which  it  becomes  developed  is  tolerably  large. 
Of  847  cases  collected  from  various  sources  and  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Fuller,  it  existed  in  142,  being  in  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  every  6 
cases.    These  cases  were  reported  by  six  trustworthy  observers,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  each  collection  of  cases  gives  not  far  from 
the  same  ratio  as  when  they  are  analyzed  collectively.*    Of  19  cases 
of  recent  pericarditis,  the  histories  of  which,  recorded  by  myself, 
are  before  me,  in  6  the  aflFection  occurred  manifestly  in  connection 
with  rheumatism.    Statistics  show  that  rheumatism  is  more  likely 
to  become  complicated  with  pericarditis  in  proportion  to  the  youth 
of  the  patients  affected.    Thus,  Dr.  Fuller  deduces  from  cases  re- 
ported by  diflFerent  observers  that  it  occurs  in  a  ratio  of  more  than 
one-third  under  the  age  of  15;  of  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  20;  of  less  than  one-tenth  between  20  and  25; 
whilst  above  the  age  of  25  the  ratio  diminishes  with  even  greater 
rapidity.    A  decided  influence,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  in  this  connection,  pertains  to  age.   It  appears  also  to  occur 
in  a  larger  ratio  in  females  than  in  males.*   The  liability  to  pericar- 
ditis appears  to  be  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion 
to  the  acuteness  and  severity  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  as  denoted 
by  the  intensity  of  the  local  symptoms  and  the  febrile  movement. 
It  is  rarely  developed  in  the  subacute  form  of  the  latter  affection; 
the  chronic  form,  and  the  affection  called  muscular  rheumatism,  do 
not  involve  a  liability  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  gout.    It  has  been  observed  to  become  developed  oftener  in  the 
first  than  in  subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatism.    It  may  occur  at 
any  period  during  the  course  of  the  rheumatic  affection,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  developed  between  the  fourth  and  twelfth 
days.    Several  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  it  preceded 
the  affection  of  the  joints;  I  have  met  with  one  instance  of  this 
kind,  and  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation  it  occurred 
coincidently  with  an  affection  of  the  wrist.   According  to  Dr.  West, 
it  oftener  takes  precedence  of  the  affection  of  the  joints,  and  is 
more  apt  to  occur  coincidently  with,  or  shortly  after,  the  latter,  in 
children  than  in  adults.^ 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  pathological  relation  existing  between 
pericarditis  and  acute  rheumatism  ?    After  the  fact  of  a  relation  was 

'  On  Bheumatism,  Rheumatio  Gout,  and  Sciatica.     By  Henry  WiUiam  FaUer, 
H.  D.,  eto.    Am.  edition,  1854,  p.  216. 
'  Fuller,  op.  cit. 
'  On  Diseases  of  Children,  second  American  edition,  p.  304. 
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ascertained,  it  was  supposed  that  a  transference  of  the  disease  from 
the  joints  to  the  heart  took  place,  and  that  the  pericarditis  was  due 
to  change  of  seat,  or  metastasis.  This  view  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  does  not  involve  neces- 
sarily, nor  indeed,  generally,  diminution  of  the  articular  inflam- 
mation. The  reverse  of  this  obtains  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Moreover,  as  has  just  been  stated,  the  pericarditis  in  some  instances 
precedes  the  affection  of  the  joints.  The  same  internal  morbid  con- 
dition which  determines  the  latter,  gives  rise  to  the  former.  The 
one,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  the  local  expression  of  a  general  or 
constitutional  affection,  involving,  probably,  blood-changes,  in  which 
consists  the  essential  pathology  of  rheumatism.  The  pericarditis 
and  the  affection  of  the  joints,  in  other  words,  are,  alike,  effects  of  a 
common  pathological  condition. 

To  inquire  respecting  the  nature  of  the  blood-changes  which 
constitute  this  condition,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
As  the  affection  of  the  joints  in  rheumatism  exists  in  the  larger 
proportion  of  cases  without  the  development  of  pericarditis,  so  it 
is  probable  that  rheumatic  pericarditis  may  sometimes  occur  with- 
out the  former.  The  liability  of  the  pericardial  membrane  to  become 
the  seat  of  inflammation  in  rheumatism,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
analogy  of  structure  between  this  membrane  and  the  tissues  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  articulations. 

Since  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  albuminuria  with  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  kidney  dates  from  the  researches  of  Bright, 
published  in  1827,  it  follows  that  the  pathological  relation  existing 
between  pericarditis  and  these  affections  has  but  recently  been 
ascertained.  Clinical  observation  within  late  years  has  abundantly 
established  the  existence  of  such  a  relation.  Of  35  cases  of  peri- 
carditis analyzed,  with  respect  to  causation,  by  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
Bright's  disease  existed  in  13,  and  the  development  of  the  pericar- 
dial inflammation  could  not  otherwise  be  accounted  for.*  Of  19 
cases  taken  from  my  records,  Bright's  disease,  or  marked  albumi- 
nuria, was  present  without  any  other  apparent  causative  agency, 
in  3,  and  probably,  also,  in  2  additional  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  50  patients  who  had  either  died  of  Bright's  disease,  or  who  were 
ascertained  to  have  this  disease  in  an  advanced  form,  acute  pericar- 
ditis was  found  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  5,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  10.    Of 

'  On  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Pericarditis.    Medioo-Chirnrgioal  Transactions,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  453.  ' 
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185  fatal  cases  of  pericarditis  analyzed  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  the 
kidneys  were  diseased  in  86/  In  a  collection  of  cases  of  pericarditis, 
including  cases  which  recover  as  well  as  those  which  prove  fatal, 
the  disease  is  found  to  be  developed  much  oftener  in  connection 
with  acute  rheumatism  than  with  an  affection  of  the  kidneys.  But 
in  a  collection  of  fatal  cases  of  pericarditis,  renal  disease  is  found 
to  coexist  much  oftener  than  acute  rheumatism.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  pericarditis  developed  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease 
especially  at  an  advanced  stage  of  this  disease,  almost  invariably 
ends  fatally;  whilst  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism,  recovery 
takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  pathological  relation  existing  between 
pericarditis  and  the  renal  affections  generally  included  under  the 
name  of  Brighfs disease?     Clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  serous  inflammations  are  apt  to  become 
developed.    The  production  of  these  inflammations,  as  well  as  other 
effects,  are  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  urinary  principles  in 
the  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  excretory  function  of  the 
Icidneys.     The  intermediate  morbid  condition  determining  the  peri- 
oarditis,  is  thus  supposed  to  be  uraemia.    The  urea  in  excess,  or 
t;be  products  of  its  decomposition  in  the  blood,  act  as  poisonous 
sigents,  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  pericardial  and  other  serous 
inembranes,  among  various  pathological  consequences.    This  is  the 
explanation  most  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge. 

Pericarditis  is  frequently  associated  with   either  pleuritis  or 

l^leuro-pneumonia.    It  has  been  inferred  from  this  association  that 

tile  inflammation  extends  from  the  pulmonary  organs  to  the  heart, 

in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  an 

i  Tiference  which  appears  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 

cioexisting  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  structures  is  situated  on 

left,  oftener  than  on  the  right  side.     But  pleuritis  and  pleuro- 

nenmonia  are  diseases  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  the  great 

i^ajority  of  cases  the  inflammation  does  not  extend  to  the  pericar- 

^iam.     On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  pericarditis  developed  in 

cionnection  with  acute  rheumatism,  the  inflammation  very  rarely 

Extends  to  the  adjoining  pulmonary  structures.    It  is  chiefly  in 

H  on-rheumatic  cases  of  pericarditis  that  this  diacase  is  associated 

With  pulmonary  inflammation.    I**  ^s,  therefore,  more  rational  to 

Conclude  that  between  the  latter  and  the  former  there  exists  no 

'  Decennium  Pathologicum. 
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relation  of  causation,  but  that  both  are  equally  dependent  on 
some  internal,  determining  pathological  condition.  This  condition 
belongs,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  to  disease  of  the  kidney, 
and,  in  other  cases,  to  some  of  the  diseases  occasionally  giving  rise 
to  pericarditis,  which  are  presently  to  be  noticed.  Although  it  is 
true  that' when  pleuritis  is  associated  with  pericarditis  the  left 
pleura  is  oftener  affected  than  the  right,  yet  the  right  pleura  is  not 
infrequently  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  Of  seven  fatal  cases,  of 
which  I  have  preserved  notes,  the  right  side  was  affected  in  three. 
The  pleuritis  was  double  in  three  of  these  cases.*  To  show  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  in 
cases  of  non-rheumatic  as  compared  with  rheumatic  pericarditis^ 
the  following  statistics  by  Dr.  Taylor  may  be  cited :  In  24  cases  of 
non-rheumatic  pericarditis,  pneumonia  occurred  in  12,  while  it 
occurred  in  only  4  of  16  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis.  Pleurisy 
occurred  in  10  of  16  cases  of  the  former,  and  in  only  7  of  24  cases 
of  the  latter. 

Pyaemia  appears  to  rank  next  to  Bright's  disease  as  regards  the 
frequency  of  its  coexistence  with  pericarditis  in  fatal  cases  of  the 
latter.  It  existed  in  18  of  the  185  subjects  examined  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  a  ratio  equal  to  that  of  rheumatism  in  this  collection  <rf 
cases.  Pysemia,  at  the  same  time,  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation affecting  serous  structures  in  other  situations.  It  is  proba- 
bly through  the  intervention  of  this  blood  affection  that  wounds  of 
parts  remote  from  the  hfeart  and  surgical  operations  sometimes 
give  rise  to  pericarditis.  Of  the  nature  of  the  pathological  relation 
existing  between  pyoemia  and  pericarditis  all  that  can  be  said  with 
our  present  knowledge  is,  that  the  blood  is  so  altered  as  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  results,  inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

The  eruptive  and  continued  fevers  occasionally  become  compli- 
cated with  pericarditis.  It  must  be  extremely  rare  for  this  com- 
plication to  occur  in  connection  with  either  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever ;  but  examples  of  its  development  in  the  course  of  scarlatina 
and  small-pox  are  not  so  uncommon.  When  it  occurs  as  a  sequel 
of  scarlatina,  of  which  I  have  met  with  an  instance,  it  is  probably 
dependent  on  the  morbid  condition  incident  to  albuminuria.  In 
the  instance  just  alluded  to,  it  was  preceded  by  general  dropsy  and 
albuminous  urine.    The  pathological  relation  with  the  essential 

*  Louis*  Btatistlos  show  ooexlating  pleuritic  or  pueumoiiio  inflammation  to  be 
limited  to  the  right  side  in  ono-third  of  the  cases  in  which  these  palmonary  aflfec- 
tiona  are  asssociated  with  pericarditis, 
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fevers,  also,  involves  certain  internal  causes  pertaining  probably  to 
blood-clianges. 

Pericarditis  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  cases  of  scorbutus. 
Its  occurrence  in  this  pathological  connection  was  observed  some 
years  since  daring  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  among  sailors  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  M.  Seidlitz,  of  that  city ;  and  a  variety  of  the  disease, 
said  to  be  frequent  on  the  extreme  northern  coasts  of  Europe, 
where  scurvy  is  endemic,  has  been  described  by  M.  Kyber  under 
the  name  of  perieardilis  scorbutica.  Another  observer,  M.  Karawa- 
gan,  found  that  of  sixty  subjects  dead  with  scurvy,  thirty  were 
affected  with  pericarditis.  As  described  by  these  three  writers,  the 
pericarditis  occurring  in  scurvy  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  disease,  in  the  bloody  character  of  the  liquid  effusion  contained 
in  the  pericardial  sac  It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  hemorrhagic 
pericarditis.' 

Purpura  and  cyanosis  are  other  affections,  characterized  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  in  connection  with  which  pericar- 
ditis has  been  observed  to  become  developed.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  if  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  association  occurs 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  any  special  pathological 
relation. 

Erysipelas  and  influenza  are  affections  in  connection  with  which 
pericarditis  has  been  observed  sometimes  to  become  developed. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  associated  with  pericar- 
ditis. Of  eleven  fatal  cases  in  which  the  pericarditis  was  recent, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  coexisted  in  three.  This  association  is 
probably  due  merely  to  coincidence.  The  tuberculous  cachexia 
does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
except  in  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  tubercle  is  deposited 
upon  this  membrane.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  car- 
cinomatous cachexia. 

As  thus  far  considered,  the  causation  of  pericarditis  has,  for  the 
most  part,  involved  internal  morbid  conditions  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain general  diseases,  cachexise  and  blood-changes.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  developed  secondarily  in  some  of 
these  pathological  relations,  and,  as  already  stated,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  either  acute  rheumatism  or  renal  affections 
accompanied  by  albuminuria.  But  various  local  causes  may  give 
rise  to  the  disease.    It  may  be  produced  by  wounds  i)cuetrating 

'  BeUingham,  op.  cit.,  Part  II.  p.  2C3. 
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the  pericardial  sac,  and  by  other  injuries  of  the  chest.  In  these 
cases  the  disease  is  traumatic.  Abscesses  formed  in  the  liver 
occasionally  open  into  the  pericardial  sac  and  occasion  acute 
inflammation.  Collections  of  softened  tubercle  in  the  lungs  have 
been  known  to  take  this  direction.  Mediastinal  abscesses  may 
pursue  the  same  course.  The  pericardium  sometimes  appears  to 
take  on  inflammation  in  consequence  of  the  local  irritation  excited 
by  aneurismal  tumors  of  the  aorta.  Enlargement  of  the  heart 
probably,  in  some  instances,  leads  to  this  result.  The  deposit  of 
either  tubercle  or  carcinomatous  matter  upon  this  membrane, 
happily  extremely  rare,  is  another  local  cause  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made. 

Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  pericarditis  is  developed  as  a 
secondary  disease,  i.  e.,  dependent  on  some  antecedent  morbid  con- 
dition, it  may  possibly  occur  as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection. 
Instances,  however,  are  so  extremely  rare  that  clinical  observers  of 
large  experience  declare  they  have  never  met  with  an  example. 
On  this  point.  Dr.  Walshe  remarks  that  "alleged  idiopathic  peri- 
carditis becomes  rarer  every  year,  in  proportion  as  the  evolution  of 
diathetic  diseases  grows  more  fully  understood;"  and  he  adds  that 
lie  has  never  seen  a  positive  case  of  the  kind. 

The  influence  of  youth  in  the  causation  of  rheumatic  pericarditis 
has  been  referred  to.  Statistics  show  that  non-rheumatic  cases  em- 
brace a  larger  proportion  of  persons  beyond  the  middle  period  of 
life.  The  average  age  in  twenty-four  cases  of  the  latter,  reported 
by  Dr.  Ormerod,  was  forty-two ;  while  in  sixty -one  cases  of  the  for- 
mer, the  average  age  was  twenty-one.  This  disparity  is  intelligible 
when  it  is  considered  that,  exclusive  of  acute  rheumatism,  pericar- 
ditis, in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  dependent  on  Bright's  disease,  and 
persons  in  middle  life,  more  than  the  young,  are  liable  to  the  latter. 
But  no  period  of  life  is  positively  exempt  from  the  liability  to  peri- 
carditis. Numerous  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease 
occurred  in  infants  but  a  few  months  old.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  most  prominent  symptom  was  screaming  of  the  infant.  I  met 
with  a  case,  several  years  since,  of  the  disease  in  a  child  eight 
months  old,  in  which  this  was  the  chief  symptom,  the  sudden, 
sharp,  brief  cry  resembling  that  which  is  characteristic  of  menin- 
gitis, and  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  afiec- 
tion. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis 
coexists.    In  rheumatic  pericarditis  this  is  a  rule  to  which  there 
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are  few,  if  any,  exceptions.  The  rule  does  not  hold  good,  at  least 
to  the  same  extent,  in  non-rheumatic  pericarditis.  The  frequent 
association  of  the  two  affections  will  serve,  in  a  measure,  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  when,  on  examination  after  death,  the  evidences  of 
ancient  pericarditis  are  discovered,  the  heart  is  often,  if  not  gene- 
rally, more  or  less  enlarged,  and  valvular  lesions  are,  at  the  same 
time,  found.  The  remote  effects  of  pericarditis  on  the  heart,  is  a 
point  of  interest  and  importance,  which  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  pericardial  adhesions. 


Symptoms  op  Acute  Pericakditis. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis  vary  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  liquid  effusion,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  effects  of  which  are  sufficiently  manifest.  But, 
irrespective  of  these,  variations  in  difterent  cases  are  observed, 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  obvious  differences  in  morbid  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  organ  affected.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
disease  does  not  differ  from  other  inflammations,  especially  those 
affecting  serous  structures.  The  same  is  true  of  pleuritis,  menin- 
gitis, and  peritonitis.  Certain  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena,  such 
as  pain,  febrile  movement,  etc.,  are  present  in  a  marked  degree  in 
some  cases,  in  a  moderate  or  slight  degree  in  other  cases,  and  are 
sometimes  wanting,  when  the  appearances  after  death  denote  equal 
intensity  and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  There  is,  in  short,  often 
an  apparent  want  of  correspondence  between  the  manifestations  of 
the  disease  durifig  life,  and  the  changes  ascertained  after  death, 
showing  that  the  symptomatic  events  which  belong  to  the  clinical 
history  of  the  disease,  are  influenced,  in  no  small  measure,  by  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  otlier  parts  of  the  body  than  the  organ 
affected,  or  to  the  general  system.  These  circumstances  are  but 
little  understood :  but  this  remark  is  not  more  applicable  to  peri- 
carditis than  to  various  other  local  affections.  This  frequent  want 
of  harmony  (if  this  term  may  be  allowed)  between  local  morbid 
conditions  and  symptomatic  phenomena,  is  important  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  It 
is  this  which  invests  the  physical  signs  of  disease,  whenever  they 
are  available,  with  much  of  their  great  practical  value.  Pericar- 
ditis being  associated,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  with  other 
affections,  its  own  manifestations  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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intermingled  with,  and  obscured  by  those  of  the  latter.  This  fact^ 
together  with  the  variations  just  alluded  to,  impairs  considerably 
the  general  application  of  a  descriptive  history  based  on  the  cliai* 
cal  study  of  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
isolated,  and  its  symptomatic  phenomena  strongly  marked. 

The  division  of  the  career  of  the  disease  into  three  periods,  based 
on  facts  pertaining  to  its  morbid  anatomy,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  symptoms  undergo  important  modifications  when  an  abundant 
accumulation  of  liquid  takes  place  in  the  pericardial  sac,  in  other 
words,  during  the  second  period;  and,  again,  after  absorption  of 
the  liquid,  or  during  the  third  period. 

In  treating  of  the  symptomatology  of  pericarditis,  the  symptoms 
which  relate  directly  to  the  heart  will  be  first  noticed,  and,  after- 
ward, those  referable  to  diflFerent  anatomical  systems — the  circula- 
tory, respiratory,  nervous,  etc. 

Symptoms  referable  directly  to  the  heart. 

The  symptoms  which  relate  directly  to  the  heart,  are  pain,  palpi- 
tation and  tenderness. 

Pain  referred  to  the  praecordia,  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some 
cases.  The  character  of  the  pain  is  burning  or  lancinating,  and  it 
is  accompanied  often  by  a  sense  of  constriction.  It  is  aggravated 
by  inspiration ;  and  the  inspiratory  acts  are  sometimes  shortened 
in  consequence,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  being  corre- 
spondingly multiplied.  The  pain  is  also  increased  by  movements 
of  the  body.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart  or  to 
the  epigastrium.  In  two  cases  under  my  observation,  it  was  at  first 
seated  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  and  shortly  shifted  to  the 
praecordia.  It  may  extend  to  the  back,  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
down  the  left  upper  extremity,  bearing  some  resemblance,  if  severe, 
to  the  pain  in  angina  pectoris.  The  character  of  the  pain,  and  the 
associated  circumstances  being  the  same  in  some  cases  as  in  pleu- 
risy, the  affection  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  latter.  This  not 
infrequently  happens.  Pleurisy,  as  has  been  seen,  is,  in  many 
cases,  associated  with  pericarditis,  and  the  pain  belonging  to  each 
affection  separately,  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be  readily 
disconnected.  The  pain,  also,  is  not  unlike  that  incident  to  pleuro- 
dynia and  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  these  affections  may  coexist 
with  pericarditis.  But  pain  is  by  no  means  invariably  a  prominent 
symptom  of  pericarditis.    In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  either  mode- 
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rate  or  slight  in  degree.  It  may  be  wanting.  In  a  case  recently 
^baerved  in  which  pericarditis  was  consecutive  to  pleurisy  of  the 
left  side,  with  large  effusion,  the  heart  being  removed  to  the  right 
>f  the  sternum,  no  pain  was  experienced  in  the  organ  at  the  time 
>f  the  attack,  or  subsequently.  In  another  instance,  the  pain  was 
digbt,  and  referred  to  the  region  of  the  dorsal  vertebra).  In  most 
3f  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  pain  has 
been  either  slight  or  moderate.  I  have  never  witnessed  excrucia- 
ting suffering  from  pain  in  connection  with  pericarditis,  but  in- 
stances have  been  reported.  This  symptom,  thus,  is  variable  in 
iegree ;  it  is  not  reliable  as  a  constant  symptom,  and,  when  more 
or  less  marked,  is  not  distinctive. 

Upon  what  does  the  occurrence  of  pain  depend?  Bouillaud 
attributes  it,  in  all  cases,  to  coexisting  pleuritis.  But  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  present,  and  prominent  as  a  symptom,  when  pleurisy 
does  not  coexist.  It  must  emanate  from  the  nerves  of  the  heart ; 
and,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  amount 
of  pain  in  different  cases  which  appear  to  be  similar  as  regards  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
pain  in  certain  instances,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  met  with  in  other  serous  inflammations,  for  example,  peri- 
tonitis. The  increase  of  pain  during  the  act  of  inspiration  is 
oxplained  by  the  friction  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  in  consequence 
of  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  pressure  upon  the 
heart,  of  the  lungs  in  the  process  of  inflation.  When  pain  is  present, 
it  belongs  especially  to  the  commencement  of  the  attack  and  the 
early  part  of  the  disease.  It  diminishes  or  disappears  when  the 
inflamed  surfaces  become  covered  with  lymph,  and  are  separated 
by  liquid  effusion.  At  this  stage  it  may  give  place  to  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  or  undeflned  distress  referable  to  the  prsecordia,  not 
amounting  to  positive  pain. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  symptom  frequently  but  not  con- 
stantly present.  Like  pain,  when  present,  it  is  variable  in  degree. 
It  is  rarely  very  marked.  As  pointed  out  by  Hope,  tenderness 
may  sometimes  be  discovered  on  pressing  upon  the  epigastrium 
beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  a  direction  toward  the  heart, 
when  it  is  not  apparent  in  the  pnccordia  directly  over  the  heart. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  symptom  of  pericarditis,  it  must  be  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  heart.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  pleurisy, 
affecting  the  left  side,  coexists,  the  tenderness  will  be  diffused,  more 
or  less,  over  the  whole  of  that  side.    In  acute  rheumatism,  pleuro- 
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dynia  may  occur,  either  with  or  without  pericarditis,  and  diffused 
tenderness  will  then  be  present.  In  rheumatic  pericarditis,  I  have 
found  the  whole  of  the  left  side  exquisitely  sensitive  to  pressure, 
without  the  physical  evidence  of  pleuritis.  As  an  isolated  symp- 
tom, circumscribed  tenderness  is  of  little  value,  but,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  symptoms,  it  is  of  importance.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  absence  of  tenderness  is  not  positive  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  pericarditis. 

Tenderness  is  doubtless  due  to  an  abnormal  sensibility  developed 
in  the  inflamed  membrane.  Why  this  sensibility  is  present  in  some 
cases  and  not  in  others,  cannot  be  explained ;  but  the  same  is  true 
of  other  serous  inflammations.  In  peritonitis,  for  example,  the 
tenderness  is  generally  great ;  but  in  a  well-marked  case  at  thia 
moment  under  observation,  this  symptom  is  wanting. 

Increased  action  of  the  heart  is  an  efiect  of  pericardial  inflamma- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  the  disease.  The  contractions  a 
violent  and  sometimes  irregular.  The  patient  is  conscious  of  a 
unnatural  beating  of  the  organ.  This  constitutes  palpitation.  lik 
the  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant, and  it  possesses,  in  itself,  but  little  value  inasmuch  as  it  occu 
in  connection  with  the  difierent  forms  of  organic  disease,  and,  also^ 
as  a  purely  functional  disorder.  Its  importance  depends  on  i 
association  with  other  symptoms.  It  is  sometimes  strongly  marked.  E 
The  commencement  of  the  disease  may  be  characterized  by  tumul-  K 
tuous  action  of  the  heart.  In  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  this  8houl(E>- 
excite  strong  suspicion  of  pericarditis,  and  lead  to  a  careful  ex'ami-  Fj 
nation  for  more  positive  evidence  of  the  disease.  Palpitationr^ 
belongs  to  the  first  stage  of  pericarditis.  It  is  incompatible  wittC-d 
much  liquid  effusion,  and  even  if  the  latter  does  not  occur,  ^ 
secondary  efiect  of  the  inflammation  on  the  muscular  substance  0.0 
the  heart,  is  diminished  power  of  contraction,  or  incomplete  par-XJ 
alysis.  A  similar  effect  is  observed  in  cases  of  peritonitis,  as  showrr '^i 
by  enlargement  of  the  intestines,  from  the  pressure  of  their  gaseoui 
contents. 

Symptoms  referable  to  tlie  circulation. 

The  pulse,  considered  alone,  in  this,  as  in  most  diseases,  does  no 
furnish  characters  which,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  arc  high! 
distinctive;  but,  the  diagnosis  being  made,  it  gives  important  in 
formation  respecting  the  condition  of  the  heart.     At  the  onset  0 
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the  disease,  it  corresponds  to  the  increased  muscular  action  of  the 
organ,  and  is  frequently  strong,  quick,  vibratory,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  frequent  and  sometimes  irregular.  In  proportion  as  the 
heart  is  weakened,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  en- 
feebled; and  when  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  amount  of  par- 
alysisi  the  movements  of  the  organ  are  mechanically  restrained  by 
the  pressure  of  liquid  effusion,  the  pulse  is  notably  small  and  weak, 
with  more  marked  disturbance  of  its  rhythm.  It  represents,  thus, 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  vital  and  mechanical,  on  the  circulation. 
Dr.  Stokes  thinks  that  the  effect  upon  the  heart's  movements  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  liquid  in  the  pericardial  sac  is  overrated, 
and  he  cites,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  comparatively  small 
dbtarbance  of  the  circulation  caused  by  dislocation  of  the  heart  in 
cases  of  empyema.  But  the  condition  of  the  organ  in  the  two  cases 
is  by  no  means  the  same.  When  the  heart  is  removed  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  accumulation  of  liquid  in 
the  left  pleural  sac,  the  freedom  of  its  movements  is  but  little 
restrained  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  an  abundant  effusion 
within  the  pericardial  sac.  When  the  latter  is  distended  to  double 
or  treble  its  normal  capacity,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  the  cavities 
receive  sufficient  blood  for  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on.  The 
fact  that  the  circulation  is  not  arrested,  shows  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart.  In  dwelling  upon  the  atony  or 
paralysis  arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  inflamed  membrane  to 
the  muscular  tissue.  Dr.  Stokes  seems  to  me  to  undervalue  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  presence  of  liquid.  The  latter  effect  is  pro- 
portionate, other  things  being  equal,  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of 
liquid  effusion  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place.  If  it 
accumulate  slowly,  the  dilatation  of  the  sac  goes  on  pari  passu,  and 
the  heart,  speaking  metaphorically,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  pres- 
sure. If  the  quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  become  rapidly  large,  the 
sac  does  not  readily  yield,  and  the  heart  suffers  from  the  com- 
pression in  a  more  marked  degree.  Clinical  observation  sustains 
the  correctness  of  these  remarks.  The  pulse  may  bo  greatly  en- 
ieebled  from  the  weakness  of  the  heart  induced  as  a  secondary 
result  of  the  inflammation,  irrespective  of  effusion.  But  the  pres- 
sure of  liquid,  especially  when  rapidly  effused,  affects  the  pulse  to 
as  still  greater  extent.  A  weak  and  small  pulse  belongs  to  the  stage 
of  effusion,  and  may  be  considered  as  representing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  extent  to  which  the  heart  is  mechanically  restrained.  As 
regards  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Dr.  Walshe  remarks  that  it  "  is 
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subject  to  more  sudden  variations  from  the  influence  of  emotional 
excitement  and  effort  than  in  any  other  disease,  perhaps."  He  adds 
that  he  has  known  a  very  gentle  movement  of  the  trunk  raise  the 
pulse  from  80  or  90  to  130  or  140.  It  is  often  found  to  vary 
notably  on  different  days,  without  any  obvious  cause. 

During  the  progress  of  pericarditis,  then,  as  a  rule,  the  pulse  is 
at  first  more  or  less  increased  in  frequency,  and  also  in  force  and 
quickness;  and,  afterwards,  from  the  combined  effects  of  diminished 
muscular  power  and  the  pressure  of  liquid  effusion,  it  is  irregular, 
weak  and  small,  the  frequency  being  generally  still  more  increased. 
But  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The  frequency  during  the 
first  stage  is,  in  some  cases,  not  greater  than  in  health.  Dr.  Graves, 
indeed,  states  that  he  has  observed  it  to  be  less  frequent  than  in 
health.  It  may  continue  regular  during  this  stage,  and  present  no 
marked  deviation  from  its  normal  characters.  During  the  second 
stage,  the  effect  of  even  a  large  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sometimes 
not  very  marked.  It  may  retain  considerable  force  and  volume 
when  the  extinction  of  prsecordial  impulse  and  other  physical  signs 
show  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

In  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  the  pulse  is  more  or  less 
accelerated  prior  to  the  development  of  the  heart  affection.  The 
influence  of  the  latter,  therefore,  cannot  be  estimated  with  precision. 
A  sudden  change  in  frequency,  or  other  characters,  during  the 
course  of  acute  rheumatism,  occurring  when  no  joints  are  newly 
attacked,  and  irrespective  of  any  obvious  cause,  should  lead  the 
practitioner  always  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  incident  to  prolonged  accumu- 
lation of  liquid  in  the  sac  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  oedema 
of  the  lower  extremities  and  face.  In  general,  however,  oedema  in- 
volves coexisting  disease  of  kidney,  or  organic  lesions  of  the  heart 

Lividity  of  the  lips,  face,  etc.,  may  be  due  alone  to  the  pressure 
of  liquid  and  weakness  of  the  heart.  As  a  symptom  of  pericarditis, 
exclusive  of  other  affections,  it  belongs  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  denotes  an  alarming  degree  of  obstruction.  The  pulse 
will  be  found  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  feeble  and  irregu- 
lar. The  lividity,  under  these  circumstances,  depends  on  congestion 
of  the  venous  radicles,  arising  from  inability  of  the  heart  to  receive 
the  blood  returned  to  it  by  the  systemic  veins.  But  this  symptom 
generally  involves  an  affection  of  the  pulmonary  system,"  such  as 
pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  existing  in  combination  with  the  pericar- 
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ditis.  The  impaired  ability  of  the  lungs  to  aerate  the  blood  is  then 
associated  with  venous  congestion  in  the  production  of  lividity.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  lividity  is  a  symptom  incident  to  a  va- 
riety of  cardiac  and  pulmonary  affections,  and  does  not  therefore 
possess  any  intrinsic  significance  as  diagnostic  of  pericarditis.  It 
is  not,  in  fact,  always  present  in  fatal  cases  of  the  latter  disease, 
even  when  characterized  by  great  liquid  effusion.  These  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  symptom  last  noticed,  viz.,  oedema. 

Sympioma  referable  to  the  respiratory  system. 

In  cases  of  pericarditis  disconnected  from  any  affection  of  the 
lungs,  the  respirations  are  sometimes  accelerated  in  consequence  of 
the  inspiratory  acts  being  shortened  by  prsecordial  pain.    I  have 
observed  marked  dilatation  of  the  alee  nasi  under  these  circum- 
stances.   Cough,  dry,  hacking,  or  spasmodic,  is  common,  and  does 
not  denote,  necessarily,  coexisting  pulmonary  disease.    Dyspnoea 
may  be  an  urgent  symptom,  dependent  generally  on  congestion  of 
the  lungs  incident  to  compression  of  the  heart  by  liquid  effusion. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  extremely  variable  and  inconstant, 
as  are  all  the  symptomatic  events  belonging  to  the  clinical  history 
of  pericarditis.    The  respiration  may  be  unaffected,  or  accelerated 
only  in  proportion  to  the  febrile  movement.   Cough  is  not  uniformly 
present.     Dyspnoea  may  be  wanting  even  when  the  pericardial  sac 
is  largely  distended.    Moreover,  each  of  these  symptoms  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  pathological  relations,  and  is  not,  therefore,  distinctive 
of  pericarditis.    They  are  often  dependent,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, on  coexisting  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.    When  these  aQ'cctions 
are  excluded,  dyspnoea  denotes,  as  a  rule,  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
lation caused  by  weakness  of  the  heart  or  mechanical  compression, 
or  both  combined.     As  thus  produced,  it  may  exist  in  a  degree  to 
constitute  orthopnoea.    It  belongs,  in  general,  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  is  associated  with  frequency  and  feebleness  of 
Ihe  pulse,  and  perhaps  with  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  fiice.    Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  denotes  imminent  danger.     Cases,  how- 
ever, have  been  observed  in  which  dyspnoea,  and  even  orthopnoea, 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  prior  to  effusion,  and 
when  it  was  not  attributable  to  any  coexisting  pulmonary  affection. 
In  some  instances,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Sibsou,  the  distended  peri- 
cardial sac  may  add  to  the  dyspnoea  by  pressing  on  the  trachea  at 
its  bifurcation.    The  augmented  space  which  the  pericardial  sac 
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occupies  when  largely  distended  also  contributes  to  the  production 
of  dyspnoea. 

The  voice  has  been  observed  to  be  remarkably  weak,  the  patient 
being  unable  to  speak  in  feeble  tones  without  considerable  effort 
Dr.  Walshe,  who  has  noticed  this  symptom,  states  that  it  seems  to 
be  mainly  connected  with  copiousness  of  effusion. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system. 

Certain  cases  of  pericarditis  are  characterized  by  prominent 
symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  but,  occurring  only 
occasionally,  they  are  incidentally  connected  with  the  disease,  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  its  clinical  history. 
Thus,  vomiting  is  sometimes  present  and  persisting  in  a  marked 
degree.  Dr.  Copland  has  remarked  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  some  liability  to  mistake  the  disease  for  gastritis,  the  rapid, 
weak,  irregular  pulse,  etc.,  being  attributed  to  a  tendency  of  the 
latter  affection  to  an  unfavorable  termination.  Dysphagia  is  an- 
other symptom  belonging  in  this  category.  Its  occasional  occur- 
rence in  cases  of  pericarditis  was  noticed  by  an  Italian  author, 
Testa,  who  published  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart  in  1811.* 
Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Walshe  have  observed  it  in  several  cases.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  to  depend  on  any  appreciable  alteration  in 
the  pharynx  or  the  adjoining  parts,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  either  a  spasmodic  affection,  or  a  mechanical  effect  of  pressure  of 
the  distended  pericardial  sac  upon  the  oesophagus. 

These  are  the  only  symptoms  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head. 
Loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  constipation,  etc.,  are  incident  to  pericar- 
ditis as  well  as  to  acute  inflammation  affecting  any  important  organ, 
and  accompanied  by  febrile  movement. 

Sipnpioms  referable  to  the  countenance,  position,  etc. 

An  expression  of  anxiety  or  apprehension  is  frequently  a  marked 
symptom,  as  it  is  in  cases  of  merely  functional  disorder  of  the  heart 
In  severe  cases,  near  the  fatal  termination,  the  nsits  sardanictie  has 
been  observed.  Lividity  and  oedema  are  occasional  symptoms 
which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  patient  is  generally  on  the  back ; 

'  Vide  Stokes  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  C9. 
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or  he  takes  a  diagonal  position  between  that  on  the  back  and  on 
the  side.  He  rarely  lies  on  the  left  side,  the  liver  in  this  position 
pressing  upon  the  heart,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  discomfort  or 
adding  to  the  distress.  In  some  cases  a  position  on  the  right  side 
is  not  uncomfortable.  If  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  coexist,  the  decu- 
bitus will,  of  course,  be  in  a  measure  determined  by  these  affections. 
Generally,  but  not  invariably,  the  patient  desires  to  have  the  head 
and  shoulders  raised. 

All  observers  have  noticed  this  point  relating  to  position,  viz., 
whatever  may  be  that  selected  by  the  patient,  he  is  reluctant  to 
change  it;  %.  e^  he  desires,  as  much  as  possible,  to  maintain  the 
same  position.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  movements 
of  the  body  increase  distress,  and,  by  exciting  the  heart,  give  rise 
to  a  sense  of  syncope,  especially  when  the  pericardial  sac  is  dis- 
tended with  liquid.  Fatal  syncope  may  be  induced  by  a  change 
of  position.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  suddenly,  when  a  fatal 
termination  was  not  expected,  apparently  being  caused  by  the  pa- 
tient rising  from  bed  and  going  to  stool. 

When  the  amount  of  liquid  effusion  is  large,  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion on  the  back  may  still  be  preferred ;  but  instances  have  been 
observed  in  which  patients  have  experienced  relief  from  lying  on 
the  face.  If  dyspnoea  be  urgent,  a  sitting  posture  may  be  alone 
tolerable,  the  dyspnoea  then  constituting  orthopnoea.  Under  these 
circamstances,  restless  movements  of  the  arms  are  common,  the 
body  remaining  comparatively  immovable. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system. 

Mental  aberration,  moderate  or  slight,  and  transient,  is  not  un- 
common in  cases  of  pericarditis.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  soon  disappear,  the  patient  after- 
ward preserving  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the  close  of  life.  It  is 
oftener  observed  at  a  later  period  in  fatal  or  severe  cases.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  element  of  the  disease.  In  many,  perhaps  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  is  wanting.  But  in  certain  cases  of  pericarditis, 
cerebral  symptoms  are  developed  which  are  highly  important  in 
themselves,  and  also  because  they  serve  to  mask  the  local  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  disease.  The  cerebral  symptoms  now  referred  to, 
resemble  those  which  characterize  different  affections  of  the  nervous 
system.  Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  mania,  de- 
mentia, coma,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  chorea  have  been  simulated  in 
20 
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cases  of  pericarditis,  the  latter  disease  beiog  generally  overlooked 
before  death,  and  examination  post-mortem  revealing  no  appre> 
ciable  lesions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  adequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  observed  during  life.  The  phenomena  in  these  remark* 
able,  and,  as  they  have  been  justly  called,  fearful,  cases  must  needs 
be  diversified  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  resemblance  to  each  of  the 
several  affections  just  named ;  yet  there  are  certain  features  whiob 
are  somewhat  distinctive.  This  subject  has  been  considered  more 
fully  by  Dr.  Burrows  than  by  any  other  author  within  my  know- 
ledge.' Dr.  Burrows  gives  a  synopsis  of  all  the  cases  that  he  wm 
able  to  gather  from  various  sources.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
subject  is  merely  alluded  to  in  works  devoted  specially  to  diseases 
of  the  heart.  Without  detailing  the  cases  which  have  been  reported, 
I  shall  refer  to  them  sufficiently  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  varied 
symptoms  which  they  embrace;  and  I  shall  add  a  brief  account  of 
three  striking  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observatioD. 
So  much,  the  importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  me  to  demand. 

The  first  recorded  case,  according  to  Dr.  Burrows,  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Stanley  in  1817.  The  next  case  was  communicated  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie  in  1821.  Dr.  Latham  reported  a  case  in  1828;  and 
he  states  that  "  when  he  first  related  the  particulars  of  his  case  to 
several  medical  friends,  they  looked  incredulous,  or  rather  con* 
temptuous  of  the  man  who  would  mistake  an  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  for  an  inflammation  of  the  brain."  In  each  of  these 
cases  tlie  patient  was  supposed  to  labor  under  a  cerebral  affection, 
to  which  the  treatment  was  directed,  and  the  existence  of  cardiac 
disease  was  not  suspected  prior  to  the  autopsical  examination.  The 
brain  presented  no  evidence  of  disease  beyond  a  certain  amount  of 
congestion.  Other  cases  were  subsequently  reported  by  Andral, 
Bouillaud,  Copland,  Mcintosh,  McLeod,  Hawkins,  Bright,  Watson, 
and  others.  Dr.  Burrows  states  that  not  less  than  six  cases  have 
come  under  his  own  observation.  Of  16  recorded  cases  cited  bjr 
the  author  last  named,  11  proved  fatal,  and  only  5  recovered.  Of 
the  11  fatal  cases,  in  2  only  was  an  affection  of  the  heart  detected 
during  life;  in  1  cardiac  disease  was  suspected,  but  in  the  remaining 
8  cases  there  was  no  suspicion  of  an  acute  affection  of  the  heart 
until  it  was  revealed  by  an  examination  after  death.    Of  the  5  sac- 

1  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Cironlation,  and  on  the  Gonneotion  between  Afto- 
lions  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  Qeoige  Burrows,  M.  D.,  etc 
Am.  edition,  1848. 
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oessful  cases,  in  4  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  disease  was  satisfactorily 
established.  A  rational  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  when  the 
ezifitence  of  cardiac  disease  is  ascertained,  the  cases  are  usually 
amenable  to  treatment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  cardiac 
affiMStion  is  overlooked,  a  fatal  result  usually  occurs. 

In  the  sixteen  cases  detailed  in  Dr.  Burrows'  work,  were  mani- 
fested, delirium,  convulsions,  agitation  of  the  limbs  resembling 
chorea,  a  state  of  dementia,  a  species  of  coma,  seizures  resembling 
apoplexy,  and  tetanic  spasms.    The  delirium  was  characterized 
l^  taciturnity,  and  maniacal  excitement  under  the   infiuence  of 
delusions  involving  the  idea  of  having  committed  some  crime. 
CSonvulsions  occurred  in  paroxysms,  and  the  choreic  form  was 
accompanied  by  rolling  of  the  eyes  and  head,  as  well  as  violent 
agitation  of  the  limbs.    The  coma  was  characterized  by  the  eyelids 
remaining  open,  and  the  eyes  fixed.    In  the  apoplectiform  seizures, 
the  eyeballs  were  turned  upward  and  the  limbs  paralyzed.    In 
several  instapces,  violent  tonic  spasms  occurred,  resembling  tetanus. 
In  the  fatal  cases,  death  was  generally  preceded  by  ordinary  coma. 
The  first  of  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
oceurred  in  1849,  and  was  reported  by  mo,  February,  1850.*    The 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  active  delirium, 
and  nothing  was  ascertained  respecting  the  previous  history.    On  the 
following  day  he  was  tranquil,  and,  when  spoken  to,  made  no  reply, 
shaking  his  head.    The  eyes  had  a  wild,  staring  expression.    He 
could  not  be  made  to  protrude  the  tongue.    Pulse  small,  feeble, 
and  not  accelerated.    Active  delirium  occurred  at  intervals,  during 
which  he  shouted  and  cried,  as  if  from  apprehension  of  danger. 
At  other  times  he  lay  with  his  eyes  open  and  fixed  in  a  particular 
direction,  taking  no  notice  of  persons  and  things  around  him.    On 
several  occasions  he  answered  questions,  and  he  then  gave  evidence 
of  the  delusion  that  he  had  committed  some  crime.    Once,  when 
asked  how  he  was,  he  rei)Iied,  '*  Guilty .''     At  another  time  he  had 
an  impression  that  he  was  confined  in  jail,  and  subsequently  he 
asked  why  he  had  not  been  hung,  etc.    On  the  fourteenth  day 
after  his  admission,  he  complained,  for  the  first  time,  of  pain  in  the 
chest,  and,  on  physical  examination,  the  signs  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
were  discovered.    There  were  no  cough  and  expectoration.    Death 
occurred  on  the  seventeenth  day.    Delirium  with  hilarity  occurred 
on  the  last  day,  and  he  became  comatose  for  several  hours  before 

'  Butfolo  Mediciil  Journal,  yol.  y.  p.  505. 
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death.  On  examination  post-mortem,  the  left  lung  was  in  the 
second  stage  of  inflammation,  and  the  pleural  sac  contained  about 
twelve  ounces  of  turbid  serum.  The  surface  of  the  heart  was 
covered  with  recently  exuded  lymph.  The  endocardial  raembrane 
was  healthy  and  the  valves  sound.  The  brain  presented  no  other 
evidence  of  disease  than  a  considerable  amount  of  congestion,  and 
slight  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  over  the  superior  surface  of  the 
cerebrum. 

The  existence  of  pericarditis  was  not  suspected,  in  this  case, 
prior  to  the  autopsy.  Up  to  the  fourteenth  day,  the  affection  was 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  cerebral,  no  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
chest  as  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Physical  exploration  was  neglected 
until  the  date  just  stated,  when  pneumonia  was  ascertained. 

The  second  case  came  under  observation  in  the  hospital  at  BnfiGilo 
in  1851,  and  was  reported  by  me  in  January,  1854.*  At  my  morn- 
ing visit,  I  found  that  on  the  previous  evening  a  patient  had  been 
admitted  greatly  prostrated  and  delirious.  Nothing  was  obtained 
relative  to  the  previous  history.  The  patient  had  not  spoken  since 
his  admission.  He  lay  with  his  eyes  open,  fixed,  most  of  the  time, 
in  one  direction,  taking  no  notice,  and  making  no  reply  to  ques- 
tions. A  disagreeable  peculiarity  in  this  case  was,  that  the  patient 
frequently  ejected  saliva  with  force,  and  without  any  regard  to  its 
destination.  liis  bed  and  the  floor  were  bespattered  with  spittle. 
Persons  in  proximity  to  him  were  liable  to  receive  it  on  their  per- 
sons, not  from  design,  but  because  it  was  scattered  at  random,  the 
patient  not  changing  his  position  and  lying  on  his  back.  Under 
these  circumstances,  an  examination  of  the  case  was  deferred,  and 
at  my  next  visit  I  found  that  the  patient  had  died.  At  the  time  I 
was  observing  the  patient,  the  idea  of  pericarditis  did  not  occur  to 
me,  but  in  thinking  of  the  case  afterwards,  a  resemblance  in  the 
character  of  the  delirium  to  that  in  the  preceding  case,  led  me  to 
suspect  this  disease;  so  that,  before  the  autopsy  was  made,  I  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  it  would  be  discovered.  My  prediction  proved 
true.  The  pericardium  was  universally  adherent  by  recent  tender 
adhesions.    Pulmonary  disease  did  not  coexist  in  this  case. 

The  foregoing  cases  ended  fatally.  The  third  case  came  under 
observation  in  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  October,  1858,  and 
terminated  in  recovery.  This  case  was  reported  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  case.     When  admitted,  the  mind  of  the  patient 

>  Baffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  449. 
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was  too  dull  to  give  any  connected  account  of  past  or  present 
symptoms.  On  the  day  following  he  was  delirious,  frequently 
getting  out  of  bed,  and  seemed  bewildered.  The  next  day  he  was 
unconscious.  He  lay  upon  the  back,  taking  no  notice  of  persons 
and  things  around  him.  He  had  lost  one  eye ;  the  other  remained 
open,  and  the  pupil  was  dilated.  He  was  taciturn,  and  could  not  bo 
roused  to  reply  to  questions;  he  urinated  in  bed ;  the  saliva  escaped 
from  the  mouth,  and  he  did  not  swallow  when  drink  was  intro- 
duced. The  physical  signs,  exclusive  of  friction-sounds,  were 
sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  pericarditis  with  moderate 
effusion. 

Convalescence  was  established  a  fortnight  after  his  admission. 
For  three  days  he  took  neither  drink  nor  nourishment,  making  no 
effi)rt  to  swallow,  and  sometimes  resisting  their  introduction  by 
forcibly  closing  the  teeth.  At  times  during  the  three  first  days  he 
was  exceedingly  restless,  throwing  himself  from  the  bed,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  transfer  him  to  the  floor.  The  pulse  was  80, 
and  the  respirations  28.  On  the  fourth  day,  in  the  morning,  there 
was  marked  improvement.  The  patient  took  food  and  drink,  and 
appeared  to  notice  objects  around  him.  This  peculiarity  was 
observed,  viz.,  he  directed  his  vision  to  some  point,  now  a  portion 
of  the  pillow  and  now  his  hand,  protruded  his  tongue  towards  it, 
and  then  slowly  grasped  it  with  his  lips  and  teeth.  This  he 
repeated  frequently.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  again  became 
restless,  throwing  himself  about,  getting  up,  calling  names  of  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  day  following,  his  expression  was  idiotic. 
His  eye  was  open,  and  he  looked  about  with  a  vacant  stare.  He 
resisted  physical  exploration.  Twice  he  said  while  the  record  of 
symptoms  was  being  made,  "  I  beg  pardon."  These  words  were 
nttered  spontaneously,  with  slowness  and  hesitancy.  He  did  not 
reply  to  questions,  and  was  taciturn  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  had  three  attacks  of  convulsions  an  hour  in 
duration.  These  recurred  on  the  day  following.  In  the  intervals 
he  frequently  got  out  of  bed  and  endeavored  to  break  the  walls  of 
the  room,  as  if  to  escape  from  persons  threatening  violence.  It 
was  necessary  to  apply  a  restraining  jacket.  On  the  eighth  day  he 
lay  night  and  day  rolling  about  the  floor  and  shouting  incoherent 
words.  On  the  tenth  day  he  continued  wakeful,  shouting,  with 
occasional  manifestations  of  hilarity.  In  the  course  of  this  day  he 
slept  quietly  for  several  hours,  took  food  and  drink  readily,  pro- 
truded the  tongue,  and  replied  to  questions.    From  this  time  he 
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was  rational,  and,  on  being  questioned,  said  that  he  had  pain  in 
the  left  breast  above  the  nipple,  lancinating,  and  increased  by  deep 
inspiration.  He  bad  no  recollection  of  the  eventa  of  the  previous 
fortnight.  He  stated  that  he  was  ill  for  two  days  before  coming  to 
the  hospital,  and  that  he  suffered  chiefly  from  pain  in  the  left 
breast.    He  convalesced  from  this  date. 

The  physical  signs  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  in  this  case, 
were  flatness  on  percussion  over  an  increased,  pyramidal  space  in 
the  prsecordia ;  elevation  of  the  point  of  apex  impulse  and  flatnesi 
below  this  point ;  irregularity  and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions; diminution  of  the  area  of  prsecordial  dulness  at  the  time  of 
convalescence,  and  retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces  with  the 
heart's  action.  Friction-sounds  were  not  discovered,  but  the  early 
application  of  a  blister  over  the  praBCordia  interfered  somewhat  with 
auscultatory  exploration.  In  connection  with  the  physical  signs 
denoting  pericarditis,  pain  referred  to  the  prsecordia  was  a  pro- 
minent symptom  before  the  patient  entered  the  hospital,  and  was 
felt  after  his  consciousness  returned,  together  with  tenderness  in 
the  same  region,  evidently  not  dependent  on  the  blister.  Acute 
pulmonary  disease  was  excluded  by  the  absence  of  physical  stgoSf 
as  well  as  symptoms,  pertaining  to  the  lungs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  three  cases  of  pericarditis 
associated  with  cerebral  disorder,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been 
given,  the  disease  in  each  was  not  developed  during  the  course  of 
rheumatism.  Of  the  sixteen  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in 
seven  no  rheumatic  affection  could  be  discovered.  In  the  third 
case  the  pericarditis  seemed  to  be  purely  idiopathic,  and  in  the  two 
other  cases  no  antecedent  affection  was  ascertained. 

Although  the  manifestations  of  cerebral  disorder  incident  to 
pericarditis  are  so  varied,  there  are  certain  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  different  cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dissimilarity  in  certain 
respects  from  disorder  occurring  in  other  pathological  relations. 
The  variety  of  manifestations  occurring  in  the  same  case,  is  some- 
what distinctive.  Different  forms  of  delirium,  coma,  convulsions, 
etc.,  are  developed  successively  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  characters  pertaining  to  the  delirium  are  peculiar;  the  patient 
lying  in  a  species  of  coma  vigil,  the  eyes  open  and  fixed  in  one 
direction,  not  replying  to  questions,  and  incapable  of  being  roused; 
this  state  followed  by  maniacal  excitement,  the  patient  shouting 
and  apparently  laboring  under  the  fear  of  harm,  with  occasional 
ebullitions  of  hilarity.    A  fixed  delusion  of  having  committed  some 
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crime,  appears  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature.  Meningeal  iuQam- 
mation  does  not  give  rise  to  this  sort  of  delirium.  Moreover,  the 
acate  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  injection  of  the 
eyes  and  face,  which  belong  to  the  symptomatology  of  acute  menin- 
^tis,  are  wanting.  The  delirium  offers  but  a  faint  resemblance  to 
that  of  delirium  tremens,  and  to  that  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  latter  as  delirium  ebriosum.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  quiet, 
mattering  delirium  of  continued  fever,  nor  the  active  delirium 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases.  These 
points,  if  not  diagnostic,  should,  at  all  events,  excite  strong  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  pericarditis  in  the  absence  of  any  symptoms 
pointing  directly  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  disease.  The  diagnosis 
in  such  cases  must  rest  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  physical  signs 
denoting  inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  which  have  been 
considered,  are,  happily,  infrequent  But  instances  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  pericarditis  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  show  some 
pathological  connection  between  the  latter  disease  and  the  nervous 
disorder.  The  complication  is  not  due  merely  to  coincidence.  The 
instances,  in  fact,  it  is  probable,  are  more  numerous  than  would  be 
inferred  from  the  number  which  have  been  reported.  As  remarked 
by  Dr.  Burrows,  how  many  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sicians who  have  been  less  candid  than  Drs.  Abercrombie,  Latham, 
and  others,  in  recording  their  mistakes,  and  how  great  a  number 
must  have  happened  in  the  practice  of  those  who  were  unable,  or 
took  no  pains  to  distinguish  these  deceptive  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  some  observers  of  large 
experience,  who  have  given  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the 
heart,  have  not  met  with  examples.  Dr.  Hope,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  had  not  observed  an 
instance,  and  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  recent  work,  alludes  to  the  subject 
in  terms  which  imply  that  an  instance  has  not  fallen  under  his 
observation.  The  author  last  named  considers  the  connection  be- 
tween the  nervous  disorder  and  pericarditis  as  doubtful. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  pathological  connection  assumed  to  ex\si 
between  the  nervous  symptoms  and  pericarditis,  but  little  is  to  be 
said.  The  former  are  not  dependent  on  any  appreciable  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  They  arc,  therefore,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  to  be  regarded  as  functional.  They  have 
been  attributed  to  disordered  circulation,  an  altered  state  of  the 
blood,  and  nervous  irritation  transmitted  through  the  phrenic  and 
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pneumogastric  nerves.  Perhaps  the  most  rational  view  is,  that  they 
proceed  from  the  same  general  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the 
associated  pericarditis ;  in  other  words,  that  the  connection  is  simply 
one  of  a  common  causation. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  which  have  been  considered,  there 
are  none  of  importance,  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  remaiaing 
to  be  noticed.  Pain  seated  in  or  near  the  pnecordia,  is  indaded 
among  the  symptoms  relating  directly  to  the  heart.  Sleep  is  often 
more  or  less  impaired  by  pain  or  dyspnoea.  As  regards  the  state 
of  the  mind,  anxiety,  apprehension,  and  mental  depression  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  are  frequently  prominent  tjmp- 
toms. 

The  genito-urinary  system  offers  no  symptoms  which  have 
relations  with  pericarditis.    Albuminuria  coexists  in  a  pretty 
proportion  of  cases,  and  is  an  important  symptom  of  a  morbu 
dition  of  the  kidneys,  antecedent  to  the  pericarditis,  and  upon 
the  development  of  the  latter  depends.    Under  these  circumst. 
it  is  not  properly  a  symptom  of  the  cardiac  disease. 


Physical  Signs  op  Acute  Pericarditis. 

In  treating  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis,  the  absc 
distinctive  characters  derived  from  this  portion  of  the  clinici. 
tory  of  the  disease,  has  been  apparent.  The  deficiency,  as  re, 
diagnostic  points,  in  the  symptomatic  events  which  have  beei:  -^ 
sidered,  enhances  the  importance  of  the  physical  signs.  In  f:.  .  ■ 
is  mainly  by  means  of  the  latter  that  the  disease  may  be  ^ 
generally  recognized  with  a  degree  of  positiveness  which  cl  *« 
observers,  but  a  few  years  ago,  regarded  as  unattainable.  Oi  -3 
several  methods  of  exploration,  all,  save  succussion,  furnisli  ^  —  * 
of  more  or  less  value.  I  shall  consider  the  signs  obtained  by  ** 
cussion,  auscultation,  palpation,  inspection,  and  mensuration 
spcctively,  under  separate  heads,  in  the  order  in  which  these  dift 
methods  are  now  enumerated. 


Sujns  furnished  by  percussion. 

The  signs  furnished  by  percussion  in  pericarditis,  are  due  U 
accumulation  of  liquid  effusion.    The  value  of  this  metho*' 
exploration  consists  in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  rega 
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the  presence  or  absence  of  liquid,  the  amount  of  distension  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  its  final  disappearance. 

Accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  pericardial  sac  increases  the 
area  and  the  degree  of  prsBCordial  dulness,  and  renders  the  sense  of 
roBstance  in  practising  percussion  greater  than  in  health.  Effects 
similar  to  these  are  produced  by  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The 
practical  inquiry,  therefore,  arises,  what  circumstances  distinguish 
the  increased  extent  and  amount  of  dulness  incident  to  the  presence 
of  liquid,  from  the  same  effects  as  produced  by  cardiac  enlarge- 


pericardium  is  a  pyriform  sac,  the  lower  extremity  forming 

It  extends  upward  above  the  base  of  the  heart,  rising  as 

ilage  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  of  the  first  rib. 

^m  by  disease,  it  is  capable  of  holding,  as  determined  by 

"^B  experiments  already  referred  to,  from  15  to  20  ounces 

■  The  effusion  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  rarely  much 

lis  amount,  although  the  quantity  is  vastly  greater  in 

yf  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.    The  area  of  dulness, 

ac  is  distended  with  liquid  effusion,  corresponds,  not 

'ncreased  size,  but  to  the  form  and  situation  of  the  sac. 

■carditis  the  sac  does  not  undergo  any  marked  altera- 

or  dimensions.    It  forms,  when  enlarged  to  its  full 

yriform  tumor  extending  from  the  junction  of  the 

the  second  or  first  rib  with  the  sternum,  on  the  left 

,rd  to  the  sixth  rib  or  intercostal  space.    Laterally,  in 

3  the  distension,  it  pushes  aside  the  lungs,  increasing 

Bed  by  the  divergence  of  the  right  and  left  lung, 

cial  cardiac  region.    If  the  liquid  be  not  sufficient 
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pneumogastric  nerves.  Perhaps  the  most  rational  view  is,  that  they 
proceed  from  the  same  general  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the 
associated  pericarditis ;  in  other  words,  that  the  connection  is  simply 
one  of  a  common  causation. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  which  have  been  considered,  there 
are  none  of  importance,  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  remaining 
to  be  noticed.  Pain  seated  in  or  near  the  prsecordia,  is  included 
among  the  symptoms  relating  directly  to  the  heart  Sleep  is  often 
more  or  less  impaired  by  pain  or  dyspnoea.  As  regards  the  state 
of  the  mind,  anxiety,  apprehension,  and  mental  depression  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  are  frequently  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

The  genito-urinary  system  offers  no  symptoms  which  have  special 
relations  with  pericarditis.  Albuminuria  coexists  in  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  cases,  and  is  an  important  symptom  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  kidneys,  antecedent  to  the  pericarditis,  and  upon  which 
the  development  of  the  latter  depends.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  properly  a  symptom  of  the  cardiac  disease. 


Physical  Signs  of  Acute  Pericaeditis. 

In  treating  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis,  the  absence  of 
distinctive  characters  derived  from  this  portion  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  has  been  apparent.  The  deficiency,  as  regards 
diagnostic  points,  in  the  symptomatic  events  which  have  been  con- 
sidered, enhances  the  importance  of  the  physical  signs.  In  fact,  it 
is  mainly  by  means  of  the  latter  that  the  disease  may  be  now 
generally  recognized  with  a  degree  of  positiveness  which  clinical 
observers,  but  a  few  years  ago,  regarded  as  unattainable.  Of  the 
several  methods  of  exploration,  all,  save  succussion,  furnish  signs 
of  more  or  less  value.  I  shall  consider  the  signs  obtained  by  per- 
cussion, auscultation,  palpation,  inspection,  and  mensuration,  re- 
spectively, under  separate  heads,  in  the  order  in  which  these  different 
methods  are  now  enumerated. 

Signs  furnished  by  percussion. 

The  signs  furnished  by  percussion  in  pericarditis,  are  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  liquid  effusion.  The  value  of  this  method  of 
exploration  consists  in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  regards 
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the  presence  or  absence  of  liquid,  the  amount  of  distension  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  its  final  disappearance. 

Accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  pericardial  sac  increases  the 
area  and  the  degree  of  prsscordial  dulness,  and  renders  the  sense  of 
rMstance  in  practising  percussion  greater  than  in  health.  Effects 
similar  to  these  are  produced  by  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The 
practical  inquiry,  therefore,  arises,  what  circumstances  distinguish 
the  increased  extent  and  amount  of  dulness  incident  to  the  presence 
of  liquid,  from  the  same  effects  as  produced  by  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment? 

The  pericardium  is  a  pyriform  sac,  the  lower  extremity  forming 
the  base.  It  extends  upward  above  the  base  of  the  heart,  rising  as 
high  as  the  cartilage  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  of  the  first  rib. 
Unaffected  by  disease,  it  is  capable  of  holding,  as  determined  by 
Dr.  Sibson's  experiments  already  referred  to,  from  15  to  20  ounces 
of  liquid.  The  effusion  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  rarely  much 
exceeds  this  amount,  although  the  quantity  is  vastly  greater  in 
some  cases  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  The  area  of  dulness, 
when  the  sac  is  distended  with  liquid  effusion,  corresponds,  not 
only  to  the  increased  size,  but  to  the  form  and  situation  of  the  sac. 
In  acute  pericarditis  the  sac  does  not  undergo  any  marked  altera- 
tion in  shape  or  dimensions.  It  forms,  when  enlarged  to  its  full 
capacity,  a  pyriform  tumor  extending  from  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  or  first  rib  with  the  sternum,  on  the  left 
side,  downward  to  the  sixth  rib  or  intercostal  space.  Laterally,  in 
proportion  to  the  distension,  it  pushes  aside  the  lungs,  increasing 
the  space  caused  by  the  divergence  of  the  right  and  left  lung, 
called  the  superficial  cardiac  region.  If  the  liquid  be  not  sufficient 
to  distend  the  sac,  it  gravitates  to  the  lower  part,  and  the  dilatation 
advances  from  the  base  upward  in  proportion  as  the  accumulation 
goes  on.  After  a  certain  amount  of  accumulation  has  taken  place, 
the  heart  is  raised  upward,  and  the  base  of  the  sac  somewhat 
depressed,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  organ  is  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  the  space  below  the  apex  being,  of 
course,  occupied  by  liquid. 

The  foregoing  points,  relating  to  the  physical  conditions  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  effusion  in  pericarditis,  are  involved  in  the 
circumstances  distinctive  of  the  signs  furnished  by  percussion  in 
this  disease.    The  most  distinctive  circumstance  is  that  alreadv 
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mentioned,  viz.,  an  area  of  prsecordial  dulness  corresponding  to  the 
pyriform  shape  of  the  pericardial  sac,  commencing  at  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage  or  intercostal  space,  and  extending  upward  to  the 
second  or  first  rib.  If  the  sac  be  distended  to  nearly  or  quite  its 
normal  capacity,  and  no  other  morbid  conditions  are  present  to 
obscure  the  physical  signs,  its  situation  and  shape  may  be  delinea|^ 
upon  the  chest  with  less  difficulty  than  the  space  occupied  by  the 
heart  in  cases  of  enlargement,  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  and 
sense  of  resistance  being  more  marked.  In  cardiac  enlargement, 
the  area  of  dulness  does  not  present  the  pyriform  shape  which 
characterizes  that  due  to  pericardial  eflFusion.  It  corresponds  to 
the  form  and  situation  of  the  heart.  The  area  is  extended  chiefly 
in  a  lateral  direction  below  the  third  rib,  and  especially  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  whilst  the  extension  is  vertical  rather  than 
horizontal  when  the  pericardial  sac  is  distended  with  liquid.  The 
distinction  is  marked  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  sufficient  to 
distend  the  sac.  It  is  less  so,  if  the  sac  be  but  partially  filled.  The 
area  of  dulness  is  then  widened  from  the  base  of  the  prsecordial 
region,  upward,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid.  This  lateral  enlargement,  however,  is  arrested, 
afler  reaching  a  certain  distance,  and,  as  the  accumulation  goes  on, 
the  dulness  extends  upward  above  the  normal  boundary  of  the  baae 
of  the  heart.  When  the  pericardial  sac  is  filled,  the  situation  and 
shape  of  the  area  of  dulness,  as  determined  by  percussion,  are 
almost  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis ;  but  if  the  sac  be  but  partially 
filled,  the  signs  obtained  by  percussion  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  those  furnished  by  other  methods  of  exploration.  A  moderate 
amount  of  liquid  will  widen  the  area  of  dulness.  Dr.  Walshe  states 
that  four  ounces  are  sufficient.  To  be  appreciable,  however,  by 
percussion,  when  the  sac  is  but  partially  filled,  the  pnecordia  must 
have  been  examined  before  the  efiusion  occurred,  and  the  fact  of 
enlargement  thus  determined  by  comparison.  The  degree  of 
dulness  and  sense  of  resistance  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
dulness  when  the  pericardial  sac  is  distended,  may  amount  nearly, 
or  quite  to  flatness,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  is  diminished  in  a 
notable  manner.  These  effects  are  much  more  strongly  marked  in 
cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  with  large  effusion. 

A  circumstance  highly  distinctive  of  liquid  accumulation  in 
pericarditis,  is  the  variation  in  the  extent  of  dulness  at  different 
periods  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Effusion  often  taking 
place  rapidly,  if  the  prsecordia  have  been  examined  prior  to  its 
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ocoturrence,  a  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  area  of  dulness  is 
sometimes  observed  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hoars.  This  enlargement 
may  be  found  to  have  been  progressive  at  successive  examinations 
until  it  reaches  a  certain  extent,  where  it  may  remain  stationary 
for  a  greater  or  less  period,  and  then  decrease  more  or  less  rapidly. 
Fluctuations  from  day  to  day  are  not  infrequently  observed,  the 
extent  of  dulness  now  increasing  and  now  diminishing,  until,  at 
length,  if  the  termination  of  the  disease  be  &vorable,  it  is  reduced 
to  the  normal  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dulness  from  cardiac 
enlargement  is  not  developed  thus,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
observer.  Its  extension  is  so  gradual  as,  in  general,  to  be  imper- 
ceptible on  comparative  examinations  made  after  intervals  of  weeks 
and  even  months.  It  never  fluctuates,  nor  diminishes  in  extent. 
In  cases  of  pericarditis,  the  daily  employment  of  percussion  is  highly 
useful  in  determining  not  only  the  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  effu- 
sion, but  its  increase,  diminution,  and  final  disappearance.  Infor- 
mation concerning  these  points  may  influence  considerably  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  prognosis. 

Another  distinctive  circumstance  is  derived  from  the  relation  of 
the  area  of  dulness  to  the  point  of  apex-beat  of  the  heart.  In  cases 
of  cardiac  enlargement,  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the  lower 
limit  of  this  area.  This  limit  is  often  defined  by  tympanitic  reso- 
nance due  to  gas  in  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  considerable  peri- 
cardial effusion  in  which  the  apex-beat  is  felt,  it  is  raised  above  the 
lower  border  of  the  area  of  dulness  from  the  presence  of  liquid. 
Percussion  below  the  apex-beat  yields  a  dull  or  flat  sound  for  a 
certain  distance,  before  a  gastric  tympanitic  resonance  is  reached. 
This  test  is  available  in  some  cases,  but  not  invariably.  It  requires 
that  the  apex-beat  shall  be  appreciable  either  by  the  eye  or  touch, 
and  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  stomach.  The  percussion  should  be 
light  or  superficial. 

The  signs  furnished  by  percussion  in  pericarditis,  as  already 
stated,  relate  to  the  effusion  of  liquid  incident  to  the  disease.  Prior 
to  effusion,  and  subsequently,  this  method  of  examination  does  not 
afford  important  information  except  in  a  negative  point  of  view. 
The  presence  of  lymph,  it  is  true,  increases  somewhat  the  size  of 
the  heart,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  dulness.  The  availability  of  these  signs 
when  the  pericardial  effusion  is  abundant,  may  be  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  the  coexistence  of  other  morbid  conditions  affecting 
the  adjacent  parts.    If  the  pericarditis  bo  accompanied  by  pleurisy 
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with  efTusioD,  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  define  the  duloess  due 
to  the  dilated  pericardium.  Difficulty  and  error,  were  the  signs 
furnished  by  percussion  to  be  exclusively  relied  upon,  would  be 
likely  to  arise,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Walshe,  from  an  aneurismal  sac 
at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  a  small  mediastinal  tumor,  or  even  a 
superabundance  of  fat  just  above  the  third  lefb  cartilage,  all  of 
which,  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  may  simulate 
the  pyramidal  form  of  the  area  of  dulness  which  is  characteristic 
of  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

Signs  furnished  by  auscultation. 

The  auscultatory  phenomena  in  cases  of  pericarditis,  are  of  great 
importance  in  their  relations  to  diagnosis.  It  is  more  especially 
with  respect  to  these,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  within  late  years 
has  been  so  useful  in  enabling  the  physician  to  determine,  with 
positiveness,  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  signs  furnished  by 
auscultation  relate, /r*^,  to  the  development  of  new  or  adventitious 
sounds,  generally  known  as  attrition  or  friction-sounds ;  second,  to 
abnormal  modifications  of  the  heart-sounds;  and,  third,  to  respiratory 
and  vocal  sounds  in  proximity  to  the  prsscordial  region. 

The  sounds  of  attrition  or  friction  are  also  called  exocardial, 
pericardial,  and  peripheral  sounds.  The  term  friction-sound  is  the 
most  simple,  and  sufficiently  expressive.  The  occurrence  of  a 
friction-sound  in  pericarditis  was  first  noticed  by  a  French  observer, 
M.  Collin.  The  sound  observed  by  him,  he  compared  to  the  creak* 
ing  of  new  leather  {bruit  de  cuir  neu/),  and  he  attributed  it  to  an 
unnatural  dryness  of  the  inflamed  pericardium.  A  sound  re- 
sembling the  crackling  of  parchment  was  subsequently  observed  by 
Broussais.  But  the  inauguration  of  friction-sounds  as  constituting 
a  frequent  physical  sign  of  pericarditis,  is  to  be  dated  from  a  publi- 
cation by  Dr.  Stokes  in  1834.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Watson,  of 
London,  was  directed  to  these  sounds  simultaneously  with  Dr. 
Stokes,  and  they  were  shortly  afterward  observed  by  Bouillaud, 
without  his  being  aware  of  the  prior  observations  of  his  British 
co-laborers. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  in  its  contractions  and  dilatations,  but 
more  particularly  its  movements  of  rotation,  involve  friction  of  the 
opposed  pericardial  surfaces.  But  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
membrane,  a  friction-sound,  as  a  rule,  is  not  audible,  exclusive  of 
the  element  of  impulsion  in  the  first  sound,  which  has  been  de- 
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icribed  in  Chapter  I.  of  this  work.  This  element  in  some  persons 
las  somewhat  of  a  friction  character ;  and  I  have  occasionally  dis- 
iovered,  in  auscultating  the  heart,  a  slight  rubbing  or  grazing 
lound  accompanying  the  systole,  when  there  were  no  grounds  for 
inspecting  any  cardiac  disease.  These  exceptions  to  the  general 
'ule  do  not  impair  the  practical  value  of  the  physical  sign  as  an 
ndication  of  disease.  The  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
)rodnction  of  a  morbid  friction-sound,  are  due  to  the  products  of 
nflammation  deposited  upon  the  pericardial  surfaces,  by  which  they 
ure  roughened  and  caused  to  adhere,  instead  of  gliding  smoothly 
md  noiselessly  upon  each  other.  These  products  differ  in  different 
sases,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  disease  in  the  same  case,  as 
■egards  abundance,  density,  disposition,  etc.  The  character  of  the 
nction-BOund  is  doubtless  affected  by  these  differences,  but  it  is 
lifficult  or  impossible  to  determine  for  each  variety  of  sound  a 
tpeoial  significance,  by  which  may  be  recognized,  with  precision, 
sorresponding  variations  in  the  physical  conditions.  Like  endo- 
aurdial  murmurs,  the  sounds  are  sometimes  rough,  and  sometimes 
somparatively  soft.  The  latter  convey  the  idea  of  a  gentle  grazing 
>r  robbing ;  the  former  are  distinguished  as  grating,  scraping,  or 
tisping  sounds,  and  denote  a  more  abundant  and  dense  deposit  of 
jmph.  The  creaking  sound  described  by  Collin  is  attributed  to 
iie  stretching  of  lymph  which  has  led  to  partial  adhesions.  Dr. 
Walahe  thinks  that  it  may  be  produced  when  the  surfaces  are  so 
slosely  agglutinated  that  attrition  or  separation  is  physically  im- 
possible, being  caused  by  the  bending  and  crumplibg  of  tough, 
Mae  membranes.  Occasionally,  according  to  this  observer,  the 
sounds  have  a  clicking  character.  A  continuous  rumbling  sound 
is  sometimes  heard,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
%  small  quantity  of  liquid  with  which  soft  lymph  is  commingled. 
A.  churning  or  splashing  sound  occurring  after  a  penetrating  wound 
Df  the  chest,  causing  a  small  aperture  into  the  pericardium,  but 
vrithout  giving  rise  to  pericarditis,  was  described  to  me  by  Dr. 
Knapp,  of  Louisville,  due  probably  to  the  escape  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  into  the  pericardial  sac.  To  attempt  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  of  friction  sounds,  and  apply  to  them  different  names, 
would  render  the  subject  needlessly  complicated.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  diversities  of  character  which  they  assume,  only  so  far 
as  this  knowledge  is  instrumental  in  aiding  in  their  recognition  at 
the  bedside. 

A  friction  sound  may  accompany  the  systolic  and  diastolic 
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movements  of  the  heart,  separately  or  combined.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  it  accompanies  both  movements,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
double.  Hence,  it  was  described  by  Dr.  Watson  under  the  name 
of  the  "  to-and-fro  rubbing  sound."  When  single,  it  is  generally 
systolic.  A  diastolic  friction-sound  occurring  alone  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  A  double  sound  may  be  heard  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  only  a  single  sound  in  other  situations.  The  intensity 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  even  at  different  periods  in  the  same 
case,  within  wide  limits.  In  some  instances  so  faint  as  to  be 
discovered  only  with  the  closest  attention,  it  is,  in  other  instances, 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  with  the  ear  removed  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  stethoscope.  Between  these  extremes  there  is 
every  gradation  of  intensity.  The  systolic  friction-sound  may  be 
intense,  and  the  diastolic  comparatively  feeble.  The  converse  of 
this  must  be  rare.  The  intensity  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  sound';  but 
also  upon  the  force  of  the  heart's  movements.  Variation,  in  the 
latter  respect,  at  different  times  in  the  same  case,  will  affect  the 
intensity  of  the  sound.  Bleeding  and  debilitating  remedies,  by 
weakening  the  heart,  have  been  observed  to  lessen  the  intensity  in 
a  marked  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  is  notably 
great  when  pericarditis  supervenes  on  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Under  what  circumstances  are  friction-sounds  developed  within 
the  pericardium,  in  cases  of  pericarditis?  In  order  for  their  pro- 
duction, the  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces  must,  of  course,  come  into 
contact  during  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The  accumulation  of 
liquid  in  the  pericardial  sac,  separates  these  surfaces  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  does  not  necessarily  prevent  them  from  coming  into 
contact.  The  movements  of  the  heart  may  bring  these  surfaces 
together  at  certain  points,  and,  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  organ 
naturally  gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and  rests  upon  the 
depending  portion  of  the  sac.  Hence,  friction  sounds  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  arrested  by  an  abundant  liquid  effusion.  They 
are  observed  in  some  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  ex- 
tremely large.  In  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
they  do  disappear  during  the  period  of  effusion,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  not  to  an  entire  sepa- 
ration of  the  pericardial  surfaces.  The  sounds  are  most  likely  to 
be  produced  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  period  of  effusion. 
They  may  be  developed  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.    Dr.  Walshe  states  that  friction  was  detected  in  a  caae  in 
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whicb  fatal  perforation  of  the  oesophagus  and  pericardium  was 
produced  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  a  sword,  thirty  minutes  after 
the  accident.    Here,  the  sound  was  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  pericardial  sac.    I  have  observed  it  well  marked 
six  hours  after  the  sudden  occurrence  of  pain,  etc.,  denoted  an 
attack  of  pericarditis.    It  is  rare  that  patients  are  seen  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  disease.    In  that  cas?e,  the  disease  was  developed  in 
hospital,  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease.    It  has  been  supposed 
to  occur  prior  to  the  exudation  of  lymph,  and  to  be  dependent  on 
dryness  of  the  membrane.    This  must  be  considered  as  conjectural. 
Dr.  Walshe  states  that  he  has  known  mere  vascularity  of  a  very 
small  surface,  without  a  particle  of  lymph,  to  produce  a  faint  rub- 
bing noise.    This,  however,  is  sometimes  observed  when  the  mem- 
brane may  be  presumed  to  be  entirely  healthy.   As  a  rule,  to  which 
there  are  very  few  exceptions,  the  presence  of  a  friction-sound  im- 
plies deposit  of  lymph  in  more  or  less  abundance.    Moreover,  as  a 
rule,  a  friction-sound  is  developed  whenever  exudation  of  lymph 
takes  place,  and  continues  up  to  the  period  of  eflusion,  if  not  into 
this  period.    The  value  of  the  sign  in  diagnosis  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  this  important  fact.    Clinical  observation  shows  that 
the  absence  of  a  friction-sound  in  pericarditis,  if  auscultation  be 
employed  with  care  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  is  a  rare 
exception  to  the  general  rule.    When  not  observed,  assuming  pro- 
per  care  and  ability  in  the  observer,  it  is  probable  that,  in  most 
instances,  it  existed  prior  to  the  case  coming  under  observation.    It 
may  soon  disappear,  after  becoming  developed,  in  consequence  of 
weakness  of  the  heart  and  liquid  effusion.    Dr.  Walshe  states  that 
he  has  known  it  to  appear  and  to  disappear  finally,  within  the 
space  of  six  hours.    If  it  disappear  during  the  period  of  eflusion,  it 
often  returns  after  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  the  pericardial  sur- 
faces again  come. freely  into  apposition.    This  returning  friction- 
^^und,  in  conjunction  with  the  physical  signs  obtained  by  percus- 
sion, becomes  evidence  of  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  favorable  omen.    It  is,  however,  less  constant  at  this  period 
than  during  the  period  preceding  effusion,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  friction-sounds  incident  to  pleuritis,  the  latter  being  deve- 
loped much  oftener  after,  than  before  the  stage  of  effusion.    The 
character  of  the  sound  developed  in  the  third  period  of  the  disease 
may  differ  from  that  in  the  first  period.    If,  prior  to  effusion,  it  was 
robbing,  grazing,  or  churning,  it  may  become,  after  absorption, 
rasping,  grating,  or  creaking.    Adhesion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces 
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generallj  arrests  the  sound,  but  this  rule  is  not  invariable.  Stretch- 
ing of  newly-formed  tissue  and  bending  of  the  exudation  matter, 
may  give  rise  to  a  creaking  sound.  The  disappearance  of  the  sound 
may  be  abrupt,  or  gradual,  generally  the  latter.  Like  pleural  fric- 
tion-sound, it  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after  convales- 
cence and  apparent  recovery.  Dr.  Walshe  refers  to  an  instance, 
under  his  observation,  of  its  persistence  for  three  months,  continu- 
ing long  after  the  patient's  discharge  from  the  hospital,  and  when 
be  seemed  to  be  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Friction-sounds  are  to  be  discriminated  at  the  bedside  from 
endocardial  murmurs.  According  to  the  testimony  of  numeroufl 
observers,  this  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult.  The  two  are  often 
confounded  by  those  who  assume  to  employ  physical  exploration, 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  with  proper  care, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  differential  points  involved  in  the 
discrimination,  the  instances  a're  rare  in  which  a  practical  ausculta- 
tor  is  much  embarrassed.  The  distinctive  circumstances  are  im- 
portant to  be  considered.  In  many  instances  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  sound  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  mark  the  distinction.  The 
sound  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  rubbing  together  of 
rough  surfaces.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  distinctive  circumstances.  A  rough  val- 
vular murmur  sometimes  simulates  closely,  so  far  as  the  character 
of  the  sound  is  concerned,  a  friction-sound.  Other  points  are  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Friction-sounds  are  generally  double,  u  e^ 
systolic  and  diastolic.  This  is  a  point  of  minor  importance,  since 
double  endocardial  murmurs  are  not  very  infrequent.  Points  of 
much  greater  importance  relate  to  the  localization  and  diffiision  of 
friction-sounds  considered  relatively  to  endocardial  murmurs. 
Friction-sounds  are  usually  limited  within  the  space  occupied  by 
the  heart.  They  very  rarely  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
organ.  In  general,  they  abruptly  cease  when  the  stethoscope  is 
removed  but  a  short  distance  without  the  boundaries  of  the  heart, 
although  they  may  be  quite  intense  everywhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  cardiac  region.  This  is  certainly  the  rule,  but  exceptions 
undoubtedly  do  occur.  With  endocardial  murmurs  the  rule  is 
otherwise.  These  are  generally  heard  with  greater  intensity  at 
points  removed  from  the  heart,  than  over  the  heart  itself.  Aortic 
murmurs  are  loudest  above  the  base  of  the  organ,  in  the  second 
intercostal  space.  Mitral  murmurs  are  usually  most  intense  to  the 
left  of  the  apex.    Both  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs  are  often  dif- 
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fufled  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  heart,  the  latter  alone  as 
far  as  the  carotids,  and  the  former  not  infrequently  over  the  left 
lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  chest.  The  maximum  of 
intensity  of  pericardial  friction-sounds  is  generally  over  the  body 
of  the  heart,  within  the  superficial  cardiac  region.  They  are  fre- 
quently limited  to  this  region,  or  even  to  a  portion  of  it,  which 
may  be  either  towards  the  base  or  apex,  oftener  the  former  when 
they  are  thus  circumscribed.  It  is  only  in  some  rare  instances  that 
endocardial  murmurs  are  heard  exclusively  within  the  superficial 
cardiac  region.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case  with  mur- 
mars  which  I  have  called  intra- ventricular,  as  distinguished  from 
those  produced  at  the  orifices.^  These  points  are  highly  distinctive. 
Friction-sounds  do  not  observe  rhythmical  relations  to  the  heart- 
sounds  as  do  endocardial  murmurs.  An  endocardial  murmur  has 
a  certain  connection  with  one  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  this 
connection  is  uniformly  maintained.  A  friction-sound,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  seems  to  occur  discordantly,  as  regards  the 
heart-sounds,  varying  in  rhythm  irrespective  of  the  latter.  Varia- 
bleness is  a  distinctive  trait  of  friction-sounds,  as  compared  with 
endocardial  murmurs.  The  latter  undergo  but  little  change  with 
successive  beats  of  the  heart ;  while  the  former  vary,  even  during 
the  time  occupied  in  an  examination,  as  regards  intensity,  the 
occurrence  of  one  or  two  sounds  with  a  single  beat,  the  character 
of  the  sounds  as  regards  roughness  and  softness,  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  loudest,  etc.  Their  variableness,  as  regards  dura- 
tion, is  distinctive.  Endocardial  murmurs  are  generally  persisting. 
The  latter  are  rarely  affected  materially  by  change  in  the  position 
of  the  patient  Friction-sounds  are  not  only  more  intense  in  cer- 
tain positions  than  in  others,  but  they  are  sometimes  heard  only 
when  the  bo^y  is  in  a  particular  posture.  Thus,  they  may  be 
apparent  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  and  disappear  when 
he  is  sitting,  or  vice  versd.  Their  intensity  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  inclining  the  body  backwards  or  forwards.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  in  certain  positions  the  pericardial 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  at  points  where  the  physical 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  production  of  sound.  These 
variations  in  different  positions  are  observed  more  especially  when 
more  or  less  liquid  effusion  is  contained  within  the  pericardial  sac. 
Friction-sounds  may  be  discovered  by  auscultating  in  different 

1  Vide  Chapter  IV.  page  202. 
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positions,  when,  were  the  examination  limited  to  one  positioo, 
they  would  fail  to  be  apparent.  Another  distinctive  oircumstanoe 
is  their  apparent  proximity  to  the  ear  of  the  aascultator.  They 
seem  to  be  superficially  seated,  resembling  often  the  sound  produced 
by  friction  of  the  clothing  upon  the  stethoscope.  This  resemblance 
is  sometimes  so  striking  that  the  observer  looks  to  see  whether  the 
sound  be  not  actually  thus  produced.  An  exception  to  this  rale 
is,  when  a  friction-sound  is  produced  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  endocardial  murmurs,  as  a  rule^ 
appear  to  emanate  from  points  more  removed  from  the  ear,  or 
situated  deeper  within  the  chest.  This  is  a  highly  distinctive 
point. 

Finally,  as  indicated  first  by  Dr.  Sibson,  firm  pressure  with  the 
stethoscope  is  found  generally,  but  more  especially  in  young  sub- 
jects, to  intensify  friction-sounds.     It  does  this  partly  by  increasing 
the  conduction,  and  in  part  by  displacing  the  stratum  of  liquid, 
bringing  the  pericardial  surfaces  into  closer  apposition,  and  render- 
ing the  walls  of  the  chest  more  resisting.    In  this  way,  a  friction 
sound  which  has  disappeared  in  consequence  of  effusion,  may 
sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Sibson,  be  reproduced.    An  effect  of 
pressure  is  sometimes  to  change  the  character  of  the  sound,  con- 
verting it  from  a  soft  to  a  rough  sound.     As  stated  by  Dr.  Walshe, 
the  pitch  may  be  raised.    Endocardial  murmurs  are  not  intensified 
to  the  same  extent  by  pressure.    It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
are  in  no  degree  intensified.     Their  intensity  is  augmented  in  so 
far  as  the  conduction  is  increased.    It  is  in  this  way  alone,  proba- 
bly, that  pressure  intensifies  endocardial  murmurs.     The  difference 
in  the  result  in  the  two  cases,  constitutes  this  an  important  point  of 
distinction.     Attention  to  the  several  circumstances  just  mentioned 
renders,  in  most   instances,  the   discrimination   betvreen   friction- 
sounds  and  endocardial  murmurs  sufficiently  easy.    It  is,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  endocardial  murmurs  and  pericardial 
friction-sounds  are  frequently  present  in  combination,  pericarditis 
coexisting  with  endocarditis,  or  the  heart  being  affected  with  tbI- 
vular  lesions  antecedent  to  the  development  of  the  pericarditis.   It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  deposit  of  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
and  about  the  large  vessels  within  the  pericardium,  or  the  accamu* 
lation  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  may  sometimes  give  rise,  by 
pressure  on  the  vessels,  to  endocardial  murmur.    This  is  doubtful 
The  frequent  combination  of  the  latter  with  the  physical  signs  of 
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pericarditis,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  coexistence  of  endocardial 
iDflammation,  or  valvular  lesions. 

Pericardial  friction-sounds  are  to  be  discriminated,  at  tbe  bed- 
side, from  those  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  pleural 
surfaces.  Both  pleural  and  pericardial  friction-sounds  may  be 
combined,  since  pleuritis  and  pericarditis  are  frequently  associated. 
The  pleural  sounds  caused  by  the  respiratory  movements,  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  pericardial,  by  the  difference  in  rhythm.  A 
simple  expedient  serves  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  their  dependence 
on  the  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  viz.,  causing  the  patient  to 
suspend,  for  a  moment,  the  acts  of  breathing ;  if  the  sounds  persist, 
they  are  of  cardiac  origin. 

But  pleural  friction-sound  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
heart  The  friction  here  is  loithout^  instead  of  within  the  pericardial 
sac  Dr.  Addison,  Dr.  Stokes,  and  others,  have  reported  cases 
exemplifying  the  occasional  production,  in  cases  of  pleuritis,  of  a 
cardiac  pleural  friction-soundj  which  may  lead  the  auscultator  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  pericarditis  exists  when  there  is  no 
cardiac  disease.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  this  liability  to  error.  In 
a  case  of  pleurisy,  with  considerable  effusion,  which  came  under 
my  observation  in  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  a  well-marked, 
pretty  intense,  and  rough  cardiac  friction-sound  was  apparent  in 
the  prsdcordia.  It  continued  when  the  respiratory  movements  were 
suspended.  It  existed  within  an  area  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  was  noted  to  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  left  border 
of  the  heart.  It  varied  in  intensity  with  different  beats  of  the  heart, 
and  with  occasional  beats  was  wanting.  It  was  sometimes  double 
and  sometimes  single,  in  the  latter  case  being  systolic.  It  was 
intensified  by  firm  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  It  was  most 
marked  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration.  This  sound  continued 
for  several  days,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  number  of  physi- 
cians and  students,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  ward,  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  pericardial  friction-sound.  Delirium  tre- 
mens was  developed  in  the  case,  and  the  patient  died.  I  expected 
to  find  pericarditis  associated  with  the  pleurisy,  but,  on  examination, 
after  death,  the  pericardial  sac  contained  a  moderate  quantity  of 
transparent  serum,  and  the  membrane  was  perfectly  healthy.  The 
heart  was  in  all  respects  normal;  the  endocardium  presented  a 
natural  appearance,  and  no  valvular  lesions  existed.  The  left 
pleural  sac  contained  a  large  quantity  of  turbid  serum.  The  lung 
extended  downward,  in  front  to  the  level  of  the  nipple.    It  was 
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connected  by  tender  adhesions  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  the  coatal  and  pleural  surfaces  were  also  nnited  by  tender 
adhesions.  The  friction-sound  was  evidently  a  cardiac  pleural 
sound,  produced  either  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  6brouB  sac  inclosing  the  heart  against  the  adjacent  lung  (which 
overlaid  the  heart),  or  of  the  opposed  pleural  surfaces  above  the  heart. 
In  view  of  this  case,  I  am  prepared  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Addison,  that  "auscultation  will  not  always  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish a  friction-soond  produced  within,  from  a  friction-sound  pro- 
duced icithout  the  pericardial  sac.'"  Walshe  gives  the  following  aa 
■  the  circumstances  which  argue  in  favor  of  friction  of  cardiac  rhythra 
being  of  pleural,  and  not  of  pericardial  origin :  "  The  limitation  of 
the  sound  to  either  edge,  generally  the  left,  of  the  cardiac  region; 
fixity  in  one  or  more  particular  spots;  cessation  complete,  or,  what 
is  more  common,  occasional,  with  certain  beats  of  ihe  heart,  wbea 
the  breath  is  held ;  and  marked  unsteadiness  in  the  intensity  aad 
quality  of  the  friction-sound."  These  circumstances  were  not  fully 
available  for  the  discrimination  in  the  case  which  I  have  cited,  ft 
may  be  added  to  the  account  of  the  case  that,  in  making  clinical 
remarks,  attention  wus  called  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  car- 
diac pleural  friction-sound,  but  I  confess  that  I  did  not  regard  tlie 
case  as  furnishing  an  illustration  till  the  chest  was  examined  after 
death.  The  sound  was  not  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  cardiac  region, 
but  was  heard  over  an  area  of-from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
It  extended,  however,  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  heart.  It  did 
not  cease  when  the  breath  was  held,  but  it  was  most  marked  at  the 
end  of  a  full  inspiration,  while  pericardial  friction-sounda  are  usa- 
ally  most  marked  at  the  end  of  the  act  of  expiration.  "Unsteadi- 
ness in  the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  friction-sound"  cerlainly 
characterizes  a  true  pericardial  friction-sound  in  certain  cases. 

In  conclusion,  a  pericardial  friction -sound,  as  regards  diagnoatio 
significance,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  definite  and  reliable  of  all  the 
signs  obtained  by  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  Exclusive  of 
cases  in  which  the  pericardium  is  perforated,  so  that  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  escapes  into  the  sac  (which  is  not  necessarily  followed  hy 
inflammation),  it  is  pathognomonic  of  pericarditis.  This  can  hardly 
be  said  of  any  other  physical  sign  pertaining  to  the  heart  or  tltf 
respiratory  organs. 

The  heart-sounds  undergo   certain  abnormal   modifications  in 

'  Goy's  BoBpital  Reports,  tuI.  It.     From  Belliughiio,  op.  e\t. 
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pericarditis.  Early  in  the  disease,  prior  to  the  period  of  liquid 
effusion,  they  are  either  not  materially  afiected,  or  intensified  by 
the  excited  action  of  the  heart.  An  abundant  accumulation  of 
liquid  occasions  marked  modifications,  more  especially  of  the  first 
or  systolic  sound.  The  impulsion  of  the  apex  against  the  thoracic 
valla  being  either  prevented  or  greatly  weakened,  the  element  of 
the  first  sound,  which  has  been  designated  the  element  of  impulsion, 
is  impaired  or  lost;  the  valvular  element  is  left  isolated,  or  it 
becomes  predominant.  Hence,  the  first  sound  is  enfeebled,  aud 
shortened,  resembling  the  second  sound  in  quality  and  duration,  but 
less  intense.  The  second  sound  is  afiected  only  as  regards  intensity, 
and,  in  this  respect,  much  less  than  the  first  sound.  The  second 
sound,  therefore,  over  the  whole  prascordia,  is  the  accentuated 
sound.  It  is  sometimes  the  only  sound  discoverable,  the  first 
soand  being  suppressed.  The  muscular  weakness  of  the  heart, 
arising  from  compression  and  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  peri- 
cardial inflammation,  favors  these  efiects.  Both  sounds  appear  to 
be  further  removed  from  the  ear  than  in  health,  in  other  words, 
they  are  more  distant.  This  sense  of  distance  is  more  obvious 
when  the  patient  is  in  certain  positions  than  in  others.  It  is  most 
marked  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  because  the  heart  is  then 
actually  further  removed  from  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest.  The 
apparent  distance  diminishes  perceptibly  when  the  sitting  posture 
is  assumed,  and  still  more  when  the  patient  leans  forward.  After 
the  removal  of  the  liquid,  the  normal  characters  of  the  heart-sounds 
return,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  modified  by  weakness  of  the 
organ.  In  these  remarks,  it  is  assumed  that  valvular  lesions  are 
not  present.  Tliese  will,  of  course,  be  likely  to  afi*ect  the  sounds 
of  the  heart,  irrespective  of  the  pericardits.  The  abnormal  modifi- 
cations due  to  the  latter,  are  not  without  interest ;  but,  as  compared 
with  other  signs,  they  are  of  minor  importance. 

Auscultation  of  the  respiration  and  voice  may  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  percussion,  in  order  to  aid  in  determining  the 
space  occupied  by  the  pericardial  sac  when  distended  with  liquid. 
The  limits  to  which  the  respiratory  murmur  extends  in  a  direction 
toward  the  prsecordia,  in  some  cases  serves  to  define  the  boundary 
of  this  space.  If  these  limits  coincide  with  the  loss  of  vesicular 
resonance  on  percussion,  the  two  methods  mutually  confirm  each 
other,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  their  respective  results.  Vocal 
resonance  is  frequently  more  available  for  this  purpose  than  the 
respiratory  murmur.     It  may  be  found  to  cease  abruptly  where 
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(lulnesa  or  flatness  gives  place  to  vesicular  resonance  on  percussion. 
These  different  classes  of  signs,  thus,  concur  in  delineating  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  lungs  and  pericardium.  This  applica- 
tion of  auscultation  presupposes  that  the  lungs  are  free  from 
disease.  Auscultation  of  the  respiration  and  voice  is  obviouslr 
important  in  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pulmonarr 
affections  which  may  be  associated  with  pericarditis. 

Sifftis  fumiBhed  by  palpation. 

These  are  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis.  Prior  to 
the  period  of  effusion,  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  usually  found,  on 
palpation,  to  be  abnormally  forcible,  violent,  diffused  over  «  Urger 
area  than  in  health,  and  sometimes  tumultuous.  The  action  of  the 
heart,  as  thus  ascertained,  may  be  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
pulse.  Hope  enjoins  the  rule  of  habitually  placing  the  hand  upon 
the  prjocordia  in  all  cases  of  disease,  in  order  that  attention  mar  be 
directed  to  the  heart  in  instances  in  which,  from  the  absence  of 
obvious  symptoms  referable  to  that  organ,  cardiac  disease  is  hable 
to  be  overlooked.  By  observing  this  rule,  pericarditis  may  some- 
times be  discovered  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A 
practical  object  in  examining  the  prfficordia,  by  palpation,  prior  to 
effusion,  is  enforced  by  Walshe,  viz.,  to  determine  the  situation  of 
the  apex-beat  with  reference  to  subsequent  comparisons.  When 
effusion  takes  place,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  raised  and  carried  to 
the  left.  The  point  of  apex-beat  which,  prior  to  effusion,  was 
situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  may  be  found,  ailer  effosioa 
has  occurred,  to  be  raised  to  the  fourlh  intercostal  space  and  carried 
to  the  vertical"  line  of  the  nipple,  or,  possibly  beyond  this  \\m. 
This  change,  taken  in  connection  with  other  signs,  is  highly  signifi- 
cant of  pericardial  effusion.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  causM 
other  than  pericardial  effui^ion  alter,  in  the  same  way,  the  point  of 
apex-beat,  for  example,  tympanitic  distension  of  the  stomach.  An 
abundant  accumulation  of  liquid  suppresses  all  impulse.  Wliett 
the  beat  is  found  to  disappear,  after  having  been  previously  (iE^t 
even  more  forcibly  than  in  health,  if  the  presence  of  liquid  haW 
been  already  determined,  an  increased  amount  of  accumulatioa 
is  to  be  inferred;  afterward,  as  absorption  of  the  liquid  goes  oo, 
the  heart's  impulse  becomes  again  appreciable,  at  lirst  elevaleil 
above  its  normal  position,  and  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  subsequently 
fall  to  the  point  where  it  was  felt  prior  to  the  effusion  of  liquid. 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  various  morbid  conditions,  other 
than  pericardial  effusion,  may  cause  suppression  of  the  apex-beat ; 
such  as  pleuritic  effusion,  pulmonary  emphysema,  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  fatty  degeneration,  etc  Excluding  these,  the  following  series 
of  events  occurring  successively  in  connection  with  other  signs 
denoting  pericarditis,  becomes  highly  diagnostic:  increased  force 
of  the  apex-beat,  followed  by  diminished  force,  the  point  where  it 
is  felt  raised  and  carried  to  the  left,  suppression  of  the  beat,  and  its 
subsequent  reappearance  at,  or  somewhat  above  the  point  where  it 
is  felt  in  health. 

A  physical  sign  determined  by  palpation  is  a  sensible  vibration 
of  the  thoracic  walla  in  the  prascordial  region,  caused  by  friction  of 
the  pericardial  surfaces  roughened  by  an  abundant  deposit  of  dense 
lymph.  The  sensation  communicated  to  the  hand  is  analogous  to 
that  which  accompanies  a  friction-sound  due  to  the  respiratory 
movements  in  some  cases  of  pleuritis.  This  sign,  first  described  by 
Stokes,  is  called  the  pericardial  friciion-fremitus.  It  is  produced  by 
the  same  physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  friction-sound,  and 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  the  latter.  It  occurs,  however,  only  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  a  friction-sound  is  heard, 
and  it  rarely  continues  as  long  as  the  latter.  It  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  roughness  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  than  always  obtains 
in  pericarditis,  and,  also,  a  certain  amount  of  vigor  in  the  hearths 
movements.  It  occurs  prior  to  the  period  of  effusion,  but  very 
rarely  after  this  period,  the  movements  of  the  heart,  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  it.  It  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  small  amount  of  liquid  effusion,  but  it  invari* 
ably  ceases  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  large.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  purring  thrill  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
valvular  lesions.  It  is  also  to  be  discriminated  from  pleural  tactile 
fremitus.  The  latter,  being  produced  by  the  respiratory  movements, 
ceases  when  respiration  is  suspended;  while  pericardial  fremitus, 
being  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  heart,  is  not  arrested  by 
holding  the  breath.  The  sensation  of  rubbing,  or  friction,  distin- 
guishes it  from  purring  thrill.  As  a  physical  sign,  the  significance 
of  tactile  pericardial  fremitus  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  a 
rough  friction-sound. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Walshe  that  when  the  pericardial  sac  contains 
a  certain  quantity  of  liquid,  the  heart's  impulse  is. sometimes  felt 
after  the  systolic  sound  is  perceived  by  the  ear,  a  distinct  interval 
separating  these  events  which  in  health  occur  synchronously. 
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Siffna/urni«hed  by  irtfpectt'on. 

During  the  period  of  liquid  effusion,  if  the  pericardial  sac  be 
conaiderablj  distended,  an  unnatural  prominence  or  arching  of  the 
precordial  region  ia  sornetimea  apparent  to  the  eye,  especially  if  the 
subject  be  young.  This  sign  of  pericardial  efi'usion  waa  first  pointed 
out  by  Louis.  It  is  less  frequent  and  marked  in  cases  of  acQte 
pericarditis,  than  when  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  with  a 
very  large  accumulation  of  liquid.  The  effects  of  great  distension 
of  the  pericardium,  as  determined  by  the  diflerent  raetboda  of 
exploration,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  chronio  pericardilis. 
Whenever  the  accumulation  is  sufficient  to  occasion  an  obvious 
projection  of  the  praacordia,  the  intercostal  spaces  are,  at  the  sunt 
time,  widened  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ribs.  These  appear- 
ances are  limited  to  a  space  on  the  chest  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  distended  pericardium  occupies;  and  the  prominenoe 
may  present,  indistinctly,  an  outline  of  the  pyriform  shape  of  the 
pericardial  sac.  Under  these  circumstances  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  ia  rarely  either  seen  or  felt,  a  fact  which  serves  to  distinguisli 
prominence  of  the  prrecordia  produced  by  pericardial  effusiau, 
from  that  due  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  the  latter  case,  ooe 
or  more  points  of  impulse  are  usually  both  seen  and  felt. 

If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  sufficient  to  produce  visible  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prwcordia,  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  left  aide 
are  somewhat  restrained.  A  disparity  between  the  two  aides,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  obvious.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the 
left  side  may  also  be  restrained  prior  lo  the  occurrence  of  effusion, 
in  consequence  of  the  paiu  felt  during  inspiration.  Defit^ent 
respiratory  motion  is  not,  therefore,  alone  a  sign  that  effusioa  has 
taken  place.  According  to  Dr.  Walshe,  if  the  quantity  of  effiiaion 
be  moderate,  the  costal  expansion  of  the  left  side  may  even  be 
greater  than  in  health,  in  compeusatiou  for  some  depression  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Inspection  ia  sometimes  important  as  a  means  of  determiniDg  the 
situation  of  the  apex-beat  of  the  heart,  in  cases  in  which  this  may 
be  seen  and  not  felt.  Not  infrequently  the  motion  occasioned  by 
the  beat  may  be  discovered  by  the  eye,  when  it  cannot  be  apprew- 
ated  by  the  touch. 

Undulatory  movements  in  the  intercostal  spaces  over  the  peri- 
cardium distended  with  liquid,  are  occasionally  observed,  due  to 
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motion  produced  by  the  heart's  action.  This  sign  possesses  small 
intrinsic  value,  firat^  because  of  its  infrequency,  and  second^  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  movements  styled  by  Dr. 
Walshe  guaai  undulaiory^  caused  by  the  motions  of  the  heart  itself 
when  much  dilated  and  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  parietes  over 
an  enlarged  area.  The  latter  I  have  often  observed,  while  it  has 
not  occurred  to  me  to  witness  true  undulation  from  liquid.  Occur- 
ring in  concurrence  with  other  signs  denoting  unequivocally 
pericardial  effusion,  it  has  a  positive  significance. 

If  the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  have  been  sufficient  to  occasion 
a  visible  prominence  of  the  prsacordia,  the  removal  of  the  liquid  by 
absorption  may  be  followed  by  an  obvious  prsecordial  depression. 
This  is  sometimes  marked,  and  is  important  as  one  of  the  signs  of 
ancient  pericarditis. 

Signs  furnished  by  mensuration. 

When  the  prsecordia  is  rendered  abnormally  prominent  by  dis- 
tension of  the  pericardial  sac,  during  the  period  of  effusion,  this  fact 
may  be  determined  by  mensuration.  Diametrical  measurement, 
with  callipers,  is  best  adapted  to  this  object,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
in  cases  of  prominence  due  to  cardiac  enlargement.  The  normal 
deviations  from  equality  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  as  regards 
the  results  of  diametrical  measurement,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.' 
The  existence  of  undue  preecordial  prominence  is  determined  by 
the  eye  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes ;  but  the  callipers  may 
be  employed  in  confirmation  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  inspection. 
Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  liquid,  on 
the  one  hand,  accumulates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes,  prse- 
oordial  prominence  may  be  suddenly  produced  or  increased,  and  as 
suddenly  diminish  or  disappear.  These  variations  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  greater  precision  by  mensuration  than  by  the  eye,  and 
in  recording  cases  which  may  be  reported,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
note  the  results  of  measurement,  in  addition  to  the  appearances 
presented  on  inspection. 

SUmCARY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  ACUTE  PERICABDITIS. 

Percussion. — Enlarged  area  of  praecordial  dulness ;  the  extent  of 
this  area  greater  in  a  vertical  than  in  a  transverse  direction ;  the 

>  Vide  Chapter  I.  page  69. 
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shape  of  the  area  corresponding  to  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac  when  distended ;  the  dulness  within  this  area,  and  the 
sense  of  resistance  on  percussion  greater  than  over  the  precordial 
region  in  health,  or  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  These 
signs  denote  an  abundant  effusion  within  the  pericardial  sac 
Moderate  or  small  effusion  denoted  by  increased  width  of  the  area 
of  dulness  at  the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  the  prsecordial 
region.  The  increase  of  the  area  of  dulness  taking  place  within  a 
few  days  or  hours,  and  progressing  rapidly ;  its  extent  varying  on 
different  days  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Dulness  from  the 
presence  of  liquid  below  the  point  of  the  apex-beat  of  the  heart. 
Diminution  of  the  area  of  dulness,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  toward  convalescence,  and  its  final  re- 
duction to  its  normal  limits  when  convalescence  is  established. 

Auscultation, — A  friction -sound  developed,  usually,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  inflammation,  depending,  in  general,  on  the 
exudation  of  lymph ;  rarely  wanting  during  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ease which  precedes  that  of  liquid  effusion ;  frequently,  not  invari- 
ably, disappearing  during  the  period  of  effusion ;  often  returning 
aft;er  the  absorption  of  liquid,  and  sometimes  persisting  after  adhe- 
sion of  the  pericardial  surfaces  has  taken  place.  Intensification  of 
the  heart-sounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  or  prior  to 
liquid  effusion ;  during  the  period  of  effusion,  both  sounds  weak- 
ened, but  especially  the  first  sound ;  the  element  of  impulsion  in 
the  first  sound  notably  impaired  or  lost,  and  this  sound,  thereforSi 
consisting  of  the  valvular  element  alone,  resembling  the  second 
sound  as  regards  quality  and  duration ;  the  sounds  apparently  dis- 
tant, and  the  apparent  distance  greater  when  the  patient  is  in  some 
positions  than  in  others.  Cessation  of  respiratory  murmur  and 
vocal  resonance,  concurring  with  the  results  of  percussion  in  deter- 
mining the  enlarged  area  of  praecordial  dulness  dependent  on  dis- 
tension of  the  pericardial  sac. 

Palpation, — Prior  to  the  period  of  effusion,  the  cardiac  impulse 
abnormally  forcible,  violent,  extending  over  a  larger  space  than  in 
health,  and  sometimes  tumultuous  beating  of  the  heart.  After 
effusion,  the  point  of  apex-beat  raised  and  carried  to  the  left  of  its 
normal  position.  Suppression  of  the  apex-beat,  if  the  quantity  of 
liquid  be  large.  Eetum  of  the  beat  when  the  liquid  diminishes. 
Vibration  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  the  prascordia  before,  and  some- 
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times  after  the  period  of  e£fusion,  constituting  tactile  frictionfre- 
mitas.  BetardatioQ  of  the  apex-beat  in  some  cases,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  effusion,  so  that  the  first  sound  precedes  it  by  a  distinct 
interval. 

Intpectum. — Prominence  or  arching  of  the  prsecordial  region  in 
some  cases  during  the  period  of  effusion,  if  the  pericardial  sac  be 
distended,  observed  chiefly  in  young  subjects ;  the  prominence  pre- 
senting an  indistinct  outline  of  the  pyriform  shape  of  the  pericardial 
sac.  Bestraint  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  left  side,  if  the 
quantity  of  liquid  be  large,  and,  also,  prior  to  effusion,  in  some 
cases,  from  pain  felt  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  Undulatory  move- 
ments in  the  intercostal  spaces  over  the  pericardium  distended  with 
liquid,  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases.  Depression  of  the 
prsecordial  region  in  some  cases,  after  the  absorption  of  liquid. 

Mervmration. — Prominence  of  the  praecordia,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
duced by  liquid  accumulation  in  the  pericardial  sac,  determined  by 
callipers.  Sudden  development  or  increase  of  prominence,  and  its 
sadden  or  rapid  disappearance. 


Diagnosis  of  Acute  Pericarditis. 

The  diagnosis  of  pericarditis,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  con- 
fessedly difficult  in  all  cases,  and  often  impossible.  So  long  as  the 
discrimination  rested  mainly  on  symptoms,  it  could  rarely  be  made 
with  positiveness.  Laennec  candidly  acknowledged  that  the  disease 
was  not  to  be  recognized,  but  its  existence  only  conjectured.  It 
was  seen,  while  passing  in  review  the  symptomatic  phenomena, 
that  none  of  these  are  distinctive.  As  regards  symptoms  pointing 
to  the  heart,  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  absolutely  latent. 
Moreover,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  associated  with 
other  affections  which,  as  it  were,  drown  its  manifestations.  The 
disease  now,  as  heretofore,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  ascertained  to 
exist  with  certainty  by  those  who  rely  in  diagnosis  on  symptoms 
alone.  And  since  physical  exploration  is  still  neglected  to  a  great 
extent,  or  imperfectly  understood,  pericarditis  is  habitually  over- 
looked by  a  large  proportion  of  medical  practitioners.  With  the 
aid  of  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  may  generally  be  made  with 
ease  and  confidence.    These  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  but 
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there  are  certain  sources  of  inadvertency  and  embarrassment  which, 
in  order  to  be  avoided,  should  be  clearly  understood  and  irapressad 
upon  the  mind. 

The  disease  is  liable  to  pass  undetected,  because  its  existence  is 
not  suspected,  and  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
heart.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  pathological  relations 
of  the  disease,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  expect  it,  and  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  earliest  evidence  of  its  development.  During  the 
progress  of  acute  rheumalism,  the  prsBCordial  region  should  be 
daily  explored  with  reference  to  the  signs  of  pericarditis,  as  well 
as  those  of  endocarditis.  By  so  doing,  a  friction -sound  may  some- 
times be  discovered  when  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of  pain 
or  other  symptoms  denoting  that  the  pericardial  structure  has 
become  involved.  So,  when  a  patient  is  known  to  be  aflected 
with  Bright's  disease,  or  albuminuria,  the  fact  that  infiammation 
of  the  pericardium,  as  well  as  other  serous  structures,  is  apt  to  be 
developed,  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  examinations  of  the  chest 
should  not  be  neglected.  In  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  heart,  and,  indeed,  it  is  well  to 
adopt  the  practical  rule  enforced  by  Hope,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  to  employ  at  least  palpation  habitually  in  all  oases 
of  disease. 

The  coexistence  of  plenritis,  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  liable  to 
lead  the  practitioner  to  overlook  pericarditis,  _^rs(,  because,  having 
ascertained  the  existence  of  these  affections,  he  may  attribute  alt 
the  symptoms  to  them,  and  not  carry  his  inquiries  farther;  and, 
second,  because  these  affections  obscure  the  symptoms,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  signs  of  pericardial  inflammation.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
latter  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  difficult  under  these  circumstances. 
The  heart  should  be  interrogated  as  far  as  possible.  A  friction- 
sound  may  be  discovered  even  when  the  organ  is  displaced  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum.  Symptoms  referable  to  respiration  and  tha 
circulation,  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulmonary  affection,  should 
excite  strong  suspicion  of  cardiac  disease.  Liquid  effusion  in  the 
pericardium  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  au  abundant  effusioo 
in  the  left  pleural  sac,  is  by  no  means  easily  determined;  the 
physical  signs  may  not  be  available  for  a  positive  diagnosis;  but, 
with  due  attention,  the  pericardial  accumulation  may  sometimes  be 
disconnected  from  the  pleural  by  promineuce  of  the  prajcordia,  tbe 
vertical  extent  of  priecordial  dulness,  etc.  An  abundant  effusion 
into  the  right  pleural  sac  does  not  interfere  materiBlty  with  tlie 
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signs  of  pericardial  effusion,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  may  be 
made  with  positiveness.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  cardiac 
pleural  friction-sound  is  to  be  recollected  in  connection  with  the 
Bubject  of  pericarditis  associated  with  pleurisy  seated  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  This  sign  is  a  source  of  fallacy  against  which 
there  is  no  absolute  protection,  and  this  fact  should  lead  the  practi- 
tioner not  to  commit  his  mind  too  unqualifiedly  to  a  diagnosis 
based  exclusively  on  the  existence  of  a  friction-sound. 

I  have  known  acute  pericarditis,  disconnected  from  any  other 
thoracic  affection,  to  be  considered  and  treated  throughout  the  dis- 
ease as  pleurisy ;  but  the  diagnosis  was  based  on  symptoms  alone. 
A  tolerable  knowledge  of  physical  exploration  enables  the  diag- 
nostician to  exclude,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascertain  the  existence  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  If  the  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  be  limited  to  the  anterior  surface,  the  physical 
signs  of  liquid  within  the  pericardial  sac  might  be  attributed  to 
pleural  effusion  in  the  left  side.  A  proper  examination  of  the 
whole  chest  obviates  liability  to  this  error.  The  signs  of  effusion 
are  limited  to  the  anterior  surface.  Percussion  and  auscultation 
show  the  presence  of  lung  in  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the 
chest ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  latter  situation  that  the  signs  of 
pleuritic  effusion  are  first  manifested  and  most  marked.  This 
error  is  excusable  on  no  other  ground  than  inability  to  employ  the 
means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  symptoms  referable  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
connection  with  pericarditis,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  These  symp- 
toms may  mask  completely  those  pertaining  to  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion, simulating  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  viz., 
mania,  apoplexy,  tetanus,  etc.  The  peculiar  characters  which 
serve  to  distinguish  these  cases  are  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  careful 
attention  directed  to  the  heart  in  all  instances  in  which  these 
aflEections  appear  to  be  present. 

Pericardial  effusion,  occurring  without  infiammation,  has  not  yet 
been  referred  to.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  or  hydro-pericardium, 
rarely  occurs  to  an  extent  sufiBcient  to  occasion  great  distension  of 
the  saa  It  occurs  very  rarely,  if  ever,  except  in  conjunction  with 
effusion  into  other  serous  cavities,  and  the  areolar  tissue,  consti- 
tuting general  dropsy.  The  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavities  is  pro- 
portionately greater  than  into  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  physical 
signs  of  a  certain  quantity  of  purely  serous  or  dropsical  effusion 
are,  of  course,  the  same  as  when  the  effusion  is  combined  with 
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Ijmph,  or,  in  other  words,  inflammatory.  The  pericardial  sac,  in 
pro|)ortioQ  to  ita  distension,  occupies  the  same  space,  enUrgCB  the 
area  of  dulnesa  to  the  same  extent,  the  latter  presenting  the  same 
pjrifurm  shape,  etc,  in  the  two  cases.  The  discrimination,  how- 
ever, rarely  offers  much  real  difEcuUy.  Liquid  eEFusion  in  pericar- 
ditis is  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  the 
eymptoma  pointing  to  the  latter  aSection,  such  as  pain,  tenderness, 
febrile  movement,  etc.  It  is  preceded  almost  invariably,  und  not 
infrequently  accompanied  by,  u  cardiac  friction -sound.  If  pleuritic 
effusion  be  also  present,  as  determined  by  physical  signs,  it  is  not 
■  hydro-tborax,  but  due  to  coexisting  inBammation  of  the  pleura; 
and  the  inflammatory  pleuritic  effusion  is  generally  limited  to  one 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  hydro-pericardium  is  an  element  of  gene- 
ral dropsy;  cedema  or  anasarca,  ascites,  and  hydro-thorax,  are  at 
the  same  time  present.  A  friction -sound  ia  never  developed.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  is  affected  with  either  Bright's 
disease  or  organic  disease  of  heart,  and  both  affections  may  be 
united.  With  due  attention  to  these  differential  points,  the  two 
kinds  of  effusion,  viz:  dropsical  and  inflammatory,  need  not  be 
confounded, 

lu  leaving  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  the  great  importance  of 
becoming  familiar  and  practically  conversant  with  the  phyaiciil 
signs  is  to  be  impressed.  With  this  knowledge,  the  practitioner 
will  rarely  bo  long  at  a  loss  in  determining  whether  acute  pericar- 
ditis be,  or  be  not  present. 


Prognosis  in  Acute  PEBicAimiTis. 

Acute  pericarditis  is  never  a  trivial,  and  is  often  a  formid&ble 
affection.  The  fatality,  however,  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  diseus 
itself,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  the  pathological  relaUooB 
of  the  disease,  and  coe-xiating  affections.  Cases  of  idiopathic  peri- 
carditis are  so  rare  that  that  statistical  data'for  determining  the 
rate  of  mortality  are,  as  yet,  wanting.  Of  lOti  cases  of  pericarditis 
variously  complicated,  which  were  analyzed  by  Louis,  36  died. 
The  reports  of  diflerent  observers,  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  in  their  own  experience,  differ  considerably;  and  this 
would  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  great  variation  in  the  tendency 
to  a  fatal  result,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  uuder 
which  the  disease  ia  developed.     Dr.  Hope,  whose  opportunities  for 
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observation  must  have  been  extensive,  makes  the  remarkable  state- 
ment that,  in  ten  years,  he  had  not  lost  a  patient  with  acute  peri- 
carditis, ascribing  this  success  to  the  treatment  pursued.  Yet, 
according  to  the  observations  of  others,  the  disease  is  almost  inva- 
riably fatal,  when  developed  in  certain  pathological  connections. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pericarditis  occurs  in  connection 
with  either  acute  rheumatism  or  renal  disease.  Occurring  in  con- 
nection with  rheumatism,  it  rarely  proves  fatal.  In  84  cases 
reported  by  Latham,  McLeod,  and  Bouillaud,  there  were  but  8 
deaths;  and,  in  more  or  less  of  these  fatal  cases,  endocarditis  coex- 
isted. Rheumatic  pericarditis,  thus,  may  be  expected  to  end  in 
recovery,  or,  at  least,  not  to  terminate  fatally  as  an  acute  aftection. 
It  is  otherwise  when  the  affection  is  developed  in  connection  with 
Bright's  disease;  a  fatal  result  occurs  almost  invariably.  Death 
takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  pleurisy  or  pneumonia ;  but,  in  many,  if  not  most  of 
these  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  the  seat  of  disease. 
The  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  pericarditis  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  pyromia,  etc.,  must  be 
immensely  large;  but  statistical  data  are  wanting  to  determine  the 
ratio  with  any  approximation  to  exactness.  The  disease  is  gene- 
rally fatal  when  associated  with  marked  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  giving  rise  to  mania,  tetanus,  chorea,  etc. 

As  regards  the  fatality  in  my  own  experience,  the  following  are 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  19  recorded  cases,  with  reference  to 
this  subject :  Of  the  19  cases,  death  occurred  in  12,  and  in  7  the 
disease  ended  in  recovery.  Of  the  12  fatal  cases,  renal  disease,  with 
albuminuria,  was  ascertained  to  exist  in  8 ;  pleuritis  coexisted  in 
5;  pneumonitis  in  2;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  8 ;  maniacal  deli- 
rium in  2;  and  in  1  case  no  important  complication  was  ascertained. 
In  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  disease  did  not  present  any  alarming 
symptoms,  but  death  occurred  suddenly,  apparently  from  syncope, 
while  the  patient  was  at  stool.  The  pericardial  sac  contained  a  pint 
of  turbid  serum.  The  heart  presented  two  patches  of  lymph,  one 
of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  the  other  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece. 
The  pulmonary  organs  were  free  from  recent  disease,  but  old  pleu- 
ritic adhesions  existed  on  both  sides,  and  they  were  universal  on 
the  right  side.  The  chest  was  alone  examined.  Of  tlie  7  cases 
ending  in  recovery,  in  4  the  disease  was  developed  in  connection 
with  rheumatism ;  in  1  case  it  was  apparently  idiopathic,  and  was 
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associated  witb  maniacal  deliriam ;  in  1  case  poeumoDia  coexiated; 
and  io  1  case  it  followed  albuminuria,  succeeding  scarlatina.' 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  It  may  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  In  a  case  reported  by  Andral,  death  occurred  in  twenty- 
seven  hours ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  it  runs  with  this  rapidity 
to  a  fatal  issue.  It  continues,  usually,  from  one  to  two  weeks.  If 
it  do  not  prove  fatal  within  this  period,  it  ends  either  in  recovery 
or  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  The  latter  will  presently  be 
considered  under  a  distinct  head. 

The  termination,  in  favorable  cases,  is  usually  in  more  or  len 
adhesion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  exuded  producta  are  ever  completely  removed  by 
absorption,  leaving  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane  unattached,  and 
presenting  no  traces  of  the  diaeaae.  Some,  however,  have  contended 
that  this  complete  resolution  occasionally  takes  place.  As  a  role, 
certainly,  permanent  eflects  are  left  here,  as  after  recovery  from 
inflammation  afTecting  other  serous  structures,  consisting  of  adhe- 
sions by  means  of  newly  organized  tissue  wliich  becomes  more  and 
more  firm  with  age.  Adhesion  may  take  place  over  the  eotire 
surfaces  of  the  membrane,  the  pericardial  sac  being  obliterated, 
like  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  after  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele. 
In  fact  this  appears  to  be  the  rule.  Of  70  cases  of  pericardial 
adhesions  analyzed  by  Louis,  they  were  general  in  60,  and  partial  in 
10 ;  and  of  86  cases  of  old  adhesions  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chambers,  51 
were  universal,  4  nearly  so,  and  29  partial.'  The  subject  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions,  wilh  reference  to  their  remote  effects  upon  the 
heart,  and  the  diagnosis,  will  be  noticed  separately,  after  chrooic 
pericarditis  has  been  considered.  The  most  favorable  termination 
of  acute  pericarditis,  next  to  complete  resolution  (the  occurrence  of 
which  is  doubtful),  is  the  formation  of  circumscribed  white  patches, 
consisting  of  thin  layers  of  dense  lymph,  firmly  agglutinated  to  th« 
membrane,  becoming  nearly  as  smooth  and  polished  as  the  mem* 
brane  itself.  These  white  patches  (macuke  nlbidte),  as  an  effect  of 
circumscribed  or  partial  pericarditis,  have  been  already  noUced. 
It  is  possible  that  patches  similar  to  these  are,  in  some  cases,  the 

■  II  is  proper  to  stnte  that  the  roregaing  coUeotiou  of  casss  dws  not  inclnda  all 
that  have  fallen  nnder  m7  observatiou,  bat  only  those  of  which  I  find  notes  among 
iDj  clinical  records.  It  probabi;'  emhractia  the  greater  propottfon  a(  ral«l  mhi 
which  I  have  obserred,  while,  of  a  considerable  nnmbec  Of  cases  of  rhenmatio  perf- 
oarditii  not  ending  fatally,  I  hare  not  preserred  notes, 

'  Decennium  Pathologic um.      ViJt  Bellingham,  op.  cit.,  Pan  II.  p.  309. 
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only  permanent  effects  of  acute,  general  pericarditis;  but  this  must 
be  considered  as  doubtful. 

The  mode  of  dying,  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  is  not  uniform. 
When  life  is  destroyed  by  the  disease  ^)er  «e,  the  result  is  imme- 
diately due  either  to  sudden  syncope  or  gradual  asthenia.  The 
arrest  of  the  circulation  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death;  and  this 
is  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  heart,  usually  from  the  combined 
influence  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  liquid  eilusion,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  inflamed  membrane  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
organ.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  influence  is  analogous  to  that  of 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  this  twofold  influence 
in  producing  a  tendency  to  a  fatal  result,  since  it  should  govern,  tu 
a  considerable  extent,  the  indications  for  treatment.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  pericarditis,  concomitant  aflectious 
contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fatal  result,  and  the  mode  of 
dying  will,  in  a  measure,  be  determined  by  these.  For  example, 
when  the  disease  is  associated  with  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 
asphyxia  is  involved  as  an  immediate  cause  of  death.  Again, 
when  developed  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease,  the  powers  of  the 
system  being  exhausted  by  the  latter,  the  tendency  to  death  may 
be  by  slow  asthenia;  or  coma  may  be  induced  as  an  effect  of 
ursBmia,  not  of  the  cardiac  allectiou.  An  example  of  the  latter  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  Coma  precedes  death  in  the  cases  iii 
which  pericarditis  simulates  various  aflections  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  A  liability  to  sudden  death  from  syncope,  during  the 
period  of  effusion,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  may  occur  after 
some  unusual  muscular  exertion,  or  a  sudden  change  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  position.  An  instance  in  which  death  occurred 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly,  in  a  case  under  my  observation, 
has  been  referred  to,  fatal  syncope  being  induced  by  getting  out  of 
bed  and  going  to  stool.  The  inflammation  in  this  case,  as  shown 
by  the  appearances  after  death,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  during 
life,  was  not  intense,  and  the  pericardial  sac  did  not  contain  more 
than  a  pint  of  liquid  effusion. 


Treatment  op  Acute  Pericarditis. 

In  the  treatment  of  most  acute  inflammations,  the  general  symp- 
toms, the  condition  of  the  system,. the  pathological  relations  of  the 
22 
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disease,  etc.,  are  more  immediately  involved  in  therapeutical  indi- 
cations, than  the  local  processes  which  constitute  the  inflammatory 
affection.  The  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis  does  not  form  an 
exception  to  the  rule  embodied  in  this  statement.  Acute  pericar- 
ditis is  developed  under  circumstances  so  widely  different  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  that,  assuming  the  local  characters  of  the  inflammation 
to  bo  identical,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  Measures  useful  in  some  cases  are  pernicious  in  other 
cases.  Methods  of  management  diametrically  opposite,  are  indi- 
cated by  different  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease.  It 
follows  that  the  treatment  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  formula 
applicable  to  all  cases.  Here,  as  in  other  affections,  the  significant 
Siiying  of  Chomel  is  pertinent,  viz.,  the  disease  is  not  to  be  treated 
so  much  as  the  patient  affected  with  the  disease.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  pericarditis  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism. 
Exclusive  of  its  occurrence  in  this  pathological  connection,  it  is 
most  apt  to  become  developed  in  the  course  of  albuminuria  or 
Bright^s  disease.  The  local  inflammation,  in  all  essential  points,  so 
far  as  these  are  appreciable,  may  be  the  same  in  these  two  classes 
of  cases,  but  in  other  respects,  the  difference  is  very  great.  Rhea- 
matic  pericarditis  involves  small  immediate  danger  to  life,  although 
its  remote  evils  may  be  serious.  In  renal  pericarditis  (if  this  ex- 
pression may  be  used)  the  immediate  dange'r  to  life  is  imminent 
The  chances  of  recovery  in  the  latter  are  less  than  the  chances  of 
death  in  the  former.  Both  forms  of  the  disease  are  dependent  on 
special  diathetic  or  constitutional  conditions  which  are  essentiallj 
dissimilar.  The  active  rheumatic  diathesis  is  acute,  transient  in 
duration,  affecting  the  young;  the  ura3mic  condition  is  incident  to 
a  chronic,  persistent  affection,  and  occurs  at  a  later  period  in  life. 
The  ability  to  bear  up  under  any  grave  local  disease,  and  to  support 
potent  remedial  agencies,  is  as  different  as  are  the  pathological 
relations  of  the  disease  in  these  two  forms.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
variety  of  modifying  circumstances  are  present  in  different  cases  of 
pericarditis,  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  but  affecting  the  symptoms, 
the  powers  of  the  system,  etc.,  so  as  to  influence,  in  various  and 
opposite  modes,  the  leading  objects  of  treatment.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  these  remarks  that,  in  the  treatment  of  pericarditiSi 
great  importance  does  not  belong  to  the  local  morbid  conditions. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  vital  and  mechanical  effects  of  the  latter  that 
the  disease  proves  destructive  to  life.  The  objects  of  treatment 
relate  to  the  local  morbid  conditions ;   but  in  promoting  these 
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objects,  the  indications  are  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
circumstances  just  referred  to. 

It  is  obvioas  that  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  treat- 
ment, were  it  attainable,  would  be  the  arrest  of  the  inflammation. 
But  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  this  as  an  object  to  be 
effected  by  therapeutical  measures.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
we  cannot  say  that  certain  methods  of  management  will  cut  short 
the  inflammatory  processes  here,  more  than  in  other  situations. 
Potent  means  adopted  for  that  end,  not  only  prove  ineffectual,  but 
involve  the  risk  of  doing  harm  rather  than  good.  To  abridge  the 
duration  of  the  inflammation  is  an  object,  the  importance  of  which 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  How  far  this  object  is  attainable,  must  be 
considered  as  doubtful,  but  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  an  end  to  which  therapeutical  measures  are  to  be  directed.  To 
endeavor  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  is  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  treatment.  The  products  of  inflammation,  solid  and 
liquid,  in  this  situation,  involvp  serious  evils  and  danger.  It  is  an 
object  of  treatment  to  endeavor  to  lessen  these,  and  to  promote 
their  removal.  To  aid  in  maintaining  the  vigor  of  the  heart  under 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  is  an  important  end  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  treatment.  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  more  important  of 
the  therapeutical  measures  which  are  supposed  to  promote  the 
objects  or  ends  of  treatment  in  acute  pericarditis.  These  may  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :  Bloodletting,  mercurialization, 
sedatives,  revulsives  or  counter-irritants,  opium,  stimulants,  and 
eliminatives. 

Bloodletting. — The  two  authors  whose  labors  have  contributed 
most  to  the  recent  progress  made  in  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of 
the  heart,  viz.,  Bouillaud  and  Hope,  both  advocate  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis.  Bouillaud 
employs,  in  this  disease,  his  method  of  copious  bleedings,  repeated 
once  or  oftener  daily  for  four  or  five  successive  days  {coup  sur  coup\ 
with  which  medical  readers  are  familiar.  Hope's  method  differs 
from  that  of  Bouillaud  in  the  employment  of  bloodletting  only  at 
the  outset,  and  carrying  it  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  prompt  and 
decided  impression  on  the  heart's  action.  Each  advocates  the  de- 
traction of  blood  both  by  venesection,  and,  locally,  by  leeching  or 
cupping.  Writers  of  a  more  recent  date  (Stokes,  Todd,  and  others) 
distrust  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  and  attribute  to  it  in  many 
cases  unfavorable  effects.    Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
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the  subject  of  bloodletting,  which  would  here  be  out  of  place,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  with  certain  qualifications,  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  the  employment  of  this  potent  remedy 
in  other  acute  inflammations,  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
acute  pericarditis.  Its  indiscriminate  use  in  this,  as  in  other  inflam- 
mations, cannot  but  be  productive  of  much  harm,  whereas,  judi- 
ciously employed,  it  may  not  infrequently  do  good.  The  practical 
questions  are,  under  what  circumstances  is  bloodletting  indicated, 
and  what  are  the  contra-indications  to  its  use  ?  A  person  in  fair 
health  and  vigor,  attacked  with  acute  pericarditis,  as  an  idiopathic 
or  a  rheumatic  affection,  is  a  proper  subject  for  bloodletting  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease.  Eesorted  to  under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
not  cut  short  the  disease,  and  perhaps  not  abridge  its  duration ; 
but  it  may  contribute  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation, 
and  thus,  without  risk  of  injury,  not  only  afford  immediate  relief, 
but  lessen  the  evils  and  the  danger,  proximate  and  remote,  which 
are  involved  in  the  disease.  The  amount  of  blood  to  be  detracted, 
must  be  determined  by  the  constitution,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  patient, 
the  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation,  and  the  immediate  effects 
upon  the  vascular  system.  Whether  the  bloodletting  shall  be  gene- 
ral or  local,  or  both,  is  to  be  determined  mainly  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  withdraw,  and  the  compara- 
tive convenience  of  venesection  and  cupping  or  leeching.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  important  difference  between  these  dif- 
ferent methods,  as  regards  their  effect  on  the  disease,  except  so  far 
as  concerns  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  removed,  and  the 
amount  detracted.  The  benefit  derived  from  bloodletting  will  be 
evidenced  by  relief  of  pain,  greater  freedom  of  breathing,  diminished 
force  and  greater  regularity  of  the  heart's  action.  These,  then,  are 
the  circumstances  which  may  indicate  bloodletting,  viz.,  the  disease 
idiopathic,  or  rheumatic;  occurring  in  a  patient  previously  healthy 
and  tolerably  vigorous;  the  inflammation  recently  developed,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  disease  being  in  its  first  period,  and,  to  these  is 
to  be  added,  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  or  acuteness  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  manifested  by  pain,  development  of  the  pulse,  etc.  The 
indications  based  on  these  circumstances  are  present  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  of  pericarditis.  The  contra-indications,  how- 
aver,  are  present  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases.  Pericarditis  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  Bright's  disease,  rarely,  if  ever,  calls 
for  bloodletting.  The  anaemic  condition  incident  to  that  disease, 
constitutes  a  contra-indication.    Anaemia  from  other  causes,  weak- 
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ness  or  deterioration  of  the  constitution  from  previous  or  coexist- 
ing disease,  habits  of  intemperance,  etc.,  are  contra-indicating 
circumstances.  Bloodletting  should  not  be  practised  after  much 
liquid  effusion  has  taken  place;  it  is  contra-indicated  by  the  risk  of 
unduly  weakening  the  heart  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not 
indicated  when  the  symptoms  denote  only  moderate  acutcuess  or 
intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

In  conclusion,  as  regards  bloodletting,  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  its  injudicious  employment  may  greatly  exceed  the  benefit  ever 
to  be  expected  from  its  judicious  use.  This  only  shows  the  great 
importance  of  discrimination ;  and  tlie  remark  is  alike  applicable 
to  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  other  inflammations.  But  the 
injudicious  detraction  of  blood  in  pericarditis  involves  a  i)eculiar 
source  of  danger.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  disease  destro3"s  life 
by  compression  and  paralysis  of  the  heart.  Any  remedy  \vhich 
tends  directly  to  weaken  this  organ,  when  weakness  is  the  morbid 
condition  to  be  most  apprehended,  can  hardly  fail,  in  proportion  to 
the  effect  produced,  to  influence  unfavorably  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  This  consideration  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed. 
Here,  as  in  other  affections,  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  must 
not  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  good  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
e£^ted  by  a  potent  remedy.  The  risk  of  harm  is  to  be  carefully 
weighed,  and,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  the  mode  in  which  the 
disease  tends  to  a  fatal  result  is  especially  to  be  considered. 

Mercuriallzation. — Mercury,  given  with  the  view  of  producing  its 
special  effects,  or  mercurialization,  is  regarded,  especially  by  most 
Britisli  writers,  as  highly  essential  in  the  treatment  of  acute  peri- 
carditis. It  is  supposed  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  Dn  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  by  lessening  the  exudation  of  lymph  and 
promoting  the  resorption  of  the  inflammatory  products.  With 
reference  more  particularly  to  the  first  of  these  ends,  it  is  deemed 
important  to  induce  mercurialization  as  early  in  the  disease  as  pos- 
sible. Calomel  may  be  given  for  this  purpose,  either  in  fractional 
doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  or  in  large  doses,  combined  with 
sufficient  opium  to  prevent  its  purgative  action ;  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this  object  as  speedily  as  possible,  some  writers  advise,  in 
addition,  inunction  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  the  mercurial  va- 
por-bath. Bouillaud,  and  most  French  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  attach  little  importance,  or  none  whatever,  to  the  s[)eeial 
effects  of  mercury  in  this  disease.    It  is  claimed  by  some  British 
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writers  that  the  disease  is  managed  much  more  BuccessfuIIy  in 
Great  Britain  tliaa  in  France,  and  that  this  greater  success  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  free  use  of  mercury.  The  teatimony, 
however,  of  some  British  observers,  on  this  score,  is  unfavorable 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Taylor,  for  example,  found  tlut 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  salivation  was  induced, 
tt  .speedy  abatement  of  the  disease  did  not  take  place,  end  in  several 
instances  it  was  increased  iu  extent  and  intensity.'  With  reference 
to  this  and  other  therapeutical  questions,  satisfactory  statistical  data 
are  as  yet  wanting.  Nor  is  much  to  be  expected  from  stalistics  in 
determining  the  value  of  remedial  agencies  in  a  disease  which  va- 
ries so  greatly  in  severity  and  danger,  according  to  its  pathological 
relations  and  other  circumstances,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently 
common  for  a  large  number  of  cases  to  fall  under  the  observation 
of  any  one  practitioner.  Moreover,  here,  as  with  regard  to  many 
other  acute  affections,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  disease,  uninflu- 
enced by  remedial  measures,  is  not  fully  ascertained,  and  it  must 
be  long  ere  the  data  for  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired. 

Mercury  is  advocated  in  pericarditis  on  precisely  the  Sftme 
grounds  as  in  other  inflammations — for  example,  pleurisy  or  pneu- 
monia. But  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  remedy  in  the  latter 
affections  has  of  late  years  greatly  diminished,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  many  judicious  practitioners  do  not  deem  its  special  effects 
in  the  treatment  of  these  affections  either  demanded  or  desirable. 
Distrust  of  the  supposed  influence  of  mercuriaiization  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  exudation  and  the  removal  of  morbid  products,  is  evidently 
gaining  ground.  Even  iritis,  the  affection  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  affording  convincing  ocular  proof  of  the  poyer  of 
mercury  in*e£Fecting  the  removal  of  lymph,  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Boston,  to  progress  quite  as  favorably,  if  not  more  so, 
when  this  remedy  is  withheld.*  Moreover,  as  regards  the  influence 
of  mercuriaiization  on  pericarditis,  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism,  the  diseaae  has  been  repeatedly  observed  to 
become  developed  during  salivation,  militates  against  the  applica- 
bility of  mercury  as  a  remedy.     Dr.  Fuller  gives  several  instances 

<  Bellingliniii,  op.  oit.,  pt.  ii.  p.  32b'. 

•  On  the  Treotmont  ot  Iritia  williout  Meroary.  Bjr  llunrj  W,  Wiltiaias,  U.  D. 
Iteprinled  from  tbe  Boalon  Mtdical  and  Snryical  Journal,  lS5<i.  Tbe  COnclDsioM 
in  tbis  paper  are  baaed  on  the  regnltfl  of  Hie  treatment  of  siztj-foar  casea  of  IriUi 
without  meroury.  These  results  »re  of  great  intereat  »nd  ralne  In  their  li«uirtnf 
on  the  Don -mercurial  treatmetit  of  iiiiiammatians  generally. 
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in  illustration  of  this  fact,  and  examples  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation.  Confessing  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  mer- 
canalizing  patients  affected  with  pericarditis,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny,  in  totOj  the  importance  of  this  method  of  treatment,  inasmuch 
as  the  inconvenience  and  evils  incident  to  moderate  salivation,  in 
many  cases  of  this  disease,  are  hardly  deserving  consideration, 
provided  the  remedy  be  entitled  to  a  tithe  of  the  value  which  is 
claimed  for  it. 

Assuming  a  certain  amount  of  efficacy  in  behalf  of  mercurializa- 
tion,  it  is  not  adapted  to  all  cases.  It  is  allowable  chiefly  in  cases 
of  idiopathic  and  rheumatic  pericarditis.  It  is  contra-indicated  by 
the  coexistence  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  not  appropriate  whenever 
pericardial  inflammation  is  developed  in  connection  with  anosmia 
or  a  broken  constitution.  The  importance  of  this  discrimination  is 
oonoeded  by  those  who  advocate  strongly  the  importance  of  the 
remedy. 

Sedatives. — Under  this  head,  I  refer  to  certain  drugs  which  de- 
press the  powers  of  the  system,  and  particularly  the  action  of  the 
heart,  such  as  antimony,  digitalis,  the  veratrum  viride,  etc.  The 
excitement  and  disorder  of  the  circulation  often  incident  to  the 
first  period  of  pericarditis  might  perhaps  suggest  the  employment 
of  remedies  of  this  class.  In  general,  they  are  not  appropriate. 
Employed  during  the  period  of  effusion,  especially  if  the  quantity 
of  liquid  be  large,  they  are  dangerous  remedies  if  carried  to  the 
extent  of  weakening  or  retarding  considerably  the  movements  of 
the  heart.  They  are  only  admissible  before  an(J  after  the  period  of 
effusion,  and  are  rarely  indicated  at  any  time  during  the  career  of 
the  disease. 

Revulsives  or  Counter-irritants, — These  are  useful  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  probably  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  affecting  analogous  structures,  for  example,  pleurisy ; 
and  the  general  principles  which  should  govern  their  employment 
are  the  same.  During  the  early  and  most  acute  period  of  the 
diseijse,  blisters  and  other  active  modes  of  counter-irritation  arc 
inadmissible.  Eevulsive  measures,  such  as  sinapisms,  fomentations, 
and  foot-baths,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  useful  during  this  period. 
Vesication  over  the  prascordia  when  the  pericardial  sac  is  distended, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  has  abated,  probably  hastens 
absorption,  as  it  apparently  does  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  efl'usion. 
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But  there  is  this  objection  to  the  application  of  blisters  directly 
over  the  heart :  they  interrupt  daily  physical  exploration  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion,  etc.  After  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  liquid,  it  is  possible  that  moderate  counter-irritation, 
maintained  by  small  blisters,  an  issue,  or  pustulation  with  croton 
oil,  may  serve  to  bring  the  inflammation  speedily  and  completely 
to  an  end,  preventing  a  termination  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease.  The  pathological  relations  of  the  pericarditis  and  the 
state  of  the  system  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciHing  on  the 
propriety  of  counter-irritation  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be 
carried.  The  practical  question  is.  Will  the  probability  of  its 
superseding  the  disease  warrant  the  risk  of  adding  to  the  irritation 
and  exhaustion  of  the  disease  if  revulsion  be  not  effected  ?  This  is 
a  therapeutical  problem  which  the  practitioner  cannot  be  expected 
to  determine  positively  in  individual  cases,  except  by  employing 
experimentally  counter-irritant  measures. 

Opivm, — The  utility  of  opium  is  generally  admitted.  But  there 
are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  value  of  this  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis  has  not  been  hitherto,  and  is  not  now, 
generally  appreciated.  In  analogous  local  inflammations — peri- 
tonitis, pleuritis,  pneumonia,  and  perhaps  may  be  added  meningitis 
— opium  exerts  often  a  remarkable  influence,  not  merely  as  a 
])t')lliative,  hut  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  relieves  pain  and  quiets 
functional  excitement;  but,  more  than  this,  it  appears  to  control,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  processes  of  inflammation,  abating  its 
intensity,  abridging  its  duration,  and  contributing  to  a  favorable 
termination.  To  secure  its  full  potency,  it  must  hold  a  leading,  not 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  management;  and  clinical  experience 
shows  that  in  these  affections  there  is  often  a  remarkable  tolerance 
of  th3  remedy,  so  that,  to  produce  a  proper  effect,  large  doses  are 
frequently  requisite.  Analogy  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  a 
similar  remedial  power  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis.  It  remains 
to  accumulate  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in  the  treatment  of 
which  reliance  has  been  chiefly  placed  on  the  free  use  of  opium,  in 
order  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  inferential  reasoning.  It 
will  be  understood  that  these  remarks  have  reference  to  opium  as 
a  prominent  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  pericarditis.  As  a  sub- 
sidiary remedy,  its  value  is  already  sufficiently  attested  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  use  of  opium  has  this  advantage  over  other  measures,  viz., 
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it  is  not  positively  contra-indicated  by  any  of  the  various  and 
opposite  circumstances  associated  with  the  disease.  If  it  be  appro- 
priate in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  it  is  equally  so  when  pericardial 
inflammation  is  developed  in  the  course  of  Bright^s  disease,  or  in 
other  pathological  relations.  If  it  be  not  efficacious,  it  is  not 
mischievous,  except  so  far  as  it  may  supplant  other  measures  and 
involve  loss  of  time.  It  admits  of  being  employed  tentatively 
without  incurring  much,  if  any,  risk  of  doing  harm,  even  by  delay. 
Its  potency  for  evil  is  not  proportionate  to  its  potency  for  good, 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  most  potent  remedial  agencies. 

The  periods  of  the  disease  most  favorable  for  the  beneficial 
influence  of  opium  are  the  period  anterior  and  that  subsequent  to 
liquid  effusion.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
remedy  affects  unfavorably  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  I 
have  known  an  abundant  j^leural  effusion,  in  connection  with 
plenrO'pneumonia,  to  disappear  rapidly  when  no  other  remedy  was 
employed. 

Stimulants, — In  all  inflammatory  affectfons,  diffusible  or  alcoholic 
stimulants  form  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  whenever  measures 
to  sustain  the  power  of  the  system,  and  obviate  the  tendency  to 
death  by  asthenia,  are  indicated.  Pericarditis  is  by  no  means 
exempt  from  these  indications ;  on  the  contrary,  since  the  imme- 
diate danger  from  the  disease  chiefly  arises  from  weakness  of  the 
heart,  sustaining  measures  would  seem  to  be  called  for  earlier  and 
more  imperatively  than  in  most  local  inflammations.  As  remarked 
by  Dr.  Stokes,  little  is  said  by  authors  on  the  use  of  stimulants  in 
pericarditis.  This  distinguished  author  adds:  "I  am  convinced 
that  cases  are  often  lost  from  want  of  stimulation  at  the  proper  time ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  in  every  case  of  dangerous  pericarditis,  after 
the  first  violence  of  tlie  disease  has  been  subdued,  we  should  be 
anxiously  on  the  watch  for  the  moment  when  the  weakened  heart 
requires  to  be  supported  and  invigorated."  In  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory  affections  generally,  timidity  in  the  use  of  stimulants 
is  apt  to  proceed  from  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  being  too 
exclusively  directed  to  the  local  morbid  processes,  the  state  of  the 
system  being  overlooked,  or  not  sufficiently  regarded.  Measures 
designed  to  abate  tlie  intensity  of  inflammation,  and  to  control  its 
processes,  pertain,  for  the  most  part,  to  an  early  period  in  the  dis- 
ease. After  a  certain  time,  all  the  immediate  local  results  of  inflam- 
mation, which  may  be  expected  to  occur,  have  already  taken  place, 
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and  the  general  object  of  treatment,  then,  is  to  maintain  the  forces 
of  life  through  the  processes  of  restoration.  The  physician,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  to  regard  the  patient  more  than  the  disease, 
in  looking  for  therapeutical  indications.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  given 
to  support  the  flagging  powers  of  life,  do  not  excite,  as  in  health, 
but,  associated  with  nutriment,  they  sustain  the  vital  forces,  keeping 
the  patient  alive,  in  some  cases  in  which  death  from  asthenia  is 
threatened,  until  the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  They  are  to  be  given 
with  a  freedom  proportionate  to  the  indications  and  the  apparent 
eJBTects.  These  general  views,  as  applied  to  local  inflammations 
indiscriminately,  seem  to  me  to  possess  very  great  practical  import- 
ance. With  regard  to  pericarditis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
they  are  at  least  as  applicable  to  this  as  to  any  other  inflammatory 
affection. 

Eliminaiives. — The  propriety  of  eliminative  remedies  in  pericar- 
ditis rests  on  the  pathological  relations  of  the  disease  in  certain 
cases.  As  developed  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  Bright^s 
disease,  the  pathology  is  supposed  to  involve  a  materies  morbi,  the 
removal  of  which  from  the  system  may,  perhaps,  be  promoted  by 
remedies  employed  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  in  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, the  question  arises  whether  those  remedies  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  as  eliminative  agents  in  rheumatism,  may  not  diminish 
or  expel  a  cause  which  serves  to  perpetuate  the  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  remedies  of  this  class,  if  they  possess  any 
efficacy,  are  more  indicated  as  prophylactic  than  curative  agents; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  pericarditis  in  rheumatisni, 
clinical  observation  shows  that  cardiac  inflammation  may  become 
developed  under  any  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  which 
are  pursued  in  the  latter  affection.  Without  discussing  this  im- 
portant practical  subject,  I  will  simply  say  that  we  are  hardly  war- 
ranted in  asserting  that  any  one  or  more  remedies  can  be  relied 
upon  to  prevent  the  development  of  pericarditis  in  rheumatism; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  certain 
measures  may  exert  an  influence  more  or  less  prophylactic.  Of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  supposed  to  possess  a  controlling  power 
over  acute  rheumatism,  by  means  of  their  eliminative  effects,  the 
most  prominent  are  various  diuretics,  alkalies,  and  colchicum.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  these,  and 
it  suffices  to  say,  in  so  far  as  each  or  all  may  possess  the  efficacy 
claimed  for  them,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  they  are 
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useful  after  perioarditis  has  been  developed.  Our  knowledge  with 
respect  to  this  point,  however,  is  not  suf&ciently  precise  to  render 
it  judicious  to  trust*  to  eliminative  measures  in  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, to  the  exclusion  or  depreciation  of  other  therapeutical  means 
of  more  direct  application  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

These  remarks  will  applj,  measurably,  to  pericarditis  as  deve- 
loped in  connection  with  Bright's  disease.  The  morbid  material 
here  is  supposed  to  be  urea,  or  the  products  of  its  decomposition  in 
the  blood.  The  remedies  supposed  to  act  as  eliminatives  are  diu- 
retics, cathartics,  and  sudorifics.  As  regards  the  employment  of 
these  remedies  with  a  view  to  elimination,  in  pericarditis,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  they  are  contra-indicated,  not  only  when 
they  come  into  opposition  to  other  measures  of  greater  importance, 
but  when,  irrespective  of  their  eliminative  operation,  they  are  likely 
to  prove  hurtful.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  active 
purgative  remedies.  The  probability  of  good  being  eflfected  by 
means  of  elimination  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  taking  the  risk 
of  doing  injury.  Remedies  to  act  on  the  kidneys  and  skin  may  be 
given  more  safely.  As  a  sudorific.  Dr.  Walshe  advocates  especially 
the  hot  air  or  vapor  bath,  which  has  these  advantages  over  the 
warm  bath,  viz.,  it  may  be  taken  with  the  head  moderately  low,  and 
without  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Having  noticed  the  more  important  of  the  therapeutical  measures 
embraced  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis,  the  practical  points 
which  have  been  presented  may  be  recapitulated,  and  others  added, 
in  considering  briefly  the  indications  which  belong,  respectively, 
to  the  successive  periods  of  the  disease,  viz.,  prior  to,  during,  and 
after  liquid  effusion. 

TreatmetU  prior  to  liquid  effusion. 

The  chief  objects  of  treatment  in  this  period  are,  abatement  of 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation;  limitation  of  the  products  of 
inflammation  (serum  and  lymph),  and,  perhaps,  by  effecting  these 
objects,  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease.  The  means  which 
may  be  employed  for  these  ends  are,  bloodletting,  mercurialization, 
opium,  and  eliminatives. 

Bloodletting,  as  a  rule,  is  appropriate  only  in  cases  of  idiopathic, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis.  It  is  contraindi- 
cated  by  coexisting  Bright's  disease,  anaamia,  feebleness,  or  a  broken 
constitution.    It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated  when  pericarditis  occurs 
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in  connection  with  the  eruptive  or  continued  fevers,  pyaemia,  etc 
It  should  be  employed  only  when  the  inflammation  has  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  or  shown  by  febrile  movement  and  a  firm  pulse. 
The  repetitions  of  bloodletting,  and  the  amount  of  blood  with- 
drawn, are  to  be  determined  by  the  symptoms  and  the  effect,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  danger  of  weakening  too  much  the  heart  by  this 
measure.  It  is  to  be  employed  only  wh^n  physical  exploration  of 
the  chest  affords  evidence  that  an  abundant  effusion  of  liquid  has 
not  yet  taken  place. 

Mercurialization  is  appropriate  only  in  cases  of  either  idiopathic 
or  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
is  not  greatly  impaired  from  any  cause.  Anaemia  constitutes  a 
contra-indication.  If  this  measure  be  employed,  the  system  shoold 
be  brought  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  mercury,  but  it  is  never 
necessary  to  induce  severe  ptyalism ;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  Patients  with  this  disease  are  often  mercurial- 
ized with  difficulty.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  better 
to  relinquish  the  attempt,  than  to  introduce  a  quantity  of  the 
remedy  into  the  system,  which  may,  in  the  end,  lead  to  excessive 
effects. 

Opium  is  safer  and  more  reliable  than  either  bloodletting  or 
mercurialization.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  cases  in  which  these 
measures  are  contra-indicated;  and  it  may  be  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  reUeve 
pain  and  tranquillize  the  circulation.  The  doses  required  to  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  effect  will  sometimes  be  large,  owing  to  the  toler- 
ance of  the  remedy  in  this  disease. 

Eliminatives  are  appropriate,  with  proper  restrictions,  in  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  dependent  on  rheumatism  or  uraemia.  These 
remedies,  however,  are  subordinate  to  those  which  have  a  more 
direct  influence  on  the  disease. 

Treatment  during  liquid  effusion. 

The  chief  objects  of  treatment  in  this  period  are,  to  prevent  the 
progressive  accumulation  of  liquid;  to  promote  its  resorption;  to 
invigorate  the  heart  and  obviate  danger  from  paralysis  and  com- 
pression of  the  organ.  The  means  for  these  ends  are,  mercury, 
opium,  counter-irritation,  stimulants,  nutritious  diet,  and  to  these 
may  be  added,  diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics. 

The  effusion  of  liquid  does  not  contra-indicate  mercurialization, 
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if  the  precautions  already  referred  to,  be  observed.  Limitation  of 
the  products  of  inflammation  is  still  an  object  of  treatment  ;•  and 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  mercury  is  advocated,  is  its  influence 
in  promoting  resorption  of  these  products.  Still  greater  care,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  observed  in  employing  this  measure  after,  than  before 
the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  second  period. 

Indications  for  opium  may  be  present  in  the  second,  as  well  as  in 
the  first  period,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  To  relieve  pain  and 
quiet  irritation,  are  still  objects  of  treatment,  and  this  remedy  is 
indicated  in  doses  sufficient  to  effect  these  objects. 

Vesication  upon  or  near  the  praecordia,  which  is  not  admissible 
in  the  first  period,  is  now  useful  in  promoting  resorption,  and  also 
by  way  of  revulsion.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  physical  exa- 
minations of  the  chest,  by  means  of  which  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  day  to  day,  is  ascertained,  it  is  preferable  to  apply  blisters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prcccordia,  and  not  directly  over  tho 
heart.  The  employment  of  a  series  of  blisters  applied  in  different 
situations,  allowing  tho  blistered  surface  to  heal  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, is  best  suited  to  promote  absorption,  whilst  perpetuated 
blisters  are,  perhaps,  most  likely  to  act  as  revulsives. 

Diffusible  stimulants  are  indicated,  in  the  second  period,  by  weak- 
ness of  the  heart.  They  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
becomes  weakened  by  paralysis  and  compression.  Weakness  of  the 
heart  is  manifested  by  the  pulse  and  other  symptoms;  but  more 
distinctly  by  physical  signs.  Feebleness  or  suppression  of  the  apex- 
beat,  diminished  intensity  of  the  heart-sounds,  more  especially  of 
the  first  sound,  and  extinction  of  the  latter,  call  imperatively  for 
measures  to  invigorate  the  heart.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  in  the  form 
of  either  wine  or  spirits,  are  the  most  efficient  means  for  this  end. 
They  should  be  given  as  freely  as  they  are  found  to  be  well  borne, 
the  criterion  being,  not  a  certain  quantity,  but  a  certain  effect.  The 
desired  eftect  is  increased  strength,  with  diminished  frequency,  of 
the  pulse.  The  physical  signs  also  afford  a  guide  in  regulating  the 
quantity  of  stimulants.  The  reappearance  or  increased  force  of  the 
apex-beat,  and  an  approximative  return  of  tho  sounds  of  the  heart 
to  their  normal  relative  intensity — in  other  words,  improvement  in 
the  first  sound  more  particularly — denote  the  beneficial  influence 
of  stimulation. 

In  conjunction  with  stimulants,  a  nutritious  diet  is  indicated. 
Whenever  stimulants  are  useful,  the  diet  cannot  be  too  nutritious. 
Animal  essences  or  tender  meat  itself,  constitute  the  diet  which  is 
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most  sustaining.  But  those  articles. of  food  are  of  coarse  to  be 
selected  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  digestive  powers'  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  this  is  to  be  determined  by  experimental  triak 

Diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics  may  sometimes  be  employed 
with  advantage,  with  a  view  to  promote  resorption  of  the  efibsed 
liquid.  But  the  employment  of  these  remedies  demands  great  cir- 
cumspection. They  are  contra-indicated  whenever  stimulants  and 
sustaining  diet  are  required.  This  caution  has  reference  more  to 
hydragogue  cathartics  than  to  diuretics,  but  measurably  to  the 
latter. 

Eliminative  remedies  may  be  continued,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, into  the  second  period.  They  must  not  conflict  with  other 
measures  upon  which  greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

Aside  from  the  indications  just  mentioned,  purgative  remedies 
are  not  advisable  in  the  treatment  of  pericarditis,  save  to  obviate 
discomfort  attending  constipation. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  the  caution  not  to  permit  much 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  the  heart  is  compreased 
by  an  abundant  accumulation  of  liquid  effusion.  Sudden  and  fatal 
syncope  may  be  induced  by  the  effort  of  rising  from  the  bed  to  go 
to  stool,  as  in  an  instance,  referred  to  more  than  once,  which  came 
under  my  observation. 

The  importance  of  daily  or  frequent  explorations  of  the  chest, 
in  order  to  determine  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  liquid 
effusion,  and  its  final  disappearance,  has  been  repeatedly  referred 
to,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

Treatment  after  the  absorption  of  liquid  effusion. 

The  chief  object  of  treatment  in  this  period  is  to  promote  the  com 
plate  disappearance  of  inflammation.  The  means  for  this  end  are, 
counter-irritation,  tonic  remedies,  an  invigorating  diet  and  regimen. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  moderate,  persisting  counter-irritation 
near  the  praecordia  tends,  by  way  of  revubion,  to  expedite  the  final 
cessation  of  inflammation,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  chronic.  The  modes  of  counter-irritation  suited  to 
this  object,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are,  perpetuated  blisters, 
issues,  and  pustulation  with  croton  oil.  The  counter-irritation 
should  be  so  restricted  in  degree  as  not  to  produce  constitutional 
disturbance,  nor  prove  a  source  of  exhaustion.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, the  evils  would  be  likely  to  overbalance  the  revulsive  effect. 
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In  acute  inflamrDations  generally,  the  local  processes  of  restora- 
tion go  on  more  rapidly,  the  liability  to  relapse  is  less,  and  the  final 
recovery  is  more  complete,  in  proportion  as  the  general  powers  of 
the  system  are  invigorated.  Hence,  one  great  advantage  in  not 
employing  unnecessarily,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  debili- 
tating measures  of  treatment.  The  less  the  patient  is  enfeebled,  the 
more  speedy  and  safe  the  convalescence.  Hence,  tonic  remedies,  a 
nutritious  diet,  cheerful  relaxation  of  mind,  and  gentle  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  are  important  so  soon  as  convalescence  is  established. 
These  are  the  means  by  which  the  body  regains  strength  and  vigor. 
They  are  applicable  to  pericarditis  as  well  as  to  other  inflamma- 
tions. While  undue  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  imprudent  expo- 
sure, and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  are,  of  coarse,  to  be  avoided,  the 
regimen  and  diet  best  calculated  to  restore  or  improve  the  general 
health  will  affect  most  favorably  the  condition  of  the  organ  recently 
inflamed. 

In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis,  associated  affections,  especially 
endocarditis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  will  often  claim  attention. 
The  measures  to  be  directed  to  these  afleclions  need  not  be  here 
considered.  The  treatment  of  the  pericarditis,  it  is  obvious,  must 
be  more  or  less  modified  under  these  circumstances.  As  a  rule, 
they  enforce  greater  circumspection  in  the  use  of  debilitating 
I'emedies,  and  call  for  an  earlier  and  more  efficient  employment  of 
sustaining  measures. 

The  danger  in  cases  of  pericarditis  is  much  enhanced  when  the 
disease  is  complicated  with  notable  disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
giving  rise  to  active  delirium,  convulsions,  etc.,  symptoms  which, 
it  has  been  seen,  often  mask  the  cardiac  afiectiou.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide,  with  our  present  knowledge,  as  to  the  measures  most 
likely  to  prove  successful  in  this  class  of  cases.  Tn  the  case  under 
my  observation  which  ended  in  recovery,  the  treatment  consisted 
of  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  sustaining  diet,  and  a  blister 
upon  the  pnccordia. 


SUBACUTE   AND   CHRONIC   PERICARDITIS. 


Pericarditis  may  be  subacute  from  the  commencement.  This 
explains  the  latency  of  the  disease,  as  regards  symptoms,  in  certain 
cases.    In  these  cases,  when  the  attention  is  first  directed  to  the 
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chest,  the  pericardial  sac  may  be  found  already  largely  distended. 
If  death  occur  during  the  period  of  eflfusion,  the  liquid  is  found  to 
be  moderately  or  slightly  turbid,  a  small  quantity  of  lymph  adher- 
ing, in  circumscribed  patches,  to  the  pericardial  surfaces.  The 
disease  is  analogous  to  subacute  pleurisy,  as  the  latter  is  not  infre- 
quently presented  in  medical  practice.  In  other  instances,  this 
variety  of  the  disease  succeeds  the  acute  form.  In  acute  pericarditis^ 
if  the  inflammation  do  not  disappear  in  the  course  of  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  having  become 
chronic. 

The  anatomical  conditions  in  chronic  pericarditis,  more  especially 
when  it  follows  an  acute  affection,  are  quite  different  in  different 
cases.  It  suffices  to  arrange  these  differences  into  two  classes,  viz., 
First.  Absence  of  liquid  effusion,  and  the  pericardial  surfaces  agglu- 
tinated by  interposed  layers  of  lymph,  of  variable  thickness,  with- 
out, or  with  only  imperfectly  organized  attachment;  Second.  More 
or  less  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac  with  turbid  serum,  puruloid, 
and  even  truly  purulent.liquid.  Upon  these  two  classes  of  anatomical 
conditions,  may  be  based  a  division  into  chronic  pericarditis  with, 
and  chronic  pericarditis  without  liquid  effusion. 

In  chronic  pericarditis  without  effusion,  adhesion  of  the  peri- 
cardial surfaces  by  organized  attachment,  is  prevented  by  the 
abundance  of  lymph.  The  latter  often  forms  a  series  of  layers 
which  may  be  successively  peeled  off  from  the  surface  of  the  heart. 
These  layers  are  dense,  resembling  membranous  structure,  but  they 
are  not  organized.  The  pericardial  surface  beneath  presents  the 
appearances  of  inflammation,  and  frequently  in  detaching  the  layers 
of  lymph,  small,  circumscribed  collections  of  sero-purulent  liquid 
are  discovered.  The  adherence  of  the  layers  of  lymph  to  the  vis- 
ceral and  parietal  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  and  to  each  other, 
may  be  quite  firm,  but  it  is  only  by  mechanical  agglutination. 
The  deeper  layers  of  lymph  are  often  colored  with  haematin. 

A  low  grade  of  inflammation  is  probably  kept  up  by  the  presence 
of  the  13'mph  in  these  cases,  which  acts  like  a  foreign  substance, 
or,  successive  attacks  of  subacute  inflammation  are  frequently  re- 
newed. More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  apt  to  follow,  and, 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  atrophy  of  the  organ.  These  cases  are 
hopeless  as  regards  ultimate,  complete  recovery,  applying  the  term 
recovery  to  the  cessation  of  inflammation,  with  the  occurrence  of 
organized  adhesion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 
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In  chronic  pericarditis  with  effusion,  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
is  often  much  greater  than  in  cases  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
The  pericardial  sac,  from  long-continued  distension,  yields  to  the 
pressure,  becomes  more  or  less  dilated,  and  the  amount  of  effusion 
in  some  instances  is  enormous.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case 
of  large  accumulation  on  record  was  observed  by  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Swett.*  Death  occurred  in  ten  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  attack,  and  on  examination  post-mortem  "  the 
pericardium  was  found  to  occupy  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
chest,  pushing  the  diaphragm  downwards  so  as  to  form  a  very 
large  convexity  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  was 
pushed  downwards  so  that  its  upper  convex  margin  reached  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  and  both  lungs  were  pushed  into  the  posterior 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax.  Ilad  the  entire  contents  of  the 
pericardial  sac  been  fluid,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten 
pints ;  but,  as  it  was,  there  was  at  least  a  gallon  of  clear,  yellow 
aerum."  Cases  in  which  the  accumulation  amounts  to  from  two  to 
three  pints  are  not  very  uncommon.  The  sac,  when  dilated  much 
beyond  its  normal  capacity,  becomes  enlarged  disproportionately  in 
width.  Its  pyriform  shape  is  not  preserved,  as  it  is  in  acute  peri- 
carditis. In  proportion  to  its  abnormal  size,  it  occupies,  of  course, 
space  at  the  expense  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  and  interferes  with 
the  thoracic  and  diaphragmatic  movements  in  respiration. 

Chronic  pericarditis  without  liquid  effusion  is  often  unattended 
by  symptoms  which  point  to  the  seat  of  disease.  Acute  pain  is 
rarely  present.  A  sense  of  uneasiness,  constriction,  or  indefinite 
distress,  may  be  referred  to  the  pro^cordia;  palpitation  may  be 
complained  of  with  dyspnoea,  on  exertion ;  but  there  may  be  entire 
absence  of  all  subjective  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart.  Feeble- 
ness or  disordered  action  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  symptomatic 
phenomena  denoting  plainly  cardiac  disease  may  not  occur  until 
structural  lesions  have  been  induced. 

The  presence  of  an  abundant  liquid  eflfusion  will  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  symptoms  directing  attention  to  the  chest,  but  not 
distinctive  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  are  essentially  those 
incident  to  the  period  of  effusion  in  acute  pericarditis,  viz.,.  palpita- 
tion, feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  pra^cordial  distress, 
dyspnoea,  and  tendency  to  syncope,  especially  on  exertion,  lividity, 
oedema,  etc.    These  symptoms  may  be  less  marked  than  in  acute 

>  Leotures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1852,  p.  394. 
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pericarditis,  although  a  much  larger  quantity  of  liquid  may  be 
contained  in  the  pericardial  sac,  the  accumulatioji  taking  place 
more  slowly,  or  greater  tolerance  being  acquired.  But  even  when 
considerable  effusion  exists,  the  -disease  may  be  latent  as  regards 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  (exclusive  of  physical  signs) 
distinctly  referable  to  the  heart. 

The  physical  signs,  when  liquid  effusion  is  not  present^  are  noi 
distinctive  of  existing  chronic  inflammation.  Certain  signs  may  be 
present  denoting  union  of  the  pericardial  surfaces,  but  not  indica- 
ting the  mode  of  this  union.  These  signs  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  pericardial  adhesions.  Creaking  friction-sound  is  occasion- 
ally  discovered.  The  disease,  in  fact,  under  these  circumstaooei^ 
frequently  does  not  offer  strongly-marked  diagnostic  phenomena; 
and,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  previous  history,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis.  Knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  acute  pericarditis  has  recently  existed,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  symptoms  and  signs,  will  be  a  guide  to  the  diagnostician. 
These  cases,  when  not  preceded  by  acute  pericarditis,  or  when  they 
come  under  observation  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased  to  be 
acute,  are  generally  overlooked.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  valvular 
lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  coexist,  the  symptoms  and 
signs  may  be  referred  exclusively  to  these,  pericarditis  not  being 
suspected. 

An  abundant  liquid  effusion  gives  rise  to  physical  signs  which 
have  been  already  considered  in  connection  with  acute  pericarditia 
The  signs  do  not  differ  from  those  in  the  latter  afiection,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  modified  by  the  existence,  often,  of  a  much  larger 
accumulation  of  liquid  than  occurs  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
The  space  occupied  by  a  largely  dilated  pericardial  sac  is,  of  course^ ' 
proportionately  greater  than  when  the  sac  is  merely  distended ; 
and  the  form  of  the  sac  being  altered  by  its  greater  relative  width, 
the  area  of  dulncss  on  percussion  corresponding  to  the  space  whidi 
it  occupies,  does  not  present  the  pyriform  shape  characteristic  of 
the  outline  of  dulness  in  acute  pericarditits.  The  dulness  on  pe^ 
cussion,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  liquid  is  greater,  is  more 
marked. in  degree,  approaching  more  nearly  to  absolute  flatneaa 
The  auscultatory  signs  show  removal  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
I  ung  on  each  side  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  median  line,  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  separation  being  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation  of  theBaa 
A  friction-sound,  in  some  instances,  is  discovered,  notwithstanding  a 
very  large  accumulation  of  liquid.    The  apex-beat  is  suppressed; 
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but  a  diffased  shock  may  be  felt  over  the  pra^cordia.  The  latter 
was  observed  in  the  case  of  enormous  accumulation  reported  by 
Dr.  Swett  It  was  observed  in  that  case,  that  the  limits  of  dulness 
on  i)ercussion  moved  nearly  an  inch  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
as  the  position  of  the  patient  was  on  the  right  or  left  side,  the 
extent  of  the  dulness  undergoing  no  change.  This  variation  in 
situation  of  the  area  of  dulness,  with  change  of  position,  in  cases  of 
pericardial  effusion,  has  been  observed  in  other  cases/  Enlarge* 
ment  or  bulging  of  the  precordial  region  is  more  apt  to  be  marked 
in  chronic  than  acute  pericarditis,  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
collection  of  liquid.  The  depression  of  the  diaphragm  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  marked  swelling  at  the  epigastrium,  and  even 
an  unusual  prominence  of  the  abdomen.  Undulation  in  the  inter- 
costal spaces  is  oftener  observed  in  chronic  than  acute  pericarditis. 
In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Swett,  it  was  perceived  in  the  epigas- 
trium. The  left  lung  is  sometimes  pressed  upward,  to  a  consider- 
able height,  above  the  clavicle.  Dr.  Stokes  cites  a  case  which  came 
under  his  observation,  in  which  a  tumor  was  produced  above  the 
clavicle  sufficiently  large  to  produce  great  deformity  of  the  neck. 
This  tumor  was  present  for  several  days;  it  was  increased  by 
coughing,  and  gave  the  pulmonary  sound  on  percussion,  with  vesi- 
cular murmur  and  wheezing  rale  on  auscultation.  A  similar 
instance  was  observed  by  Dr.  Graves.  The  enlargement  of  the 
chest  and  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  in  cases  of  very  large  effu- 
sion, will  occasion  an  obvious  restraint  of  the  costal  and  abdominal 
movements  of  respiration. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericardial  effusion,  based  on  the 
physical  signs,  involves  the  same  points  in  chronic,  as  in  acute 
*  pericarditis,  and  these  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  objects  of  treatment  in  chronic  pericarditis  are,  the  removal, 
by  absorption,  of  the  morbid  products,  serum  and  lymph,  and  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  inflammation.  Therapeutical  measures 
having  reference  to  these  objects,  are,  mercurialization,  except  when 
contra-indicated  by  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned; 
yesication  and  other  modes  of  counter-irritation,  and  the  use  of 
certain  remedies  which  are  supposed  to  act  as  sorbefacients,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  is  iodine.  Iodine  has  been  supposed 
to  act  efficiently,  in  some  instances,  when  applied  externally.  This 
method  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

But  the  treatment  must  be  governed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  cir- 
cumstances which  have  reference  indirectly  to  the  objects  just 
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Stated,  viz.,the  morbid  anatomical  conditions  as  respects  tlie  presence 
or  absence  of  liquid  effusion ;  the  vital  condition  of  the  heart,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  weakness  of  the  organ ;  coexisting  affections, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  solid  products  of  inflam- 
mation, consisting  of  thick  layers  of  condensed  lymph,  cannot  be 
removed  by  sorbefacient  remedies.  More  is  to  be  expected  from 
efforts  to  promote  the  resorption  of  liquid  effusion ;  but  if  the  peri- 
cardial sac  be  much  dilated  and  the  liquid  puruloid,  the  prospect  of 
success  is  small.  In  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  heart,  stinia- 
lants  are  called  for.  Coexisting  affections  will  claim  appropriate 
attention,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  system  will  be  likely  to 
contra-indicate  therapeutical  measures  which  tend  to  impair  the 
vital  forces,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  indicate  a  sustaining  course 
of  treatment. 

In  cases  of  large  dilatation  of  the  pericardial  sac  with  liquid, 
which  does  not  diminish  under  appropriate  remedies,  and  gives 
rise  to  distress  and  danger  from  compression  of  the  heart  and  out- 
ward pressure  on  the  adjacent  parts,  the  propriety  of  puncturing 
the  pericardium  is  to  be  considered.  This  operation  has  been 
repeatedly  performed,  with  immediate  relief  of  distressing  symp- 
toms, apparent  prolongation  of  life,  and  in  some  instances  perhaps 
it  has  been  followed  by  recovery.*  Assuming  the  diagnosis  to  be 
clear,  and  that  other  measures  have  proved  ineffectual,  paracentesis 
is  certainly  warranted,  even  as  a  means  of  temporary  relief.  Com- 
parative comfort  and  postponement  of  a  fatal  result  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  operation.  That  recovery  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  arises  from  the  almost  hopeless- 
ness of  chronic  pericarditis,  irrespective  of  the  danger  incident  to 
the  quantity  of  liquid  accumulation.  Further  observations  maj 
show  that  the  operation  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  the 
sac  is  largely  distended  or  dilated,  when  the  distress  is  not  extreme 
and  the  danger  not  imminent.  It  may  perhaps  be  shown  by  expe- 
rience to  be  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  acute  as  well  as  chronic 
pericarditis.  The  success  with  which  paracentesis  has  of  late  been 
employed  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  by  Dr.  Bowditch  and  others,  war- 

*  This  statement  ia  made  with  the  qualifjing  word  'perhaps;'  lor  aUhooghitit 
stated  that  the  oi)eration  has  in  some  hands  heen  successfal,  I  am  nnable  to  nkx 
to  reports  of  cases  which  afford  evidence  that  recovery  was  complete.  For  a  rinmi 
of  cases  which  have  been  reiwrted,  numbering  thirteen,  the  reader  is  referred  tA 
Bellingham^s  work,  pt.  ii.  p.  '^30. 
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rants  a  conjecture  that  the  same  measure  may  be  extended  equally 
to  pericarditis  with  efifusion. 

In  performing  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium,  the  method  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Bowditch  in  cases  of  pleurisy  is  to  be  preferred.  This 
method  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  small  exploring  trocar, 
to  the  canula  of  which  is  attached  a  suction-pump.  The  wound 
made  by  this  instrument  is  trivial,  the  liquid  may  be  withdrawn 
slowly,  the  quantity  regulated  by  the  immediate  effects,  and  the 
operation  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The 
trocar  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  space 
between  the  nipple  and  the  sternum,  the  patient  lying  upon  the 
back;  the  physical  signs  showing  the  pericardium  to  be  in  contact 
-with  the  thoracic  walls  at  the  point  of  puncture,  and  the  heart 
removed  from  the  walls  at  that  situation.  M.  Aran,  of  Paris,  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  a  solution  of  iodine  was  injected,  after  the 
removal  of  the  liquid,  with  apparent  benefit. 


PNEUMO-PEEICARDIUM  AND  PNEUMO-PERIC ARDITIS. 


Air  or  gas  gains  access  within  the  pericardium  by  means  of 
fistulous  communications  with  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  or  the  pul- 
monary organs;  or  through  wounds  of  the  chest  perforating  the 
pericardial  sac;  and  in  rare  instances  it  is  generated  by  the  decom- 
position of  liquid  products  within  the  sac.  Inflammation,  with  more 
or  less  liquid  eflTusion,  is  almost  invariably  present.  The  afiection 
is  then  properly  designated  pneumo-pericarditis.  It  is  analogous  to 
that  variety  of  pleuritis  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  incorrect 
title — pneumo-hydrothorax.  But  inflammation  is  not  necessarily 
present.  In  a  case  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Knapp,  of  Louisville,  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made,  a  patient  was  stabbed  with 
a  knife,  which  penetrated  the  pleural  cavity  and  perforated  slightly 
the  pericardium.  A  splashing  sound  with  the  heart's  action  was 
immediately  heard,  which  continued  for  a  few  days  and  disappeared. 
The  symptoms  and  signs,  subsequently,  did  not  denote  pericarditis, 
but  the  patient  had  pleiirisy,  which  was  followed  by  considerable 
contraction  of  the  left  side.  The  splashing  sound,  in  this  case,  was 
fairly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  air  and  probably  a  little  blood 
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within  the  pericardium.  The  recoyery  was  complete,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  examined  bj  me  some  two  or  three  years  after  the  injarj. 
In  such  a  case,  the  affection,  assuming  that  inflammation  was  not 
present,  is  properly  called  pnenmo-pericardium. 

Dr.  Stokes  relates  a  case  in  which  the  coexistence  of  liquid  and 
gas  was  predicated  on  the  peculiar  auscultatory  phenomena.  The 
account  is  best  given  in  his  own  words.  "The  patient  was  a  young 
man  of  lymphatic  temperament,  who  had  labored  under  an  attack 
of  acute  pericarditis  for  a  few  days  before  I  saw  him.  On  my  firat 
examination  he  presented  the  usual  signs  of  dry  pericarditis,  with 
a  considerable  eSusion  of  lymph  of  the  ordinary  consistence.  The 
rubbing  sounds,  though  loud  and  distinct,  had  nothing  unusual  in 
their  character,  and  the  patient  suffered  but  little  distress.  After 
two  or  three  days  I  saw  him  again,  and  found  that  bis  state  had 
become  very  much  altered.  His  appearance  was  haggard  and  worn, 
and  he  complained  of  extreme  exhaustion,  which  he  attributed  to 
a  total  deprivation  of  sleep.  This  was  induced  by  the  extraordinary 
loudness  and  singular  character  of  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
cardiac  region ;  for  though  up  to  this  period  the  rubbing  sounds 
were  distinctly  perceptible  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  the  patient 
was  quite  unconscious  of  their  existence.  They  had  suddenly,  how- 
ever, become  so  loud  and  singular,  that  the  patient  and  his  wife, 
who  occupied  the  same  apartment,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  mo- 
ment's repose.  On  examination,  a  series  of  sounds  was  observable 
which  I  had  never  before  met  with.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
convey  in  words  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  then 
presented.  They  were  not  the  rasping  sounds  of  indurated  lymph, 
nor  the  leather  creak  of  Collin,  nor  those  proceeding  from  pericar- 
ditic  with  valvular  murmur,  but  a  mixture  of  the  various  attrition 
murmurs  with  a  large  crepitating  and  a  gurgling  sound,  while  to 
all  these  phenomena  was  added  a  distinct  metallic  character.  In 
the  whole  of  my  experience  I  never  met  with  so  extraordinary  a 
combination  of  sounds.  The  stomach  was  not  distended  with  air, 
and  the  lung  and  pleura  were  unaffected,  but  the  region  of  the 
heart  gave  a  tympanitic  hruit  de  pot/ele  on  percussion;  and  I  could 
form  no  conclusion  but  that  the  pericardium  contained  air  in  addi- 
tion to  an  effusion  of  serum  and  coagulable  lymph.  In  the  course 
of  about  three  days  the  signs  of  air  disappeared,  leaving  the  phe- 
nomena as  they  were  at  the  first  period  of  the  case.  The  conva- 
lescence of  this  patient  was  slow,  and  the  rubbing  sounds  continued 
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for  an  nnusaal  length  of  time.    His  recovery  was  ultimately  per- 
fect"* 

Dr.  Stokes,  in  oonnection  with  this  case,  cites  two  additional 
cases,  one  reported  by  Dr.  Graves,  and  the  other  communicated  by 
Dr.  B.  McDowel.  In  Dr.  Graves'  case,  pericarditis  was  induced  by 
the  opening  of  a  hepatic  abscess  into  the  pericardial  sac.  The  case 
proved  fatal,  and  after  death  it  was  ascertained  that  the  abscess  also 
commonicatedf  through  a  fistulous  opening,  with  the  stomach.  The 
gas  contained  within  the  pericardium  was  derived  from  the  stomach 
passing  through  the  hepatic  abscess.  The  patient  presented  over 
the  praocordia  friction-sounds,  with  an  occasional  metallic  click, 
giving  the  idea  of  a  fluid  dropping  in  the  pericardium.  Afterwards 
the  sounds  assumed  the  character  of  an  emphysematous  crackling. 
In  Dr.  McDowells  case,  a  fistula  was  found,  after  death,  to  have  be- 
come established  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  a  small  anfractuous 
cavity  in  the  right  lung.  A  current  of  air  through  the  trachea  was 
observed  to  rise  through  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
and  the  latter,  when  opened,  contained  air.  Over  the  left  side  of 
the  chest,  in  this  case,  auscultation  discovered  metallic  tinkling, 
and  splashing  of  fluid  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Walshe,  in  which  a  communication 
existed  between  the  oesophagus  and  pericardium,  produced  by  the 
effort  to  swallow  a  knife,  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  over 
the  precordia  was  marked,  but  neither  a  splashing  noise  nor  metallic 
tinkling  were  observed.  A  distinctive  phenomenon  in  this  case 
'*  consisted  in  the  change  of  position  of  tympanitic  and  dull  percus- 
sion-sound, within  the  area  of  the  cardiac  region,  according  as  the 
posture  of  the  patient  was  changed  from  one  to  the  other  side.'' 

These  cases  are  of  much  interest  as  showing  the  physical  signs 
distinctive  of  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  and  liquid  within  the  peri- 
cardium. The  auscultatory  signs  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
present  are,  metallic  tinkling  sounds,  and  a  splashing  or  gurgling 
noise,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  Their  connection  with 
the  heart  is  to  be  determined,  if  there  be  room  for  doubt,  by  re- 
questing a  momentary  holding  of  the  breath.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, invariably  present,  as  shown  by  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Walshe.  Tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  over  more  or  less 
of  the  prajcordia  is  marked.  In  the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Stokes,  a 
distinct  bruit  de  pot  fele  was  observed ;  and  in  Dr.  Walshe  s  case 

'  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  38. 
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variation  in  the  relative  position  of  tympanitic  resonance  and  dul- 
ness,  with  change  of  posture.*  The  production  of  a  peculiar  noise, 
so  loud  as  not  only  to  be  heard  by  the  patient  and  others^  bat  to 
prevent  persons  from  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  is  a  remark- 
able and  highly  distinctive  feature  in  Dr.  Stokes'  case. 

The  physical  signs,  in  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms, 
seem  to  be  amply  sufiScient  for  the  diagnosis.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  considerable  distension  of  the  stomach  with  gas  and 
liquid,  may  give  rise  to  acoustic  phenomena  resembling  those  pro- 
duced in  some  cases  of  pneumo-pericardium.  But  the  evidences  of 
pericarditis  with  effusion,  under  these  circumstances,  will  be  want- 
ing. Cardiac  gastric  sounds,  probably,  require  for  their  production 
that  the  pericardial  sac  shall  be  free  from  liquid.  Again,  metallic 
tinkling,  and,  possibly,  splashing  sounds  may  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  some  cases  of  pneumo-hydrothorax ;  but  it 
is  sufficiently  easy  to  exclude  the  latter  affection  by  the  absence  of 
its  diagnostic  signs. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  of  pericarditis  does  not  claim  dia* 
tinct  consideration. 


PERICARDIAL   ADHESIONS. 


Inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  ending  in  recovery,  involves^ 
as  has  been  seen,  the  formation  of  new  tissue  which  often  serves  as 
a  medium  of  permanent  union  of  the  opposed  pericardial  surfaces. 
Pericarditis,  when  general,  i,  c,  when  the  inflammation  extends 
over  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  membrane,  is  followed  by 
this  result,  as  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  followed  by  pleuritic 
adhesions.  The  pericardial  adhesions  now  referred  to,  differ  from 
those  which  have  been  considered  as  incident  to  a  variety  of  chronic 
pericarditis.  The  latter  are  due  to  a  stratum  of  lymph  interposed 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  to  which  each  pericardial 
surface  becomes  agglutinated.  The  lymph  is  unorganized,  and  is, 
in  fact,  equivalent  to  a  foreign  substance,  at  once  separating  and 
binding  together,  mechanically,  the  parietal  and  visceral  portions 
of  the  pericardium.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pericardium  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  adhesions  by  means  of 
new  tissue,  the  mode  of  union  is  quite  different    It  is  by  au  or- 
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ganized  attachment.  The  new  structure,  when  formed,  becomes 
thereafter  an  integral  portion  of  the*  organism.  These  adhesions 
are  not  incompatible  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  pericardial  mem- 
brane ;  they  do  not  necessarily  constitute  a  disease,  although  they 
are  the  eCFects  of  disease.  They  become  more  and  more  firm  with 
age.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  length  of  time  since  their 
formation,  by  the  force  required  for  their  separation.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  them  as  more  or  less  ancient.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  recovery  from  general  pericarditis  ever  takes  place  without 
leaving  more  or  less  of  these  efiects.  The  adhesion  may  be  general 
or  partial ;  in  other  words,  the  surfaces  may  be  united  over  the 
whole  heart,  or  only  over  a  portion  of  the  organ.  General  adhe- 
sion appears  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  partial. 
Of  70  cases  analyzed  by  Louis,  the  adhesions  were  general  in  60, 
and  partial  in  10 ;  and  of  86  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chambers,  51 
were  universal,  4  nearly  so,  and  29  partial.*  When  the  adhesion  is 
general  and  close,  the  pericardium  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  some  of  the  cases  reported  by  the  early  anatomists 
of  absence  of  the  pericardium,  may  have  been  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Pericardial  adhesions  are  found,  on  examination  after  death, 
associated,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  with  valvular  and  other 
cardiac  lesions.  They  are  also  fourfd,  not  infrequently,  when  there 
had  been  no  suspicion  of  cardiac  disease.  They  denote,  of  course, 
that  pericarditis  has  existed  at  some  period  during  life,  and  this 
period  may  have  been  more  or  less  remote  from  the  time  of  death. 
They  constitute,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  only  abnormal 
condition  which  the  heart  presents.  The  practical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  are:  What  eCFects  do  they  produce  upon 
the  heart  and  circulation,  and  how  is  their  existence  to  be  ascer- 
tained during  life?  These  questions,  it  is  obvious,  are  of  consider- 
able importance  practically.  They  suggest  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

What  effects  are  produced  by  pericardial  adhesions  upon  the  heart  and 

circulation  f 

Pathologists,  for  the  most  part,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
regarded  adhesions  of  the  pericardium  as  constituting  a  very  serious 

'  Decennium  Pathologicum,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xii.  1853. 
Also  BelliDghain,  op.  cit. 
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abnormal  condition.  Laennec  held  a  contrary  opinion,  considering 
them  as  often  harmless.  Among  recent  writers  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  Bouillaud  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Laennec ;  but  the  doo- 
trine  inculcated  by  Hope  is,  that  they  inevitably  lead  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  fatal  result.  Investiga- 
tions since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  the  treatise  by  Hope 
show,  conclusively,  that  this  distinguished  author  was  led  to  exag- 
gerate the  evils  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  remote  consequences 
of  pericarditis. 

Pericardial  adhesions,  general,  and  evidently  of  long  standing, 
are  found,  not  infrequently,  when,  in  all  other  respects,  the  heart 
presents  a  normal,  healthy  appearance.  Cases  exemplifying  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  have  been  reported  by  Bouillaud, 
Stokes,  King,  Barlow,  W.  T.  Qairdner,  and  others.*  The  following 
instance,  which  I  find  among  my  recorded  cases,  will  serve  as  an 
illustration :  A  male  patient,  aged  35,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  died  fifteen  hours  after  admission. 
The  previous  history  was  not  ascertained.  On  examination  after 
death,  morbid  appearances  were  found  denoting  meningitis.  The 
heart  presented  universal,  old  adhesions.  Considerable  force  was 
required  in  separating  the  pericardial  surfaces.  The  organ  was 
apparently  not  enlarged.  It  weighed  lOJ  ounces.  The  walls  and 
cavities  were  normal,  and  the  muscular  substance  was  not  altered 
in  color  or  consistence.  In  this  instance,  that  the  adhesions  were 
of  ancient  date  is  inferred  from  their  firmness.  Dr.  Stokes  refers 
to  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation,  in  which,  death  occur- 
ring seven  years  after  an  attack  of  pericarditis,  the  pAtient,  for 
several  years,  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  the  peri- 
cardial sac  was  found  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  heart  otherwise  in 
a  perfectly  natural  condition.  The  occurrence,  in  even  a  small 
number  of  cases,  of  adhesions,  which,  after  several  years  of  exemp- 

'  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  authors  named,  the 
references  are  subjoined  as  follows  :  Stokes  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta." 
W.  King  on  *'  the  Harmlessness  of  Adherent  Pericardium,"  London  lancet,  Nor., 
1845.  Article  by  Dr.  Barlow  in  "Gulstonian  Lectures."  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdneroo 
"  The  Favorable  Terminations  of  Pericarditis,  and  especially  in  Adhesion  of  th« 
Pericardium,  with  cases  illustrating  its  Secondary  Effects  on  the  Heart,"  Edinhwr^ 
Monthli/  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1851.  Bouillaud,  in  Lemons  Cliniques  ntrles 
Maladies  du  Cceur,  etc.,  Paris,  1853.  The  author  last  named  states  that  he  has 
met  with  more  than  fifty  examples  of  pericardial  adhesions  in  persons  who  bad 
enjoyed  good  health  for  a  long  period,  and  who  died  with  various  affections  foreign 
to  the  heart. 
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tion  from  all  cardiac  trouble,  are  found  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
any  other  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart,  suffices  to  show  that 
they  do  not  necessarily  give  rise,  as  stated  by  Hope,  to  serious 
efiR^cts  upon  the  heart  and  circulation. 

The  foregoing  conclusion,  however,  may  be  correct,  and  yet  peri- 
cardial adhesions  exert  more  or  less  agency  in  the  development  of 
cardiac  disease  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
important  object  to  determine  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  these 
adhesions  are  found  to  exist  independently  of  other  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  heart.  With  reference  to  this  point.  Dr.  Gairdner 
has  analyzed  15  cases  in  which  adhesions  were  found  after  death, 
the  patients  dying  from  various  diseases.  Of  these  cases,  in  10  the 
heart  was  not  enlarged,  nor  otherwise  diseased.  Of  the  remaining 
5  cases,  the  heart  was  enlarged  in  all ;  but  in  2  of  the  latter  cases, 
valvular  lesions  coexisted ;  and  in  2  the  adhesions  were  not  general, 
but  partial.  These  15  cases  were  collected  by  Dr.  Gairdner  from 
the  records  of  500  miscellaneous  post-mortem  examinations  per- 
formed in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  the  cases  of  adherent  pericar- 
dium only  being  selected  in  which  the  adhesions  were  so  consider- 
able and  so  situated  as  to  restrain  the  movements  of  the  heart.  An 
analysis  of  90  cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  collected  from  mu- 
seums and  catalogues  by  Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  yields 
results  somewhat  different  from  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Gairdner. 
Of  these  90  cases,  the  heart  remained  healthy  till  death,  in  84,  and 
was  enlarged  in  51.*  From  this  collection,  all  cases  of  valvular 
lesions  were  excluded.  Of  four  cases  of  general  adhesions  discon- 
nected from  valvular  disease,  of  which  I  have  notes  (and  also  the 
hearts,  in  my  cabinet),  in  one  only*  was  the  heart  normal  in  other 
respects.  In  three  cases  there  existed  a  moderate  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment 

In  view  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  results  of  different  analyses, 
the  precise  ratio  of  instances  in  which  pericardial  adhesions  are 
found  not  to  be  accompanied  by  other  abnormal  conditions,  which 
may  be  considered  as  consecutive,  is  not,  as  yet,  determinable,  but 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  proportion  is  at  least  one- 
third,  excluding  cases  in  which  they  are  associated  with  valvular 
lesions. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  determine  more  fully  the  effects 
of  adhesions  on  the  heart,  it  is  desirable  to  know,  in  the  cases  in 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  1858. 
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which  they  are  found  not  to  be  associated  with  any  other  abnormal 
condition,  how  long  they  have  existed  prior  to  death.  Often  this 
cannot  be  definitively  ascertained.  A  collection  of  cases  in  which 
the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  after  the  occurrence  of  peri- 
carditis, is  known,  and  the  heart  examined  after  death,  would  be 
highly  valuable  with  reference  to  the  question  under  consideration. 
Adhesions  existing  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions,  are  pro- 
perly excluded  from  the  cases  analyzed  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  effects  of  the  former  upon  the  heart  Valvular  lesions,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment, so  that  when  these  lesions  coexist  with  adhesions,  and  the 
heart  is  found  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  fair  to  attribute  the  enlargement 
to  the  affection  of  the  valves.  And  when  valvular  lesions  and  ad- 
hesions are  combined,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  inflammatory 
affections  giving  rise  to  both,  occurred  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch 
as  clinical  observation  shows  pericarditis  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
be  conjoined  with  endocarditis.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that 
the  association  of  adhesions  with  enlargement  of  the  heart  (valvular 
lesions  not  being  present)  does  not  prove  that  the  latter  is  an  effect 
of  the  former.  Other  causes  may  have  given  rise  to  the  enlarge* 
ment,  and  the  association  may  be  merely  a  coincidence  in  some 
cases.  Again,  the  enlargement  may  have  proceeded  not  from  the 
adhesions,  but  as  a  remote  effect  of  the  pericardial  inflammation 
on  the  substance  of  the  heart.  The  adhesions  and  the  enlargement, 
in  these  cases,  are  coinciding  effects  of  a  common  cause,  viz., 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  without  any  causative  dependence 
on  each  other.  Still  farther,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
moderate  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  a  serious 
affection.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  pericardial  adhesions  associated 
with  a  certain  amount  of  enlargement,  without  the  coexistence  of 
valvular  lesions,  are  often,  if  not  generally,  found  after  death  in 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  had  not  denoted  any  cardiac  affection, 
and  death  was  owing  to  diseases  having  no  apparent  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  heart.  In  view  of  the  several  considerations 
just  presented,  it  seems  to  be  a  logical  conclusion  that  pericardial 
adhesions  do  not  involve  serious  consequences  to  the  extent  which 
might  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  showing  that 
adhesions  and  enlargement  are  found  after  death  to  be  associated 
in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  examined,  exclusive  of  the  cases  of 
valvular  lesions.     To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added  that 
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adhesions,  enlargement^  and  valvular  lesions  combined,  are  some- 
times borne  for  a  long  period.  This  fact  is  illustrated  bj  the 
following  case :  A  male  patient,  aged  68,  was  admitted  intd  the 
hospital  with  advanced  cardiac  disease,  and  died  the  day  after  his 
admission.  It  was  ascertained  that  88  years  had  elapsed  since  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  pericardium  was  found,  on 
examination  after  death,  to  be  universally  and  closely  adherent  by 
firm  and  evidently  very  old  adhesions.  The  heart  weighed  46 
ounces.  The  enlargement  was  due  mainly  to  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle,  but  the  whole  organ  was 
increased  in  size.  The  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve  were  thickened, 
contracted,  and  the  valve  evidently  insuflScient.  The  aortic  valve 
was  sound. 

The  doctrine  inculcated  by  Hope  is,  that  pericardial  adhesions 
invariably  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  seen  that 
clinical  facts  abundantly  disprove  this  doctrine.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  recently  maintained  that  the  effect  of  adhesions  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this ;  that  they  tend  to  produce  atrophy  of 
the  organ.  This  view  was  first  taken  by  Dr.  Chevers.'  It  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Barlow  and  W.  King  in  the  papers  already  referred 
to.  Professor  Smith,  of  Dublin,  thinks  that  he  has  found  atrophy 
and  hypertrophy  to  coexist  with  adhesions  in  about  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Dr.  Stokes  advocates  this  view  on  the  ground  of 
analogy  with  the  apparent  effects  of  pleuritic  adhesions  on  the 
lungs,  and  of  mechanical  restraint  on  the  voluntary  muscles.  Dr. 
Hope  accounted  for  the  production  of  hypertrophy  on  the  principle 
that  the  heart,  being  mechanically  restrained,  was  thereby  excited 
to  increased  power  of  action  to  overcome  the  restraint;  he  applied, 
in  other  words,  the  principle  on  which  valvular  obstruction  leads 
to  hypertrophy.  But  the  analogy  does  not  hold  good.  As  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Stokes,  "  In  adhesion,  the  normal  condition  of  the 
muscle  is  interfered  with  and  the  contraction  diminished ;  while  in 
valvular  obstruction,  the  muscle  being  free  to  act,  increases  in 
power,  just  as  the  voluntary  muscles  do  when  trained  by  exercise." 
Atrophy  is  supposed  to  be  produced  as  an  efiect  of  pressure,  which 
not  only  restrains  the  movements  of  the  heart,  somewhat  like  a 
bandage  applied  over  the  muscles  of  an  extremity,  but  by  inter- 
fering with  the  free  supply  of  blood  to  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
This  doctrine,  however  rational,  with  our  present  knowledge  must 

*  Guy*8  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii. 
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be  regarded  as  hypothetical;  and,  as  a  matter  of  observation, 
enlargement  is  much  oftener  found  associated  with  pericardial 
adhesions  than  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  heart 
Dr.  Kennedy  found  evidence  of  atrophy  in  only  five  of  the  ninety 
cases  analyzed  by  him.'  True  atrophy,  i.  e.,  in  which  the  organ  is 
reduced  in  volume,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  cardiac 
lesions. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  pericardial 
adhesions  do  contribute  to  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  nor  that  they  may  also,  in  rare  instances,  tend 
to  an  opposite  result,  they  exist  not  infrequently  for  a  long  period 
without  being  followed  by  any  appreciable  morbid  condition,  and 
their  tendency  to  the  production  of  either  organic  change  or  func- 
tional disturbance  is  vastly  less  than  was  supposed  by  Hope. 
With  this  general  view  of  the  effects  upon  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion, the  remote  consequences  of  pericarditis,  so  far  as  the  pericar- 
dium is  concerned,  need  not  occasion  much  apprehension.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  after  acute 
pericarditis  is,  in  some  sense,  a  conservative  result,  preventing,  in 
some  instances,  persistence  of  the  inflammation  in  a  chronic  form. 
And  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  pericarditis  is  followed  by 
cardiac  enlargement,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  valvular 
lesions  coexist,  the  enlargement  is  due  more  to  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  produced  directly  by  the  inflam- 
mation, than  to  the  eflect  of  the  adhesions.  Assuming  this  to  be 
the  view  most  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge,  its  practical 
importance,  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the  prognosis  and  manage- 
ment after  recovery  from  pericarditis,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

How  is  the  existence  of  pericardial  adhesions  to  he  ascertained  during 

lifef 

If  it  be  true  that  adhesions  may  remain  innocuous  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  of  themselves  give 
rise  to  serious  consequences,  the  importance  of  ascertaining  their 
existence  during  life  is  less  than  it  would  be  were  their  effects  on 
the  heart  and  circulation  more  important.  Assuming  the  correel- 
ness  of  the  general  view  of  these  effects  which  has  been  presented, 
I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  present  division  of  the  subject. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  and  circulation  are  not  distinct- 
ive of  adhesions.    Whatever  evidence  is  available  must  be  derived 
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fVom  physical  signs.  The  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  with 
positiveness ;  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  signs  may  be 
relied  upon  with  much  confidence,  especially  if  the  previous  history 
render  it  highly  probable  that  pericarditis  has  existed  at  a  period 
more  or  less  remote.  The  diagnostic  points  furnished  by  explora- 
tion require  that  the  adhesions  shall  be  nearly  or  quite  universal, 
and  they  are  more  marked  when,  in  addition  to  union  of  the  peri- 
cardial surfaces,  there  exists  firm  adhesion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
pericardium  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

Percussion  shows  that  the  heart  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  over 
a  larger  space  than  normal ;  in  other  words,  the  area  of  the  super- 
ficial cardiac  region  is  enlarged.  But  as  this  occurs  whenever  the 
heart  is  increased  in  volume,  alone,  it  is  not  distinctive.  Another 
sign  obtained  by  percussion  is  significant.  It  is,  persistence  of  the 
dulness  within  the  same  area  in  difierent  positions  of  the  body,  and 
when  the  patient  takes  a  deep  inspiration.  This  shows  that  the 
heart  is  fixed,  and  that  external  adhesions  prevent  the  lung  from 
overlapping  the  organ,  even  when  expanded  by  a  forced  effort. 

Auscultation  concurs  with  percussion  in  showing  that  the  lungs 
do  not  extend  over  the  heart  on  a  full  inspiration,  provided  the 
pericardium  be  united  to  the  chest  by  pleuritic  adhesions.  This 
method  of  exploration  furnishes  no  other  diagnostic  points.  Clini- 
cal observation  has  not  established  any  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  heart-sounds.  On  theoretical  ground,  it  is  probable  that  the 
element  of  impulsion  in  the  first  sound  is  weakened,  but  the 
variations  in  this  respect  in  health  and  disease  are  such  as  to 
render  this  alteration  of  slight  import. 

Palpation  furnishes  important  signs.  The  apex -beat  is  frequently 
suppressed.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  invariably  wanting,  even  when 
universal  and  close  adhesions  exist.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
apex-beat  is  not  only  suppressed  in  connection  with  difierent  forms 
of  disease,  but  it  is  not  felt  in  all  healthy  persons.  Alone,  absence 
of  the  beat  is  by  no  means  distinctive,  but  it  is  significant  when 
taken  in  coniiection  with  other  signs.  Its  suppression  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  pericardial  adhesions  interfere  with  the  elonga- 
tion and  locomotion  of  the  heart's  apex,  more  particularly  the  latter. 
When  not  suppressed,  the  beat  may  be  felt  higher  than  its  normal 
position,  viz.,  in  the  fourth  instead  of  the  fifth  interspace,  while  the 
body  is  in  a  vertical  position.  This  change  of  position,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  signs,  has  considerable  significance.    If,  however. 
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the  heart  be  much  enlarged,  the  apex  may  be  lowered,  notwith- 
standing the  adhesions. 

Impulses  may  be  felt  in  the  intercostal  spaces  above  the  point  of 
apex-beat,  but  this  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  cases  of  simple 
enlargement.  Successive  movements  in  diflFerent  intercostal  spaces, 
presenting  an  appearance  of  undulation,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  sign  of  adhesions,  if  enlargement  be  present. 

The  apex-beat  undergoes  but  little  alteration  in  its  position  with 
change  of  posture.  *  This  sign  has  considerable  significance.  In 
health,  the  position  of  the  beat  is  removed  to  the  left,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  by  changing  the  posture  from  that  on  the  back  to 
that  on  the  left  side.  Pericardial  and  pleuritic  adhesions  prevent 
this  lateral  movement  of  the  heart's  apex.  I  have  observed,  in  a 
patient  supposed  to  have  adhesions,  that  the  impulse  not  only  re- 
mained in  the  same  position,  but  retained  the  same  force,  the  patient 
lying  on  the  right  side,  as  when  lying  on  the  back.  In  health,  the 
impulse  is  either  moved  to  the  right  by  this  change  of  posture,  or, 
more  frequently,  lost.  Another  point  pertaining  to  the  apex-beat 
is  its  preserving  the  same  position  with  the  different  acts  of  respira- 
tion. It  is  not  depressed  by  a  forcible  inspiration,  nor  raised  by  a 
forcible  expiration,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  health. 

A  jogging  or  tumbling  motion  of  the  heart,  as  perceived  by  the 
hand,  was  considered  by  Hope  as  a  distinctive  sign.  But  violent 
and  disturbed  rhythmical  action  is  not  only  observed  in  cases  of 
enlargement  and  of  merely  functional  disorder,  but  tranquil  regu- 
larity of  the  heart's  movements  is  perfectly  compatible  with  uni- 
versal and  close  adhesions.  Nor  is  a  sensation,  communicated  to 
the  hand,  as  if  the  heart  were  restrained,  or  were  struggling  against 
an  obstacle,  of  which  Bouillaud  speaks,  to  be  relied  upon.*  Such 
a  sensation  must  involve  a  preconceived  idea  that  adhesions  exist. 
Inspection  furnishes  signs  which  are  the  most  distinctive,  viz^ 
retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  depression  of  the  epigas- 
trium to  the  left  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  occurring  synchronously 
with  the  ventricular  systole.  The  depression  movement  of  the  epi- 
gastrium is  due  to  the  attachment  of  the  base  of  the  pericardium  to 
the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  retraction  movement 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  these  spaces 
when  the  ventricles  contract,  and  is  most  marked  when  the  peri- 

*  "  On  sent  &  la  main  que  le  jen  du  coeur  est  embarrass^,  difSoile,  etc."    Le90iis 
Cliniques,  1853. 
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cardiuxn  is  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  One  or  two,  and 
possibly  three,  of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  present  retraction,  and 
in  some  instances  the  ribs  are  also  retracted.  Depression  of  the 
epigastrium  may  be  present  alone,  or  associated  with  intercostal 
retraction.  In  some  instances  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  even  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  is  drawn  inward,  apparently  with 
considerable  force.  These  signs,  when  present  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  especially  in  combination,  are  highly  distinctive. 

To  recapitulate  the  physical  signs  denoting  pericardial  adhesions, 
they  are  as  follows :  the  area  of  praecordial  dulness  on  percussion 
remaining  unaltered  in  diflFerent  positions  of  the  body,  and  not 
affected  by  a  deep  inspiration;  the  limits  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
not  affected  by  a  deep  inspiration;  the  apex-beat  often  suppressed, 
and,  if  not  suppressed,  often  raised  above  its  normal  position ;  the 
apex-beat,  if  felt,  unaffected,  or  affected  but  slightly,  by  changes  of 
posture  from  the  back  to  either  side,  and  by  forcible  inspiration  or 
expiration;  retraction  of  one  or  more  intercostal  spaces,  together 
with  the  ribs  in  some  cases,  and  depression  of  the  epigastrium 
synchronously  with  the  ventricular  systole. 

These  signs  strengthen  each  other  by  combination.  The  more 
are  combined,  the  greater  the  significance  of  each.  Not  one,  how- 
ever, is  constant,  and  all  may  be  wanting  in  cases  of  pericardial 
adhesions.  They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  marked,  unless  the  pericardium 
be  attached  to  the  thoracic  walls  by  pleuritic  adhesions,  and  these 
do  not  always  coexist  with  union  of  the  pericardial  surfaces.  A 
positive  diagnosis,  therefore,  is  only  practicable  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases.  If  it  be  known  that  a  patient  has  had,  at  some  past 
period,  an  attack  of  pericarditis,  this  fact  renders  less  physical 
evidence  necessary  for  the  diagnosis  than  if  the  previous  history 
contained  no  information  with  respect  to  that  point.  The  fact  of 
the  patient  having  had  acute  rheumatism  adds  weight  to  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  physical  signs.  Contraction  of  the  chest, 
limited  to  the  praecordia,  is  also  a  collateral  point  of  evidence,  as 
showing  that  pericarditis  has  existed. 
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INFLAMMATORY  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 
ENDOCARDITIS.     MYOCARDITIS. 

Endocarditis — Definition — Anatomioal  eharacters — Pathological  relations  and  caosatioi^— 
Symptoms — Physical  signs — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment— Myocarditis. 


ENDOCARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  is  duplicated  to  cover  the  valves,  is  called 
endocarditis.  This  name  originated  with  Bouillaud,  who  was  the 
first  to  recognize  clearly  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  this 
situation.  Recent  clinical  researches  have  shown  that  this  diseasCi 
the  nosological  existence  of  which  dates  from  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  by  no  means  infrequent  It  occurs  as 
a  complication  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
The  knowledge  of  its  frequent  coexistence  with  this  affection,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  developments  of  modem  medicine. 
ThQ  remote  effects  of  endocarditis,  as  involved  in  the  valvular 
lesions  which  have  been  considered  in  a  former  chapter,  invest  the 
disease  with  much  importance.  Inflammation  here,  as  in  other 
situations,  may  be  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic ;  but  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  make  these  distinctions,  clinically,  and  hence  it  suffi- 
ces to  consider  the  subject  under  the  head,  simply,  of  endocarditis. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  same  divisions  will  be 
adopted  as  in  treating  of  acute  pericarditis,  viz.,  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  the  disease,  its  pathological  relations  and  causation,  its 
symptomatic  phenomena,  its  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis,  the  prog- 
nosis, and  the  treatment.  These  divisions  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  just  been  named. 
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Anatomical  Characters  of  Endocarditis. 

Endocarditis  is  seated,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  is  rarely  inflamed.  When  inflammation 
does  exist  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  side,  it  is  also  present, 
almost  invariably,  in  those  of  the  left  side.  The  instances  of  endo- 
carditis limited  to  the  right  cavities,  are  exceedingly  rare.  All 
portions  of  the  endocardial  membrane  are  not  equally  subject  to 
inflammation.  The  portions  covering  the  valves,  and  lining  the 
orifices  are  especially  prone  to  become  inflamed.  Endocarditis  is 
generally  limited  to  these  situations.  The  membrane  here  is  most 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  blood-currents ;  the  valvular  portion 
is  in  constant  motion,  and  considerable  tension,  or  stretching,  must 
take  place  with  each  ventricular  systole.  But  another,  and  perhaps 
a  stronger,  reason  for  the  limitation  of  inflammation  to  these  situa- 
tions, is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  membrane  is  here  under- 
laid by  fibrous  tissue,  while  in  other  portions  it  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart.  The  rule  as  regards 
the  greater  liability  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  to  endocardial  in- 
flammation, is  applicable  after  birth,  but  probably  does  not  hold 
good  daring  intra-uterine  life.  There  are  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  subject  to  endocarditis,  and  that  at  this 
period  the  inflammation  is  generally  seated  in  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  The  malformations  which  have  been  considered  in  a 
previous  chapter,  are  in  a  measure  thus  accounted  for. 

Opportunities  for  inspecting  the  morbid  appearances  during  the 
progress  of  endocarditis,  are  not  often  presented.  The  disease  very 
rarely  proves  fatal.  It  is  not  the  immediate  danger,  but  the  remote 
consequences  which  render  it  a  formidable  affection.  The  anatomi- 
cal characters  which  have  been  observed  in  the  occasional  instances 
in  which  death  has  occurred  when  inflammation  existed,  embrace 
here,  as  in  other  situations,  redness  from  vascular  injection,  altera- 
tions in  the  membrane  itself,  and  the  presence  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. 

Bedness  due  to  endocarditis  is  caused  by  injection  of  the  vessels 
which  ramify  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  membrane.  It  is 
not  always  found  when  inflammation  undoubtedly  existed  at  the 
time  of  death.  It  may  disappear  as  a  post-mortem  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  mere  redness  is  by  no  means  adequate  evidence  of  the 
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existence  of  inBammation.  It  is  often  observed  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  large  vessels,  as  an  effect  of  the  imbibition  of 
haematin  dissolved  out  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  which  these 
cavities  and  vessels  contain  after  death.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  a  cadaveric  staining  of  the  membrane,  and  is  an  effect  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  blood.  It  is  observed  frequently  in  post- 
mortem examinations,  more  especially  when  these  are  made  two  or 
three  days  after  death,  or  when  the  warmth  of  the  weather  favors 
putrefactive  changes ;  and  it  is  a  post-mortem  condition  found  after 
certain  diseases  in  which  the  blood  undergoes  notable  changes 
prior  to  death.  The  redness  from  imbibition  is  distinguished  from 
that  due  to  inflammation,  by  the  following  points  of  difference: 
It  is  not  an  arborescent,  but  an  uniform  redness,  and  wfato 
examined  with  a  lens,  injected  vessels  are  not  visible.  It  is  deeper 
or  of  a  darker  color  than  inflammatory  redness.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  observed  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  usually  remaining  in  the  right  cavities 
after  death.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  valves  or  orifices,  and  usually 
extends  into  the  arteries  where  it  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
cardiac  cavities.  The  redness  is  most  marked  in  the  dependent 
parts  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  It  is  readily  removed  by  macera- 
tion, which  is  not  true  of  inflammatory  redness.  Exclusive  of  the 
discoloration,  the  membrane  preserves  its  natural  appearance ;  it  is 
firm  and  polished  as  in  its  normal  condition,  and  does  not  present 
any  of  the  inflammatory  products.  Whatever  may  be  the 
characters  pertaining  to  redness,  if  the  membrane  be  normal  in  all 
other  respects,  and  the  products  of  inflammation  wanting,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  inflammatory  state  is  insufficient. 

Anatomical  changes  in  the  membrane  are  much  more  distinctive 
of  inflammation  than  redness.  These  changes  are,  loss  of  the 
transparent,  smooth,  polished  appearance  which  this  structure 
presents  in  a  healthy  state,  instead  of  which  it  becomes  opaque, 
rough,  velvety,  and  felt-like;  more  or  less  swelling  and  softening; 
brittleness  of  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  more  easily  detached  than  in  its  normal  condition.  Anatomical 
changes  are  often  found  which  are  due  to  ancient  inflammation,  and 
to  morbid  processes  not  inflammatory,  such  as  atheromatous  deposit 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  endocardium.  These  changes  are,  of 
course,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  denote  endocarditis 
existing  at  the  time  of  death. 

Other  characters  relate  to  the  products  of  inflammation.    As 
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regards  these,  the  endocardiuni,  although  resembling  in  structure 
serous  membranes,  diflFers  from  the  latter  in  not  being  a  shut  sac, 
within  which  the  inflammatory  products  are  collected  and  retained 
for  a  greater  or  less  period.  Morbid  deposits  are  liable  to  be 
detached,  washed  away  by  the  currents  of  blood,  and  carried  along 
with  the  circulation.  The  endocardium  differs  from  serous  mem- 
branes in  another  important  point,  viz.,  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
blood  itself;  and  while  this  fluid,  in  motion,  detaches  and  removes 
deposits,  it  may  also  furnish  them  by  yielding  a  portion  of  its 
fibrin  which  undergoes  coagulation. 

The  products  of  inflammation  in  endocarditis  may  be  derived 
from  two  sources,  viz.,  the  coagulation  of  fibrin,  just  alluded  to, 
and  the  exudation  of  lymph  occurring  here  precisely  as  in  serous 
inflammations.  In  the  one  case  they  are  derived  from  the  blood 
within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  other  case,  from  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
endocardium.  The  extent  to  which  deposits  found  after  death  are 
derived  from  these  two  sources,  respectively,*  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  among  pathologists.  The  question  is  one  not 
easily  settled  with  exactness.  The  most  rational  view,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  is,  that  both  sources  are  generally  involved, 
and  in  different  proportions  in  difierent  cases.  Exudation  of 
lymph  from  the  blood  contained  within  the  vessels,  doubtless  takes 
place  here,  as  in  analogous  structures  when  inflamed.  The  deposit 
firom  this  source  occurs  on  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  and 
beneath  the  membrane.  If  not  detached  and  washed  away  by  the 
blood-currents,  the  lymph  exuded  on  the  free  surface  remains 
attached  to  the  membrane.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  adherent 
in  membranous-like  layers  as  in  cases  of  pericarditis  or  pleuritis, 
but  not  in  the  same  abundance.  The  roughness  produced  by  the 
exudation  of  lymph  or  the  alterations  of  the  membrane,  attracts, 
as  it  were,  the  fibrin  from  the  blood,  and  leads  to  its  precipitation 
in  a  coagulated  state.  The  deposit  is  thus  augmented  from  this 
second  source.  The  lymph  is  equivalent  to  a  foreign  substance, 
and  becomes  coated  with  fibrin,  like  the  threSds  passed  through 
arteries  in  Dr.  Simon's  experiments.  An  increased  proportion  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood,  which  characterizes  in  a  marked  degree  acute 
rheumatism,  probably  favors  the  deposit,  from  the  latter  source. 
This  twofold  origin  of  the  products  of  inflammation  is  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  endocarditis. 

The  inflammation  affecting  especially  the  valves  and  orifices  of 
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the  left  side  of  the  heart,  morbid  deposits,  as  well  as  other  anato- 
mical changes,  are  usually  found  in  these  situations  The  depodts 
consist  of  lymph  upon  and  beneath  the  endocardium,  rendering  the 
membrane  opaque  and  apparently  thickened,  and  forming  vegeta- 
tions which  are  composed  partly  of  lymph,  and  in  part  of  coagulated 
fibrin.  The  latter  are  found  more  especially  either  at  the  base  or 
free  extremities  of  the  valves,  and  they  are  most  apt  to  occur  on  the 
surface  of  the  valves  exposed  to  the  direct  current  of  blood,  i  e^ 
on  the  auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral,  and  on  the  ventricular  aspect 
of  the  aortic,  valve.  Deposits  consisting  of  lymph  frequently  as- 
sume the  form  of  small  granular  masses  or  beads,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  millet-seed,  studding  the  margins  of 
thb  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  tendinous  cords,  and  fring- 
ing the  cresceutic  extremity  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  segments 
of  the  valve  of  the  aorta.  These  deposits  are  removed  with  slight 
force  after  recent  endocarditis,  and  the  surface  beneath  may  be 
roughened,  excoriated,  and  thickened,  or  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  membrane  may  not  be  marked.  The  deposits,  however,  are 
often  larger,  forming  excrescences  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  even 
considerably  larger  than  this.  These  consist  usually  of  the  smaller 
bead-like  granulations  of  lymph,  which  have  become  coated  by  the 
accretion  of  fibrin.  The  latter  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of 
their  substance. 

The  exudation  of  lymph  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  endocarditis.  The  deposit  of  fibrin  has  not  this  significance  in 
an  equal  degree.  The  latter,  according  to  the  views  of  some  dis- 
tinguished pathologists,*  may  occur  solely  as  a  result  of  an  excess 
in  the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the  blood,  or  of  some  change  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  blood  does  not  retain  the  fibrin  in  a  liqnid 
form,  as  in  health.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  deposits  in  the  form 
of  vegetations  is  not  positive  proof  that  endocarditis  has  existed, 
unless  they  consist,  in  part  at  least,  of  exuded  lymph.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  deposits  do  not  always  suffice  for  the  discrimination 
between  fibrin  and  lymph,  and  hence  the  deposits  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  anatomicid  characters  which,  alone,  are  absolutely  reliable. 
As  criteria  of  inflammation,  they  are  inferior  to  the  changes  which 
the  endocardial  membrane  presents.  But  the  latter,  in  general, 
coexist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  inflammatory  deposits. 
The  deposit  of  fibrin  in  cases  of  old  valvular  lesions,  and  when  the 

*  E,  g,,  Rokitanskj,  vide  Path.  Anat. ;  Dr.  FuUer,  vide  work  on  rheumatisiiu 
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endocardial  membrane  has  undergone  changes  incideDt  to  atheroma 
or  other  processes  not  inflammatory,  does  not  constitute  evidence  of 
recent  endocarditis.  Boughness  of  the  membrane,  irrespective  of 
existing  inflammation,  suffices  to  determine  this  deposit,  especially 
when  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  such  as  to  favor  the  separation 
and  coagulation  of  flbrin. 

Other  morbid  changes  which  may  occur  during  the  progress  of 
endocarditis  are,  loss  of  substance,  or  destruction  of  portions  of  the 
membrane,  by  ulceration  or  erosion;  perforation  of  the  valves; 
lacerations;  and,  according  to  Bouillaud,  occasionally  gangrene. 
These  are  rare  occurrences  as  immediate  results  of  the  inflamma- 
tory processes.  Iiacerations  and  erosions  are  the  least  infrequent. 
Adhesion  of  the  valves  to  each  other,  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  semilunar  valves,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
artery,  are  to  be  included  among  the  comparatively  rare  anatomical 
changes  incident  to  recent  endocarditis.  Other  efiects  are'  true 
morbid  growths,  as  distinguished  from  the  vegetations  which  con- 
sist of  either  lymph  or  fibrin,  or  both  combined. 

The  opportunity  of  iii^ecting  the  morbid  appearances  during  the 
diflerent  stages  of  the  progress  of  endocarditis,  as  already  stated,  is 
rarely  presented,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  seldom  proves  fatal.  For 
this  reason  the  appearances  found  after  death  in  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Eichardson,  in  which  endocarditis  was  artificially 
induced  in  inferior  animals  by  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  into 
the  blood,  are  of  much  interest  and  value.'  In  sixteen  experiments 
on  dogs,  cats,  ftnd  rabbits,  endocarditis  was  invariably  produced 
when  a  certain  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  largely  diluted,  was  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  the  animals  died  or  were  killed  at  a 
period  when  the  symptoms  denoted  commencing  inflammation,  the 
endocardial  membrane  presented  a  brilliant  vermilion  color;  it  had 
a  velvety  or  villous  appearance,  and  beads  of  lymph  or  fibrin  were 
abundant.  At  a  somewhat  later,  but  still  early,  period  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve  became  thickened  and  oodematous.  The  writer 
says:  "I  have  seen  the  segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve  fixed  in 
this  swollen  condition,  resembling  each  an  injected  uvula,  and  lying 
so  close  to  each  other  that,  when  the  heart  was  contracting,  they 
must  have  cushioned  against  each  other,  thus  fulfilling  their  office 
of  preventing  regurgitation  passively,  i.e.,  without  tension  or  move- 

'  An  £zp«riiiieiital  InqauT'  on  Endocarditis,  by  the  Synthetical  Method.  By 
Benjamin  \V.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  etc.  Contained  in  Mrginia  Medical  Journal^ 
March,  1859.    See  also  appendix  to  Prize  Essay,  London,  1858. 
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ment.  In  this  oedematous  stage,  if  the  valve  be  pricked  with  a 
needle,  a  clear  white  lymphy  fluid  exudes,  and  by  frequent  pricking 
the  valve  structure,  emptied  of  its  effusion,  collapses  and  assumes  a 
flaccid  condition."  At  a  later  period  "the  valves  remained  thick- 
ened, but  the  red  color  and  oedematous  state  were  both  reduced. 
Beneath  the  endocardial  surface  of  the  valve  there  was  a  paleness 
as  from  coagulated  effused  lymph.  If  the  needle  be  applied  now, 
there  is  no  exudation ;  the  valve  has  some  limited  play,  unless  it  is 
bound  down  by  adhesion,  and  its  structure  is  firm.  Beads  which 
generally  fringe  the  margin  of  the  valves  all  around,  from  being 
oedematous  prominences  in  the  earlier  stages,  are  pearly  looking, 
and  are  moderately  firm."  Still  later,  the  writer  describes  the 
valves  as  shrunken,  having  regained  imperfect  play,  but  still  thick- 
ened and  unyielding.  It  is  probable  that  this  account  of  the  mor- 
bid appearances  in  inferior  animals  may  be  applied  analogically  to 
endocarditis  in  man,  duriug  periods  of  the  disease  when  the  anato- 
mical characters  can  be  studied  in  only  the  very  rare  instances  in 
which  a  fatal  result  takes  place,  and  when  a  sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  after  death  for  important  postinortem  changes  to  have 
ensued.  These  experiments  will  be  again  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  causation  of  endocarditis. 

A  point  observed  by  Dr.  Richardson  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  anatomical  changes  in  artificially  induced  endocarditis  may 
be  here  mentioned.  These  changes  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valves.  He  states :  "A  very  slight  thickening, 
not  sufficient  at  any  time  to  interfere  seriously  with  their  duties,  is 
all  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  semilunar  valves  on  either  side." 

The  remote  effects  of  endocarditis  are  vastly  more  serious  than 
the  immediate  anatomical  changes.  The  latter  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  various  valvular  lesions  which  were  considered  in  Chapter 
III.  These  lesions  are  slowly  induced  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  morbid  deposits,  their  progressive  increase  by 
accretion  from  the  precipitation  of  fibrin,  the  process  of  calcifica- 
tion, etc.j  together  with  the  softening,  friability,  and  sometimes 
solution  of  continuity  of  the  endocardium  and  the  subjacent  tissue. 
Insufficiency  of  the  valves  and  contraction  of  the  orifices  are 
ulterior  consequences,  giving  rise  to  enlargement  of  the  heart  and 
other  pathological  effects  which  have  been  treated  of  in  preceding 
chapters.  With  reference  to  their  eventuation  in  valvular  lesions 
involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  the  imme- 
diate anatomical  changes  in  endocarditis  are  of  great  importance. 
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In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  valvular  lesions  owe  their 
origin  to  these  changes.  Hence,  a  person  attacked  with  endocar- 
ditis is  liable,  at  a  period  more  or  less  distant,  perhaps  after  many 
months  or  years,  to  fall  a  victim  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  remote  effects  will  be  proportionate, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  the  amount  of  deposits  and  other 
changes  which  remain  after  the  endocardial  inflammation  has 
ceased.  In  this  respect  different  cases  doubtless  vary.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  the  iibrin  and  lymph  deposited  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
membrane  to  be  gradually  washed  away  by  the  blood-currents,  the 
inflammatory  products  beneath  the  endocardium  removed  by  ab- 
sorption, and  the  normal  condition  of  the  valves  restored,  so  that 
no  ulterior  evils  follow  the  disease  at  any  period,  however  remote. 
This  happy  termination,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  a  rare  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 


Patholoqical  Relations  and  Causation  of  Endocarditis. 

Endocarditis  resembles  pericarditis  in  the  infrequency  of  its 
occurrence  as  an  idiopathic  affection.  It  occurs,  however,  inde- 
pendently of  other  affections,  oftener  perhaps  than  is  generally 
supposed,  its  latency  as  regards  symptoms  being  such  that  it  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  its 
existence  is  ascertained,  it  is  associated  with  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism. It  is  comparatively  a  very  rare  affection  as  occurring  in 
other  pathological  connections.  Eheumatic  endocarditis  is  suffi- 
ciently common  for  cases  to  fall  frequently  under  the  observation 
of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  perhaps  no#far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that,  in  a  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  chances  are 
about  equal  that  the  endocardial  membrane  will  become  involved. 
Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequently  associated  in 
cases  of  rheumatism.  The  combined  affections  are  designated  endo- 
pericarditis.  Rheumatic  pericarditis  very  rarely  exists  without 
endocarditis.  But  the  converse  of  this  statement  does  not  hold 
good ;  endocarditis  often  exists  without  being  associated  with  peri- 
carditis. The  statement  by  Hope  that  endocarditis  exists  without 
pericarditis  much  oftener  than  pericarditis  without  endocarditis  I 
believe  to  be  correct,  although  an  opposite  opinion  is  held  by  Dr. 
Stokes.  With  reference  to  the  frequency  of  endocarditis  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  in  which  endocar- 
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ditis,  pericarditis,  and  endo-pericarditis,  respectively,  occur  in  the 
cases  of  rheumatism  with  cardiac  complication,  the  following  statis- 
tics may  be  cited :  Of  474  cases  collected  from  various  sources  and 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Fuller,  endocarditis  existed  in  214,  the  ratio  being 
as  1  to  every  2.25  cases.  These  cases  were  reported  by  four  differ- 
ent observers,  and  the  analysis  of  each  collection  gives  not  far  from 
the  same  ratio  as  when  they  are  analyzed  collectively.  Of  204 
cases  of  rheumatism  with  cardiac  complication  of  some  kind,  endo- 
carditis existed  in  138,  pericarditis  in  19,  and  endo-pericarditis  in 
88.  The  accuracy  of  these  statistics  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
practicability  of  determining  the  coexistence  of  endocarditis  in 
cases  of  rheumatism,  and  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
arriving  at  a  positive  conclusion  with  respect  to  this  point  in  some 
cases,  as  will  appear  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  portion  of  the  endocardial  membrane  which  covers  the 
mitral  valve  is  affected  ofbener  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
portion  which  is  in  relation  with  the  aortic  valves,  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  signs  during 
life  which  indicate  the  mitral  valve  as  the  seat  of  disease,  and  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  instances  in  which  mitral  valvular  lesions 
are  observed  in  the  cases  in  which  organic  affections  of  the  heart 
are  traceable  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  endocarditis  artificially  induced  in  inferior  animals,  in  Dr. 
Eichardson's  experiments,  as  has  been  stated,  were  mostly  limited 
to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  pathological  relation  existing  between 
endocarditis  and  acute  rheumatism  7  The  remarks  in  connection 
with  a  similar  question  as  applied  to  pericarditis  are  here  equally 
applicable.  The  Endocardial  inflammation  is  not  developed  as  a 
metastasis  of  the  articular  affection.  The  former  proceeds  from  the 
same  morbid  condition  which  determines  the  latter.  Both  are 
effects  of  a  common  internal  cause.  The  affection  of  the  joints  is 
not  lessened  by  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis.  Nor  does  the 
affection  of  the  joints  always  precede  the  development  of  the  endo- 
cardial inflammation.  The  latter  occasionally  takes  precedence. 
Clinical  observation  appears  to  show  that  the  liability  to  endocar- 
ditis is  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  rheumatism ;  yet  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mildest  cases  of  rheumatism  are  not 
exempt  from  this  liability.  Endocarditis  may  be  developed  at  any 
period  during  the  career  of  acate  rheumatism ;  but  the  statistics  of 
Dr.  Fuller  go  to  show  that  the  liability  is  greatest  between  the 
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sixth  and  twentieth  days  of  the  disease.  The  influence  of  youth  in 
the  development  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  does  not  appear  to  be 
80  marked  as  with  respect  to  pericarditis. 

Endocarditis,  as  well  as  pericarditis,  is  one  of  the  secondary 
inflammations  liable  to  become  developed  in  connection  with 
Bright's  disease.  Of  89  fatal  cases  of  recent  endocarditis  analyzed 
with  reference  to  this  point  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,*  it  was  referable 
to  nrssmia  from  Bright's  disease  in  12.  In  the  same  collection  of 
oases,  the  affection  was  connected  with  acute  rheumatism  in  only  9. 
These  flgures  show  a  larger  proportion  oi  fatal  cases  from  ursemic 
than  from  rheumatic  endocarditis.  The  same,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
also  true  with  regard  to  pericarditis.  The  fact  is  owing  to  the 
greater  fatality  of  endocarditis,  as  well  as  pericarditis,  when  asso- 
ciated with  Bright's  disease.  The  latter  affection,  existing  to  an 
extent  to  induce  inflammation  of  any  of  the  important  organs  of 
the  body,  generally  proves  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  acute  rheu- 
matism complicated  with  cardiac  disease,  very  rarely  ends  fatally. 
The  difference  in  fatality  between  the  two  affections  thus  accounts 
for  the  preponderance  of  fatal  cases  of  endocarditis  with  Bright's 
disease,  while  the  proportion  of  instances  in  which  endocarditis  is 
associated  with  acute  rheumatism  is  vastly  greater. 

As  regards  the  pathological  relation  existing  between  endocar- 
ditis and  Bright's  disease,  the  remarks  made  with  respect  to  peri- 
carditis are  equally  applicable.  It  is  most  consistent  with  our 
present  knowledge  to  attribute  the  development  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  to  the  accumulation  of  urinary  principles  in  the 
blood.  The  analogy  of  structure  between  the  endocardium  and 
serous  membranes,  explains  the  liability  of  the  former  to  become 
inflamed  under  the  same  conditions  which  occasion  inflammation 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  stated  that  in  non-rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  aortic  valves 
are  more  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  than  the  mitral,  the 
reverse  being  true,  as  has  been  seen,  of  rheumatic  endocarditis.* 
But  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  instances,  the  endocardium  in 
both  situations  is  affected,  whatever  may  be  the  pathological  con- 
nection of  the  disease. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  as  already  stated,  are  frequently 
associated.  This  combination  existed  in  88  of  the  204  cases 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Fuller.     Clinical  observation  shows  that  either 

'  Op.  cit.  '  BeUinghAm,  op.  oit.,  part  ii.  p.  348. 
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aflfection  may  take  precedence  of  the  other  in  point  of  time.  Peri- 
carditis, in  fact,  rarely  exists  without  the  coexistence  of  endocar- 
ditis. Hence,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  inflammation  in 
either  situation  tends  to  develop  it  in  the  other,  and,  especially, 
that  pericarditis  leads  to  the  development  of  endocarditis.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  any  causative  relation  exists  between 
the  two  affections.  When  associated,  they  are  probably  effects  of 
a  common  pathological  condition.  This  condition,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  is  either  rheumatic  poisoning,  or  ursemia,  but 
much  oflener  the  former  than  the  latter,  clinical  experience  showing 
that  endo-pericarditis  is  more  frequently  associated  with  rheumatism 
than  with  Bright's  disease. 

Endocarditis  is  sometimes  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
pulmonary  structures — pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  It  is  less  frequently 
associated  with  these  affections  than  pericarditis.  The  difference, 
as  regards  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  by  Dr.  Fuller:'  Pulmonary  inflammation,  of 
some  kind,  existed  in  only  8  of  80  oases  (a  ratio  of  1  to  10)  of 
acute  rheumatism  complicated  with  endocarditis.  It  existed  in  7 
of  12  cases  (1  to  1.7)  of  acute  rl^jeumatism  complicated  with  peri- 
carditis ;  and  in  19  of  27  cases  (1  to  1.4)  in  which  endo-pericarditis 
was  a  complication.  Pulmonary  inflammation,  however,  exists 
oftener  in  cases  of  rheumatism  complicated  with  endocarditis,  than 
in  rheumatic  cases  devoid  of  any  cardiac  complication.  Thus  Dr. 
Fuller  found  it  to  occur  in  only  7  of  127  cases  in  which  rheu- 
matism was  uncomplicated  with  disease  of  the  heart  This  fact  may 
seem  to  show  that  pulmonary  inflammation  exerts  some  influence, 
although  feeble,  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis.  It 
is,  however,  more  rational  to  conclude,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
that  there  does  not  exist  any  pathological  relation  between  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy  and  endocarditis  when  they  are  associated,  but 
that  both  may  proceed  from  a  common  cause.  The  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  inflammation  in  a  proportion  of  cases  somewhat  larger 
when  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  endocarditis,  than  when  this 
complication  does  not  exist,  may  arise  from  a  greater  intensity  of 
the  blood  poisoning.  If  any  pathological  relation  exists,  it  is 
perhaps  as  rational  to  suppose  that  the  pulmonary  inflammation  is 
dependent  on  the  cardiac  aflfection,  as  that  the  former  is  involved 
in  the  causation  of  the  latter. 

>  Op.  cit. 
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Endocarditis  is  occasionally  developed  in  connection  with  the 
eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  and  with  the  morbid  condition  con- 
sidered as  pjffimia.  Its  occurrence  in  these  connections  is  rare. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  injuries  of  the  chest;  but  cases  of 
traumatic  endocarditis  must  be  extremely  infrequent. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  pathological  rela- 
tions of  endocarditis,  that,  exclusive  of  its  connection  with  acute 
rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease,  it  is,  practically,  not  of  much 
importance,  since  it  so  seldom  comes  under  the  observation  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  But,  as  before  remarked,  its  occurrence  as 
an  idiopathic  aftection,  especially  in  early  life,  may  not  be  quite  as 
infrequent  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  occasional  instances  of 
valvular  lesions  in  children  who  have  not  had  acute  rheumatism, 
is  a  ground  for  suspecting  that  it  occurs  oftener  than  it  is  recog- 
nized. As  a  complication  of  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease,  it 
possesses  very  great  importance,  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  and  its  remote  evils.  Its  importance,  in  a  certain  point 
of  view,  is  greater  as  a  complication  of  rheumatism  than  of  Bright's 
disease,  for  in  the  latter  association  it  is  generally  combined  with 
pericarditis,  and  it  is  developed  under  circumstances  which  offer 
small  encouragement  to  expect  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
connection  with  rheumatism,  the  immediate  danger  is  slight,  and 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  by  appropriate  management  remote 
evils  may  be  mitigated  if  not  prevented. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Richardson,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  are  of  interest  and  value  in  their  bearing  on  the  causation 
of  endocarditis.  After  injecting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the 
dog  a  solution  of  lactic  acid  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  the  acid 
(an  operation  almost  painless)  the  liquid  is  soon  absorbed,  and  in 
about  twelve  hours  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  denote  the 
development  of  endocarditis.  The  morbid  appearances  observed 
in  different  stages  of  the  endocardial  inflammation  have  been  stated. 
These  appearances  are  mostly  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  are  especially  seated  in  the  tricuspid  valve  and  orifice.  Dr. 
Bichardson  attributes  the  inflammation  to  the  local  action  of  the 
lactic  acid,  which  he  supposes  to  act  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
because,  being  absorbed  by  the  veins, ''  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  first;  in  the  pulmonic 
circuit,  it  undergoes  some  loss,  and  so  entering  the  left  cavity  is 
less  active  in  its  effects.  In  other  words,  in  so  far  as  the  heart  is 
concerned,  the  poison  is  derived  from  the  systemic  circuit,  and  is 
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lost  in  the  pulmonic  circuit."  lie  regards  Lis  experiments  as 
proving,  synthetically,  that  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  produced  by 
a  similar  agent.  Analysis  furnishes  corrohorativ©  evidence  by 
showing  the  acidity  of  the  excreta  in  acute  rheumatism,  especially 
the  perspiration.  But  in  rheumatism  the  endocarditis  is  seated  in 
the  left,  not  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  To  account  for  this 
Dr.  Richardson  supposes  that  the  poison  in  rheumatic  endocarditis 
is  a  product  of  respiration,  and  is  contained  in  the  arterial  blood. 
"  Hence,  it  comes  in  contact,  first,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart;  while,  in  the  systemic  circuit,  it  undergoes  loss 
or  combination,  so  that  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins  is  not 
poisoned,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  escapes."  That  the  inflam- 
mation is  produced  by  the  direct  contact  of  a  poisonous  agent,  when 
artificially  induced,  and  in  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Dr.  Itichardsos 
considers  as  proved  by  the  limitation  of  the  inflammation  to  one  side 
of  the  heart,  for  if  a  blood-poison  were  to  produce  its  effect  through 
the  nutritive  vessels  of  the  part,  it  would  seem  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  should  be  equally  affected,  inasmuch  as  both  are  sup- 
plied from  a  common  source  with  the  same  blood.  The  fact  that 
during  foetal  life,  when  the  lungs  do  not  fulfil  the  office  of  respira- 
tion, the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  liable  to  endocarditia  corroborates 
the  views  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

Endocarditis  may  give  rise  to  immediate  pathological  resalU 
which  are  important.  Among  these  are  emboli,  consisting  of  de- 
tached masses  of  fibrin  or  lymph,  or  both,  of  greater  or  less  size, 
which,  propelled  with  the  current  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  are  at 
length  arrested  in  their  course  in  trunks  too  small  to  permit  their 
farther  progress,  giving  rise  to  arterial  obstruction  and  diminished 
supply  of  blood  to  certain  parts.  This  subject  has  already  been 
considered  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions.  Chapter  III^  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.'  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pro- 
duetion  of  emboli  is  an  accidental  event  which  may  occur  dnring 
the  progress  of  endocarditis,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period  when 
lesions  of  the  valves  have  taken  place  as  a  remote  effect  of  endo- 
cardial inflammation.  Their  occurrence,  however,  is  more  frequent 
in  connection  with  valvular  lesions.  The  phenomena  which  are 
symptomatic  of  embolic  obstruction,  such  as  apoplectic  or  epilepti- 
form seizures,  paralysis,  etc.,  rarely  enter  into  the  clinical  histoij 
of  cases  of  endocarditis.     But  the  liability  to  their  occurrence,  and 
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the  explanation,  at  least  in  certain  instances,  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  solid  deposits  in  c-ases  of  endocarditis,  viz.,  fibrin  and  lymph, 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  disintegrated  by  the  blood-currents 
and  carried  into  the  circulation,  either  in  solution  or  suspended  in 
the  form  of  minute  particles.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  John  Taylor,*  the  comminuted  solid  deposits,  transported  to 
different  organs,  and  becoming  arrested  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
may  give  rise  to  vascular  obstruction  and  secondary  inflammation 
in  these  organs.  The  kidneys  and  spleen  are  most  likely  to  be  the 
seat  of  disease  thus  induced.  These  effects  are  primarily  mecha- 
nical ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  morbid  changes  in  the  blood 
itself  are  sometimes  induced  by  the  admixture  of  the  liquid  pro- 
ducts of  endocardial  inflammation.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  if, 
as  is  not  improbable,  purulent  matter  is  occasionally  formed  on  ex- 
coriated or  ulcerated  surfaces  which  are  in  some  instances  observed 
after  death  in  cases  of  endocarditis.  Our  knowledge  of  these  effects, 
as  derived  from  clinical  facts,  however,  is  as  yet  too  meagre  to  war- 
rant any  important  conclusions.  The  fact  that  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis very  rarely  ends  fatally,  and  rarely  presents  symptoms  which 
denote  purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  goes  to  show  the  benignity, 
in  most  instances,  of  the  liquid  or  soluble  products  of  endocarditis. 

The  formation  of  coagula  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  belongs 
among  the  immediate  pathological  effects  of  endocarditis.  The 
contact  of  the  blood  with  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  the  com- 
mingling of  the  liquid  products  of  endocardial  inflammation,  have 
been  supposed  to  induce  coagulation,  giving  rise  to  the  ante-mortem 
clots  which  were  called  by  the  older  writers  polypi  of  the  heart. 
As  an  effect  purely  of  endocarditis,  this  must  be  extremely  rare,  in 
view  of  the  fact  already  repeatedly  stated,  viz.,  that  endocarditis  is 
fatal  in  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  probable  that 
when  this  event  does  occur  during  the  progress  of  endocarditis, 
other  conditions  are  involved  which  are  more  concerned  in  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  than  the  endocardial  inflammation,  such  as 
cardiac  enlargement,  weakness  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  and  a 
state  of  the  blood  which  renders  it  prone  t6  coagulation.  Clinical 
observation  fails  in  furnishing  evidence  of  the  formation  of  coagula 
during  the  progress  of  endocarditis  as  often  as  the  writings  of  Bouil- 
laud  and  some  others  would  lead  the  observer  to  expect ;  but  that 

1  WalBhe,  op.  cit,  2d  English  edition,  p.  610. 
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a  certain  amouDt  of  agency  in  the  production  of  this  event  is  de- 
rived from  the  disease,  is  not  to  be  denied. 


Symptoms  of  Endooabditis. 

The  symptoms  of  endocarditis  are  less  distinctive  than  those  of 
pericarditis.  Occurring,  generally,  in  connection  with  acute  rhea- 
raatism,  its  symptomatic  phenomena  are  merged  in  those  of  the 
latter  affection.  Hence,  although  its  occurrence  as  a  complication 
of  rheumatism  is  so  frequent,  even  the  existence  of  such  a  disease 
has  been  known  only  within  a  few  years  past.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  which  attract  attention  to  the 
heart  as  the  seat  of  any  disease.  Examination,  however,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  presence,  or  otherwise,  of  phenomena  which 
point  to  endocarditis,  may  elicit  symptoms  which  are  of  importance 
in  the  diagnosis.  These  symptoms  consist  of  pain  referable  to  the 
heart,  symptomatic  fever,  and  excited  action  of  the  organ,  or  palpi- 
tation. Symptoms  arising  from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  orifices  of  the  heart  do  not  belong,  properly,  to  the 
symptomatology  of  endocarditis,  but  are  due  either  to  lesions  re- 
sulting from  endocardial  inflammation,  or  to  accidental  events, 
such  as  the  formation  of  coagula.  These  symptoms  have  been 
considered  in  preceding  chapters. 

Pain  is  very  rarely  a  prominent  symptom,  and  it  is  often  want- 
ing. When  present,  it  is  not  easy  to  refer  it  to  the  endocardium, 
except  by  taking  into  account  other  symptoms  and  the  physical 
signs.  The  pain  is  not  acute  or  lancinating,  but  dull,  obtuse,  or 
burning.  A  sense  of  uneasiness,  hardly  amounting  to  pain,  is 
sometimes  referred  to  the  prsecordia.  The  suffering  from  the  affec- 
tion of  the  joints  is  usually  so  much  greater  than  the  pain  arising 
from  rheumatic  endocarditis,  that  the  patient  will  not  be  likely  to 
speak  of  the  latter  until  interrogated  with  respect  to  it.  If  praecor- 
dial  pain  be  marked  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  not  alone  endocarditis,  but  pericarditis  or  pleurisy,  and 
these  affections  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  other  symp- 
toms and  signs  before  concluding  that  the  pain  is  due  exclusively 
to  endocardial  inflammation. 

It  is  probable  that  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  alone  would 
generally  give  rise  to  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  But  in  cases 
of  rheumatic  endocarditis  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
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febrile  movement  is  symptomatic  of  the  cardiac  inflammation. 
Taken  alone,  this  symptom  is  in  no  wise  distinctive.  If  febrile 
movement  be  suddenly  developed  or  increased  when  it  is  not 
referable  to  a  fresh  attack  of  any  of  the  joints,  or  to  inflammation 
seated  elsewhere,  it  is  fair  to  attribute  it  to  the  occurrence  of  endo- 
carditis, if  other  symptoms  and  signs  indicate  the  existence  of  this 
affection.  Febrile  movement,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated, 
should  excite  suspicion  of  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis,  and  lead 
to  careful  examination  with  reference  to  other  symptoms  and  signs. 

Endocardial  inflammation  may  excite  the  muscular  action  of  the 
heart,  inducing  a  species  of  palpitation.  Of  this  the  patient  may 
be  conscious  and  make  complaint ;  and  it  is  apparent  to  the  hand 
placed  over  the  praecordia,  and  also  by  the  pulse.  The  action  of 
the  heart  may  be  irregular,  as  well  as  unduly  excited.  The  force 
of  the  pulse  is  observed  in  some  instances  not  to  correspond  with 
the  activity  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  impulse  felt  in  the 
praecordia.  These  symptoms,  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  cardiac  disease,  which 
may  prove  to  be  endocarditis.  Like  the  other  symptoms,  these 
alone  are  of  little  value  as  distinctive  of  the  disease,  but,  taken  in 
oonnection  with  other  symptoms  and  signs,  they  have  considerable 
significance. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  mentioned  derive  their  import- 
ance, as  indicative  of  endocarditis,  chiefly  from  their  occurrence  in 
the  course  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  clinical  history  of  idiopathic 
endocarditis,  based  on  analyses  of  recorded  cases  of  the  disease,  is 
yet  to  be  written.  The  information  obtained  by  physical  explora- 
tion is  more  important,  and  to  this,  attention  will  now  be  directed. 


Physical  Signs  of  Endocarditis. 

Increased  extent  and  degree  of  dulness  on  percussion,  due  to 
tume&ction  of  the  heart  and  accumulation  of  blood  within  its 
cavities,  is  considered  by  Bouillaud  and  others  as  a  physical  sign 
of  endocarditis.  Assuming  that  these  conditions  are  incident  to 
the  disease,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment often,  if  ever,  much  exceeds  the  limit  of  healthy  variations ; 
and  if  the  size  of  the  heart  be  found  to  be  abnormal,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  it  is  owing  to  an  existing  endocardia's,  unless  it 
have  been  ascertained  by  previous  examinations  that,  prior  to  the 
25 
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present  attack,  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  heart.  If,  by 
successive  explorations  from  day  to  day,  it  be  ascertained  that  the 
heart  becomes  enlarged,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  the  observer, 
and  it  be  clear  that  pericarditis  does  not  coexist,  the  increased  size 
may  be  attributed  to  endocardial  inflammation,  provided  other 
signs  and  the  symptoms  are  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  How  far 
the  size  of  the  heart  undergoes  alterations  during  the  progress  of 
endocarditis  I  am  unable  to  say  from  my  own  observations ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  percussion  cannot  afford  very  important  informatioD 
with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  except  in  a  negative 
point  of  view,  i.  e.,  by  aiding  in  the  exclusion  of  other  cardiac 
affections,  more  especially  pericarditis.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
of  much  importance. 

Palpation  and  inspection  furnish  evidence  of  excited  action  of 
the  heart.  The  impulse  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  more  violent  than  in 
health,  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  febrile  movement 
which  exists.  These  signs,  however,  are  present  in  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  and  may  continue  only  during  the  early  part 
of  the  disease.  Moreover,  abnormal  activity  of  the  heart,  giving 
rise  to  increased  force  and  extent  of  impulse,  is  sufficiently  common 
in  cases  of  functional  disorder,  irrespective  of  endocarditis.  The 
signs  furnished  by  these  methods  of  exploration,  are,  therefore,  of 
little  value  except  as  associated  with  other  evidence  of  endooardial 
inflammation. 

The  only  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  is  de- 
rived from  auscultation,  and  consists  mainly  in  the  presence  of  an 
endocardial  murmur.  Clinical  experience  has  established  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  murmur  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardium. This  murmur  is  usually  soft,  having  the  character  of  a 
bellows-sound,  and  is  systolic,  i.e.,  accompanies  the  first  or  systolic 
sound  of  the  heart.  It  is  not,  however,  developed  always,  and  per- 
haps but  rarely,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  A 
certain  period  elapses  before  this  sign  is  discovered,  and  this  period 
probably  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
interval  in  many  instances,  since  the  existence  of  endocarditis  is  not 
positively  determinable  prior  to  the  production  of  a  bellows-mur- 
mur. An  approximation  to  correctness  of  observation  with  respect 
to  this  point,  is  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  duration  of  the  symp- 
toms which  point  to  cardiac  disease,  anterior  to  the  development  of 
the  murmur.  The  average  duration  of  inflammation  before  mur- 
mur occurs,  is  yet  to  be  determined.    Dr.  Bichardson  found  that  a 
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murmur  invariably  followed  the  symptoms  of  endocarditis  arti- 
ficially induced  in  inferior  animals,  the  interval  varying  in  his 
different  experiments.  We  are  not,  however,  warranted  in  stating 
that  endocarditis  never  exists  without  a  murmur  being  produced, 
sooner  or  later,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  probably  quite  rare,  but  this  is  a  point  to  be  settled 
more  definitely  by  future  researches. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  an  endocardial  murmur  is  not,  in 
itself,  evidence  of  existing  endocarditis.  Murmur  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  valvular  lesions  which  have  taken  place  as  remote 
effects  of  inflammation,  or  as  results  of  other  causes.  It  occurs  in 
consequence  of  blood-changes,  independently  of  an  inflammatory 
affection  or  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  inquiry  then 
arises,  what  are  the  circumstances  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  presence  of  a  murmur,  render  it  a  diagnostic  criterion  of  endo- 
carditis ?  This  inquiry,  from  its  obvious  practical  bearing,  claims 
careful  attention. 

The  development  of  a  murmur  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
in  conjunction  with  symptoms  denoting  cardiac  inflammation,  ren- 
ders it  almost  certain  that  endocarditis  has  occurred.  If,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  days,  an  endocardial  murmur  be  detected,  which 
previous  explorations,  made  with  sufficient  care,  have  failed  to 
discover,  the  practitioner  should  conclude  that  it  is  a  sign  of  endo- 
carditis. This  conclusion  is  rendered  more  positive,  if  increased 
febrile  movement,  excited  action  of  the  heart,  or  pain  in  the  prse- 
cordia,  are  observed  to  precede  or  accompany  the  development  of 
the  murmur.  But  it  will  happen  not  infrequently  that  a  murmur 
is  present  when  the  patient  first  comes  under  observation.  This  is 
the  case  especially  in  hospital  practice,  patients  being  admitted 
after  rheumatism  has  continued  already  for  a  greater  or  less  period. 
It  happens  also  in  private  practice,  since  endocarditis  may  occur  at 
the  very  commencement  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  may  oven 
precede  it.  The  difficulty,  in  these  instances,  is  to  determine  that 
the  murmur  has  been  recently  developed.  It  may  have  existed 
prior  to  the  attack  of  rheumatism,  being  dependent  on  some  organic 
mischief,  or  on  inorganic  morbid  conditions.  There  is  strong 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  murmur  pre-existed,  if  the  patient 
have  had  rheumatism  before.  This  difficulty  is  sometimes  insuper- 
able ;  but  with  reference  to  it,  several  points  are  to  be  considered. 
A  murmur  due  to  endocarditis  is  generally  referable  to  the  mitral 
orifice ;  in  other  words,  it  is  either  limited  to,  or  heard  with  greatest 
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intensity  over,  op  near  the  point  of  the  apex-beat  of  the  heart.  It 
lias  been  seen  that  in  rheumatic  endocai-ditts,  the  inflammatioa  is 
seated  especially  at  the  mitral  valve,  and  clinical  observation  shows 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  murmur  emanates  from  this  situation. 
The  fact  of  the  murmur  being  mitral,  shows  that  it  h  not  inorganic, 
since  an  inorganic  murmur,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  not  inva- 
riably, is  produced  at  the  arterial  orifices.  If,  however,  the  murmni 
in  question  be  aortic,  other  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  that  it  is  not  inorganic.  These  circnm- 
stancea  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.'  Having 
determined  that  the  murmur  is  not  inorganic,  the  question  then  ia, 
whether  it  be  due  to  valvular  lesions  which  have  existed  for  n 
greater  or  less  period,  or  whuther  it  denote  an  existing  endooir- 
dilis.  Valvular  lesions  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Now,  if 
the  heart  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  probable  that  ibe  murmar 
proceeds  from  valvular  lesions.  Endocarditis,  it  ia  true,  may  occur, 
and  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  occur,  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  when 
the  heart  ia  already  affected  with  organic  disease,  but,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  murmur  cannot  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  endo- 
carditis. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heart  be  not  enlarged,  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  the  murmur  being  due  lo  endocarditis, 
especially  if  the  aymptoma  render  the  existence  of  the  latter  pro 
bable.  Another  point  relates  to  the  murmur  itself,  assuming  that  it 
is  referable  to  the  mitral  orifice.  A  murmur  due  to  existing  endo- 
carditis is  soft,  usually  not  intense,  and  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
Bpace.  Roughness  and  great  intensity  denote  valvular  lesions. 
Diffusion  of  the  murmur  over  the  left  lateral  and  posterior  surfacas 
of  the  chest,  indicates  lesions  which  permit  free  regurgitation. 
Diastolic  murmurs  are  usually,  if  not  always,  due  to  valvuhir 
lesions ;  consequently,  a  systolic  murmur  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  sign  of  endocarditis,  if  a  dinstolic  murmur  be  also  present.  The 
previous  occurrence  of  rheumatism  is  to  be  taken  into  accouat 
Other  tilings  being  equal,  tbe  chances  that  a  murmur  proceeds 
from  endocardial  inflammation  are  more  if  rheumatism  have  not 
occurred  previously.  Attention  to  these  points  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  decide,  not  always  with  positiveness,  but  with  an 
approximation  toward  certainty,  whether  a  murmur  be,  or  be  nol 
significant  of  endocarditis. 

A  murmur  developed  by  endocarditis  generally  continues  nol 
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only  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  but  ever  afterward. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  have  known,  in  several 
instances,  a  mitral  murmur  to  disappear  entirely  after  recovery 
from  rheumatic  endocarditis,  when,  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  it  had  been  well  marked  and 
constant.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  swell- 
ing of  the  valves  diminishes,  the  deposits  of  lymph  and  6brin  are 
gradually  disintegrated  and  washed  away,  and  the  endocardial 
surface  is  rendered  smooth  by  the  currents  of  blood,  so  that  the 
physical  conditions  for  the  production  of  murmur  are  no  longer 
present.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  murmur  not  only  per- 
sists, but  increases  rather  than  diminishes  in  intensity,  in  proportion 
as  valvular  lesions  become  more  and  more  declared.  It  may  con- 
tinue, however,  for  many  years  without  any  notable  alteration. 

What  are  the  physical  conditions  incident  to  endocarditis  which 
give  rise  to  a  murmur?  It  is  probably  due  to  roughness  of  the  endo- 
cardial membrane  covering  the  valves,  produced  by  the  deposits  of 
lymph  and  fibrin.  It  has  been  conjectured  that,  in  consequence  of 
spasmodic  action  of  the  papillary  muscles,  the  mitral  valve  fails  to 
fulfil  its  function,  and  regurgitation  takes  place.  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  constancy  of  the  murmur  and  its  persistence  after 
recovery  from  the  endocarditis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the 
occurrence  of  regurgitation  in  order  to  account  for  a  mitral  systolic 
murmur.  The  murmur  is  produced  in  the  ventricle,  in  other  words, 
it  is  intra-ventricular,  although  emanating  from  the  mitral  orifice. 
The  presence  of  the  solid  products  of  inflammation  is  sufficiently 
adequate  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  soft,  feeble  and  circum- 
scribed murmur  which  characterizes  endocarditis.* 

The  heart-sounds  may  present  certain  abnormal  modifications  in 
endocarditis.  Reduplications  are  sometimes  observed.  One  or 
both  of  the  sounds,  the  first  sound  more  especially,  may  b§  less 
distinct  than  in  health.  The  first  sound  may  be  wanting.  Dr. 
Bichardson,  in  his  experiments,  found  that  the  first  sound  frequently 
disappeared  for  some  time  before  a  murmur  was  developed.    It  is 

*  I  shoald  add  that  I  have  observed  a  mitral  systolic  xnurmnr  to  disappear  before 
the  termination  of  rheumatism.  I  have  even  noted  the  existence  of  this  murmur 
during  one  day  only,  careful  auscultation  failing  to  discover  any  the  day  previous 
And  subsequently.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  attribute 
the  production  of  the  murmur  to  the  deposit  of  fibrin  or  lymph  which  was  soon 
washed  away  by  the  currents  of  blood,  than  to  spasmodic  action  of  the  papillary 
muscles. 
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not  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  in  view  of  the  great  swelling  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  which  he  observed  when  the  animab 
were  killed  during  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation — the  seg- 
ments resembling  an  injected  uvula,  and  lying  so  close  to  each  other 
that,  when  the  heart  was  contracting,  they  must  have  cushioned 
against  each  other,  fulfilling  their  office  of  preventing  regurgitation 
without  tension  or  movement.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  mitral  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  should  be  lessened 
or  extinguished,  the  tricuspid  valvular  element  remaining  unim- 
paired. It  is  not  improbable  that  this  change  may  precede  the 
development  of  a  murmur,  and  thus  be  of  value  as  an  earlier  phy- 
sical sign  than  the  latter.  With  respect  to  this  point  I  cannot 
speak  from  clinical  observation. 


Diagnosis  op  Endocarditis. 

The  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  rests  on  physical  evidence.    It  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
the  symptoms  alone ;  it  is  therefore  necessarily  overlooked  by  those 
who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.    The  evidence  consists  in 
the  development  of  an  endocardial  murmur,  in  connection  with 
symptoms  which  corroborate  its  significance.    In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  positiveness.    When 
the  development  of  a  murmur  is  a  matter  of  observation,  under 
circumstances  which  render  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  probable, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.     The  diagnosis  is  less  easy,  often  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible,  in  cases  in  which  the  newness  of  a 
murmur  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  observation,  but  inferential!/. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  practitioner  is  liable  to  err,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  basing  his  diagnosis  on  the  presence  of  a  murmur  which 
is  not  newly  developed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attributing  a 
newly -developed  murmur  to  other  conditions  than  an  existing  in- 
flammation. 

In  a  patient  who  presents  unequivocal  evidence  of  valvular 
lesions,  the  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  is  extremely  difficult,  and  often 
impossible.  How  is  the  practitioner  to  determine  that  murmurs, 
under  tliese  circumstances,  are  due  to  existing  inflammation,  and 
not  to  the  valvular  lesions?  It  is  possible,  if  a  case  have  been 
under  observation  previously,  that  certain  changes  in  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  murmur  may  be  fairly  attributable  to  super- 
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induced  endocarditis,  but  this  will  happen  in  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  instances.  I  have  met  with  cases  repeatedly  in  which 
murmurs  connected  with  old  valvular  lesions  have  been  considered 
as  evidence  of  inflammation,  and  a  course  of  treatment  pursued 
which  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients.  But 
the  error,  in  these  instances,  proceeded  from  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  A  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  endocarditis  in  connection  with  long  standing  organic  disease, 
can  hardly  arise  except  during  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Not  infrequently,  under  these  circumstances,  the  question  does  arise. 
A  patient  has  had  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
which  have  led  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  A  fresh  attack 
occurs.  The  symptoms  and  signs  referable  to  the  heart  may  be 
due  wholly  to  the  pre-existing  organic  disease,  or  they  may,  in  part, 
proceed  from  new  physical  conditions  incident  to  an  existing  endo- 
cardial inflammation.  To  determine  positively  with  respect  to 
this  point,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  diag- 
nosis. The  problem,  in  fact,  cannot  be  solved  with  positiveness. 
Cases  of  organic  disease  of  heart,  therefore,  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  category  of  those  in  which  a  diagnosis  is  generally  practicable. 
Idiopathic  endocarditis  is  certainly  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases. 
But,  as  already  stated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  occurs, 
especially  in  children,  when  it  is  not  recognized.  It  would  perhaps 
be  discovered  in  some  instances  in  which  it  is  overlooked,  if  prac- 
titioners, in  the  first  place,  were  more  generally  qualified  to  employ 
physical  exploration,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  were  more  the 
custom  to  auscultate  the  heart  even  when  the  symptoms  do  not 
point  distinctly  to  disease  of  that  organ.  Is  the  diagnosis  of  idio- 
pathic endocarditis  practicable?  An  endocardial  murmur  devel- 
oped under  the  observation  of  the  practitioner,  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  prajcordial  region,  febrile 
movement  and  excited  action  of  the  heart,  other  affections  which 
might  give  rise  to  these  symptoms  being  excluded,  would  warrant 
a  positive  diagnosis.  It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
this  combination  of  circumstances  will  often  be  presented  in  prac- 
tice. The  symptoms  will  not  be  so  well  declared,  and  at  the  first 
examination  a  murmur  may  be  found,  the  previous  duration  of 
which  is  indeterminate.  I  confess  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
idiopathic  endocarditis,  derived  from  the  clinical  study  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  older,  as  well  as  better  observers  have  made  the  same 
confession.    Dr. Stokes  remarks  with  reference  to  this  subject:  "In 
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truth,  we  rarely  meet  with  a  case  of  simple,  idiopathic  CDdocarditia 
fit  to  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the 
disease.    Such  a  case,  at  least,  has  never  occurred  to  me."* 

Pericarditis  is  so  frequently  associated  with  endocarditis,  that  the 
existence  of  the  former  renders  the  coexistence  of  the  latter  highly 
probable.  But  in  some  instances  of  endo-pericarditis,  an  endocar- 
dial murmur  may  be,  for  a  time,  wanting,  being  obscured  by  the 
friction-sound,  or  the  heart  being  too  much  weakened  by  the  com- 
pression of  liquid  effusion  to  produce  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  of  liquid  eflfusion  and  lymph  on  the  large  vessels  within 
the  pericardium  has  been  supposed  to  give  rise,  in  some  instances, 
to  murmur  at  the  arterial  orifices.  Of  course  when  pericarditis 
exists,  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  are  of  no  value  as  respects 
the  diagnosis  of  endocarditis.  The  combination  of  inflammation  of 
the  lining  and  investing  membrane  of  the  heart  is  more  serious 
than  either  aflEection  singly ;  but  happily,  the  diagnosis  of  endocar- 
ditis, under  these  circumstances,  although  it  afiects  the  prognosis, 
does  not  influence  materially  the  treatment. 


Pbognosis  in  Cases  of  Endocarditis. 

What  is  to  be  said  under  this  head  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.  The  prognosis,  as  regards  immediate  danger 
to  life,  and  even  the  continuance  of  symptoms  which  occasion  in- 
convenience, is  favorable.  Becovery  in  most  instances  appears  to 
be  complete.  It  is  possible  that  the  inflammation  may  become 
chronic  and  persist  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  may  be  suspected, 
if  the  patient  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  prsDCordia,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  continues  unduly  excited.  But  our  knowledge 
of  chronic  endocarditis  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  grounds  for  dis- 
criminating between  it  and  valvular  lesions  resulting  from  changes 
which  take  place  after  inflammatory  action  has  ceased.  Hence, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  treating  of  acute  and  chronic  endocarditis 
separately.  Certain  contingent  or  accidental  events,  of  a  serious 
nature,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  are  liable  to 
occur  during  the  progress  of  endocarditis.  These  are,  the  forma^ 
tion  of  coagula ;  the  detachment  of  masses  of  fibrin  or  lymph,  con- 
stituting emboli;  the  admixture  of  disintegrated  solid  deposits,  and 

*  Op.  cit.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  IIS. 
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purulent  infection  of  the  blood.  Clinical  observation,  however, 
shows  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  endocarditis,  recovery 
takes  place  without  serious  accidents ;  the  symptoms  referable  to 
the  heart,  if  any  were  present,  disappear,  leaving  the  patient  ex- 
posed to  the  evils  arising  from  valvular  lesions  which  may  become 
developed  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote. 


Treatbient  of  Endocarditis. 

The  objects  of  treatment  in  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  not 
in  all  respects  similar.  In  pericarditis,  the  compression  of  the  heart 
by  the  accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  pericardial  sac  is  a  source 
of  distress  and  danger.  To  prevent  this  accumulation,  and  promote 
its  removal,  are  important  therapeutical  ends.  In  endocarditis,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  free  from  all  mechanical  restraint.  In  peri- 
carditis, the  inflammation  is  more  generally  diffused,  and  a  greater 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  muscular  walls,  first  by  excitation,  and 
afterwards  by  paralysis.  In  endocarditis,  the  inflammation  is  seated 
especially  in  the  membrane  connected  with  the  valves  and  orifices, 
where  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  muscular  walls,  and  the  latter 
are  consequently  affected  in  a  less  degree.  In  pericarditis,  the  aim 
of  the  practitioner  is  often  to  avert  impending  death.  In  endocar- 
ditis, there  is  little  fear  of  a  fatal  result.  But  although  the  two 
affections  are  so  dissimilar  in  many  respects,  the  general  principles 
of  management  are  in  a  great  measure  alike  applicable  to  both. 

The  therapeutical  indications  in  the  treatment  of  endocarditis 
relate  mainly  to  the  alterations  to  which  the  membrane  is  exposed, 
and  to  the  products  of  inflammation.  The  objects  are  to  lessen, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  local  effects  of  the  inflammation,  to  aid  in 
restoration  from  these  effects,  and  thus  protect  the  organ  from  the 
remote  consequences  arising  from  incurable  and  progressive  un- 
soundness. These  objects  embrace  measures  having  in  view  abate- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  abridging  its  duration, 
limiting  the  exudation  of  lymph  and  the  precipitation  of  fibrin,  and 
effecting  the  removal  of  solid  deposits.  The  measures  fot  these 
ends  are  those  which  were  involved  in  the  treatment  of  pericarditis, 
viz.,  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  mercurializa- 
tion,  opium,  sedatives,  eliminatives,  and  counter-irritation. 

In  the  employment  of  bloodletting,  the  practitioner  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  indicating  and  contra-indicating  circumstances 
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as  in  other  iDflammations.  Tbis  remedy  is  indicated,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  to  be  carried  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  apparent 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  state  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  its  immediate  effects.  It  is  contra- 
indicated  by  weakness  of  the  circulation,  feebleness  of  constitution, 
anaemia,  and  when,  upon  trial,  want  of  tolerance  of  the  remedy  is 
apparent.  The  indications  are  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  idiopathic  and  rheumatic  pericarditis,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  when  the  disease  is  developed  in  connection  witb  Bright's 
disease.  The  remarks  with  respect  to  this  remedy  in  pericarditis 
are,  in  general,  here  applicable ;  but  the  danger  incident  to  the 
injudicious  employment  of  bloodletting  is  greater  in  pericarditis,  in 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  induce  weakness  and  paralysis 
of  the  heart.  Aside  from  the  effect  of  bloodletting  in  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  inflammatory  action,  it  may  be  useful  by  lessening 
the  labor  which  the  heart  has  to  perform,  and  preventing  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood  within  its  cavities.  Bloodletting  in  endocarditis, 
as  in  other  inflammations,  is  to  be  employed  only  during  the  early 
part  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  called  for  by  the  disease  per  fic,  but 
by  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  disease.  General  or  local 
bloodletting  may  be  employed,  the  latter  when  it  is  not  desired  to 
abstract  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  or  to  withdraw  it  rapidly.  In 
most  instances  the  indications  for  bloodletting  will  be  fulfilled  by 
leeching  or  cupping. 

The  measures  which,  in  conjunction  with  bloodletting,  constitute 
the  antiphlogistic  treatinent,  are  purgation  and  low  diet  Purgative 
remedies  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  depletion  when  circum- 
stances contra-indicate  bloodletting.  The  saline  purgatives  are  best 
suited  for  this  purpose.  Depletion  is  also  effected  indirectly  by 
limiting  the  supply  of  nutriment.  These  measures,  as  well  as 
bloodletting,  are  appropriate  to  the  early  period  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  useless  to  continue  them  after  the 
inflammation  has  continued  sufficiently  long  to  produce  all  the 
immediate  local  efiects  to  which  it  is  likely  to  give  rise.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  from  the  date  of  the  attack,  they  are  not  indi- 
cated more  than,  for  example,  in  the  second  or  exudation  stage  of 
pneumonia. 

Mercury  is  generally  regarded  as  a  highly  important  remedy  in 
endocarditis,  from  its  supposed  power  in  controlling  the  processes 
of  inflammation,  restraining  exudation,  diminishing  the  tendency 
to  the  deposit  of  fibrin,  and  promoting  absorption  of  the  products 
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of  inflammation.  Althougli  its  efficacy  in  these  several  ways  has 
doubtless  been  much  exaggerated,  we  are  not  authorized  to  say 
that  it  is  in  no  degree  useful ;  and  the  evils  or  inconveniences  of 
careful  mercurialization  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  even  a  small 
amount  of  usefulness.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  benefit  to  be  ob- 
tained from  this  remedial  agent  is  secured  by  pushing  it  cautiously 
to  the  extent  of  producing  slight  ptyalism.  It  should  not  be  car- 
ried beyond  this  effect,  nor  continued  after  this  effect  is  induced.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  mercurialization  is  improper  in  this  disease 
under  the  same  circumstances  which  contra-indicate  it  in  pericarditis 
or  other  inflammations. 

The  pain  in  endocarditis  is  rarely  sufficient  to  call  for  opiates. 
But  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  the  apparent  usefulness  of  opium  in 
inflammations  affecting  analogous  structures,  that  it  is  a  useful 
remedy  in  this  disease.  It  is  also  indicated,  as  a  sedative,  when 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  unduly  excited. 

Other  sedatives,  such  as  digitalis,  antimony  in  small  doses,  or 
the  veratrum  viride,  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  reducing  the 
excited  action  of  the  heart.  They  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  weakening  the  heart's  action,  for,  although  there  is  not  so 
much  immediate  danger  from  this  effect  as  in  pericarditis,  it  must 
be  unfavorable  by  preventing  the  completeness  of  the  ventricular 
contractions  and  favoring  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart. 

Eliminative  remedies  are  indicated  in  endocarditis  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  pericarditis,  when 
the  disease  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism  or  with 
Bright's  disease.  The  treatment  in  the  latter  affections  which  is 
most  effective  in  removing  from  the  blood  the  poisonous  principles 
giving  rise  to  local  inflammations  will  prove  most  effectual  in  pre- 
venting the  development  and  the  persistence  of  endocarditis.  The 
remarks  under  this  head  in  connection  with  pericarditis  are  equally 
pertinent  to  the  present  subject,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Certain 
facts  observed  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  experiments  are  interesting 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  eliminative  remedies.  In  about  twelve 
hours  after  the  injection  of  the  lactic  acid  solution  into  the  perito- 
neum, when  the  symptoms  denoting  the  commencement  of  endo- 
carditis became  developed,  if  the  animal  was  freely  purged  or  passed 
a  large  quantity  of  urine,  the  symptoms  all  subsided,  and  renewal 
of  the  injection  was  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  effect. 

Counter-irritants,  viz.,  sinapisms,  blisters,  pustulation  with  croton 
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oil,  and  stimulating  lioimeiits,  are  indicated  \a  the  trealment  of 
endocarditis  as  in  pericarditis,  tbe  only  difference  between  the  two 
auctions  as  regards  tho  application  of  tbeae  remedies  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  in  pericarditis  the  absorption  of  liquid  effusion  may 
be  promoted  by  vesication,  while  in  endocarditis  this  is  not  an 
object  of  treatment. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  endocarditis  from  another  point  of 
view,  viz^  with  I'eferenco  to  the  objects  or  indications  which  are 
presented  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  measures  which 
have  been  mentioned  may  be  recapitulated,  and  some  additional 
points  relating  to  the  management  noticed. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  diaeaae  in  the 
course  of  acute  rlieumatiam,  it  is  an  indication  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent its  development.  Without  discussing  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism, it  is  suHictent  to  say  that  measures  which  eliminate  the 
maleriea  morbi  from  the  blood  are  those  which,  rationally  considered, 
must  prove  most  efficient  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.  These 
remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  endocarditis  in 
cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

At  the  commencement  of  endocarditis,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  disease,  it  is  an  object  of  treatment  to  diminish  the  inteasity 
of  the  inflammation.  This  object  is  important  not  on  account  of 
any  immediate  danger  to  life,  however  intense  the  inflammatios, 
but  in  order  to  limit  its  local  effects,  more  especially  as  regards  tbe 
products  of  exudation.  Tbe  meaua  for  accomplishing  this  object 
are  essentially  those  which  are  regarded  as  useful  at  the  onset  and 
during  the  early  stage  of  infiamtnation  affecting  analogous  strac- 
turea.  They  consist  of  local  or  general  bloodletting  in  certain 
cases,  saline  purgatives,  and  low  diet.  In  pursuing  these  measurw^ 
the  practitioner  is  to  be  guided,  not  by  the  mere  fact  that  endocsr- 
ditis  exists,  but  by  the  associated  circumstances  in  individual  cases, 
giving  due  consideration  to  those  which  may  contra-indicsle  blood- 
letting and  other  modes  of  depletion.  These  measures  are  not  to 
be  employed  or  continued  when  the  inflammation  has  existed  for 
several  days,  the  immediate  local  effects  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess having  then  already  taken  place,  so  far  as  these  are  dependent 
on  tho  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

Assuming  that  mercury  exerts  any  influence  to  limit  inflamma- 
tory exudation,  it  is  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  the  diai>u»e, 
and  the  special  eflects  of  this  remedy  should  be  induced  as  speedily 
as  possible,  discontinuing  it  so  soon  as  these  effects  are  produced. 
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The  solid  deposits  incident  to  endocarditis  having  been  seen  to 
consist,  in  part,  of  coagulated  fibrin  derived  from  the  blood  con- 
tained within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  this  effect  being  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  especially 
when  the  disease  occurs  during  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  it 
is  a  rational  indication  to  endeavor  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  (hyperinosis)  by  therapeutical  measures.  Mercury,  and  alka- 
line remedies  have  been  supposed  to  fulfil  this  indication,  but  their 
efficiency  cannot  be  considered  as  established.  Physiological  ex- 
periments which  show  the  destruction  of  fibrin  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  remedies  exciting  the  func- 
tions of  these  organs  may  not  be  useful  by  reducing  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.* 

It  is  probable  that  more  or  less  of  the  solid  deposits  which  take 
place  in  endocarditis  are  removed  by  absorption.  The  deposits 
beneath  the  endocardial  membrane  can  only  be  removed  in  this 
way.  Those  occurring  on  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  may 
be  removed,  partly  or  entirely,  by  the  friction  of  the  blood  in 
motion.  If  it  be  possible  to  promote  absorption  of  the  products  of 
inflammation  by  remedies,  these  are  obviously  indicated,  inasmuch 
as  the  remote  evils  of  the  disease  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  permanence  of  the  deposits.  Mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium are  considered  as  useful  in  fulfilling  this  indication. 

Pain  in  some  cases,  and  more  frequently  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  call  for  opium.  This  remedy,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is 
useful  in  this,  as  in  other  inflammations,  not  merely  as  a  palliative 
of  suflFering  and  a  sedative,  but  from  a  power  of  controlling,  to 
some  extent,  the  inflammatory  processes.  Other  cardiac  sedatives, 
such  as  digitalis,  antimony,  and  the  veratrum  viride,  are  indicated 
by  excited  action  of  the  heart,  but  they  are  to  be  employed  with 
circumspection,  so  as  not  to  weaken  unduly  the  muscular  power  of 
the  organ. 

It  is  an  important  object  of  treatment  to  prevent  the  persistence 
of  endocarditis  after  it  has  existed  for  several  days,  and  its  intensity 
is  diminished.  Counter-irritant  applications  are  indicated  for  this 
object.  It  is  probable  that  these  exert  more  or  less  effect  in 
hastening  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  inflammation. 

*  Vide  Essay  on  the  Rapidity  and  Extent  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Changes 
in  the  Interior  of  the  Body.  By  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton.  Trans.  New  York  Aca- 
demy of  Med.,  Vol.  II.  Part  III. ;  and  New  York  Monthly  Review  of  Med.  and 
Sorg.  Soienoe,  No.  for  Sept.  1859. 
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Tbo  indications  during  convalescence,  and  subsequently,  are 
essentiallj  the  same  aa  during  and  after  recovery  from  other  in- 
flammations affecting  important  organs.  Avoidance  of  causes 
which  may  reproduce  the  affection  is  important.  The  powers  of 
the  heart  should  not  be  unduly  tasked  by  violent  exercise,  abuse 
of  stimulants,  or  excesses  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
an  amount  of  physical  activity  necessary  to  vigorous  health,  be  un- 
favorable as  regards  the  liability  to  organic  disease.  A  restricted 
diet,  habits  of  inactivity  and  other  measures  calculated  to  enfeeble 
the  system,  are  more  likely  to  hasten  than  postpone  the  develop- 
ment of  structural  lesions.  It  is  injudicious  to  lead  the  patient  to 
anticipate  the  occurrence  of  remote  evils  which  he  may  escape,  and 
against  which,  at  all  events,  he  cannot  be  forearmed  by  being  fore- 
warned. The  moral  effect  of  looking  forward  to  organic  disease  of 
heart  may  prove  unfavorable  to  a  condition  of  mind  and  body 
which  is  not  only  conducive  to  present  comfort,  but  affords,  in 
some  degree,  a  protection  against  the  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  endocarditis, 
two  or  three  practical  points  remain  to  be  noticed.  In  a  pretty 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  inflammation  is  not  intense;  it  is  evi- 
dently subacute,  at  least  as  represented  by  the  symptoms.  These 
are  so  far  from  being  prominent,  that  the  disease  is  habitually  over- 
looked by  those  who  do  not  resort  to  physical  exploration,  and  ita 
occurrence  was  unknown  prior  to  the  application  of  auscultation 
to  the  atudy  of  cardiac  affections.  In  these  cases  the  expedieney 
of  very  active  therapeutical  interference  is  doubtful.  Bloodletting 
and  other  reducing  measures  are  of  questionable  propriety,  and  the 
tendency  to  employ  heroic  remedies,  or  to  push  them  too  far,  in 
view  of  remote  evils,  is  to  be  resisted.  Here,  as  in  other  forma  of 
disease,  as  much  injury  may  be  done  by  excessive  as  by  insufficient 
treatment.  Another  point  relates  to  the  period  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  ceased,  and,  consequently,  the  indications  for  treatment 
having  reference  to  inflammation  are  no  longer  present.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  when  this  period  arrives.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  warn  the  practitioner  against  attaching  undue  import- 
ance to  the  continuance  of  an  endocardial  murmur.  This  will  be 
likely  to  persist,  although  the  inflammation  does  not  continue,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and  generally  ever  afterwards.  The  persistence 
of  the  murmur  is  no  proof  of  inflammation,  and  does  not,  of  itself, 
indicate  the  need  of  therapeutical  measures.  The  symptoms  must 
be  relied  upon  in  determining  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
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during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  period  of  its  cessatiou. 
The  latter  is  declared  by  the  disappearance  of  pain  Or  uneasiness 
in  the  praecordia,  absence  of  febrile  movement,  and  quietude  of  the 
heart's  action.  Finally,  the  importance  of  not  attributing  to  endo- 
carditis the  symptoms  which  may  be  associated  with  an  endocardial 
murmur  in  cases  of  organic  disease  is  to  be  enforced.  I  have  met 
repeatedly  with  instances  of  valvular  lesions  of  long  standing,  in 
which  bloodletting,  low  diet,  mercurialization,  etc.,  had  been  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  combat  existing  inflammation.  It  is  import- 
ant to  avoid  this  error,  since,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  heart,  these  therapeutical  measures  are  injurious. 


MYOCARDITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  constitutes 
the  affection  called  carditis  or  myocarditis.  Treating  of  this  affec- 
tion so  far  as  it  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  physician,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  a  brief  consideration  will  suffice,  without 
any  formal  subdivision  of  the  subject. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  inflammation 
much  less  frequently  than  the  investing  and  lining  membranes  of 
.  the  organ.  But,  according  to  Bokitansky,  inflammation  occurs  in 
this  situation  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed.  As  occurring 
independently  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  myocarditis  is  Ex- 
tremely rare.  A  few  cases  only  are  on  record.  Either  the  peri- 
cardium or  the  endocardium,  or  both  membranes,  are  implicated  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  the  muscular  tissue  is 
found  after  death  to  present  the  evidences  of  inflammation.  The 
inflammation,  probably,  in  most  instances,  extends  from  the  invest- 
ing or  lining  membrane  to  the  muscular  substance;  but  the  latter 
may  be  primarily  affected.  The  inflammation  is  usually  limited  to 
certain  portions  of  the  heart,  and  it  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  ventricle.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  outer  or 
inner  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  or  it  may  extend  throughout  the 
walls,  and  affect  the  colu7nnce  carnece.  The  septum  is  less  liable  to 
be  affected  tjian  the  ventricular  walls. 

If  suppuration  take  place,  pus  is  found  either  in  small  collections, 
forming  abscesses,  or  infiltrated  more  or  less  throughout  the  mus- 
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cular  walla.  When  abscesses  exist,  the  surrounding  parts  present, 
at  the  same  time,  purulent  infiltration.  The  formation  of  absce^ea 
involves  destruction  of  the  muscular  structure  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent.  They  are  usually  formed  in  the  left  ventricle.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Graves,  a  collection  of  two  ounces  of  pus  was  found 
in  the  walls  of  this  veutrlde.  The  muscular  substance  in  the  parta 
infiltrated  is  livid,  softened,  and  more  or  less  disintegrated.  Ah- 
Bcesses  may  discharge  their  contents,  by  perforation,  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  giving  rise  to  acute  pericarditis,  if  the  latter  be  not 
already  present.  Or  they  may  evacuate  into  the  ventricular  cavity, 
in  this  case  giving  rise  to  purulent  infection  of  the  blood.  In  either 
case  a  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  An  abscess  formed  in  the  ventricu- 
lar septum  has  been  known  to  lead  to  communication  between  the 
two  ventricles. 

Another,  and,  according  to  Bokitansky,  a  more  frequent,  termi- 
nation of  myocarditis  ia  induration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  from 
the  deposit  of  lymph  and  the  formation  of  fibroid  tissue.  This 
termination  involves  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance. 

An  ulterior  result  of  myocarditis  is  aneurismal  dilatation  of  tBe 
walla  of  the  heart.  These  are  fully  described  by  Rokitansky,  and 
have  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  Rupture  of  the  heart 
13  an  event  in  some  instances  incidental  to  inflammation  of  the 
cardiac  substance. 

Clinically  considered,  myocarditis  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  endo-pericarditis,  and  its  existence 
ia'not  determinable  during  life.  It  may  sometimes  be  suspected 
when  the  gravity  of  the  cardiac  symptoms  is  out  of  proportion  W 
the  apparent  amount  of  endocardial  or  pericardial  inflammation. 
But  this  statement  is  indefinite.  There  are  no  symptoms  nor  signs 
which  warrant  a  diagnosis  even  approximating  to  positiveneas. 
This  remark  will  apply  also  to  the  very  rare  instances  in  which 
inflammation  is  limited  to  the  muscular  substance,  the  lining  and 
investing  membranes  remaining  unaffected.  There  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  advantage,  practically,  in  dwelling  on  the  subject.  Il  is 
obvious  that  in  proportion  as  myocarditis  is  added  to  endocarditia 
and  pericarditis,  singly  or  conjoined,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the 
heart  will  denote  increased  gravity  of  cardiac  disease,  and  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  augmented.  The  patient  is  also  expoged  to  certain 
accidents  which  have  been  mentioned,   viz.,  rupture,  aneurismil 
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dilatation,  perforation  of  the  inter- ventricular  septum,  and  purulent 
infection  of  the  blood.  The  discovery  of  these,  during  life,  does  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  diagnosis. 

As  regards  the  treatment  both  of  myocarditis  and  its  accidents, 
the  therapeutical  measures  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  any  avail 
are  perhaps  indicated  by  the  symptoms  as  clearly  as  if  the  diagnosis 
were  practicable. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

FUNCTIONAL   DISORDER   OF  THE   HEART. 

Definition,  and  the  different  forms  of  disorder — Pathological  relations  and  causation  of 
functional  disorder — Association  with  plethora,  aneemia,  various  derangements  of  the 
nerrons  system,  dyspepsia,  gout,  etc. — Symptoms  of  functional  disorder — Physical  signs 
furnished  by  percussion,  palpation,  and  auscultation — Diagnosis  of  functional  disorder — 
Prognosis — Treatment. 

By  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is  meant  disturbed  action 
occurring  independently  of  either  inflammatory  or  organic  afiFections. 
These  affections  usually  involve  more  or  less  functional  disorder, 
but  the  latter  often  occurs  when  the  former  are  not  present,  being 
purely  dynamic,  or  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  vital  properties 
of  the  organ.  In  most  instances  the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart 
is  evidently  due  to  morbid  conditions  seated  elsewhere.  It  is 
usually  symptomatic  of  either  blood-changes,  or  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  and,  not  infrequently,  of  both  conjoined.  These 
morbid  conditions,  although  they  are  independent  of  inflammation 
and  structural  lesions,  may,  nevertheless,  be  associated  with  the 
latter.  It  is  a  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  disordered 
function  of  the  heart,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammatory,  and,  more 
especially,  organic  affections,  involves  the  same  morbid  conditions 
which  often  exist  independently  of  these  affections.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical point  which  will  be  again  referred  to.  The  subject  of  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  heart  is  of  great  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  the 
anxiety  which  it  occasions,  and  the  liability  of  confounding  it  with 
organic  disease.  Of  the  persons  who  make  complaint  of  symptoms 
referable  to  the  heart,  a  large  majority  suffer  from  functional  dis- 
order ouly.  But  the  discrimination  of  functional  from  organic 
affections  can  only  be  made  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  The  immense  importance  of  discriminating  cor- 
rectly is  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  structural  lesions 
involve  more  or  less  danger,  while  disorder  of  function,  although 
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often  in  a  high  degree  distressing,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  proves 
serious. 

Functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is  not  always  identical,  but 
presents  certain  varieties  in  diflferent  cases.  In  the  mildest  form  of 
disorder,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  simply  increased  unduly  by 
transient  exciting  causes,  such  as  mental  emotions,  muscular  exer- 
cise, ingestion  of  food  or  stimulants,  etc.  The  organ  is  morbidly 
excitable,  but  its  action  is  not  disturbed  to  an  extent  to  occasion 
great  inconvenience  or  annoyance. 

Persisting  inordinate  action  is  another  form  of  disorder.  I  have 
met  with  several  instances  in  which  the  heart  acted  regularly,  but 
with  abnormal  rapidity  and  force,  irrespective  of  any  exciting 
causes,  the  excited  action  continuing  constantly  for  days,  weeks, 
and  even  months.  The  pulse  in  these  instances  was  uniformly 
frequent — from  110  to  120  per  minute.  The  patients  were  con- 
scious of  an  undue  force  of  impulse  and  intensity  of  the  heart- 
sounds;  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  withdraw  their  attention  from 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  to  overcome  a  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  organic  disease.*  This  is  not  a  frequent  form  of  disorder. 
It  is  observed  in  females  muc^i  oftener  than  in  males,  and  it  is 
sometimes  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and 
protuberance  of  the  eyeballs. 

As  commonly  presented  in  practice,  functional  disorder  occurs 
in  paroxysms,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  hearts  action  is  disturbed. 
Either  with  or  without  an  obvious  exciting  cause,  the  patient  is 
conscious  of  violent  beating  of  the  heart.  The  movements  of  the 
organ,  in  severe  cases,  are  tumultuous  and  extremely  irregular;  the 
systolic  contractions  at  one  instant  following  in  rapid  succession,  at 
another  instant  more  slowly,  and  intermittency  occurring  more  or 
less  frequently.  The  patient  is  painfully  conscious,  not  only  of  the 
morbid  intensity  of  the  action,  but  of  the  rhythmical  disturbance. 
Absolute  repose  is  necessary.  A  feeling  of  impending  death  is 
experienced.  Great  anxiety  and  apprehension  usually  accompany 
the  paroxysms,  especially  at  first.  The  terror  of  the  patient,  in 
fact,  not  infrequently  enhances  considerably  the  disorder.  The 
paroxysms  may  continue  for  a  few  moments  only,  or  for  several 
hours.  Their  severity  varies  much  in  different  cases.  In  mild 
cases,  as  when  they  occur  in  connection  with  hysteria,  the  sense  of 
disturbance  consists  in  fluttering  movements  referred  to  the  praj- 
cordia.    As  regards  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  cases  vary 

1  Case  of  Mrs.  M.,  Private  Records,  vol.  iz.  p.  424. 
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greatly.  They  may  recur  at  short  intervals,  being  easily  provoked 
by  various  exciting  causes,  and  occurring  spontaneously ;  or  they 
may  take  place  at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  The  disturbance 
of  rhythm  in  these  paroxysms  is  sometimes  so  great  that,  to  quote 
the  language  of  personification  used  by  Bouillaud,  the  heart  seems 
to  be  affected  with  a  species  of  insanity  {une  folie  veritahle)^  beating 
at  random,  instead  of  with  that  regular,  definite  purpose  which 
seems  almost  to  involve  a  motive  in  its  healthy  action. 

Another  species  of  paroxysm  is  characterized  by  irregularity 
and  intermissions,  without  increased  force  of  the  heart's  action, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  quite  feeble. 
I  have  observed  these  paroxysms  to  occur  in  a  person  liable  to 
functional  disorder  of  the  heart,  especially  on  exposure  to  cold, 
during  fatigue  from  muscular  exertion,  and  when  the  habitual  time 
of  taking  food  was  delayed.  This  variety  is  even  more  distressing 
than  that  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  characterized  by  violence  of 
the  heart's  action.  The  feeling  of  impending  death  is  rendered 
more  vivid  by  a  tendency  to  syncope. 

Another  paroxysmal  variety  consists  in  a  sudden  momentary 
disturbance,  which  is  either  an  intermission  or  apparently  a  trem- 
bling movement  of  the  heart,  occurring  at  rare  intervals,  or  more 
or  less  frequently.  These  paroxysms,  until  the  mind  becomes 
accustomed  to  them,  inspire  great  terror.  The  patient  feels,  after 
they  have  passed,  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  sudden  death,  and  this 
feeling  often  causes  the  heart  to  beat  rapidly  after  the  paroxysms 
have  ceased.  After  a  time,  patients  become  habituated  to  their 
occurrence,  and  they  occasion  much  less  apprehension.  I  have 
met  repeatedly  with  persons  who  have  been  subject  to  them  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 

These  are  the  varied  forms  under  which  functional  disorder  has 
presented  itself  in  my  own  clinical  experience.  Different  varieties, 
however,  are  frequently  associated  in  the  same  case.  All  the  forms 
are  commonly  embraced  under  the  head  of  palpitation.  They  are 
also  called,  in  distinction  from  inflammations  and  structural  lesions, 
inorganic  affections  of  the  heart.  As  before  remarked,  functional 
disorder,  in  general,  depends  on  morbid  conditions  seated  elsewhere 
than  in  the  heart.  These  causative  conditions  are  by  no  means 
the  same  in  all  cases.  A  correct  appreciation  of  the  pathological 
relations  of  the  disturbed  cardiac  action  in  individual  cases  is 
essential  with  reference  to  appropriate  treatment.  To  these  rela- 
tions attention  will  now  be  directed. 
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Pathological  Relations  and  Causation  op  Functional  Disorder  of 

THE  Heart. 

Of  the  different  morbid  conditions  on  which  functional  disorder 
of  the  heart  is  dependent,  clinical  observation  shows  the  most  im- 
portant to  be  plethora,  anaemia,  derangement  of  the  nervous  system 
induced  by  various  causes,  dyspepsia,  and  the  gouty  diathesis. 

In  the  condition  known  as  plethora,  in  which  the  blood  is  ab- 
normally rich  in  red  globules,  and,  perhaps,  in  excess  as  regards 
quantity,  the  heart  appears  to  be  overtasked  and  over-stimulated, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  morbidly  irritable.  Functional  dis- 
order, thus  induced,  is  characterized  by  violence  of  action,  with  or 
without  disturbance  of  rhythm.  Palpitation  may  be  the  first  symp- 
tom'of  the  plethoric  condition,  which  awakens  the  anxiety  of  the 
patient  respecting  the  state  of  his  health.  His  attention  is  usually 
at  once  concentrated  on  the  heart,  and  he  is  fearful  of  organic  dis- 
ease. Cases  which  fall  under  this  head  are  presented  in  persons 
who  have  altered  their  mode  of  life,  exchanging  habits  of  physical 
activity  for  sedentary  pursuits  or  luxurious  leisure.  Students 
coming  from  the  farm  or  workshop,  men  of  business  retiring  to  live 
in  ease,  and  all  who,  in  addition  to  indolence,  cultivate  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  are  liable,  among  other  evils,  to  suffer  from  functional 
disorder  of  the  heart  incident  to  plethora.  These  cases  are  to  be 
discriminated  from  others  in  which  the  pathological  relations  are 
quite  diflerent,  with  reference  to  the  proper  treatment. 

Cases  of  functional  disorder  are  much  oftener  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  a  condition  the  opposite  of  plethora,  viz.,  anjemia.  It 
is  rare  for  well-marked  anaemia  to  exist  without  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart's  action.  Cases  belonging  to  this  class  occur 
vastly  oftener  among  females  than  males,  anaemia  being  as  infre- 
quent with  the  latter,  as  it  is  common  with  the  former.  Anaemia 
being  produced  by  hemorrhages,  leucorrhcea,  frequent  childbearing, 
prolonged  lactation,  etc.,  the  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  will, 
of  course,  in  individual  cases,  be  referable  to  one  or  more  of  these 
ulterior  pathological  relations,  the  anaemia,  however,  being  the  in- 
tervening causative  condition.  But  the  degree  of  disorder  is  not 
always  proportionate  to  the  anaemia,  being  sometimes  slight  when 
the  anaemic  state  is  marked,  and,  conversely,  severe  in  some  cases 
in  which  the  latter  is  scarcely  appreciable.    Anaemia  giving  rise  to 
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a  multitude  of  morbid  eflfects,  in  addition  to  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action,  more  or  less  of  these  are  associated  with  the  latter. 
Patients  with  functional  disorder  dependent  on  anaemia  will  be 
likely  to  present  as  symptoms,  either  coexisting  or  developed  in 
succession,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  spinal  irritation,  cephalalgia, 
neuralgic  afiFections  in  diflferent  situations,  depression  of  spirits,  etc. 
Of  all  the  associated  morbid  eflfects  of  anaemia,  the  cardiac  disprder 
often  occasions  the  most  annoyance  and  anxiety.  The  fear  of 
organic  disease  and  sudden  death  is  added  to  the  distress  which 
belongs  intrinsically  to  the  disorder.  In  cases  of  marked  anaemia, 
patients  are  frequently  supposed  to  labor  under  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  by  those  who  trust  exclusively  to  symptomatic  phenomena 
in  diagnosis.  The  symptoms,  in  fact,  sometimes  point  strongly  to 
the  existence  of  organic  disease.  Not  infrequently,  palpitation  is 
excited  by  the  slightest  exertion ;  dyspnoea  is  experienced ;  pain 
or  uneasiness  is  referred  to  the  praecordia;  the  countenance  is 
morbid,  and,  occasionally,  the  hydraemic  condition  of  the  blood 
leads  to  oedema  and  anasarca.  I  have  met  with  several  instances 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  advanced  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
were  simulated  by  the  morbid  eflTects  of  anaemia  induced  by  pro- 
longed lactation  and  other  causes.  The  importance  of  a  correct 
diagnosis,  as  regards  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  in  these  cases,  is 
truly  immense. 

Derangement  of  the  nervous  system  is  doubtless  the  immediate 
cause  of  cardiac  disorder  in  cases  of  anaemia.  The  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood  leads  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  through 
the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system.  But  the  latter  may  be 
deranged  and  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  produced  by  various 
causes,  irrespective  of  anaemia.  Cases  of  hysterical  palpitation 
come  under  this  head.  Hysteria  is  frequently,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  associated  with  anaemia.  It  occurs  in  the  plethoric. 
Functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
varied  phenomena  included  under  the  name  of  hysteria.  Disturbed 
action  of  the  heart  is  often  a  prominent  feature  of  the  hysterical 
condition.  Various  morbid  agencies  induce  a  state  of  nervous 
derangement,  of  which  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is  a  dis- 
tressing manifestation.  Venereal  excesses  and  the  solitary  vice  are 
frequent  causes.  In  the  endeavor  to  trace  this  and  other  eflfects  of 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system  to  their  source,  the  practitioner 
should  not  omit  inquiries  as  to  sexual  indulgence  in  the  married, 
for  there  are  persons  who  appear  to  think  that  any  amount  of 
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legitimate  indulgence  is  innocent,  and  when  questioned,  will  con- 
fess to  having  practised  one  or  more  acts  of  coition  daily  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  another  cause  of 
nervous  derangement  giving  rise  to  functional  disorder  of  the  heart. 
This  is  a  tVequent  cause.  Many  persons  are  led  by  their  experience 
to  observe  that  after  an  unusual  indulgence  in  this  luxury,  they  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  palpitation,  and  the  disorder  is  sometimes  re- 
moved by  simply  discontinuing  this  indulgence.  Strong  tea  in 
some  persons  occasions  severe  paroxysms  of  palpitation.  Dr. 
Stokes  has  cited  several  striking  illustrations.^  Strong  coffee 
induces  this  effect  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  peculiarity  of  constitution.  Excessive  mental  exercise 
and  protracted  vigilance  belong  in  this  category ;  and,  more  than 
all,  long  continued  anxiety  or  distress  of  mind.  In  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  functional  disorder  of  the  heart,  it  is 
traceable  to  nervous  derangement  induced  by  mental  causes.  Per- 
sons are  especially  prone  to  this  disorder  who  are  so  constituted 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  they 
are  constantly  anxious  and  worried.  In  persons  not  thus  unhappily 
constituted,  the  disorder  may  originate  in  the  severe  afllictions, 
calamities,  and  disappointments  to  which  human  life  is  exposed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  inducing  that  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system  which  leads  to  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  mental 
depression  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom.  The  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  organic  disease  is  often  with  great  difficuly  re- 
moved. The  patient  sometimes  persists  in  this  conviction  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  physician.  His  attention  is 
occupied  much  of  the  time  in  watching  the  action  of  the  heart. 
He  acquires  the  habit  of  feeling  the  pulse  or  the  beating  in  the 
prsecordial  region.  He  lives  in  daily  apprehension  of  sudden  death. 
This  truly  pitiable  condition  tends,  in  no  small  degree,  to  aggravate 
the  nervous  derangement,  and  thus  reacts  on  the  cardiac  disorder. 
Every  one  who  has  been  brought  much  into  contact  with  students 
of  medicine,  must  have  been  led  to  remark  the  frequency  with 
which  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  affected  with  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  study  of  the  diseases  of  this  organ  tends  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  excite  their  fears,  if,  from  any  cause  or  com- 
bination of  causes,  functional  disorder  is  produced ;  and  the  dread 

*  Dr.  Stokes  devotes  a  section  to  "  Disturbanoe  of  the  heart  caused  bj  the  use  of 
tea."     Vide  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  Am.  ed.,  p.  633. 
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of  these  diseases  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be  alone  sufficient  to 
induce  disturbed  action  of  the  organ.  A  fixed  belief  that  the  heart 
is  diseased  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  delusions  incident  to 
melancholia  and  hypochondriasis. 

Disorder  of  the  heart  ofken  accompanies  dyspeptic  ailments.  It 
appears  to  be  produced  through  the  sympathetic  relations  existing 
between  the  heart  and  stomach.  Paroxysms  of  palpitation  are  fre- 
quently referable  to  a  fit  of  indigestion.  The  latter  may  be  the 
immediate  determining  cause  in  cases  in  which  the  disorder  involves 
other  causative  conditions  than  dyspepsia.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  in 
fact,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  proceed  from  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  induced  especially  by  mental  distress  or  anxiety; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  under  these  circumstances,  to  what  extent 
the  cardiac  disorder  is  dependent  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach.  Dyspeptics  who  suffer  from  disturbed  action  of  the  heart 
are  apt  to  insist  perseveringly  on  the  existence  of  organic  disease, 
and  to  cherish  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  They  fall  into  the 
baneful  habit  of  watching  the  action  of  the  heart  by  placing  the 
hand  over  the  praecordia  or  on  the  pulse,  and  listening,  at  night,  to 
the  cardiac  sounds.  Under  these  circumstances  they  find  evidence 
of  disorder,  because  the  anxious  expectation  of  finding  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  produce  it. 

The  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach,  when  other  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  not  present,  seems  often  to  produce  or. increase  car- 
diac disorder.  This  may  be  owing  to  mechanical  pressure  upon 
the  heart.  Patients  sufiering  under  paroxysms  of  palpitation  fre- 
quently make  voluntary  effi:)rts  to  expel  wind  from  the  stomach 
by  belching,  and  express  relief  when  they  succeed  in  these  efforts. 
Carminative  remedies,  in  many  instances,  are  useful  in  this  way. 
Gastric  distension,  in  many  cases  of  hysteria,  aggravates  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  heart. 

The  gouty  diathesis  involves  a  liability  to  functional  disorder  of 
the  heart.  Paroxysms  are  apt  to  precede  other  manifestations  of 
this  diathesis,  occurring  before  any  afiection  of  the  joints  takes 
place,  and  perhaps  ceasing  to  recur  after  the  latter  becomes  esta- 
blished. Palpitation  is  sometimes  a  premonition  of  an  approaching 
fit  of  gout.  It  may  occur  also  in  the  intervals  between  the  gouty 
affections.  The  disorder,  in  persons  subject  to  gout,  may  be  due  to 
other  morbid  conditions — for  example,  plethora ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  the  relations  often  observed  to  exist  between 
the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  and  the  arthritic  attacks,  that  the 
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former  arises  from  the  accumulation  in^  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
agent — supposed  to  be  lithic  acid — which  gives  rise  to  the  latter. 
This  view  of  the  pathology  has  an  obvious  practical  bearing  on  the 
management. 

Other  pathological  relations  of  functional  disorder  of  the  heart 
have  been  noticed  by  clinical  observers.  It  occurs  during  conva- 
lescence from  fevers.  Persons  affected  with  deformities  of  the  chest 
seem  to  be  more  liable  to  it.  Corrigan  and  Forget  have  noticed 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  young  persons  when  growth  is  unusually 
rapid.  It  is,  apparently,  sometimes  induced  by  excessive  muscular 
exercise.  An  abnormally  small  size  of  the  heart  has  been  supposed 
to  contribute  to  its  production.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  when 
developed  under  these  and  other  circumstances  which  might  be 
added,  the  immediate  causative  conditions  are  included  under  the 
several  classes  which  have  been  noticed,  consisting  of  abnormal 
changes  pertaining  to  the  blood,  or  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system  induced  by  various  morbid  agencies,  or  disturbing  influ- 
ences, transmitted,  by  sympathy,  from  other  organs. 


Symptoms  op  Functional  Disorder  op  the  Heart. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  in  cases  of  functional  disorder 
differ  materially  according  to  the  various  pathological  relations  in 
which  it  is  presented  in  practice.  Associated  with  plethora,  it  is 
accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  vascular  fulness,  such  as  a 
strong  pulse,  a  flushed  face,  cephalalgia  from  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  frequently  obesity,  etc.  In  connection  with 
ansemia,  the  attendant  phenomena  indicate  feebleness  of  the  circu- 
lation; the  lips  are  pallid,  the  pulse  small  and  quick,  the  extremi- 
ties cold,  etc.  Dependent  on  certain  derangements  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  forms,  in  some  cases,  one  of  the  multifarious  elements  of 
hysteria;  in  other  cases,  hypochondriasis,  melancholia,  and  other 
symptoms  referable  to  this  system,  are  prominent.  As  incidental 
to  dyspepsia,  it  is  conjoined  with  notable  disorder  of  the  digestive 
functions.  Occurring  in  persons  subject  to  gout,  it  is  either  com- 
bined or  alternates  with  the  varied  ailments  incident  to  this  diathe- 
sis. These  diversified  phenomena  are  not  properly  symptoms  of 
the  cardiac  disorder,  but  pertain  to  the  different  morbid  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  it.  And,  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  functional 
disorder  of  the  heart  is  merely  a  symptom  of  these  morbid  condi- 
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tions,  and  not  entitled  strictly  to  be  considered  as  a  cardiac  affection. 
There  are  certain  points,  however,  pertaining  to  symptomatology, 
which  are  of  importance  in  discriminating  functional  disorder  from 
organic  disease.  These  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  diagnosis. 


Physical  Signs  of  Functional  Disorder  of  the  Hxart. 

Physical  exploration  will  be  seen  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
diagnosis  to  be  of  immense  value  in  cases  of  functional  disorder  of 
the  heart,  as  showing  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  inflammatory  and 
organic  affectiona  The  information  which  it  affords  is  not  leas 
positive  than  if  there  were  certain  signs  characteristic  of  functional 
disorder.  The  results  of  physical  exploration  are,  in  fact,  to  be 
considered  under  a  twofold  aspect,  viz.,^rs^,  as  to  the  absence  of 
abnormal  phenomena  which  denote  structural  changes ;  and,  seamif 
as  to  the  presence  of  the  normal  phenomena  denoting  soundness  of 
the  organ.  In  the  latter  point  of  view  the  evidence  is  positive,  in 
the  former  it  is  negative.  It  is  of  use,  practically,  to  keep  this 
distinction  in  mind.  In  exploring  the  chest,  the  practitioner  has 
always  two  objects  in  view.  One  object  is  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  well-established  signs  of  disease  are  either  present  or  want- 
ing ;  another  object  is  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
healthy  signs.  To  illustrate  this  distinction,  if  solidification  of  lung 
be  suspected,  auscultation  is  practised  in  order  to  discover  the  re- 
spiratory sign  of  solidification,  viz.,  the  bronchial  respiration.  Now, 
every  practical  auscultator  knows  that  the  lung  may  be  solidified, 
and  yet  this  sign  of  solidification  be  wanting.  The  evidence  against 
solidification,  therefore,  is  not  complete  when  it  is  found  that  this 
sign  is  absent.  But  let  it  be  ascertained  that,  in  place  of  a  bronchial 
respiration,  the  normal  respiratory  murmur  continues,  here  is  proof 
positive  of  the  non-existence  of  solidification.  This  principle  will 
be  found  to  apply  to  the  employment  of  physical  exploration  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  certain  symptoms  referable  to  the 
heart  proceed  from  organic  disease  or  merely  functional  disorder. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  exploration,  percussfon,  palpation,  and 
auscultation  furnish  important  information  in  cases  of  functional 
disorder. 

By  percussion  it  is  ascertained  that  the  heart  is  not  enlarged. 
Functional  disorder,  it  is  true,  may  coexist  with  cardiac  enlarge- 
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ment,  the  combination  being  due  merely  to  coincidence.  It  does 
not  follow  because  the  heart  is  found  to  be  enlarged  and  other 
lesions  of  structure  are  present,  that  functional  disorder,  irrespective 
of  the  organic  disease,  does  not  exist.  But  absence  of  enlargement 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  disorder  is  purely  functional ;  for 
clinical  experience  teaches  that  in  cases  of  disturbed  action  of  the 
heart  arising  from  organic  disease,  the  latter  generally  has  induced 
enlargement  of  the  organ.  Percussion,  therefore,  is  of  great  utility 
in  the  discrimination  of  functional  disorder  from  affections  involv- 
ing lesions  of  structure. 

The  abnormal  force  of  the  heart's  action  is  ascertained  by  palpa- 
tion. The  impulsion  in  severe  paroxysms  of  palpitation  is  often 
violent ;  the  whole  pra^cordia  is  agitated ;  the  organ  seems  to  strike 
a  forcible  blow  against  the  thoracic  walls.  The  irregularity  of  the 
movements  of  the  organ  is  also  appreciated  by  the  hand.  These 
are  merely  signs  of  increased  and  disturbed  actimi  due  to  morbid 
excitement  of  the  heart.  They  do  not  indicate  the  augmented  power 
of  the  organ,  which  characterizes  hypertrophy.  The  impulse  in 
hypertrophy  denotes  strength  rather  than  force ;  it  is  not  quick  and 
violent,  but  sluggish  and  strong ;  it  does  not  give  the  sensation  of 
a  shock  or  blow,  but  it  causes  a  gradual  and  powerful  heaving  of 
the  prsBcordia.  The  characters  obtained  by  palpation,  which  dis- 
tinguish functional  excitement  of  the  heart  from  enlargement  by 
hypertrophy,  are  sufficiently  well-marked,  and  have  been  mentioned 
already  in  treating  of  the  latter.*  The  discrimination,  however, 
does  not  rest  on  this  distinction,  for  the  fact  that  enlargement  exists, 
in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  is  determined  by  the  coexistence  of  other 
signs.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  functional  disorder  de- 
pendent on  some  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it 
independently  of  organic  disease,  may  be  associated  with  hyper- 
trophy, and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  excited  action  due  to 
the  former,  and  the  increased  power  due  to  the  latter,  are  combined. 

Palpation  shows,  in  cases  of  functional  disorder  exclusive  of 
organic  disease,  that  the  point  of  apex-beat  is  in  its  normal  situation ; 
not  elevated  as  in  pericarditis  with  effusion,  nor  lowered  and  carried 
to  the  left  as  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Purring  tremor,  or  thrill,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  perceived  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  purely  functional  disorder.  This  must 
be  extremely  rare.  Well-marked  thrill  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  combined  with  valvular 

1  Tide  Chapter  I.  p.  51. 
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lesions.  Auscultation  furnishes  important  information, ^rsf,  nega- 
tively, by  showing  the  absence  of  adventitious  sounds  indicative  of 
valvular  lesions,  and,  second^  positively,  by  showing  that  the  natural 
sounds  preserve  their  essential  characters  and  normal  relations  to 
each  other. 

As  regards  adventitious  sounds,  the  question  arises,  may  not  an 
endocardial  murmur  be  produced  by  functional  disoixier  alone?  It 
is  supposed  that  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  sometimes  occurs  in 
paroxysms  of  palpitation,  in  consequence  of  spasmodic  action  of  the 
papillary  muscles  connected  with  the  mitral  valve,  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  latter  sufficiently  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
regurgitation  irrespective  of  any  valvular  lesions.  Without  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  this  occurrence,  it  must  be  extremely  rare, 
and  a  murmur  thus  produced  is  necessarily  either  intermittent  or 
of  a  transient  duration.  A  murmur  referable  to  the  mitral  orifice, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  proceeds  from  physical  changes, 
although  these  may  be  trivial  as  regards  any  immediate  effects; 
and  if  the  murmur  be  persistent,  it  certainly  denotes  lesions,  either 
innocuous  or  otherwise.  At  the  arterial  orifices,  viz.,  the  pulmonic 
and  aortic,  a  murmur  is  often  present  in  connection  with  functional 
disorder  of  the  heart,  when  there  are  no  valvular  lesions  in  these 
situations.  This  murmur  is  therefore  inorganic,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
The  very  frequent  association  of  functional  disorder  with  anaemia, 
accounts  for  the  frequency  of  the  murmur.  May  not  the  murmur 
in  some  instances  be  dynamic,  i.  c,  due  to  the  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  without  involving  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood?  The 
affirmative  is  not  improbable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  in- 
quiry positively,  and  practically  it  is  not  very  important  to  do  so. 
The  question  to  be  settled,  clinically,  in  individual  cases  is,  whether 
a  murmur  referable  to  the  aortic  or  pulmonic  orifice,  coexisting 
with  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  be  organic  or  inorganic.  The 
points  involved  in  the  discrimination  of  organic  and  inorganic 
murmurs  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.'  These 
points  may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated.  An  inorganic  murmur  is 
always  systolic,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  rough  in  quality.  As- 
suming that  it  is  produced  at  the  arterial  orifices,  and  therefore 
seated  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  aorta  or 
pulmonic  artery,  cither  or  both ;  if  the  latter,  this  fact  renders  its 
inorganic  character  almost  certain,  provided  congenital  valvular 

»  Chapter  IV.  p.  202. 
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lesions  are  excluded.  An  arterial  murmur  is  heard  over  tlie  caro- 
tids, and  perhaps  over  other  large  arteries  which  are  accessible.* 
Venous  hum  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  especially  on  the  right  side, 
coexists  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  The  murmur  is  usually 
feeble,  and  variable  in  intensity;  it  is  often  intermittent.  The  pal- 
pable evidences  of  anaemia  are  usually  present,  and  it  occurs  much 
oftener  in  females  than  in  males.  An  organic  murmur,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  diastolic,  or  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs 
may  be  combined.  It  is  often  rough  or  musical.  It  is  refierable  to 
the  aortic  orifice,  if  not  to  the  mitral,  unless  it  be  dependent  on 
congenital  valvular  lesions.  If  not  propagated  into  the  carotids, 
murmur  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  arterial  trunks,  may  be  want- 
ing. Venous  hum  may  not  coexist.  The  murmur  is  persistent 
and  less  fluctuating  as  regards  intensity.  Ansemia  is  often  not 
apparent. 

Attention  to  these  differential  points  will  generally  enable  the 
practitioner  to  discriminate  correctly  between  an  organic  and  in- 
organic murmur ;  but  this  discrimination,  practically,  with  reference 
to  the  question,  whether  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  be  due  purely 
to  functional  disorder,  or  not,  is  of  less  importance  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed.  The  disturbance  is  probably  dependent  on 
functional  disorder,  whether  an  existing  murmur  be  organic  or 
inorganic,  if  the  heart  be  not  enlarged.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  valvular  lesions  do  not  give  rise  to  notable  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action  prior  to  more  or  less  enlargement.  Hence,  cardiac 
disorder  in  a  marked  degree,  when  valvular  lesions  exist,  is  attri- 
butable to  abnormal  conditions  which  are  independent  of  the  latter. 
The  fact  already  repeated  more  than  once  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  causes  of  functional  disorder  may  be  superadded  to  organic 
disease ;  in  other  words,  that  structural  lesions  do  not  render  the 
heart  exempt  from  the  liability  to  become  functionally  disordered 
in  consequence  of  the  same  causes  which  occasion  disturbance  of 
its  action  when  it  is  structurally  sound. 

The  heart-sounds  in  cases  of  functional  disorder,  preserve  essen- 
tially their  normal  characters.  They  are,  however,  intensified  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  force  of  the  heart's  action.  Their  in- 
tensity is  often  such  that  they  are  perceived  by  the  patient  with 
great  distinctness,  especially  at  night.  The  beating  of  tlie  heart 
is  sometimes  distinguished  by  others  at  some  distance  from  the 

*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  arterial  mnrmor  may  be  produced  simpl j*  by 
pressure  over  the  arteiy  with  the  stethoecope. 
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chest.  The  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  is  in  some  cases 
unusually  developed,  owing  to  the  abnormal  force  and  quickness 
of  the  systolic  contractions,  and  it  may  predominate  over  the  ele- 
ment of  impulsion,  rendering  this  sound  short  and  valvular  in 
quality  like  the  second  sound.  The  predominance  of  the  valvular 
element  of  the  first  sound  may  thus  occur  in  opposite  conditions  .as 
respects  the  muscular  action  of  the  heart,  viz.,  \^hen  it  is  enfeebled, 
and  when  it  is  excited.  The  first  sound,  more  than  the  second,  is 
affected  in  its  intensity,  by  the  vital  condition  of  the  heart.  It  is 
relatively  weakened,  and  may  be  suppressed  when  the  muscular 
power  of  the  organ  is  greatly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
becomes  the  accentuated  sound  at  the  base,  and  at  points  removed 
from  the  praecordial  regions,  when  the  muscular  action  is  increased 
by  morbid  excitement.  The  integrity  of  the  heart-sounds;  the 
normal  relative  intensity  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  second  soand| 
and  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  elements  of  the  first  sound,  constitute 
important  evidence,  in  cases  of  disturbed  action  of  the  hearty  that 
the  latter  is  due  to  simply  functional  disorder. 

The  apex-beat,  or  systolic  sound  of  the  heart,  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  a  ringing  intonation  called  by  Laennec  cliquement 
meialUquey  or  metallic  tinnitus.  This  is  occasionally  observed  to  some 
extent,  in  health,  especially  in  young  persons,  even  when  the  heart  is 
tranquil.  It  is,  however,  in  general,  a  sign  of  excited  action  of  the 
organ.  It  may  be  imitated  by  making  light  percussion  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  the  palmar  surface  being  applied  over  the  ear.  Hope 
explains  the  production  of  this  metallic  ringing  sound  by  supposing 
that  "the  heart  in  gliding  forwards  and  upwards  during  its  s)^stole 
strikes  with  its  apex  against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  fifth  rib,  and 
thus  creates  an  accidental  sound,  attended  by  cliqveiis  when  the 
blow  is  smart."  He  adds:  "It  may  be  prevented  at  pleasure  by 
pressing  the  edge  of  the  stethoscope  or  anything  else  into  the  inter- 
costal space  by  which  that  space  is  put,  internally,  on  the  same 
plane  or  the  rib  over  which  the  heart  then  glides  without  catching." 
If  this  be  the  correct  explanation,  inasmuch  as  the  heart  does  not 
move  upwards  and  forwards  during  its  systole,  the  sound  must  be 
due  to  the  apex  impinging  against  the  upper  margin  of  the  sixth, 
rather  than  the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib,  that  is,  assuming  the 
point  of  apex-beat  to  be  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  as  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  persons.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  clinical 
observation  shows  that  the  sign  occurs  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  abnormally  quick  and  forcible,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
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movemeDts  of  the  apex  against  the  thoracic  walls,  can  hardly  be 

doubted.    It  may  occur  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  but  it  is  more  apt 

to  be  developed  in  connection  with  merely  functional  disorder,  and 

it  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  significant  of  the  latter.     It  was 

stated  by  Hope,  that  he  never  found  it  to  occur  in  any  but  the 

meagre.    It  occurs  certainly  very  seldom  in  persons  whose  chests 

are  thickly  covered  with  muscle  or  fat.    Tympanitic  distension  of 

the  stomach  contributes  to  the  intensity  and  clearness  of  the  sound, 

and  it  may  occur  only  under  this  condition.    In  a  case  observed  by 

Dr.  Walshe  the  sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be  a  source  of  alarm  to  the 

patient.    Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  and  justly,  that  it  is  more  common 

in  cases  in  which  the  heart  acts  with  great  force  combined  with 

regularity  of  action,  than  in  the  irregularly  acting  hearts.    As  a 

physical  sign,  tinnitus  is  not  of  much  practical  value,  since  it  may 

occur  when  the  heart  is  excited,  and,  under  circumstances,  when  it 

is  tranquil,  in  health,  and  since  it  occurs  in  cases  of  enlargement 

as  well  as  of  merely  functional  disorder,  although  more  frequently 

in  the  latter.    It  is  perhaps  important  to  warn  the  inexperienced 

auscultator  not  to  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  significance  as  a  morbid 

sound  to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 


Diagnosis  op  Functional  Disorder  of  the  Heart. 

The  diagnosis  of  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  involves  in  all 
cases  the  question  whether  organic  disease  be  or  be  not  present. 
The  symptomatic  phenomena  referable  to  the  heart  are  sufficiently 
explicit  as  to  their  source.  The  patient,  as  well  as  the  physician, 
is  able  at  once  to  determine  their  cardiac  origin.  But  whether 
these  phenomena  proceed  merely  from  disturbed  action,  or  are  due 
to  a  structural  affection,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  question 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  If  there  be  only  functional 
disorder,  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  positive  assurances 
of  the  absence  of  danger,  and  in  holding  out  confident  expectations 
of  recovery.  If  organic  disease  be  present,  such  assurances  and 
expectations  are  not  admissible.  An  intelligent  patient  is  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  difterence  between  organic  disease  and  func- 
tional disorder  to  appreciate  its  great  importance ;  and  he  anxiously 
appeals  to  the  physician  for  positive  information  with  respect  to 
this  point.  The  ability  to  say  positively  that  organic  disease  does 
not  exist,  often  enables  the  physician  to  exert  a  moral  influence  of 
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no  mean  value  upon  the  continuance  of  the  malady,  as  well  as  in 
rendering  it  more  supportable.  Errors  in  diagnosis  are  quite 
common.  Instances  have  repeatedly  come  under  my  observation 
in  which  patients  suflFering  only  from  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
having  been  told  that  they  were  affected  with  organic  disease,  have 
lived  for  months  or  years  under  a  sense  of  danger  of  sudden  death, 
a  condition  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  symp- 
toms connected  with  structural  lesions  to  be  imputed  to  merely 
functional  disorder.  The  latter  error,  although  less  unfortunate  as 
regards  its  consequences  than  the  former,  sometimes  leads  to  evil 
results.  If  the  physician  be  not  confident  in  his  ability  to  decide 
as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  organic  disease,  but  is 
sufficiently  prudent  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  conclusion,  he 
loses  the  advantage  which  he  might  avail  himself  of,  assuming  the 
affection  to  be  merely  functional,  and  the  patient  naturally  con- 
strues his  reserve  or  indecision  into  an  unfavorable  opinion.  In 
short,  there  are  few  problems  in  clinical  medicine  more  important 
than  that  which  calls  for  a  decision  as  to  the  existence  of  a  purely 
functional  disorder  of  the  heart,  or  an  organic  affection;  and -this 
problem  cannot  fail  to  present  itself  very  frequently  in  medical 
practice.  Cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  are  not  infrequent, 
and  cases  of  merely  functional  disorder  are  exceedingly  common. 
The  importance  of  the  diagnosis  must  be  felt  almost  daily  by  the 
reflecting  and  conscientious  practitioner. 

But  the  diagnosis  involves  more  than  the  question  whether 
disease  be  or  be  not  present.  Functional  disorder  may  be  super- 
added to  organic  disease.  The  latter  may  exist,  but  not  to  an 
extent  to  occasion  immediate  inconvenience  or  danger,  the  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  being  due  to  disturbed  action  arising  from 
morbid  conditions,  independently  of  the  structural  lesions  which 
happen  to  coexist.  The  fact  that  functional  disorder  and  organic 
disease  may  be  associated,  and  the  former  not  dependent  on  the 
latter,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Ilence,  it  is  not  enough  to  decide 
that  organic  disease  is  present;  the  question  then  arises.  Is  this 
organic  disease  the  source  of  all  the  symptomatic  phenomena  refer- 
able to  the  heart,  or  are  they  not  due,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  functional  disorder  dependent  on  morbid  conditions  which  have 
no  connection  with  the  cardiac  lesions?  This  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  cases  of  disturbed 
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action  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  evidence  of  organic  disease  is 
found  to  coexist. 

The  objects  in  diagnosis,  then,  are,  first^  to  determine  whether 
organic  disease  be  or  be  not  present;  and,  second^  if  organic  disease 
be  present,  to  determine  whether  superadded  functional  disorder  be 
not  the  source  of  more  or  less  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena 
referable  to  the  heart. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  separately  or  combined, 
cannot  afford  positive  evidence  in  any  case  that  cardiac  disorder  is 
purely  functional.  Yet  there  are  several  points  pertaining  to  the 
symptomatology,  exclusive  of  physical  signs,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  functional  disorder  rather 
than  of  organic  disease.  These  points  are  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  mental  condition  is  of  some  importance  in  a  diagnostic  point 
of  view.  Functional  disorder  generally  occasions,  in  a  marked 
degree,  anxiety  and  apprehension.  The  patient  is  often  much  agi- 
tated by  the  idea  of  an  examination,  and  awaits  the  result  with  fear 
and  trembling.  It  is  not  infrequently  difficult  to  convince  him 
that  he  has  not  an  organic  affection,  and  he  sometimes  solicits  re- 
peated examinations  lest  something  may  have  been  overlooked. 
On  the  contrary,  patients  affected  with  organic  disease  are  often,  in 
a  marked  degree,  apathetic  on  the  subject.  They  are  inclined  to 
think  that  their  ailments  proceed  from  some  other  organ  than  the 
heart,  for  example,  the  liver  or  the  stomach.  They  generally  bear 
being  told  that  the  heart  is  unsound,  without  emotion,  and  fre- 
quently with  apparent  indifference.  The  contrast  in  the  state  of 
the  mind  with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  organic  disease,  is  very  striking. 

The  symptoms  due  to  disordered  action  of  the  heart  from  organic 
disease,  viz.,  palpitation,  irregularity,  intermittency,  etc.,  occasion, 
as  a  rule,  far  less  inconvenience  than  when  similar  symptoms  arise 
from  merely  functional  disorder.  It  is  surprising,  in  some  cases,  to 
what  extent  the  action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed  in  connection  with 
structural  lesions,  without  the  patient  apparently  being  conscious 
of  it.  Power  of  impulse  suflScient  to  raise  the  prsscordia,  and  jar 
the  whole  body,  is  sometimes  unnoticed.  Irregular  and  intermit- 
tent action  does  not  excite  fear  of  sudden  death.  It  is  otherwise 
with  cases  of  functional  disorder.  Palpitation,  in  these  cases,  causes 
great  distress ;  and  rhythmical  disturbance  produces  fear  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  suspended,  and  a  feeling  of  impending 
27 
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dissolution.  The  positive  suffering  from  symptoms  referable  to  the 
heart,  and  the  mental  condition,  furnish  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  merely  functional  disorder. 

The  paroxysmal  character  of  functional  disorder,  and  the  com- 
plete exemption,  at  certain  periods,  from  cardiac  disturbance,  are 
important  diagnostic  points.  Structural  lesions,  being  permanent, 
if  they  are  sufficient  to  occasion  much  obstruction  or  regurgitation, 
or  both,  induce,  at  length,  certain  symptoms  which  are  constant, 
such  as  feebleness,  irregularity  and  intermittency  of  the  pulse,  dys- 
pnoea on  exercise,  etc.  Functional  disorder,  on  the  other  hand, 
occurs,  generally,  in  well-marked  paroxysms,  and  after  these  have 
ceased,  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  natural,  and  there  are  no 
symptoms  referable  to  this  organ  habitually  present.  A  patient 
who  is  able,  at  any  time,  to  take  active  exercise  without  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  heart,  or  dyspnoea,  may  be  presumed  to  be  free  from 
organic  disease.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  statements  of 
patients  with  respect  to  this  point,  for  persons  aflFected  with  organic 
disease  are  often  unconscious  of  these  effects  of  exercise,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  apparent  to  others.  Persons  liable  to  functional 
disorder  often  are  not  only  able  to  engage,  without  discomfort,  in 
pursuits  requiring  great  muscular  exertion,  but  they  are  less  likely, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  suflFer  from  cardiac  disturbance.  The 
obvious  benefit  of  active  exercise  thus  becomes,  in  some  measure, 
diagnostic.  But  the  want  of  ability  to  take  active  exercise  is  by 
no  means  proof  that  organic  disease  exists,  for  in'  some  cases  of 
functional  disorder  associated  with  anaemia,  slight  exertion  may  in- 
duce palpitation,  dyspnoea,  etc. 

Certain  symptomatic  events  belong  especially  to  the  clinical 
history  of  organic  affections,  and  not  to  that  of  functional  disorder. 
Thus,  general  dropsy  very  rarely  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
latter.  This  is  true  of  lividity,  haemoptysis,  paralysis  from  em- 
bolia,  etc.  These  events  point  to  the  existence  of  organic  disease, 
but  their  absence  does  not  prove  that  merely  functional  disorder 
exists,  for  they  by  no  means  accompany  invariably  structural 
lesions. 

It  has  been  seen  that  functional  disorder  has  certain  pathological 
relations.  The  presence  of  the  morbid  conditions  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  apt  to  occur,  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
diagnosis.  Thus,  cardiac  disturbance  is  presumably  functional,  if 
it  be  connected  with  plethora,  anaemia,  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system  from  excessive  venery,  mental  anxiety,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
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etc,  dyspepsia  or  gout.  On  the  other  hand,  organio  disease,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  originates  in  acute  rheumatism.  Hence, 
if  a  patient  have  never  had  the  latter  affection,  the  fact  increases 
the  chances  that  the  cardiac  disorder  is  merely  functional. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered.  Functional  disorder 
occurs  especially  in  the  young,  or  between  the  age  of  puberty  and 
middle  life.  Organic  disease  is  oftener  presented  during  or  after 
the  middle  period  of  life.  Functional  disorder  is  oftener  met  with 
in  females  than  in  males;  the  reverse  being  true  of  organic  disease. 
Organic  disease  occurs  more  frequently  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  society,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather;  functional  disorder  is  more  common  among  the  sedentary 
and  luxurious. 

Disturbed  action  from  functional  disorder  is  apt  to  occur  espe- 
cially at  night,  probably  because  the  mind  of  the  patient  being 
abstracted  from  outward  objects,  the  attention  is  more  likely  at 
this  time  to  be  directed  to  the  heart,  or  his  thoughts  are  more  con- 
centrated on  himself.  Persons  with  organic  disease  experience 
more  inconvenience  during  the  day-time,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
causes  which  excite  the  circulation,  such  as  exercise.  Disturbance 
of  the  heart's  action  beyond  that  which  is  habitual,  in  persons 
aflfected  with  organic  disease,  is  generally  proportionate  to  obvious 
exciting  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  heart  in 
cases  of  functional  disorder  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  appre- 
ciable causes;  a  sudden  start,  for  example,  sometimes  occasions 
violent  palpitation.  Severe  paroxysms  of  functional  disorder  often 
are  not  attributable  to  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 

The  foregoing  points  are  to  be  considered  in  the  discrimination  of 
functional  disorder  from  organic  disease;  but,  singly  or  collectively, 
they  are  never  sufficiently  diagnostic  to  warrant  a  decision  that 
organic  disease  is  not  present.  A  positive  diagnosis  demands  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  physical  exploration.  The  latter 
affords  the  readiest  as  well  as  the  only  sure  way  of  coming  to  a 
decision.  The  employment  of  physical  exploration  in  cases  of 
merely  functional  disorder  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  (if  this 
expression  may  be  allowed),  as  well  as  useful,  of  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  this  method  of  examination.  A  few  moments  often 
suffice  to  decide  that  the  heart  is  free  from  structural  lesions;  and, 
reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion,  that  the  symptoms  referable  to  the 
heart  are  consequently  due  to  functional  disorder  only. 

In  excluding  organic  disease,  the  absence  of  physical  signs  refer- 
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able  to  structural  lesions  is  to  be  ascertained.  Is  the  lieart  enlarged? 
Tbia  is  to  be  determined  by  defining  tbe  boundaries  of  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  cardiac  regions  by  means  which  have  been  fully 
considered  in  Chapter  I^  and  by  ascertaining  that  the  point  of  apex- 
beat  ia  within  the  range  of  healthy  variations.  Does  auscultation 
fail  in  detecting  ailveotitious  sounds  or  murmurs?  This  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  valvular  lesions 
do  not  exist.  Are  murmurs  discovered?  Then  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  they  are  organia  or  inorganic.  The  differential 
points  involved  in  this  discrimination  have  been  mentioned  in 
another  division  of  this  chapter.  The  exclusion  of  organic  disease 
is  rendered  more  positive  by  ascertaining,  not  only  the  absence  of 
the  physical  signs  denoting  structural  lesions,  but  the  normal 
character  and  relations,  in  all  essential  particulars,  of  the  heart- 
sounds.  These  arc  to  be  observed  in  different  situations,  the  aaa- 
eultator  interrogating,  successively,  the  aortic,  pulmonic,  mitral,  and 
tricuspid  valves,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

But  let  it  be  assumed  that  organic  disease  is  not  excluded;  in 
other  wordd,  that  the  signs  of  structural  lesions  are  present.  It  is 
to  be  determined  whether  functional  disorder  be  not  superadded. 
This  is  lo  be  done  by  comparing  the  amount  of  organic  disease 
with  the  degree  of  disturbed  action.  If  the  latter  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  former,  it  is  probably  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
functional  disorder  dependent  on  other  morbid  conditions  than  the 
lesions  of  structure.  The  amount  of  organic  disease  and  the  effects 
which  are  fairly  attributable  to  them  may  be  ascertained,  approsi- 
matively,  by  means  of  the  physical  signs.  Is  ihe  heart  but  little, 
if  at  all,  enlarged,  and  do  the  heart-sounds  preserve  their  normal  cha- 
racters and  relations  to  an  extent  showing  that  the  lesions  cannot 
involve,  to  much  extent,  obstructive  or  regurgitant  effects;  dis- 
turbed action,  if  excessive  or  considerable,  is  probably  due  mainly 
to  superadded  functional  disorder.  It  is  important,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  take  into  view  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  functional  disorder,  viZi 
plethora,  anaamia,  etc.  The  presence  of  these  conditions  adds  much 
to  the  probability  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  referable  to  the 
heart  being  due  to  functional  disorder.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
attribute  all  these  phenomena  to  the  lesions  of  structure,  whenever 
the  existence  of  the  latter  is  determined — an  error  often  unforlu- 
nate  as  regards  the  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  lesions  may  be 
innocuous,  and    the   cardiac  symptoms  dependent  altogether  ou 
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coexisting  functional  disorder.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
structural  lesions,  as  a  rule,  do  not  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action  suflBciently  to  occasion  much,  if  any,  inconvenience, 
prior  to  enlargement  of  the  organ ;  and  not  infrequently  the  organ 
becomes  considerably  enlarged  before  the  attention  of  the  patient 
is  awakened  to  any  symptoms  denoting  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  heart 

The  discrimination  of  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
from  those  of  purely  functional  disorder  is  sometimes'attended  with 
diflSculty.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  form  of  or- 
ganic disease  does  not  present  any  positive  physical  signs.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  so  easily  excluded  as  are  valvular  affections  and  un- 
complicated enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  most  instances,  however, 
enlargement  coexists  with  fatty  degeneration,  and  not  infrequently 
lesions  of  the  valves  are  also  conjoined.  Exclusive  of  these  com- 
plications, the  symptomatic  phenomena  referable  to  the  heart  in 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  are  analogous  to  those  which  denote 
functional  disorder.  This  structural  change  occurs  at  a  period  of 
life  when  persons  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  merely  functional 
disorder  as  at  an  earlier  age.  The  palpitation  connected  with  it  has 
not  that  violence  which  frequently  characterizes  disturbed  action 
when  the  muscular  structure  is  sound.  The  paroxysmal  character 
of  merely  functional  disorder  is  less  marked.  Feebleness  of  action, 
and  perhaps  irregularity,  are  permanent  symptoms.  These  circum- 
stances, taken  in  connection  with  the  various  events  which  have 
been  noticed  under  the  head  of  the  pathological  relations  and 
effects  of  fatty  degeneration,  in  Chapter  II.,  will  generally  enable 
the  physician  to  determine  whether  this  affection  be  or  be  not 
present.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  morbid  conditions 
giving  rise  to  functional  disorder  may  be  associated  with  fatty  de- 
generation, as  well  as  with  other  varieties  of  cardiac  lesion. 


PaoaNosrs  in  Cases  op  Functional  Disorder  op  the  Ueart. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is  always 
favorable.  Although  the  irregularity  and  violence  of  the  disturbed 
action  are  sometimes  such  as  apparently  to  involve  immediate 
danger,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  paroxysm  ever  proved  fatal ;  nor 
do  any  unpleasant  results  follow,  except  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
haustion and  nervous  excitement.     Recovery  from  the  morbid 
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irritability  of  the  organ  may  be  expected,  but  it  often  tends  to  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Of  this  the  physician 
should  be  aware,  and  it  is  well  to  forewarn  the  patient  that  the  dura- 
tion of  his  malady  may  be  tedious.  After  being  assured,  however, 
that  he  is  not  affected  with  an  organic  disease,  and  finding,  by 
experience,  that  paroxysms  occur  and  pass  off  without  accident  or 
injury,  he  endures  their  recurrence  with  greater  patience  than  at 
first,  and,  at  length,  if  tbey  are  not  severe,  he  comes  to  regard  them 
with  comparative  indifference. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  functional  disorder,  if  protracted, 
eventuates  in  organic  disease.  This  doctrine  has  been  disproved 
by  clinical  experience.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  belief  that 
changes  of  structure  ever  originate  in  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
however  persisting.  I  have  known  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
attacks  of  palpitation,  frequently  repeated  for  many  years,  without 
enlargement,  or  other  lesions  becoming  developed.  In  cases  in 
which  inordinate  action  has  continued  steadily  for  several  succes- 
sive months,  the  soundness  of  the  organ  has  remained  unimpaired, 
and  complete  recovery  has  taken  place.  It  is  pleasant,  as  well  as 
useful,  to  be  able  to  assure  patients  affected  with  functional  disorder 
that  they  are  not  rendered  thereby  liable  to  organic  disease. 


Teeatmbnt  of  Functional  Disorder  of  the  Heart. 

Therapeutical  indications  in  cases  of  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart,  relate  to  two  objects,  viz :  First.  Relief  of  disturbed  action 
when  present.  This  object  embraces  palliative  measures  only. 
Second.  Removal  of  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  organ.  This 
object  embraces  curative  measures,  in  other  words,  those  by  which 
it  is  expected  recovery  will  be  effected. 

Curative  indications  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  pathological 
relations  and  causes  of  functional  disorder.  The  abnormal  condi- 
tions with  which  morbid  irritability  of  the  heart  is  connected, 
being  different  in  different  cases,  the  treatment  cannot,  of  course,  be 
uniform.  The  measures  of  therapeutics,  in  fact,  differ,  in  individual 
cases,  not  less  than  the  conditions  on  which  cardiac  disorder  is  de- 
pendent. 

When  associated  with  plethora,  depletory  measures  are  indicated. 
Bloodletting,  locally  or  generally,  is  judicious  in  some  cases.  It 
should,  however,  be  employed  with  circumspection.     Resorted  to 
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when  not  indicated,  or  carried  too  far,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the 
cardiac  disorder.  This  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  hemorrhages,  and 
of  the  injudicious  employment  of  bloodletting,  formerly  more  than 
now,  in  various  affections.  The  "reaction  from  loss  of  blood,"  as 
illustrated  by  the  researches  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  expresses 
phenomena  which  are  mainly  due  to  abnormal  irritability  of  the 
heart  The  existence  of  plethora  is  to  be  clearly  ascertained  before 
resorting  to  bloodletting,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cases  in  which  this  condition  of  the  blood  exists,  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  In  most  instances,  if  the  existence  of  plethora  be 
sufficiently  evident,  an  adequate  amount  of  depletion  may  be  re- 
ceived by  saline  laxatives  and  a  reduced  diet.  The  latter  methods  of 
depletion  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  or  continued  too  long.  The 
limit  is  the  restoration  of  a  normal  condition  of  the  blood.  If  the 
proportion  of  red  globules  be  reduced  below  that  of  health,  there 
is  risk  of  the  cardiac  disorder  being  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
When  the  proper  limit  is  reached,  habits  of  active  exercise  are  to 
be  conjoined  with  a  nutritious,  but  not  over-generous  diet.  Animal 
food  should  be  taken  sparingly,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  avoided. 
These  are  the  measures  indicated  by  the  coexistence  of  plethora. 

Associated  with  anaemia,  which  is  vastly  more  frequent,  the 
measures  indicated  are  the  reverse  of  those  appropriate  when 
plethora  exists.  The  treatment  now  should  be  directed  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  proportionate  quantity  of  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood.  For  this  end,  tonic  remedies,  and  especially  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  are  to  be  employed.  The  diet  should  be  highly 
nutritious,  and  consist  of  a  good  proportion  of  animal  food.  Alco- 
holic stimulants,  in  the  form  of  spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  porter,  are 
generally  useful.  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  en- 
joined. The  causes  which  have  induced,  and  which  may  perpetu- 
ate the  amemic  condition,  are  to  be  ascertained,  and,  if  possible, 
removed.  This  will  embrace  the  appropriate  treatment  of  various 
local  affections  which  in  females  are  often  seated  in  the  genito- 
urinary system,  such  as  leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  etc. ;  weaning  in 
certain  cases,  avoidance  of  pregnancy,  and,  in  short,  proper  atten- 
tion to  all  the  various  circumstances  which,  in  different  cases,  may 
be  involved  in  the  production  and  continuance  of  the  anaemia. 
Bloodletting  and  other  measures  of  depletion,  in  cases  belonging 
to  this  class,  are  positively  pernicious,  and  may  prove  so  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  discrimination  of  these  cases  from  those  in 
which  the  cardiac  disorder  is  connected  with  plethora,  is  highly 
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important  with  reference  to  appropriate  treatment.  The  fact  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  functional  disorder  of  the  heart 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  anaemia,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Derangements  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  different  causes, 
can  only  be  treated  successfully  when  the  latter  are  ascertained  and 
removed.  Until  these  ends  are  attained,  the  cardiac  disorder  will 
be  likely  to  continue.  The  general  indication,  in  the  cases  coming 
under  this  head,  is  to  place  the  patient  without  the  influence  of 
certain  morbid  agencies.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are,  sexual 
excesses,  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee,  excessive  mental  exer- 
tion, vigilance,  and  mental  anxiety  from  a  variety  of  causes,  real  or 
imaginary.  Curative  measures  consist  in  removing  these  causes,  so 
far  as  they  are  controllable,  together  with  the  employment  of 
remedies,  and  a  regimen  calculated  to  restore  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  nervous  system.  Change  of  scene,  the  excitement  of  travel, 
and  recreation,  are  often  highly  useful,  and  may  be  sufficient  to 
effect  recovery,  when  the  disorder  depends  mainly  on  causes  per- 
taining to  the  mind,  as  is  not  unusual.  The  importance  of  inquiry 
with  respect  to  sexual  excesses,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  I  have 
met  repeatedly  with  cases  in  which  cardiac  disorder  was  traceable 
to  this  source.  As  already  remarked,  it  appears  to  be  an  impression 
with  some  persons  that  indulgence  cannot  be  excessive  except 
when  it  is  meretricious ;  hence,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a 
patient  is  married.  Under  the  head  of  sexual  excesses,  selPpollu- 
tion  is  included.  Of  the  difficulty  often  in  obtaining  information 
concerning  this  matter,  especially  with  regard  to  females,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  This  may  account  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  persists  in  certain  cases. 

The  coexistence  of  dyspeptic  ailments  calls  for  a  proper  regulation 
of  diet  and  regimen,  together  with  remedies  to  relieve  gastric  de- 
rangements and  improve  digestion.  So  far  as  the  cardiac  disorder 
depends  on  functional  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  the  treatment 
resolves  itself  into  that  due  to  the  latter,  of  which  the  former  is  but 
a  symptom.  To  consider  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  would  be 
here  out  of  place.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  ailments 
comprehended  by  this  term  generally  involve  morbid  conditions 
seated  elsewhere  than  in  the  affected  organ,  and  often  depend  on 
mental  causes.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must  have  reference  to 
these  ulterior  conditions.  In  the  dietetic  management,  it  may  be 
added,  the  object  is  not  to  reduce  the  diet  to  an  extent  corres- 
ponding to  the  weakened  digestive  power,  but  to  invigorate  and 
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Strengthen  the  latter,  so  that  ordinary  wholesome  articles  of  food 
may  be  taken  without  inconvenience.  The  measures  for  this  end 
are,  tonics,  stimulants,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  mental  recreation, 
and  persistency  in  a  nutritious  and  varied  diet,  in  spite  of  occasional 
symptoms  denoting  diflBcult  or  imperfect  digestion.  It  is  mistaken 
policy  to  watch  the  effects  of  taking  particular  articles  of  food,  and 
eliminate,  successively,  from  the  diet,  those  which  are  found  to  oc- 
casion inconvenience.  Various  accidental  causes  may  disturb 
digestion,  and  a  meal  which  on  one  day  may  be  followed  by  distress, 
on  the  next  day  may  be  taken  without  trouble.  The  practical  rule 
for  the  dyspeptic,  as  regards  diet,  is  to  eat  the  ordinary,  wholesome, 
well-cooked  varieties  of  food  in  suflScient  quantity  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  system,  trusting  to  remedies  and  regimen  to  render  the 
digestive  organs  adequate  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  These 
remarks  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  cases  of  merely  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  stomach. 

Functional  disorder  of  the  heart  occurring  in  persons  affected  or 
threatened  with  gout,  claims  the  remedies  which  are  indicated  by 
the  gouty  diathesis.  These  are  medicines  supposed  to  act  by  elimi- 
nation, of  which  the  most  efficient  is  colchicum,  and  alkalies  given 
with  a  view  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  blood. 
Of  the  latter,  potash  is  considered  as  preferable  to  soda,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  solubility  of  the  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  lithic 
acid  with  the  former.  Alkaline  remedies  and  colchicum  may  be 
combined.  The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  found  useful.  The 
mineral  saline  waters  are  especially  suited  to  this  class  of  cases. 

The  several  morbid  conditions  which  give  rise  to  functional  dis- 
order of  the  heart,  may  be  more  or  less  combined  in  certain  cases. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  treatment  must  have  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  different  conditions  existing  in  combination.  The 
gouty  diathesis,  for  example,  may  be  conjoined  with  plethora,  or 
dyspepsia ;  dyspepsia  and  antemia  are  often  united,  etc.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  cardiac  disorder  may  be  dependent ;  the  inquiry  is  to 
be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  others  which  may  coexist. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  means  of  promoting  recovery, 
is  applicable  to  cases  occurring  in  each  and  all  of  the  different 
pathological  connections.  This  is  the  moral  influence  of  a  positive 
assurance  that  the  heart  is  free  from  organic  disease.  The  anxiety 
and  apprehension  incident  generally  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's 
action,  tend  powerfully  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  disorder. 
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If  the  physician  be  sufficiently  confident  in  his  diagnostic  ability  to 
assure  the  patient  confidently  that  the  affection  is  purely  functional 
or  inorganic,  and  the  patient  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  physician  to  believe  the  assurance,  this 
will  often  go  very  far  toward  promoting  a  cure.  The  effect,  in 
many  instances,  is  truly  remarkable.  Hence,  a  great  practical 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  sure  diagnosis.  An  opposite 
effect  is  equally  marked  when  the  patient  is  told  that  he  has  organic 
disease.  I  have  met  with  instances  in  which  several  years  were 
embittered  by  a  false  diagnosis  and  its  imprudent  communication. 
This,  with  the  measures  generally  advised  in  conjunction,  suffices 
to  perpetuate  the  disorder  indefinitely.  If  the  physician  be  com- 
petent to  employ  physical  exploration,  and  to  satisfy  himself  there- 
by that  organic  disease  does  not  exist,  he  should  take  pains  to 
remove  the  groundless  fears  of  the  patient,  at  the  same  time  fore- 
warning him  that  the  disorder  is  liable,  when  it  once  occurs,  to 
continue  for  a  greater  or  less  period.  If  the  patient  can  be  made 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  danger,  the  malady  is  rendered  support- 
able until  recovery  is  effected.  This  is  a  point  in  the  treatment 
of  functional  disorder  of  the  heart,  second  to  none  other.  In  all 
cases  the  patient  should  be  advised  not  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
heart  by  feeling  the  pulse  or  the  apex-beats,  or  listening  to  the 
sounds  at  night.  His  attention  should  be  diverted  from  the  dis- 
ordered organ  as  much  as  possible.  The  benefit  of  agreeable 
occupation  is,  in  part  explicable  by  its  effect  in  this  way. 

Functional  disorder,  not  dependent  on,  but  coexisting  with  or- 
ganic disease,  claims  essentially,  the  same  measures  as  when  dis- 
connected from  the  latter.  With  reference  to  treatment,  it  is 
highly  important  to  determine  that  functional  disorder  from  some 
one  or  more  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it,  is 
superadded  to  organic  disease.  I  have  met  with  instances  re- 
peatedly in  which,  in  consequence  of  this  combination,  patients 
appeared,  at  first  view,  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  organic  disease, 
but  who  recovered,  by  judicious  management,  apparently,  perfect 
health.  The  practitioner  cannot  be  too  often  cautioned  not  to  attri- 
bute all  the  symptomatic  phenomena  referable  to  the  heart  to 
structural  lesions,  when  the  latter  are  found  to  exist.  The  practi- 
cal rule  may  be  here  repeated,  to  regard  these  phenomena  as  pro- 
bably due  to  functional  disorder  whenever  the  heart  is  but  little,  if 
at  all,  eularged.  The  association  of  anaemia  with  a  certain  amount 
of  organic  disease  is  quite  common,  when  if  the  blood  be  restored 
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to  its  normal  condition,  the  cardiac  lesions  are  found  to  be,  for  a 
time  at  least,  innocuous.  But  if  the  lesions  involve  more  or  less 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  have 
already  taken  place,  marked  improvement,  as  regards  the  cardiac 
and  other  symptoms,  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  removal  of  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  associated  functional  disorder. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference  to  measures  which 
are  distinguished  as  curative.  Palliative  measures  are  now  to  be 
considered.  These  are  to  be  adapted  to  different  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  disturbed. action  of  the  heart.  To  tranquillize  the 
excited  organ  and  restore  regularity  of  action,  are  the  ends  for 
which  palliative  measures  are  pursued.  But  the  heart  is  subject, 
as  has  been  seen,  to  various  forms  of  disorder,  and  the  condition  of 
the  organ,  as  manifested  by  the  symptoms,  is  not  precisely  the 
same  in  all  the  several  varieties.  In  the  mildest  form  of  disorder, 
in  which  only  an  occasional,  momentary  disturbance  is  felt,  there 
is  neither  necessity  nor  time  for  palliation.  Curative  measures  are 
alone  required.  Persisting,  inordinate  action,  continuing  perhaps 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  calls  for  remedies  calculated  to  allay 
this  state  of  excitement.  The  special  cardiac  sedative,  as  it  has 
been  called,  digitalis,  is  often  useful  for  this  purpose.  Hydrocyanic 
acid,  or  the  laurel  water,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  other  nar- 
cotic sedatives,  may  be  employed  in  succession.  A  belladonna 
plaster  worn  over  the  prsecordial  region  appears  frequently  to  exert 
a  happy  effect.  Opium  is  admissible,  in  some  cases,  bearing  in 
mind  the  risk  of  becoming  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  the  formation 
of  a  habit  which  is  with  difficulty  broken,  and  which  entails  evils 
of  no  small  magnitude.  Palliative  means  in  these,  as  in  other  cases, 
are,  of  course,  to  be  conjoined  with  measures  which  are  designed 
to  be  curative. 

Paroxysms  of  palpitation  characterized  by  violence  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart's  action,  may  be  shortened  and  mitigated  by 
palliative  measures. 

Cases  of  functional  disorder  often  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  physician,  for  the  first  time,  under  these  circumstances.  He  is 
frequently  summoned  in  haste,  and  finds,  perhaps,  the  patient  and 
friends  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  The  first  point  is  to  give  assur- 
ance of  absence  of  danger,  so  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  dis- 
turbance is  merely  functional.  A  full  opiate  affords  often  the 
quickest  and  most  reliable  method  of  procuring  relief.  Eevulsive 
applications  are  serviceable,  such  as  sinapisms  to  the  chest,  or, 
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compresses  moistened  with  strong  aqua  ammonias.  These  may  be 
applied  over  the  spine  if  there  be  tenderness  on  pressure.  Warm, 
stimulating  foot-baths  are  highly  useful.  These  measures  relieve 
by  obviating  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  within  the 
heart.  This  tendency  is  shown  by  coldness  of  the  surface  and 
extremities  during  paroxysms  of  palpitation.  Painful  stimulation 
of  the  surface  is  also  useful  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  patient 
from  the  heart.  If  an  opiate  be  not  employed,  the  remedies  called 
antispasmodic  are  indicated,  such  as  the  ethereal  preparations,  the 
compound  spirits  of  lavender,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
valerian,  assafoetida,  etc.  Some  of  these  may  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  or  in  addition  to  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphia. 

In  paroxysms  characterized  by  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action, 
with  intermittency  and  a  tendency  to  syncope,  prompt  relief  is 
often  aflForded  by  alcoholic  stimulants.  Brandy  or  some  form  of 
spirit  should  be  given  pretty  freely,  and  not  much  diluted.  Ano- 
dynes, antispasmodics,  and  revulsive  applications  may  be  added. 

The  symptoms  associated  with  palpitation,  exclusive  of  those 
referable  to  the  heart,  must  influence,  to  some  extent,  palliative 
measures.  Thus,  if  plethora  be  manifestly  present,  a  small  vene- 
section or  local  bloodletting  by  cupping  or  leeching,  may  be  indi- 
cated with  a  view  to  immediate  relief.  Marked  coldness  of  the 
surface,  on  the  other  hand,  and  prostration,  point  to  the  free  use  of 
stimulants.  Remedies  addressed  to  the  stomach,  in  certain  cases, 
are  effectual.  If  the  stomach  be  distended  with  gas,  carminatives 
sometimes  act  indeed  like  a  charm.  If  acidity  or  cardialgia  are 
present,  an  alkaline  or  antacid  remedy,  and  especially  ammonia, 
may  cut  short  the  paroxysm.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated  and 
flatulent,  an  active  cathartic,  or  a  large,  stimulating  enema  may 
prove  equally  efficient. 

In  paroxysms  occurring  in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit,  it  has  been 
advised  to  make  irritating  applications  to  the  joints  usually  affected, 
in  order  to  solicit  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  these 
situations.  Preparations  of  colchicum  and  guaiacum  are  considered 
as  indicated  by  palpitation  occurring  under  these  circumstances. 
The  palliative  measures,  however,  suited  to  other  cases  are  appli- 
cable, and  especially  remedies  addressed  to  the  stomach. 
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Affections  of  the  aorta  do  cot,  strictly,  fall  within  the  scope  of 
a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart;  bat  they  are  with  propriety 
included,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  close  anatomical  relations  of 
the  parts  affected,  but  because  diseases  in  these  two  situations  are 
often  associated,  and,  without  proper  knowledge  and  care,  certain 
symptoms  and  signs  due  to  aortic  affections,  are  liable  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  heart.  The  aorta  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
acute  and  chronic,  and  of  structural  changes,  either  resulting  from 
inflammation,  or  non-inflammatory ;  it  is  subject  to  alterations  in 
calibre,  viz.,  contraction  or  dilatation,  and  aneurisms  occur  oftener 
in  this  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  arterial  system.  This 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  several 
forms  of  disease,  treating  of  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  of  interest 
to  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  aorta  is  one  of  the  most  infrequent  of 
diseases.  Only  a  small  number  of  well-marked  cases  are  on  record. 
It  might  naturally  be  presumed  that  the  inflammation  would  be 
likely  to  extend  into  this  artery,  from  the  left  ventricle,  in  endo- 
carditis, but  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  the  latter  disease  is  sufficiently 
common,  and  in  the  few  cases  of  aortitis  which  have  been  observed, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  either  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  endocardial  inflammation.  According  to  Eokitansky, 
and  other  late  pathologists,  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation  affect- 
ing the  arteries  is  in  the  outer,  or,  as  commonly  called,  the  cellular 
coat.  The  middle  and  lining  coats,  not  containing  bloodvessels, 
are  supposed  never  to  be  the  point  of  departure  of  inflammation,  but 
to  become  involved  secondarily  in  the   inflammatory  processes. 
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Yascular  engorgement  is  presented  only  in  the  cellular  coat.  In- 
flammatory exudation,  and  pus,  either  infiltrated  or  collected  in 
small  abscesses,  may  be  here  found.  The  middle  and  lining  coats 
are  thickened  softened,  friable,  easily  detached  from  each  other,  and 
presenting  sometimes  appearances  resembling  ulcerations.  The 
redness  which  these  coats  may  present  is,  probably,  always  due  to 
the  imbibition  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  holding  in  solution  hsematio. 
Solid  deposits  are  formed  within  the  vessel,  consisting  chiefly  of 
coagulated  fibrin,  or  decolorized  clots.  Whether  exuded  lymph  may 
permeate  the  middle  and  lining  tissues  and  accumulate  within  the 
artery,  is  a  point  on  which  pathologists  are  not  agreed.  These  de- 
posits, in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  must  diminish  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel,  and  obstr^ict  the  free  passage  of  blood.  They  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  occlusion  of  some  of  the  arterial  branches. 
Carried  onward  in  masses,  or  in  disintegrated  particles,  with  the 
current  of  blood,  they  may  occasion  obstruction  of  remote  vessels, 
and  interrupt  the  circulation  in  certain  portions  of  the  body,  possi- 
bly leading,  thereby,  to  gangrene. 

Acute  aortitis  is  not  attended  by  symrptoms  distinctive  of  the 
disease;  or,  at  all  events,  if  the  clinical  history  embrace  any 
peculiar  symptomatic  phenomena,  they  are  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart  coexisting  in  most  cases,  the  pheno- 
mena referable  to  the  surrounding  organs  render  obscure  symptoms 
proceeding  from  the  aortic  inflammation.  Association  with  various 
concomitant  morbid  conditions  will  serve  to  explain  the  discrepancy 
in  the  descriptive  history  of  difierent  cases  which  have  been  reported. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  acute  pain  ever  pertains  intrinsically  to  the 
disease.  Dr.  Corrigan  attributes  the  occurrence,  in  some  instances, 
of  painful  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  angina  pectoris,  to  in- 
flammation seated  at  the  origin  of  the  artery,  but  these  have  been 
only  occasionally  observed,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  there  was  any 
direct  pathological  connection  with  the  aortitis.  Qi^dema  of  the 
extremities  and  of  the  body  generally,  or  anasarca,  observed  by 
Bizot,  and  considered  by  him  as  characteristic  of  the  disease,  was 
probably  due  to  coexisting  Bright's  disease,  the  latter  affection 
beinfr  but  little  understood  at  the  time  his  observations  were  made. 
Febrile  movement,  more  or  less  intense,  doubtless  accompanies 
acute  inflammation  in  this  situation,  and  is  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  aorta  involved.  It  is  intelligible  that  if  the  current 
of  blood  through  the  arteries  be  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of 
coagula  or  lymph,  the  pulse  will  be  proportionately  small.     Feeble- 
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ness  of  the  pulse  must  also  be  an  effect  of  the  impaired  elasticity  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery.  It  is  probable  that  the  trausportation  of 
fibrinous  plugs  with  the  current  of  blood  to  the  smaller  arteries, 
occurs  in  some  cases,  giving  rise  to  effects  which  have  been  noticed 
in  a  previous  chapter  under  the  head  of  embolia.* 

As  regards  physical  signs,  violent  pulsation  of  the  artery  is  said 
to  be  incident  to  inflammation.  It  is  possible  that  this  sign  may 
be  sometimes  appreciable  in  the  second  intercostal  space,  close  to 
tjie  sternum,  on  the  right  side,  where  the  artery  approaches  nearest 
the  thoracic  walls.  But,  as  an  isolated  sign,  this  is  not  distinctive 
of  aortitis.  The  artery  is  much  more  accessible  to  palpation  in  the 
epigastrium;  but  violent  pulsation  in  this  situation  is  sufficiently 
common  without  involving  inflammation.  In  a  case  observed  by 
Dr.  Parkes,  and  cited  by  Walshe,  a  loud,  rough  systolic  murmur 
was  audible  from  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  quite  down  to  the  lum- 
bar region.  The  production  of  a  murmur  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  deposits  of  fibrin  and  lymph  within  the  affected  vessel 
is  readily  understood;  but  structural  changes,  occurring  as  either 
effects  of  inflammation  or  of  non-inflammatory  processes,  equally 
give  rise  to  a  murmur,  so  that  this  can  only  be  considered  as  a  sign 
of  aortitis  when  developed  while  a  case  is  under  observation,  and 
associated  with  other  phenomena  rendering  the  existence  of  the 
disease  probable.  In  short,  physical  exploration  fails  in  furnishing 
definite  signs  upon  which  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  relating  to  symptoms  and  signs  it 
follows  that  the  diagnosis  of  acute  aortitis,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  is  impracticable.  Hence  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
disease,  including  the  subject  of  the  treatment,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  practical  character  of  this  work. 

The  frequency  of  subacute  or  chronic  aortitis  is  problematical. 
If  the  anatomical  changes  so  often  found  within  the  aorta  are  of 
inflammatory  origin,  as  some  pathologists  have  assumed,  inflam- 
mation of  a  low  grade  of  intensity  must  be  quite  common  in  this 
situation.  In  many,  if  not  most,  instances,  it  is  probable  that  these 
changes  are  non-inflammatory ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
how  often  or  to  what  extent  they  involve  inflammation,  would  be 
unprofitable  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  therefore  here  out  of 
place.  Symptoms  and  physical  signs  do  not  furnish  the  means  of 
recognizing  subacute  or  chronic  aortitis  during  life. 

I  Chapter  IV.  page  151. 
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The  anatomical  changes  occurring  within  the  aorta,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  involve  the  I'resence  of  tnorbid 
deposit.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  aged  persons  afler  death,  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  internal  surface  of  this  artery  entirely  free  from 
disease.  Changes  due  to  morbid  deposit  often  occur  in  the  middle 
aged,  especially  in  males;  and  they  are  sometimes  observed  in  young 
subjects.  They  are  found  when  there  had  been,  during  life,  no 
symptoms  denoting  disease  in  this  situation ;  but  they  are  important 
as  leading  to  dilatation,  aneurism,  and  occasionally  perforation  or 
rupture.  Their  agency  in  the  production  of  certain  physical  signs 
ia,  also,  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  deposit  may  be  situated  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vessel,  forming  membraniform  patches,  variable 
in  number,  thickness,  and  size,  composed  of  a  white,  dense  aub- 
atance,  sometimes  of  a  cartilaginous  firmness,  closely  adherent  to 
the  membrane.  This  substance  may,  possibly,  in  some  instances, 
be  lymph  which  has  exuded  from  the  rasa  vaaorum  of  the  outer 
coat,  and  permeated  the  middle  and  inner  tunica  of  the  artery. 
According  to  Rokitansky,  it  is  always  derived  from  the  blood 
within  the  artery,  and  is  either  condensed  fibrin,  or  "an  excessive 
deposition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels,"  This  deposit  in 
some  cases  extends  over  the  whole  aorta,  and  even  into  the  com- 
municating  arteriea.  It  may  lead  to  occlusion  of  the  latter  at  the 
points  of  communication  with  the  aorta.  Although  (his  false  mem- 
brane becomes,  after  a  time,  so  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  inner  coat  of  the  artery  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
bringing  away  the  latter,  it  is  not  united  by  means  of  an  orgnnised 
attachment,  and  does  not  itself  take  on  organization. 

A  more  common  form  of  deposit  is  that  known  as  aOteroma.  This 
deposit  takes  placo  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery.  It 
occurs  first  in  small,  isolated  points  which  increase  and  coalesce, 
forming  patches  of  greater  or  less  size.  The  substance  of  the  de- 
posit ia  soft  and  even  semi-liquid,  or  more  or  less  hard.  It  is  found, 
on  microscopical  examiuation,  to  contain  oil-globules  in  abundance 
with  crystals  of  cholesterine,  and,  hence,  it  is  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  variety  of  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  fatty  change  of  the  muscular  substance  of  theheart  toagreaiw 
or  less  extent.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  involves  more  or  Ion 
softening  and  looseness  of  the  middle  and  lining  coats  of  the  arterjr. 
The  atheromatous  deposit  is  the  seat  of  the  calcareous  matter  so 
ofteu  observed  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  after  the  middle 
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period  of  life,  not  infrequently  occurring  during,  and  sometimes 
prior  to,  this  period.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the  patches  of  athe- 
roma are  transformed  into  plates  or  masses  of  a  bony  hardness. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  artery  covering  these  plates  or  masses 
disappears,  and  they  project  into  the  vessel,  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  current  of  blood.  The  interior  surface  of  the  vessel 
is  in  this  way  roughened  ;  the  current  of  blood  is  broken,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  artery  impaired  or  destroyed.  The  projections 
within  the  vessel  also  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  deposit  of  fibrin, 
and  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  may  thus  be  considerably  diminished, 
causing  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood.  The  trans- 
formation of  atheromatous  into  calcareous  patches,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  conservative  provision  for  strengthening  the  affected 
portions  of  the  artery,  diminishing  the  liability  to  dilatation  and 
rupture.  If,  however,  the  vessel  be  extensively  calcified,  and  ren- 
dered thereby  unyielding  and  inelastic,  the  circulation  is  deprived 
of  the  force  derived  frr)m  the  recoil  of  the  affected  portion  of  the 
aorta ;  an  additional  labor  falls  upon  the  left  ventricle  which,  in 
consequence,  is  apt  to  become  hypertrophied.  Calcified  arteries 
were  formerly  said  to  be  ossified,  and  the  term  ossification  is  still 
sometimes  applied  to  this  morbid  change,  incorrectly,  inasmuch  as 
the  calcareous  deposit  lacks  the  characters  of  bony  texture,  resem- 
bling the  latter  only  in  density  and  chemical  composition. 

Calcareous  degeneration  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  without 
giving  rise  to  any  notable  symptoms  of  disease.  It  is  found  after 
death  to  pervade  the  aorta  more  or  less  extensively,  especially  at 
and  anterior  to  the  arch,  having  occasioned,  during  life,  no  apparent 
inconvenience.  But  it  may  give  rise  to  aortic  murmurs  which  it  is 
desirable  to  discriminate  from  those  involving  lesions  of  the  aortic 
valves  and  orifice.  With  these  lesions,  affections  of  the  aorta  are 
frequently  associated,  but  the  artery  may  be  extensively  diseased 
without  the  valves  and  orifice  being  involved.  How  is  this  fact  to 
be  determined  during  life?  The  friction  of  the  current  of  blood  in 
its  onward  course  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  roughened  by 
calcareous  patches,  causes  a  murmur;  and  the  regurgitant  current 
or  retrograde  movement  of  the  column  of  blood,  due  to  the  recoil 
of  the  arterial  coats,  may  also  cause  a  murmur,  even  assuming  that 
the  semilunar  valves  are  sufficient.  We  may  thus  have  a  systolic 
and  a  diastolic  murmur,  one  or  both,  produced  within  the  aorta, 
independently  of  either  obstruction  or  insufficiency  at  the  aortic 
orifice.  It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  these  murmurs,  for  they 
28 
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represent  lesions  which  are  of  little  consequence  compared  with 
those  involving  aortic  contraction  and  regurgitation,  and,  conse- 
quently, serious  enlargement  of  the  heart.    A  systolic  murmur 
produced  within  the  artery  just  above  the  orifice,  may  have  its 
maximum  of  intensity  in  tbe  second  intercostal  space  close  to  the 
sternum,  where  the  artery  is  nearest  the  ear  of  the  auscultator. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  a  murmur  produced  at  the 
aortic  orifice.    It  is  less  likely  than  tbe  latter  murmur  to  extend 
below  the  level  of  tbe  third  rib.    It  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be 
propagated  with  considerable  intensity  into  the  carotids.     These 
differential  points,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  sufficient  always 
for  a  positive  discrimination.    The  aortic  second  sound  of  the  heart 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     This  sound  is  not  likely  to  be 
notably  impaired  if  the  aortic  orifice  be  not  the  seat  of  lesions.    At 
all  events,  an  aortic  murmur,  whether  produced  at  the  orifice,  or 
within  the  artery  above,  does   not  necessarily  denote  a  serious 
morbid  condition,  when  the  aortic  second  sound  is  unimpaired. 
A  diastolic  murmur  produced  within  the  artery  above  the  orifice, 
provided  the  semilunar  valves  be  sufficient,  is  heard  in  the  second 
and  third  intercostal  spaces  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.    It  is 
not  propagated  downward,  as  when  it  is  produced  by  regurgitation 
through  the  aortic  orifice  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  the  valves 
being  insufficient.    In  the  latter  case,  the  murmur  is  loudest  over 
the  body  of  the  heart  and  is  heard  often  at  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  or 
even  still  lower.    The  integrity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  of  the 
heart  is  important  in  determining  that  a  diastolic  murmur  is  pro- 
duced within  the  artery  alone,  without  involving  insufficiency  and 
regurgitation  at  the  aortic  orifice.    If  the  aortic  second  sound  be 
not  notably  impaired,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  murmur  is  pro- 
duced within  the  artery.    It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that  in 
proportion  as  the  elasticity  of  the  aorta  is  diminished,  the  intensity 
of  the  aortic  second  sound  will  be  lessened.    It  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  intensity  or  quality  of  a  murmur  produced  within  the  aorta,  is 
not  evidence  of  the  extent  or  amount  of  disease.    Calcareous  patches, 
few  and  small,  may  so  roughen  the  membrane  as  to  develop  a 
loud  rasping  murmur;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  calcareous  deposit 
may  pervade  the  artery  when  the  murmur  is  feeble  and  soft,  the 
physical  conditions,  in  the  latter  case,  being  less  favorable  for  the 
production  of  sonorous  vibrations.     Much  will  depend   on  the 
power  with  which  the  left  ventricle  contracts,  as  regards  the  loud- 
ness and  roughness  of  aortic  murmurs;  hence,  other  things  being 
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equal,  they  are  loud  and  rougli  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
hypertrophy  of  this  ventricle  which  may  be  present,  and  the  mus- 
cular vigor  of  the  heart. 

Dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta  is  a  not  infrequent  result  of 
atheromatous  and  calcareous  disease.  The  middle  and  lining  tunics 
becoming  softened,  attenuated,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel  im- 
paired or  lost,  dilatation  takes  place  from  the  distending  force  of 
the  blood-currents  propelled  forward  by  the  systole  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  backward  by  the  recoil  of  the  arterial  coats  beyond  the 
affected  portion  of  the  aorta.  This  result  is  more  apt  to  follow  if 
the  left  ventricle  become  Bypertrophied.  The  ascending  portion  of 
the  arch  and  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  are  the  points  most  apt  to 
yield  to  the  distension.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  dilatation  is 
probably  produced  more  by  the  retrograde  than  the  onward  cur- 
rent, provided  the  semilunar  valves  remain  sufficient.  According 
to  Dr.  Bellingham,  visible  pulsation  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck 
and  upper  extremities,  and  a  jerking  or  receding  pulse,  are  charac- 
teristic of  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  These  signs  have 
been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter  as  distinctive  of  lesions  at  the 
aortic  orifice  permitting  regurgitation  from  the  artery  into  the  left 
ventricle.  Their  significance  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  disconnected 
from  aortic  insufficiency,  must  depend  on  the  presence  of  adequate 
evidence  that  the  semilunar  valves  remain  sufficient.  This  evidence 
consists  in  the  absence  of  a  murmur  denoting  regurgitation  into 
the  ventricle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  of  the 
heart  being  but  little,  if  at  all  impaired.  It  is  only  under  these 
conditions  that  the  signs  can  be  considered  as  indicating  aortic 
dilatation.  Dr.  Belliiigham  also  states  that  an  impulse  synchronous 
with  the  pulse  is  perceived  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  stethoscope 
laid  upon  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum.  This  impulse  may  be  per- 
ceived thus  by  the  ear  when  it  is  not  communicated  to  the  hand 
with  sufficient  force  to  be  appreciable.  In  connection  with  these 
signs,  a  double  rough  murmur  is  perceived  which  is  referable  to 
the  aorta  and  not  to  the  aortic  orifice.  The  diagnosis  in  some  cases, 
as  claimed  by  the  author  just  mentioned,  may  be  made  out  by 
means  of  this  combination  of  physical  signs;  but  in  most  cases, 
the  diagnostic  points  are  invalidated  by  the  coexistence  of  lesions 
at  the  aortic  orifice. 

The  foregoing  diseases  of  the  aorta,  although  intrinsically  im- 
portant, and  involving  pathological  questions  of  much  interest, 
have  been  passed  over  cursorily,  because  the  diagnosis  is  generally 
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impracticable,  and,  were  it  practicable,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  amenable  to  treatment.  Acute  aortitis,  if  ascertained,  would 
call  for  measures  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  inflammation  and  the 
tendency  to  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood.  Subacute  or 
chronic  aortitis  is  always  latent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  were 
its  existence  determined,  therapeutical  measures  would  be  of  much 
avail.  Atheromatous  deposit  is  not  revealed  either  by  symptoms 
or  signs,  and  is  dependent  on  a  diathesis  often  incident  to  age,  and 
the  removal  of  which  could  hardly  be  expected.  Calcareous  plates 
or  masses,  and  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  give  rise  to  murmurs  which, 
with  proper  attention  and  knowledge,  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
referred  to  the  aorta.  The  latter  is  the  most  important  practical 
point  connected  with  the  aortic  diseases  which  have  been  noticed. 
Murmurs,  systolic  and  diastolic,  may  be  generated  by  the  currents 
of  blood  exclusively  within  the  aorta,  when  the  lining  membrane 
is  roughened  by  calcareous  matter  or  other  structural  changes  such 
as  puckering  of  the  membrane,  and  by  alterations  in  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel.  These  murmurs,  if  incorrectly  referred  to  the  aortic 
orifice,  would  denote  serious  lesions,  whilst,  in  fact,  the  anatomical 
changes  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  perhaps  innocuous. 
This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  to  be  determined,  if  prac- 
ticable, in  individual  cases,  whether  aortic  murmurs  are  produced 
within  the  artery  or  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
coexistence  of  lesions  situated  at  this  orifice  with  diseases  of  the 
aorta,  murmurs  are  often  developed  in  both  situations.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  discrimination  is  difficult,  and  compara- 
tively of  small  importance. 

The  subject  of  thoracic  aneurisms  claims  a«more  extended  con- 
sideration than  the  aortic  diseases  which  have  been  noticed.  To 
this  subject,  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  be  devoted. 
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The  term  aneurism,  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology,*  is  applicable  to  every  species  of  dilatation  of  an 
arterial  trunk.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  exclude  cases  in 
which  an  artery  is  slightly  or  moderately  enlarged  in  its  whole 
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circumference,  confiniDg  the  application  of  the  term  to  dilatations 
of  this  description  which  are  considerable  in  degree,  and  circum- 
scribed, as  regards  the  extent  of  the  vessel  affected.  But  the  term 
is  applied  more  particularly  to  dilatations  of  a  portion  of  the  arte- 
rial wall,  forming  a  sac  or  pouch  of  greater  or  less  size.  Writers 
treating  at  length  of  this  subject  ha%  divided  aneurisms  into 
various  kinds,  according  to  the  form  of  the  enlargement,  the 
integrity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  coats  of  the  artery,  etc. 
Thus,  if  the  dilatation  affect,  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vessel, 
the  dilated  portion  is  in  some  instances  cylindrical,  and  in  other 
instances  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped ;  hence  a  division  after  these 
two  forms.  The  division  into  true  and  false  aneurisms  has  been 
long  maintained,  in  the  former  the  artery  being  simply  dilated 
without  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  coats,  in  the  latter  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  having  been  ruptured  or  destroyed  over  a 
certain  space.  True  aneurisms,  according  to  this  distinction,  pre- 
sent the  same  number  of  tunics  as  the  artery  in  its  healthy  state, 
whilst  in  a  false  aneurism,  the  sac  or  pouch-like  dilatation  consists, 
either  entirely  or  in  part,  of  only  the  external  coat  of  the  artery. 
The  breach  in  the  middle  and  lining  tunics  may  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  aneurismal  dilatation.  It  is  so  considered  by 
most  writers  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Bokitansky,  who  thinks  that  the  destruction  of  these  coats  is  gene- 
rally consecutive  to  the  dilatation.  In  the  instances  in  which  the 
latter  is  assumed,  the  aneurism  is  said  to  be  mixed.  A  mixed  aneu- 
rism, then,  is  one  which,  being  primarily  true,  in  its  progress 
becomes  false.  The  tumor  formed  by  an  aneurismal  sac  is  gene- 
rally smooth  and  globular,  but  it  is  sometimes  oval  or  conical  in 
shape,  and  may  be  rendered  irregular  by  secondary  and  even 

* 

tertiary  dilatations  giving  it  a  mulberry  appearance  externally, 
and  causing  it  to  present  internally  a  multilocular  arrangement. 
These  variations  have  given  rise  to  other  divisions.  A  curious 
variety  is  called -the  dissecting  aneurism.  In  this  kind,  rupture  of 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  first  occurs,  and  the  blood, 
instead  of  dilating  the  outer  coat  so  as  to  form  a  sac,  detaches  this 
coat  over  a  greater  or  less  distance.  In  an  instance  reported  by 
Dr.  Pennock,^  the  dissection  of  the  coats  extended  as  far  as  the 
primitive  iliacs.    The  aorta  in  this  case  presented  the  appearance 

'  Note  in  Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  1842,  p.  402.  Several  cases  are  here 
reported  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Fennook.  Similar  cases  have  been  described  by 
Laennec,  Guthrie,  and  others. 
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of  a  double  cylinder,  that  situated  internally  being  the  aorta 
proper,  communicating  directly  with  the  heart,  and  surrounding 
this  a  much  larger  cylinder  communicating  with  the  inner  one  by 
a  valvular  fissure  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  some  instances  the 
blood  which  separates  the  coats,  after  passing  a  certain  distance, 
finds  its  way  again  into^he  proper  arterial  channel  through  a 
second  opening. 

An  account  of  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  aneurism  should,  of 
course,  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject ;  but,  directing 
attention  exclusively  to  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  con- 
sidering these  only  so  far  as  they  are  of  interest  to  the  diagnosti- 
cian, the  kinds  which  are  distinguished  as  sacculated  are  chiefly 
important  in  the  present  connection.  Sacculated  aneurisms  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  and  signs  upon  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  based, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  either  false  or  mixed  aneurisms. 
With  reference  to  diagnostic  phenomena,  certain  points  relating  to 
sacculated  aneurisms  are  to  be  kept  in  view.  These  points  are  to 
be  noticed  prior  to  considering  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs. 

Sacculated  thoracic  aneurisms  form  tumors  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  the  foetal  head,  but  to  give  rise  to  phenomena  available 
for  diagnosis,  the  size  must  be  considerable.  Their  situation  deter- 
mines, to  a  considerable  extent,  their  symptoms  and  signs.  They 
are  seated  oftenest  in  the  ascending  aorta,  next  in  frequency  at  the 
arch,  and  less  frequently  in  the  descending  aorta.  Of  eighty-seven 
cases,  in  forty  they  were  connected  with  the  ascending  aorta,  in 
thirty  with  the  arch,  and  in  sixteen  with  the  descending  portion.* 
They  occur  not  infrequently  at  the  sinuses  behind  the  semilunar 
valves,  and  in  this  situation  rupture  takes  place  before  the  tumor 
attains  to  a  large  size,  in  consequence  of  the  cellular  coat  which 
exists  in  other  situations'being  here  wanting  and  its  place  supplied 
by  the  more  delicate  pericardium.  The  eflusion  of  blood  when 
rupture  takes  place  is  into  the  pericardial  sac,  and  death  is  usually 
produced  almost  immediately  by  mechanical  compression  of  the 
heart.  The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  in  this  situation  is  impossible. 
Of  two  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  in  one  the 
patient  fell  and  expired  almost  instantly  while  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  hospital  after  recovering  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  In  the 
other  instance  the  person  was  found  dead,  having  been,  up  to  the 
time  of  death,  apparently  in  perfect  health.     In  neither  case  were 

*  Swett,  op.  cit.,  page  544. 
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there  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  heart  or  large  vessels  as  the 
seat  of  disease.  Situated  above  the  valves,  the  aneurism  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  artery  at  its  orifice, 
so  as  to  render  the  valves  insufficient;  or  the  aneurism  may  or  may 
not  be  complicated  with  aortic  valvular  lesions.  As  regards  the 
effects  upon  the  heart,  much  depends  on  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  aortic  regurgitation.  If  regurgitation  take  place,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  commencing  and  predominating  in  the  left 
ventricle,  is  sure  to  follow;  but  if  the  aortic  valves  remain  suffi- 
cient, the  heart  by  no  means  invariably  becomes  enlarged.  Aneu- 
risms of  the  ascending  aorta  and  arch  are  generally  seated  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  tumor  extends  from  the  vessel  in 
a  direction  to  the  right,  the  distance,  of  course,  being  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  tumor.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tumor  may  spring  from  the  concave  or  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
vessel  and  extend  in  diffi3rent  directions,  having,  consequently, 
diflFerent  anatomical  relations  to  the  thoracic  walls  and  the  organs 
within  the  chest.  Whatever  may  be  the  direction  in  which  the 
tumor  extends,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  presses  upon  surrounding 
parts,  displaces  them,  interfering  with  the  performance  of  their 
functions ;  it  gives  rise  to  local  inflammation  and  abnormal  adhe- 
sions, causes  erosion  and  atrophy  of  organized  structures,  and, 
finally,  ends  frequently  in  rupture  or  an  opening  produced  by 
sloughing  or  ulceration,  through  which  the  arterial  blood  escapes 
either  externally  or  into  some  internal  part. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  aneurismal  tumors  must  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  understand  the  rationale  of  certain  symptomatic 
phenomena.  Arising,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  the  convex 
margin  of  the  ascending  aorta  or  the  arch,  contracting  adhesions 
with  the  thoracic  walls,  and  erosion  of  the  latter  taking  place,  the 
integuments  are  at  length  raised,  forming  a  visible  swelling.  This 
swelling  or  external  tumor  is  generally  situated  at  a  point  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum  between  the  clavicle  and  the  fifth  or  sixth 
ribs;  but  it  may  make  its  appearance  over  the  first  or  second  bones 
of  the  sternum,  or  in  the  neck,  or  below  the  left  clavicle,  and  in 
rare  instances  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  chest.  But  before  it 
becomes  apparent  to  the  eye,  certain  effects  are  apt  to  be  produced 
by  pressure  on  internal  parts.  These  effects  are  still  more  marked 
when  the  aneurismal  tumor  springs  from  the  concave  margin  of 
the  vessel.  The  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  and  giving  rise  to 
symptomatic  phenomena,  are  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  the  lungs, 
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the  cosophagus,  the  par  vagum  and  recurrent  nerves,  the  superior 
vena  cava,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
effects  of  pressure  on  these  parts  belong  among  the  symptoms  of 
thoracic  aneurism.  The  anatomical  relations  of  aneurismal  tumors 
arising  from  the  descending  aorta  are  different.  Pressure  on  the 
parts  just  mentioned  does  not  occur.  An  external  tumor  is  not 
developed  unless  the  aneurism  become  ext^'emely  large.  They  are 
apt  to  contract  adhesions  to  the  dorsal  vertebrso,  leading  to  erosion 
of  the  bony  structure,  and  sometimes  an  opening  takes  place  into 
the  spinal  canal.  Situated  behind  the  heart,  an  aneurismal  tumor 
may  displace  this  organ,  and,  by  pressing  it  forward,  render  its 
action  on  the  thoracic  walls  so  strong  as  to  simulate  hypertrophy. 

In  addition  to  the  size  of  aneurismal  tumors,  the  portion  of  tbe 
aorta  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  ex- 
tend, other  points  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  symptoms 
and  signs.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  varies  in  size  and  form  in  difier- 
ent  cases,  allowing  more  or  less  freedom  of  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  blood,  and  either  favoring,  or  otherwise,  the  force  of  the  current 
into  the  cavity.  The  opening  may  be  smooth,  or  roughened  by 
calcareous  deposit.  The  artery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism  may 
be  healthy,  but  oftener  it  is  more  or  less  diseased.  The  interior  of 
the  sac  is  frequently  studded  with  calcareous  plates.  The  cavity 
of  the  sac  may  be  filled  with  liquid  blood ;  but  it  often  contains 
solidified  fibrin  in  more  or  less  abundance.  This  fibrin,  deposited 
in  a  series  of  concentric  layers,  presents  a  stratified  arrangement, 
the  layers  nearest  the  parietes  of  the  sac  being  the  most  condensed, 
decolorized,  and  dry,  and  those  in  proximity  to  the  blood  softer, 
more  moist,  and  reddened  with  hiematin.  The  size  of  the  cavity 
receiving  blood  is,  of  course,  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  solidified  fibrin.  This  deposit  is  favored  by  the  large 
size  of  the  sac,  the  smallness  of  its  mouth,  roughness  of  the  interior 
surface,  and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  conservative  provision  for  strengthening  the  sac  and  retarding 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  tumor.  A  spontaneous  cure  is 
sometimes  effected  by  an  accumulation  of  fibrin  sufTicient  to  obli- 
terate the  cavity.  Masses  of  fibrin  are  liable  to  bucome  detached 
from  within  the  sac,  forming  emboli,  or  plugs,  which  are  carried 
onward  with  the  current  of  blood,  and,  becoming  impacted  in  arte- 
ries more  or  less  remote,  occasion  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  consequences  of  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  important 
parts.    Obstruction  of  arterial  branches  communicating  with  the 
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portion  of  the  aorta  where  the  aneurism  is  seated,  is  an  important 
effect.  This  arises  from  the  deposit  of  fibrin,  and  from  the  small 
size  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  or  the  form  of  the  aperture  being 
such  as  not  to  allow  free  passage  of  blood  into  the  cavity.  It  may 
also  proceed  from  the  outward  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumor. 
The  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  may  in  this  way  be  more  or 
less  obstructed,  and  even  obliterated,  when  aneurisms  involve  the 
arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  formation  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  always  involves  a  pre-ex- 
isting morbid  condition  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  in  most  instances 
this  morbid  condition  is  connected  with  the  atheromatous  deposit. 
The  middle  and  lining  coats  becoming  softened,  distensible,  and 
sometimes  destroyed  over  a  certain  space,  dilatation  is  produced 
by  the  force  of  the  blood-current,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  yielding  parts 
are  more  and  more  dilated  by  the  same  force.  Various  circum- 
stances, which  are  sufficiently  obvious,  on  the  one  hand  favor,  and 
on  the  other  hand  retard  the  progressive  increase  of  the  aneurismal 
tumor.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  increase  in  size  goes  on  with 
a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  softened,  relaxed  state  of  the  sac, 
the  freedom  of  communication  with  the  artery,  the  power  of  the 
hearths  action,  and  the  deficiency  of  layers  of  fibrinous  deposit. 
These  circumstances  varying  in  different  cases,  the  progress  of 
aneurisms  is  sometimes  extremely  slow,  and  in  other  cases  com- 
paratively rapid.  The  connection  of  atheromatous  disease  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  its  existence  in  portions  of  the  artery  not  in- 
volved in  the  aneurism  may  give  rise  to  arterial  murmurs,  which 
have  been  already  considered ;  and  this  disease  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  valvular  lesions  and  cardiac  enlargement,  irrespective 
of  the  effects  oi  the  aneurism  on  the  heart. 

The  primary  causes  of  aneurism  affecting  the  aorta  are  those 
involved  in  the  production  of  disease  of  the  coats  of  this  vessel. 
The  supposed  agency  of  muscular  exertions  or  strains  in  certain 
cases,  irrespective  of  disease  of  the  artery,  may  fairly  be  doubted. 
An  influence  apparently  belongs  to  age  and  sex.  Males  are  far 
more  subject  to  the  affection  than  females,  and  it  is  rare  that  it 
occurs  prior  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  after  the  age  of  sixty.  These 
facts  are  explained  by  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  disease  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery  in  males  than  in  females,  by  the  infrequency 
of  its  occurrence  prior  to  the  age  of  thirty  and  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
arterial  walls  and  lessened  power  of  the  heart  after  sixty.  The  fact 
that  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  arch  are  especially  apt  to  be  the 
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seat  of  atheromatous  disease,  explains,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
liability  of  these  portions  of  the  aorta  to  become  affected  with 
aneurism.  Aneurisms  seated  in  the  smaller  arterial  trunks  are 
frequently  of  traumatio  origin,  but  it  is  obvious  that  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta  are  never  attributable  to  wounds  of  this  vessel.  It  is 
possible  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  aneurism,  especially  when  seated  in  the  ascending 
aorta  and  arch,  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  driven  into  the  artery. 

The  terminations  of  thoracic  aneurisms  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  signs,  and 
diagnosis.  A  fatal  result  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  different  modes  in  which  this  result  is  brought 
about  are  of  historical  rather  than  practical  interest,  since  they  are 
influenced  but  little,  if  at  all,  by  remedial  interference. 

Eventually,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  aneurismal  sac  opens, 
and  the  patient  dies  from  hemorrhage.  But  in  some  instances,  pres- 
sure on  important  parts,  viz.,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  oesophagus, 
spinal  cord,  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  artery,  occasions  death  before 
rupture  takes  place.  Death  may  sometimes  be  attributable  to 
emboli  detached  from  within  the  sac.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  aneurism  does  not  preclude  the  development  of  various 
intercurrent  affections  which  may  destroy  life.  The  rupture  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  takes  place  in  different  situations.  It  occurs  within 
the  pericardium,  as  already  mentioned,  when  the  aneurism  is  seated 
below  the  attachment  of  this  membrane.  It  also  occurs  in  this 
situation,  occasionally,  when  the  site  of  the  aneurism  is  above  the 
attachment  of  the  membrane.  The  latter  occurred  in  five  of  seventy- 
nine  cases  analyzed  by  Mr.  Crisp  and  Dr.  Swett  The  relative  fre- 
quency of  rupture  in  other  situations  will  be  most  readily  represented 
by  giving  the  combined  results  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
authors  just  named.  Rupture  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  took  place 
in  nine  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases.  Of  these  nine  cases, 
the  rupture  was  into  the  right  auricle  in  four,  the  right  ventricle  in 
four,  and  the  left  ventricle  in  one.  Rupture  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  took  place  in  six  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  cases.  In  all 
of  these  six  cases,  the  aneurism  was  seated  in  the  ascending  aorta  or 
arch.  Rupture  into  the  vena  cava  occurred  also  in  six  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  cases.  Rupture  into  the  pleural  sac  took  place  in 
fourteen  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  cases.  Aneurisms  of  the 
descending  aorta  are  more  likely  to  open  in  this  situation  than 
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those  seated  in  the  ascending  portion  or  the  arch.  The  rupture  is 
oftener  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  Rupture 
into  the  lung  occurred  in  eleven  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases. 
Bupture  into  the  cesophagus  took  place  in  sixteen  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  cases.  When  it  occurs  in  this  situation  the  aneurism 
is  generally  seated  in  the  transverse  or  descending  portions  of  the 
aorta.  Rupture  into  the  trac/iea  took  place  in  thirteen  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  cases.  The  aneurisms  in  these  cases  were  gene- 
rally seated  at  the  arch.  Rupture  into  a  bronchus  took  place  in  eight 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases.  It  occurred  oftener  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  bronchus.  Of  rupture  into  the  vertebral  canal^  only 
a  single  instance  is  contained  among  the  cases  analyzed.  Rupture 
externally  took  place  in  only  eight  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
cases.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  instances  in  which  the  opening  takes 
place  into  some  internal  part,  greatly  preponderate  over  those  in 
which  the  rupture  is  external ;  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases 
analyzed,  internal  rupture  took  place  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 
As  already  stated,  rupture  is  a  termination  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases ;  but  the  number  of  cases  in  which  death  occurs  either  from 
results  of  the  aneurism  irrespective  of  rupture,  or  from  intercurrent 
affections,  is  nevertheless  considerable.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fatal  cases,  in  ninety-two  rupture  did  not  take  place.  Finally,  a 
spontaneous  cure  of  thoracic  aneurism  is  possible.  It  can  take 
place  in  but  one  way,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  viz.,  the 
obliteration  of  the  aneurismal  cavity  by  means  of  the  deposit  of 
fibrin.  Recovery,  however,  occurs  in  so  small  a  number  of  instances, 
that  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  is  hardly  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  prognosis.  It  is  hardly  possible  after  the  aneurismal 
tumor  has  attained  to  a  large  size.  After  a  spontaneous  cure  has 
taken  place,  the  sac,  filled  with  fibrin,  and  remaining  attached  to 
the  artery,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  extraneous  tumor.  Obso- 
lete aneurisms  were  regarded  as  tumors  formed  without  the  artery, 
by  Corvisart  and  others,  prior  to  the  researches  of  Hodgson.  They 
doubtless  undergo  considerable  reduction  in  size  in  the  progress  of 
time,  from  contraction  of  the  contained  fibrin. 


Stmptoms  of  Thobacio  Aneurism. 

The  symptoms  of  thoracic  aneurism  are  mainly  due  to  pressure 
of  the  aneurismal  tumor  on  the  surrounding  parts.    If  the  tumor 
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be  small,  and  so  situated  as  not  to  contract  adhesions  with,  and 
press  upon,  certain  portions  of  the  intra- thoracic  organs,  it  may 
remain  latent  for  an  indefinite  period.  Bupture  and  sudden  death 
occur  not  very  infrequently,  when  there  had  been  no  symptoms 
to  excite  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  aneurism.  Aneurismal 
tumors,  however,  frequently  give  rise  to  symptoms  more  or  leas 
marked  and  characteristic,  which  are  referable  to  the  respiratory 
system  and  voice,  the  function  of  deglutition,  the  venous  circula- 
tion, and  the  arterial  pulse. 

If  the  tumor  press  on  the  trachea,  or  a  bronchus,  so  as  to  diminish 
considerably  the  calibre  of  one  or  both  of  these  tubes,  or  encroach 
largely  on  the  space  which  the  lungs  should  occupy,  embarrassment 
of  respiration  may  occur,  manifested  especially  when  an  unusual 
demand  is  made  on  the  respiratory  function,  as  in  active  muscular 
exercise.  The  enlargement  of  the  tumor,  however,  being  gradual, 
the  diminished  calibre  of  the  tubes,  or  the  displacement  of  the 
lung-substance,  although  considerable,  does  not  uniformly  occasion 
notable  want  of  breath  even  on  exercise.  But  in  some  cases  dysp- 
ncea  is  a  very  prominent  symptom.  In  an  instance  which  came 
under  my  observation,  in  which  the  aneurism  was  of  large  size,  and 
seated  at  the  arch,  the  patient  suffered  extremely  and  constantly 
from  labored  breathing,  being  unable  to  lie  down  for  weeks  before 
death.  The  most  comfortable  position  was  leaning  far  forward, 
with  the  arms  resting  on  the  knees;  raising  the  body  to  the  erect 
posture  increased,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  dyspnoea.  In  this  case, 
no  difficulty  of  breathing  was  experienced,  and  the  patient  was  able 
to  perform  hard  manual  labor  up  to  the  time  when  an  external 
tumor  became  visible.  Dyspnoea,  however,  proceeds  from  so  many 
and  various  morbid  conditions,  that,  alone,  it  is  in  nowise  distinctive 
of  aneurism.  Its  significance  is  derived  from  concomitant  signs 
showing  the  existence  of  an  intra-thoracic  tumor  which  is  probably 
aneurismal.  This  remark  is  also  applicable  to  cough,  which  in 
some  cases  of  aneurism  is  a  prominent  symptom,  being  cither  dry 
and  spasmodic,  or  accompanied  by  more  or  less  mucous,  and  occa- 
sionally  bloody,  expectoration ;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  slight,  and 
may  be  wanting.  Aneurisms  seated  at  the  arch  are  most  apt  to  be 
attended  by  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system.  The 
dyspnoea  and  cough  are,  in  general,  effects  of  mechanical  com- 
pression of  the  air-tubes  and  pulmonary  organs ;  but  irritation  or 
stretching  of  the  par  vagum  and  phrenic  nerve  on  the  left  side  may 
contribute  to  the  development  or  prominence  of  these  symptoms, 
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and  sometimes  give  rise  to  them  independently  of  pressure  of  the 
tumor  on  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs.  Dyspnoea  and  cough, 
when  produced  mechanically,  are  generally  attended  by  wheezing 
or  Btridulous  breathing,  which  may  be  audible  at  a  distance  from 
the  patient.  This  will  be  noticed  presently,  in  connection  with  the 
physical  signs  of  aneurism. 

Impairment  of  the  voice,  and  aphonia,  are  symptoms  which  in 
some  cases  are  highly  significant.  These  symptoms  are  developed 
when  the  tumor  involves  the  recurrent  nerve  so  as  to  interrupt  its 
functions.  This  is  apt  to  occur  if  the  aneurism  spring  from  the 
left  side  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch.  Dependent  on  the 
situation  of  the  tumor  being  such  as  to  occasion  pressure,  with  irri- 
tation, of  the  recurrent  nerve,  these  symptoms  characterize  in  a 
striking  manner  certain  cases,  while  in  other  cases  the  voice  re- 
mains unaltered,  notwithstanding  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  stridulous 
breathing  may  be  present.  Hoarseness,  feebleness,  or  extinction  of 
the  voice,  if  aneurism  be  not  suspected,  may  lead  the  practitioner 
to  infer  the  existence  of  laryngitis.  The  coexistence  of  the  pulmo- 
nary  symptoms  just  mentioned  may  appear  to  sustain  this  inference. 
Tracheotomy  has  been  repeatedly  performed  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  fact,  inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
and  oedema  of  the  glottis  are  sometimes  produced  by  pressure  of 
the  aneurismal  tumor;  but  the  alteration  and  loss  of  voice  may  be 
entirely  functional.  Dr.  Stokes  has  indicated  a  point  of  distinction 
between  functional  aflFection  of  the  voice  arising  from  pressure  on 
the  recurent  nerve,  and  the  alteration  dependent  on  laryngeal  dis- 
ease, viz.,  in  the  latter  the  hoarseness  or  aphonia  is  constant,  and 
in  many  cases  the  voice  is  never  restored,  while  in  the  former  re- 
markable variations  in  the  tone  and  power  of  the  voice  frequently 
occur  within  short  spaces  of  time.  In  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
innominata,  in  which  the  recurrent  nerve  was  found  stretched  over 
the  tumor  like  a  broad  ribbon,  the  variations  of  voice  were  truly 
remarkable.  "  Within  twenty-four  hours  it  would  change  from 
the  highest  treble  to  a  deep  bass;  at  one' time  it  was  an  inaudible 
whisper,  at  another  hoarse  and  croaking;  and  this  variability  con- 
tinued up  to  the  period  of  death."'  The  hoarseness  or  aphonia  due 
to  aneurism  may  disappear  for  a  time,  and  again  return.  This 
occurred  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation.  In  the  case 
now  referred  to,  the  alteration  of  the  voice  was  the  first  symptom 

I  Op.  oit.,  p.  585. 
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which  indicated  the  existence  of  any  disease.  The  patient  supposed 
that  he  had  taken  cold,  and  came  to  the  .hospital  to  be  treated  for 
an  affection  of  the  air-passages.  Up  to  that  time  he  felt  no  incon- 
venience in  performing  active  manual  labor.  Bulging  at  the  top 
of  the  sternum,  and  abundant  evidence  of  an  aneurismal  tumor 
pressing  on  the  left  bronchus  and  suppressing  respiration  in  the 
right  lung,  were  apparent  on  an  examination  made  some  weeks 
afterwards. 

Pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  oesophagus  interferes  with  the 
function  of  deglutition,  giving  rise  to  dysphagia  from  obstruction. 
This  is  liable  to  occur  when  the  site  of  the  aneurism  is  at  the  trans- 
verse or  descending  aorta.  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  than  the 
symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system.  It  may  coexist  with 
the  latter,  but  is  sometimes  present  without  them.  It  may  be  the 
only  prominent  symptom,  and,  if  aneurism  be  not  suspected,  stric- 
ture of  the  oesophagus  will  then  be  likely  to  be  inferred. 

As  a  judicious  precaution,  an  examination  should  be  made  for 
the  signs  of  aneurism  in  cases  of  dysphagia  dependent  on  obstruc- 
tion seated  below  th5  pharynx,  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
probang,  since  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac  has  been  produced  by 
the  passage  of  this  instrument.  The  difficulty  of  deglutition  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  amount  of  obstruction ;  it  may  be  slight, 
or  the  ingestion  of  solid  food  may  be  impossible,  so  that  the  body 
suffers  from  inanition.  When  the  obstruction  is  extreme,  the 
attempt  to  swallow,  especially  solids,  frequently  provokes  parox- 
ysms of  pain  and  spasm,  together  with  cough  and  dyspnoea,  fol- 
lowed by  regurgitation  of  the  food  arrested  in  its  progress  down 
the  oesophagus.  The  patient  refers  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  to  the 
top  or  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  sometimes  to  the  epigastrium. 
Dr.  Stokes  cites  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Law,  in  which  the  patient 
could  not  swallow  in  the  recumbent  position,  but  always  took  his 
food  while  sitting  up,  with  the  body  bent  forward  and  to  one  side. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  dysphagia 
has  been  observed  to  diminish  and  even  disappear  as  the  aneurism 
increased  in  size,  a  fact  to  bo  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  with 
the  lateral  extension  of  the  tumor,  the  direct  pressure  on  the  oeso- 
phagus was  lessened.*  The  degree  of  difficulty  may  be  pretty 
uniform,  or  it  may  vary  much  at  different  times,  owing  to  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  or  to  the 
development  of  spasmodic  action  in  addition  to  the  pressure. 

>  Bellingham,  op.  oit.,  p.  594. 
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Pressure  on  the  superior  vena  cava,  or  the  venae  innominatae, 
gives  rise  to  venous  congestion  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  ex- 
tremities. The  veins  of  the  neck  on  one  or  both  sides  are  fre- 
quently distended  and  tortuous,  giving  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  a 
varicose  appearance.  The  face  may  be  congested  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  presents  a  deeply  livid  and  swollen  aspect.  The  neck  is 
sometimes  puffed  out  by  vascular  turgescence  and  oedema,  forming 
what  Dr.  Stokes  calls  a  "tippet-like  swelling."  The  distension  of 
the  veins,  the  lividity  and  oedema,  may  extend  to  one. or  both  of 
the  upper  extremities.  Venous  congestion  and  oedema  thus  limited, 
point  to  obstruction  seated,  not  at  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  but 
in  the  venous  trunks  which  have  been  mentioned.  These  veins  are 
likely  to  become  involved  in  aneurisms  springing  from  the  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  aorta.  Absence  of  jugular  pulsation  is  a  point 
distinguishing  the  congestion  due  to  obstruction  seated  above  the 
heart,  from  that  arising  from  cardiac  lesions  which  involve  tricuspid 
regurgitation.  Physical  exploration,  perhaps,  shows  that,  in  con- 
nection with  notable  congestion  apparent  only  above  the  heart, 
cardiac  disease  is  either  slight  or  wanting,  and  thus  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  scat  of  the  obstruction.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  existence  of  an  aneurismal  or  other  intra-thoracic  tumor 
pressing  on  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  is  almost  certain.  Venous  congestion,  as  just 
described,  is  by  no  means  present  in  all  cases  of  aneurism.  Like 
the  other  symptoms,  its  absence  is  not  proof  that  aneurism  does 
not  exist ;  but  when  marked  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  and 
wanting  below,  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms,  and  with 
signs  pointing  to  aneurism,  it  is  highly  significant. 

Inequality  in  the  pulse  at  the  wrists,  and  the  loss  of  the  pulse  on 
one  side,  are  effects  of  the  obstruction  of  the  arteria  innominata  or 
the  left  subclavian  incident  to  certain  cases  of  'aneurism.  These 
effects  become  important  symptoms  taken  in  connection  with  other 
symptomatic  phenomena.  The  pulse  on  the  left  oftener  than  on 
the  right  side  is  weakened  or  suppressed,  the  left  subclavian  from 
its  situation  being  the  most  exposed  to  pressure.  In  comparing 
the  pulse  on  the  two  sides,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
normally  somewhat  more  developed  in  the  right  than  in  the  left 
arm ;  relative  weakness  on  the  right  side  is  therefore  more  signifi- 
cant of  disease.  The  carotid  as  well  as  the  subclavian  artery  on 
one  side  may  be  obstructed,  so  that  pulsation  in  this  artery  and  its 
branches  is  relatively  feeble  or  extinct.    These  effects  on  the  arte- 
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rial  pulse,  in  general,  denote  that  the  aneurismal  tumor  springs 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  tumor,  arterial  pulsation,  which  had  been  at  one  time  sup- 
pressed in  the  neck  or  wrist,  may  be  subsequently  restored ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  having  been  weakened,  it  may  become 
stronger.  In  these  instances,  the  weakness  and  suppression  were 
due  to  the  outward  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumor  on  the  sub- 
clavian, carotid,  or  innominata;  but  in  the  instances  in  which  these 
arterial  trunks  are  obstructed  from  within  by  fibrinous  deposit,  the 
deficiency  or  absence  of  pulsation  is  likely  to  remain  unaltered. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  are  important  in  aiding 
to  determine  the  existence  of  an  aneurism  and  its  probable  scat. 
These  symptoms  may  be  present,  individually  or  collectively,  in 
different  cases ;  each  may  exist  without  the  others,  and  all  may  be 
wanting.  Singly  or  combined,  they  are  not  pathognomonic  of 
aneurism.  Being  mostly  the  immediate  effects  of  eccentric  pres- 
sure, they  may  be  alike  produced  by  any  intra-thoracic  tumor. 
Hence,  their  diagnostic  value  depends  on  other  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  aneurism  being  conjoined,  especially  that  furnished  by 
physical  signs,  to  be  presently  considered.  Other  symptoms  less 
characteristic  and  consisting  of  secondary  or  remote  effects  remain 
to  be  briefly  noticed. 

More  or  less  pain  usually  attends  the  progress  of  thoracic  aneu- 
risms. Pain,  however,  is  less  constant  and  less  marked  as  a  symp- 
tom in  aneurisms  seated  within  the  chest  than  within  the  abdomen. 
Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  frequently  gives  rise  to  intense, 
persisting  pain,  while  this  is  true  of  only  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  of  aneurism  affecting  the  thoracic  aorta.  Of  thoracic  aneu- 
risms, those  springing  from  the  descending  aorta  are  far  more  apt 
to  give  rise  to  pain  than  those  seated  in  the  ascending  aorta  or  at 
the  arch.  The  pain  is  especially  marked  if  the  aneurismal  sac 
cause  erosion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  In  these  cases, 
patients  describe  the  pain  as  boring  or  gnawing  in  character,  and  it 
is  sometimes  referred  to  a  small  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Aneurisms  seated  in  the  ascending  or  trans- 
verse aorta  are  often  unattended  by  severe  pain,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  a  prominent  symptom.  In  these  cases,  it  is  generally  inter- 
mittent, and  resembles  that  of  a  neuralgic  affection,  being  lanci- 
nating in  character,  shifting  its  situation,  and  shooting  in  various 
directions.  In  other  cases,  an  obtuse,  persisting  pain  is  complained 
of.     The  pain  may  be  referred  to  different  portions  of  the  chest, 
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extending  not  infrequently  to  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  arms. 
Occasionally,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  pain  of  angina 
pectoris.  When  an  external  tumor  makes  its  appearance,  the  pain 
mjy  be  referred  to  the  part  where  it  appears ;  and  prior  to  this 
event,  pain  in  some  cases  is  not  present.  The  parts  over  an 
aneurismal  tumor  are  often  tender,  rendering  pressure  and  percus- 
sion painful. 

Paraplegia  becomes  a  symptom  of  aneurism,  if,  when  seated  in 
the  descending  aorta,  it  leads  to  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor  falls  upon  the  spinal  cord. 

Hemiplegia  may  occur  as  a  remote  effect.  Clinical  observation 
shows  its  occurrence  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  but  it  may 
be  dependent  on  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  analogous  to  that 
which,  in  the  aorta,  preceded  the  formation  of  aneurism.  Under 
these  circumstances,  its  occurrence  may  be  merely  due  to  coinci- 
dence. Exclusive  of  these  instances,  it  is  probably  sometimes  due 
to  fibrinous  coagula  detached  from  within  the  aneurismal  sac  and 
arrested  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Stokes  attributes  this  and 
other  symptoms  referable  to  the  brain,  to  diminished  supply  of 
blood,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  carotid  artery  on  one  side  is 
obstructed.  More  importance  probably  belongs  to  the  cerebral  con- 
gestion incident,  in  certain  cases,  to  pressure  on  the  vena  cava.  la 
connection  with  the  appearances  denoting  interruption  of  the  retura 
of  blood  to  the  heart,  drowsiness,  dulness  of  the  intellect,  obtuse 
pain  in  the  head,  and  other  signs  denoting  passive  congestion  of 
the  brain,  are  usually  present ;  and  in  one  case  under  my  observa- 
tion, paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  one  side  existed.  It  is 
intelligible  that  the  vascular  fulness  in  these  cases  should  favor  the 
occurrence  of  extravasation  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia. 

The  existence  of  aneurism  does  not  involve,  directly  and  speedily, 
any  notable  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  patient.  Eokitan- 
sky  states  that  if  the  aneurismal  sac  attain  to  a  large  size,  sufiBcient 
blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  to  induce  anaemia. 
Patients  sometimes  preserve  their  weight  and  strength  to  the  last, 
but  in  other  cases  both  undergo  more  or  less  diminution.  From 
an  analysis  of  seventeen  cases  of  aneurism  seated  at  the  arch.  Dr. 
Walshe  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  in  different  cases 
as  regards  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  severe  pain.  In  proportion  as  this  element  is 
prominent,  patients  emaciate  and  become  enfeebled.  Extreme 
29 
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emaciation  is  sometimes  produced  by  pressure  of  the  aneurismal 
tumor  on  the  thoracic  duct. 

Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Banks,  of  Dublin,  have 
recently  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  contraction  of  tjie 
pupil  of  the  eye,  on  the  side  of  the  aneurism,  when  the  tumor  ex- 
tends high  up  in  the  neck.  This  effect  is  attributed  to  pressure 
upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  division  of  this  nerve  on 
one  side  having  been  found  in  experiments  on  living  animals  to  be 
followed  by  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  that  side.^ 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  a  rare  symptomatic  event,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carswell,  is  induced  by  compression  of  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  lung  by  the  aneurismal  tumor.* 


Pht^gal  Signs  of  Thoracic  Aneurism. 

The  physical  signs  of  thoracic  aneurism  are  furnished  by  Inspec- 
tion, Palpation,  Percussion,  and  Auscultation.  I  shall  consider  the 
phenomena  obtained  by  these  methods,  severally,  following  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated. 

Ifispection  is  frequently  not  available  until  the  aneurismal  sac 
presses  upon  the  parietes  of  the  chest  at  some  point  and  gives  rise 
to  visible  bulging  of  the  surface.  The  presence  of  an  external 
swelling  or  tumor  is  determined  by  the  eye.  At  first  slight,  and 
limitecl  to  a  circumscribed  area,  the  swelling  may  increase  so  as  to 
form  a  tumor  as  large  as  the  foetal  head.  The  form  is  usually 
conical,  and  the  surface,  if  the  tumor  be  of  considerable  size,  is 
smooth,  and  frequently  presents  a  glazed  appearance.  Pulsatory 
movements  at  the  site  of  the  bulging,  or  tumor,  may  or  may  not  be 
apparent  on  inspection.  A  pulsation  may  be  seen  when  bulging 
has  not  occurred.  The  appearance  is  then,  as  remarked  by  Dr. 
Stokes,  as  if  two  hearts  were  beating  in  the  chest  in  different  situa- 
tions. This  pulsation  without  swelling  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered by  looking  across  the  surface  with  the  eye  brought  down 
to  a  level  of  the  chest,  when  it  is  not  apparent,  if  the  ordinary 
mode  of  inspection  be  alone  employed.  This  is  a  practical  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Palpation  enables  the  observer  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  swell- 


'  BeUingliam,  op.  oit.,  page  609. 
'  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  page  587. 
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ing,  the  condition  of  the  surface  as  regards  smoothness,  and  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  pressure.  3y  manipulations  with  the  hand, 
also,  perforation  of  the  thoracic  walls  may  be  ascertained;  the 
edges  of  the  eroded  ribs  or  sternum  at  the  aperture  through  which 
the  aneurismal  sac  protrudes,  may  be  felt.  Fluidity  of  the  contents 
of  the  tumor  is  sometimes  apparent  to  the  touch.  The  liquid 
contents  of  the  sac  may  be  diminished  by  manual  pressure,  and 
reduction  of  the  hernia-like  protrusion  perhaps  eflFected.  Much 
compression  of  the  tumor,  however,  is  not  to  be  advised,  since  there 
may  be  risk  of  producing  rupture,  or  of  detaching  coagulated  fibrin 
from  within  the  sac,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  emboli,  as  well  as 
weakening  the  aneurismal  walls. 

Palpation  is  especially  useful  in  determining  the  presence  and 
character  of  pulsatory  movements.  Assuming  that  bulging  exists, 
pulsation  constitutes  important  evidence  of  its  being  aneurismal. 
As  a  rule,  an  external  aneurismal  tumor  is  pulsatile ;  but  to  this 
rule  there  are  exceptions.  If  the- sac  be  nearly  or  quite  filled  with 
solid  fibrin,  the  stream  of  blood  through  the  artery  small,  and  the 
heart's  action  weak,  an  impulse,  visible  or  tactile,  may  be  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand,  intra-thoracic  tumors  not  aneurismal,  often 
present  distinct  and  strong  pulsation.  The  impulse  varies  greatly 
in  strength  in  different  cases,  being  sometimes  extremely  powerful, 
raising  with  force  the  head  applied  for  auscultation,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  shock  which  agitates  the  whole  body,  and  of  which  the 
patient  is  painfully  conscious ;  in  other  cases  it  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  between  these  extremes  every  degree  of  gradation  may 
be  observed.  The  character  of  the  aneurismal  impulse,  when 
strong,  as  Dr.  Stokes  justly  remarks,  differs  from  that  of  the  heart's 
beat  in  the  state  of  health  or  of  active  hypertrophy.  The  difference 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  aneurism  the  impulse  is  due  to  the 
momentum  communicated  to  a  column  of  liquid,  while  the  beat  of 
the  heart  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  apex  of  the  organ  against 
the  chest  in  its  elongating  and  rotating  movements.  Quoting  the 
language  of  the  author  just  named:  "  The  aneurismal  beat  generally 
gives  the  idea  of  a  forcible  blow,  having  a  force  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  that  of  the  heart  conveys  the  sensation  of  a  mobile  but 
solid  body,  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  presents  its  greatest 
force  at  a  particular  point."*  This  character  of  impulse,  and  its 
strength,  are  proportionate  to  the  proximity  of  the  sac  to  the  in- 

>  Op.  oit.,  p.  654. 
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tegument ;  the  deficiency  of  solid  fibrin,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
relative  amount  of  liquid  blood  within  the  aneurismal  cavity;  the 
freedom  of  communication  between  the  aneurismal  cavity  and  the 
artery,  and  the  power  of  the  heart's  action.  The  impulse  may  be 
single  or  double.  When  single,  it  is  synchronous  with  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  being  due  directly  to  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle.  If  double,  the  second  impulse  must  be  produced  by  the 
recoil  of  the  arterial  coats  following  distension  of  the  artery  by  the 
onward  current  of  blood ;  it  is  thus  indirectly  due  to  the  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  coincides  in  time  with  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  diastolic.  A  double  pulsation, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  impulse. 

In  these  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  the  aneurismal  sac  has  led 
to  bulging  or  an  external  tumor.  But,  impulse  may  be  perceived 
by  the  touch,  as  well  as  by  the  eye,  before  bulging  is  apparent 
A  throbbing,  synchronous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  systole  of  the 
heart,  may  be  felt,  over  a  circumscribed  space,  at  a  point  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  apex-beat.  There  appear  to  be 
two  hearts  beating  within  the  chest.  The  presence  of  the  apex- 
beat  at  or  near  its  normal  situation,  is  evidence  that  the  abnormal 
pulsation  is  not  of  the  heart  itself;  and  that  it  is  not  the  apex-beat 
propagated  at  a  distance  from  the  apex,  is  shown  by  its  being  felt 
within  a  circumscribed  space,  and  not  felt  betweeir  this  space  and 
the  point  where  the  apex  comes  into  contact  with  the  parietes  of 
the  chest.  A  source  of  fallacy  connected  with  the  heart  may  be 
here  mentioned.  Free  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice 
with  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  may  occasion  a  strong  pulsation  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum.  An  instance  related  by  Dr.  Stokes  has  been  referred  to 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work.'  Aneurismal  pulsation  without 
bulging,  varies  in  different  cases  from  an  intensity  exceeding  con- 
siderably that  of  the  heart's  beat,  to  a  feebleness  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  imperceptible.  The  throbbing  may  sometimes  be  perceived 
in  some  cases  by  placing  one  hand  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
chest,  and  making  firm  pressure  with  the  other  .hand  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  when,  with  a  manual  examination  by 
one  hand  alone,  it  is  not  appreciable.  The  pulsation  is  most  evi- 
dent or  marked  at  the  end  of  an  expiratory  act  If  the  aneurism 
be  seated  at  the  arch  and  extend  upwards,  a  pulsation  may  be  felt 

•  Vide  p.  54. 
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at  an  early  period,  before  bulging  occurs,  by  passing  the  finger  into 
the  Sternal  notch,  and  pressing  downward  towards  the  artery.  The 
aneurismal  turaor  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  this  way,  before  any 
visible  swelling  occurs. 

Tactile  fremitus,  or  thrill,  with  the  heart's  systole,  felt  over  an 
aneurismal  tumor,  is  a  physical  sign  which  in  some  cases  is  strongly 
marked,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present.  It  may  be  pre- 
sent when  the  impulse  is  slight  or  wanting.  It  is  sometimes  present 
in  cases  of  intra-th6racic  tumor,  not  aneurismal.  While  its  absence 
is  not  proof  that  a  tumor  is  not  aneurismal,  and  when  present,  it 
does  not  constitute  positive  evidence  of  aneurism,  it  has^neverthe- 
less,  in  conjunction  with  other  signs,  considerable  value,  especially 
if  it  exist  in  a  notable  degree. 

Percussion  is  useful  in  certain  cases  by  aiding  to  determine  the 
existence  of  a  tumor,  and  affords  evidence  of  its  size.  If  an  external 
tumor  have  formed,  its  size,  as  determined  by  the  eye  and  touch, 
is  no  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  aneurismal  sac ;  the  latter  extends 
over  an  area,  greater  or  less,  without  the  limits  of  the  visible  tumor. 
Its  extent  may  sometimes  be  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  means  of  percussion,  provided  the  pressure  on  the  lung-substance 
has  not  induced  induration,  in  which  case  the  percussion-dulness 
will  extend  farther  than  the  walls  of  the  sac.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  lung  may  cover  a  portion  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  so 
that  the  limits  of  the  latter  are  not  defined  by  absence  of  pulmonary 
resonance.  An  aneurismal  sac,  in  fact,  like  the  heart,  has  its  area 
of  superficial,  and  its  area  of  deep  dulness  on  percussion.  The 
former  marks  the  space  over  which  the  sac  is  uncovered  of  lung ; 
and  the  latter  the  distance  to  which  the  sac  extends  beneath  the 
lung.  The  situation  of  the  dulness  goes  to  show  the  probable 
origin  of  the  tumor.  Well  defined  abnormal  dulness  over  the  site 
of  the  ascending  and  transverse  aorta,  in  connection  with  other 
signs  and  with  symptoms,  points  to  the  existence  of  aneurism.  An 
aneurismal  tumor  of  small  size  in  the  situations  just  named,  if  not 
arising  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  vessel,  may  occasion  an 
abnormal  degree  and  extent  of  dulness  determinable  by  careful 
percussion.  Dr.  Walshe  states  that  "  a  sac  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
walnut  may  be  discovered,  if  it  lie  anywhere  between  the  second 
right  interspace  and  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  and  there  be  no 
special  and  unusual  source  of  difiiculty  in  the  way."  Percussion  is 
less  available  if  the  aneurismal  sac  spring  from  the  descending 
aorta.    When  the  sac  attains  to  a  certain  size,  however,  it  gives 
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rise  to  dulaeas  suQiciently  defined  behind  ia  the  interscapular 
apace.  It  ia  obvious  that  percussion,  alone,  can  only  furnish 
evidence  that  abnortnal  dulness  from  some  cause  exists;  that  this 
dulncss  depends  on  an  aneurism,  and  not  on  an  intra-thoractc 
tumor,  not  aneurismal,  or  other  causes,  is  to  be  determined  by 
other  signs  and  bj  symptonia. 

Tlie  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  sie  referable  not  alone  to  the 
aneurismal  sac,  or  the  artery  with  which  it  communicates,  but  to 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  organs.  Directing  attention 
firat  to  the  signs  proceeding  directly  from  the  aneurism,  it  gives 
rise,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  to  a  bellows  murmur.  This 
sign  is  by  no  means  constant;  it  is  frequently  wanting.  Dr.  Stokes, 
indeed,  regards  it  as  an  accidental  phenomenon  so  commonly  want- 
ing that  he  considers  its  occurrence  aa  exceptional.  Its  infrequeocy 
ia  exaggerated  in  this  statement;  but,  owing  to  its  being  so  oflen 
absent,  it  has  far  less  value,  as  a  sign  of  thoracic  aneurism,  than 
baa  been  generally  supposed.  As  an  isolated  sign,  it  possesses 
very  small  value  for  other  reasons  than  its  want  of  constancy. 
Aortic  murmurs  are  sufficiently  common,  exclusive  of  aueurtam. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  they  are  often  generated  by  the 
passage  of  the  blood-current  over  the  internal  sarfaco  of  the  vessel, 
when  roughened  by  atheromatous  and  calcareous  disease,  withoat 
dilatation.  Alone,  therefore,  a  bellows  murmur  referable  to  the 
aorta  is  not  proof  of  the  existence  of  aneurism.  Other  aigna  and 
symploma  must  be  conjoined  to  render  it  aignificant  of  this  affec- 
tion. It  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute  evidence  of  aneurism 
unless  the  existence  of  a  tumor  be  determinable,  and  even  then  it 
is  not  distinctive,  since  an  intra- thoracic  tumor,  not  aneuri.imal,  by 
pressure  on  the  aorta,  may  give  rise  to  murmur.  The  passage  of 
blood  within  and  without  an  aneurismal  sac  does,  however,  give 
rise  to  murmur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases.  This  murmur 
varies  in  intensity  from  the  faintest  puQ'  to  a  loudness  exceediog 
that  of  the  most  intense  cardiac  murmurs.  It  may  be  soft  or 
rough.  It  is  sometimes  most  marked  over  the  moat  prominent 
portion  of  the  aneurismal  tumor,  and  in  other  instances  it  ia  beard 
loudest  at  the  base  of  the  tumor.  It  is  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  less 
prolonged  than  valvular  murmurs  and  lower  in  pitch,  Aneurismal 
murmur  may  be  single  or  double.  If  single,  it  is  usually,  but  oot 
invariably,  systolic,  t'.  e.,  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  second  murmur  is  synchronous  with  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart,  and  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished  as  diastolic.     The  latter 
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is  rarely,  if  ever,  rough,  and  is  less  intense  than  the  systolic  murmur. 
An  aneurismal  murmur  is  to  be  discriminated  from  cardiac  and 
arterial  murmurs.  A  murmur  emanating  from  the  heart  may  be 
propagated  to  the  aneurism.  A  propagated  cardiac  murmur  may 
perhaps  l>e  more  intense  over  the  aneurism,  if  the  tumor  be  near 
the  surface,  than  at  any  point  between  the  aneurism  and  its  source ; 
but  its  maximum  of  intensity  will  be  at  or  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart  If  more  intense  over  the  aneurism  than  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  considered  as  not  cardiac  in  its  origin. 
But,  in  most  cases,  if  a  cardiac  murmur  coexist  with  an  aneurismal, 
comparison  of  the  two  murmurs  will  show  differences  as  regards 
quality  and  pitch,  suf&cient  to  denote  that  they  are  distinct  from 
each  other.  A  murmur  propagated  from  the  heart  mi^^t  be  pro- 
duced at  the  aortic  orifice.  A  mitral  murmur  is  not  conducted 
along  the  aorta;  hence,  when  a  coexisting  cardiac  murmur  is  ascer- 
tained  to  be  mitral,  its  identity  with  a  murmur  heard  over  an 
aneurismal  tumor  is  not  a  matter  of  question.  Murmur  emanating 
from  the  artery,  elsewhere  than  at  its  point  of  communication  with 
the  aneurism,  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  arterial  coats,  or  it  may 
be  inorganic,  t.  e.,  dependent  on  blood-changes.  If  due  to  the 
former,  the  maximum  of  intensity  of  the  murmur  will  not  be  likely 
to  be  at  the  aneurismal  tumor;  if  to  the  latter,  the  murmur  will 
generally  be  diffused  over  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  attended  by 
venous  hum.  An  anaemic  condition  doubtless  favors  the  produc- 
tion of  an  aneurismal  murmur  and  enhances  its  intensity.  Finally, 
an  aneurismal  murmur  is  found  to  vary  at  different  periods,  and 
even  from  day  to  day ;  and  it  may  exist  for  a  certain  period  with 
marked  intensity,  so  as  even  to  be  appreciable  without  auscultation, 
and  subsequently  disappear.' 

Aneurismal  sounds,  as  well  as  cardiac,  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  murmurs.  A  double  sound,  corresponding  to  the  systolic  and 
diastolic  sound  of  the  heart,  is  usually  heard  on  auscultation  of 
an  aneurismal  tumor  springing  from  the  aorta.  The  two  sounds 
resemble  those  of  the  heart,  not  only  in  rhythm,  but  in  other 
characters.  Dr.  Stokes  remarks:  "They  are  so  similar  to  those  of 
the  heart,  that,  were  a  good  observer  blindfolded,  and  the  stetho- 
scope placed  for  him  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  he  would  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  an  excited  heart."    I  believe  them  to  be  neither  more 

1  Walfihe,  op.  oit.,  page  749. 
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nor  less  than  the  heart-sounds  transmitted  by  the  walls  of  the  ar- 
tery and  the  current  of  blood,  to  the  aneurismal  sac.  Holding  this 
belief,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  modes  in  which  the 
sounds  have  been  supposed  to  be  produced  within  the  sac.  That 
they  should  be  propagated  so  as  to  be  heard  with  more  intensity 
over  the  aneurism  than  at  any  point  between  it  and  the  heart,  is 
readily  conceivable  in  view  of  the  nearness  to  the  ear  of  the  arterial 
walls  and  current  of  blood,  when  the  aneurismal  tumor  is  auscul- 
tated. The  systolic  sound  appears  to  be  sometimes  reinforced  by 
an  element  of  impulsion  derived  from  the  shock  communicated  to 
the  sac  by  the  onward  current  of  blood ;  and  this  element  of  impul- 
sion is  sometimes  the  only  sound  appreciable.  Either  the  systolic 
or  diastolic^  sound  may  be  heard,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and 
both  may  be  wanting.  The  latter  is  likely  to  occur  under  the  same 
combination  of  physical  circumstances  which  renders  an  impulse 
extremely  feeble  or  inappreciable. 

The  auscultatory  signs  referable  to  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pul- 
monary organs  are  due  to  compression  of  these  parts  by  the  aneu- 
rismal sac.  These  signs  may  be  present  before,  as  well  as  after,  the 
appearance  of  an  external  tumor.  They  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  determining  the  existence  and  seat  of  aneurism. 

Pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  gives  rise,  as  already 
stated,  to  wheezing  or  stridulous  breathing,  which  may  sometimes 
be  perceived  at  a  distance  from  the  patient.  If  the  voice  be  not 
affected,  it  is  evident  that  it  proceeds  from  a  point  below  the  larynx. 
But  if  there  be  room  for  doubt,  the  stethoscope  indicates  that  it  is 
from  below.  It  may  be  produced  in  the  bronchus  on  one  side 
before  the  aneurismal  tumor  ascends  sufficiently  to  press  upon  the 
trachea.  It  may  be  perceived,  especially  if  produced  in  a  bronchus, 
and  referred  to  its  seat,  by  means  of  auscultation,  when  it  is  not 
loud  enough  to  be  apparent  without  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope.  Dr. 
Stokes  distinguishes  this  sign  as  ^^ stridor  fr<mi  below."  It  is  obvious 
tliat  it  may  be  produced  by  a  tumor  of  any  kind  making  pressure 
on  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  The  practical  point  is  to  determine,  by 
auscultation,  that  a  wheezing  sound,  either  audible  at  a  distance,  or 
heard  with  the  stethoecope  only,  is  produced,  not  at  the  larynx  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  but  below,  at  the  bifurcation  or  in  a 
bronchus.  If  dyspnoea  or  labored  respiration  exist,  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction  is  thus  ascertained.  The  existence  of  a  tumor  pressing 
upon  the  air-tubes  in  this  situation  is  rendered  highly  probable. 
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and  it  remains  for  the  aneurismal  character  of  the  tumor  to  be 
shown  by  other  signs. 

An  aneurismal  tumor  may  compress  a  bronchus  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish, and  even  suppress,  respiration  in  one  lung.  Absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  on  one  side,  or  a  marked  disparity  in  the 
intensity  of  the  murmur  between  the  two  sides,  may  thus  become 
important  signs  of  the  existence  and  degree  of  bronchial  obstruc- 
tion. The  significance  of  these  signs  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
absence  of  causes  of  diminished  or  suppressed  respiration  on  one 
Side,  other  than  occlusion  or  narrowing  of  a  bronchus  by  the 
pressure  of  a  tumor.  Bronchitis,  emphysema,  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion, and  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  are  to  be  excluded.  That 
the  obstruction  is  not  due  to  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or  intra- 
thoracic tumor  not  aneurismal,  is  to  be  determined  by  other  signs 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  aneurism. 

Finally,  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  of  vocal  reso- 
nance over  a  circumscribed  space,  or  around  an  external  tumor, 
concurs  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  percussion,  either  in  render- 
ing probable  the  existence  of  a  tumor  within  the  chest,  not  apparent 
to  the  eye,  or,  if  visible,  in  determining  the  space  within  the  chest 
which  the  tumor  occupies,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pulmonary 
organs. 


Diagnosis  of  Thoracic  Aneurisms. 

A  reviewal  of  the  preceding  pages  will  show  that  the  symptoma- 
tology of  thoracic  aneurism  furnishes  nothing  exclusively  distinc- 
tive of  this  affection ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  symptoms  or  signs 
which  are  individually  pathognomonic  An  impulse  over  a  cir- 
cumscribed space  at  certain  points,  distinct  from  the  apex-beat,  or 
a  pulsating  tumor,  renders  the  presumption  strong  that  aneurism 
exists ;  but  additional  evidence  is  necessary  for  a  positive  diagnosis. 
Even  if  bellows  murmur  and  thrill  are  added,  the  existence  of  aneu- 
rism is  not  unquestionable.  The  diagnostic  force  of  these  signs 
depends  considerably  on  their  degree  of  prominence.  If  they  be 
combined  and  strongly  marked,  the  chances  against  aneurism  are 
small.  If,  in  addition,  the  point  at  which  an  impulse  or  a  pulsating 
tumor  is  observed  correspond  with  the  situation  in  which  an  aneu- 
rism springing  from  the  aorta  may  be  expected  to  be  discovered ;  and 
if  percussion  and  auscultation  show  the  presence  of  an  intrathoracic 
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tumor  which  can  be  traced  in  a  direction  toward  the  aorta,  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  These  diagnostic 
points  are  by  no  means  always  available.  An  aneurism  may  be 
so  situated  as  regards  the  thoracic  walls,  that  an  impulse  is  not 
appreciable,  or,  if  there  be  a  tumor,  it  may  not  pulsate,  nor  present 
either  murmur  or  thrill.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tumor  not  aneuris- 
mal,  may  present  murmur,  pulsation,  and  thrill.  The  situation  of 
the  tumor  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  Bearing  in  mind 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  aneurism  springs  from  the 
ascending  or  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance externally  either  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  or  at  the  upper 
or  middle  portion  of  the  sternum,  or  to  the  left  of  this  bone,  a 
tumor  thus  situated  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  aneurismal.  If  not 
aneurismal,  it  is  probably  a  carcinomatous  mediastinal  tumor.  The 
latter  lying  over  the  dorta  may  pulsate  pretty  strongly,  and  by 
pressing  on  the  artery  may  develop  a  bellows  murmur.  Carcino- 
matous disease,  however,  in  this  situation  is  a  much  rarer  affection 
than  aneurism,  so  that  the  chances  of  the  latter  preponderate.  Age 
and  sex  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  tumor  occupying  a  site  in 
which  an  aneurism  is  apt  to  make  its  appearance,  is  more  likely 
to  prove  to  be  aneurismal  if  the  patient  be  a  male  and  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  sixty.  In  general,  with  proper  knowledge  and 
care,  taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  an 
aneurismal  tumor  be  apparent*  externally,  its  character  may  be 
ascertained  without  great  difficulty,  and  the  diagnosis  made  with 
positiveness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  differential  points 
which  distinguish  an  aneurismal  tumor  from  pulsating  empyema, 
or  pericarditis  with  effusion,  for  the  existence  of  these  affections  is 
readily  determined  by  their  proper  diagnostic  characters. 

An  aneurism  not  in  cont^ot  with  the  thoracic  walls  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  impulse  appreciable  by  the  eye  or  touch,  and  not  forming 
an  external  tumor,  offers  a  more  difficult  problem  in  diagnosis. 
Certain  symptoms  which  have  been  considered,  viz.,  embarrassed 
or  stridulous  breathing,  dysphagia,  venous  congestion  of  the  face 
and  upper  extremities,  and  inequality  of  the  pulse  on  the  two  sides, 
should  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism,  especially  if  they  are  found  in 
combination,  and,  also,  individually,  provided  they  are  not  obviously 
referable  to  other  morbid  conditions.  Physical  exploration,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  essential,  not  alone  in  developing  signs 
which  point  directly  to  the  existence  of  aneurism,  but  by  showing 
that  other  morbid  conditions  which  would  account  for  the  symp- 
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toms,  do  not  exist,  and  thus  leading  to  a  diagnosis,  indirectly,  by 
way  of  exclusion.  The  chest  is  to  be  carefully  examined  with 
referencer  to  cardiac  disease,  since  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  aorta  have  many 
points  in  common  with  those  referable  to  the  heart.  The  .ibsence 
of  cardiac  murmurs  and  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  the  symptomatic  phenomena  are  not  due  to  lesions 
of  this  organ.  But  even  if  the  heart  be  not  altogether  free  from 
disease,  it  may  be  sufficiently  clear  that  certain  symptoms  and  signs 
are  not  of  cardiac  origin.  Thus,  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is 
easily  distinguished  from  a  murmur  referable  to  the  aorta ;  and  the 
amount  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  may  be  obviously  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and  circulation. 
Auscultation  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  is  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  respiratory  murmur  be  diminished 
or  suppressed  on  one  side  from  compression  of  a  bronchus,  and 
whether  the  respiratory  sound  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  be  pure. 
If  stridulous  breathing  be  heard,  with  or  without  the  stethoscope, 
this  instrument  will  show  the  point  at  which  it  is  produced,  and 
thus  indicate  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  Percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion conjoined  are  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  not  dulness,  together  with  absence  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur and  vocal  resonance,  within  a  circumscribed  space,  so  situated 
that  the  presence  of  a  tumor  having  relations  to  the  aorta  similar 
to  those  which  aneurisms  are  known  to  have,  is  rendered  highly 
probable  or  almost  certain.  A  bellows-murmur  either  localized 
in  this  circumscribed  space, or  heard  herewith  maximum  intensity, 
and  the  heart-sounds  abnormally  transmitted  to  the  same  space, 
are  signs  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  weight.  Availing  himself 
of  the  diagnostic  points  just  recapitulated,  the  diagnostician  may 
be  able  to  decide  on  the  existence  of  aneurism,  not  with  absolute 
certainty,  but  with  much  positiveness.  The  liability  to  error  pro- 
ceeds from  the  possibility  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or  intra- 
thoracic tumor  of  some  kind,  not  aneurismal,  pressing  on  the 
trachea,  or  a  bronchus,  the  subclavian  or  innominata,  the  recurrent 
nerve,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  vena  cava,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  more 
or  less  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rismal tumor  on  these  parts.  The  probability  of  the  tumor  being 
aneurismal  is  considerably  increased  if  the  patient  be  over  thirty 
years  of  age  and  of  the  male  sex. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
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to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  examining  for  a  visible  im- 
pulse with  the  eye  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  chest; 
and,  for  a  tactile  impulse,  with  one  hand  applied  to  the  posterior, 
and  the  other  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  making  firm 
pressure  with  the  latter  hand.  On  the  very  day  this  paragraph  is 
penned,  a  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  an  impulse 
was  rendered  apparent  to  the  eye  and  touch  by  these  methods  of 
examination  only.  It  is  true  that  an  impulse  is  not  proof  positive 
of  the  existence  of  aneurism,  but,  even  if  not  strongly  marked,  its 
value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  is  considerable.  It  may  be  important  to 
caution  the  young  observer  against  mistaking  pulsation  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  for  an  aneurismal  impulse.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pulsation  of  this  artery  is  sometimes  visible  and  felt,  and 
especially  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  involving  aortic  regurgi- 
tation ;  but,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  the  carotid  and  other 
arteries  are  observed  at  the  same  time  to  pulsate  strongly. 

Symptoms  and  signs  pointing  to  the  existence  of  aneurism,  are 
far  less  available  for  diagnosis  when  the  aneurismal  tumor  springs 
from  the  descending  aorta,  than  when  it  is  seated  at  the  ascending 
portion  or  arch  of  the  vessel.  As  regards  symptoms,  labored  and 
stridulous  breathing,  aphonia  or  hoarseness,  venous  congestion  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  inequality  of  the  pulse,  are  not 
produced  unless  the  tumor  attains  to  a  great  size.  Dysphagia  from 
obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  is  liable  to  occur,  and  this  symptom, 
when  not  connected  with  disease  of  the  pharynx,  should  always 
excite  suspicion  of  aneurism.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  persist- 
ing, boring  or  gnawing  pain  referred  to  a  particular  portion  of  the 
spinal  column,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  This  should  suggest  to  the 
mind  the  possibility  of  aneurism.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  a  dis- 
position to  keep  the  body  bent  forward,  in  consequence  of  pain  in 
assuming  the  erect  posture,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  paraplegia,  the 
latter  proceeding  from  erosion  of  the  vertebras  by  the  pressure  of 
the  aneurismal  tumor.  As  regards  signs,  obstruction  of  the  trachea 
or  a  bronchus,  and  diminished  respiratory  murmur  on  one  side,  are 
not  likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  aneurism  seated  in  the  descending 
aorta.  But  percussion  in  the  interscapular  space  may  show  dulness 
within  a  circumscribed  area,  the  limits  of  which  may  also  be  de- 
fined by  abrupt  cessation  of  respiratory  murmur  and  of  vocal 
resonance.  A  bellows-murmur  may  be  discovered  within  this 
area,  not  transmitted  from  the  heart,  and  possibly  the  heart-sounds 
may  be  unduly  audible.     These  signs  are  not  conclusive,  but  they 
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point  to  the  existence  of  aneurism.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  hardly 
practicable  prior  to  the  development  of  external  bulging  or  a  pul- 
sating tumor.  So  latent  are  aneurisms  in  this  situation  in  some 
cases  that,  although  symptoms  denoting  some  indefinite  ailment 
have  been  long  experienced,  an  external  tumor  may  be  the  first 
event  which  excites  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Phy- 
sical exploration  is  of  great  value  in  these  cases  by  enabling  the 
diagnostician  to  exclude  certain  aflFections,  for  example,  chronic 
pleurisy  or  empyema,  for  which,  otherwise,  the  disease  might  be 
mistaken. 


Treatment  of  Thoracic  Aneurism. 

Recovery  from  thoracic  aneurism  is  possible.  The  chances 
against  recovery,  however,  preponderate  so  vastly  that  in  any 
given  case  there  is  scarcely  ground  to  hope  for  this  result.  Still,  the 
possibility  of  recovery  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  management 
of  the  cases  which  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  physician  to  meet 
with  in  practice.  But  although  recovery  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  the 
progress  of  the  affection  may  be  more  or  less  slow,  and  the  physi- 
cian may  reasonably  hope  to  contribute,  by  judicious  management, 
to  postpone  for  an  indefinite  period  the  fatal  result  Moreover,  the 
palliation  of  distressing  symptoms,  always  an  important  object  of 
treatment,  furnishes  scope,  in  the  progress  of  this  affection,  for  the 
useful  application  of  remedies. 

Recovery  from  thoracic  aneurism  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
deposit  within  the  sac  of  successive  layers  of  solid  fibrin  until  the 
cavity  is  obliterated,  leaving  the  channel  of  the  artery  free.  Can 
this  curative  process  be  promoted  by  medical  treatment  ?  There 
are  no  medicines  which  exert  a  special  effect  for  this  end.  The 
general  conditions  favorable  for  the  process  are,  an  abundance  of 
the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the  blood,  with  an  equable  and  not  too 
active  state  of  the  circulation.  These  are  conditions  which  are  to 
some  extent  controllable.  Those  which  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cavity,  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  aperture,  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  sac  as 
regards  roughness,  etc.,  are  obviously  beyond  control.  The  indi- 
cations for  treatment,  then,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  reco- 
very are,  to  maintain  and  perhaps  increase  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  to  secure  regularity 
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of  the  action  of  the  heart,  obviating,  on  the  one  hand,  over-excite- 
ment, and,  on  the  other  hand,  undue  feebleness.  How  are  these 
indications  to  be  fulfilled  ?  In  brief,  by  a  nutritious,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  generous  diet,  embracing  a  good  proportion  of  animal 
food;  by  tonic  remedies  and  stimulants  when  the  appetite  and 
digestive  powers  are  enfeebled;  and  by  the  restricted  use  of 
liquids  which,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  blood,  lessen  the 
proportion  of  fibrin  to  the  mass.  These  measures  relate  to  the  first 
indication,  viz.,  to  maintain  or  increase  the  fibrin.  The  second 
indication,  viz.,  to  secure  regularity  of  the  heart's  action,  is  to  be 
fulfilled  by  avoiding  active  exercise,  mental  excitement,  and  other 
causes  inducing  disturbance  or  undue  activity  of  the  circulation ; 
by  moderate  depletion  by  means  of  saline  laxatives,  or  resorting 
perhaps  in  some  cases  to  small  bleedings  if  decided  plethora  exist, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  prescribing  ferruginous  remedies  if  anseniia 
be  present ;  and  by  the  use  of  sedatives  if  the  circulation  be  unduly 
and  persistingly  over-excited. 

These  indications,  having  reference  to  the  possibility  of  recovery, 
relate  not  less  to  an  object  of  management  more  likely  to  be 
attained,  viz.,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and  thus  post- 
pone the  fatal  result.  This  object  is  alike  secured  by  the  de{>osit 
of  fibrin  within  the  aneurismal  cavity,  by  which  the  walls  of  the 
sac  are  strengthened,  and  the  tendency  to  its  enlargement  thereby 
lessened,  and  by  tranquillity  of  the  heart's  action.  The  means, 
then,  by  which  the  physician  may  hope  to  prolong  life  are  those 
which,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the  best  chance,  slight  as  this  is,  of 
recovery. 

Potent  measures  of  treatment  have  been  heretofore  advised  and 
pursued  with  the  expectation  of  retarding  the  progress  of  thoracic 
aneurisms  and  with  a  faint  hope  of  eflFecting  a  cure.  The  plan  of 
treatment  introduced  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Albertini  and 
Valsalva,  adopted  by  Laennec  and  Bouillaud,  and  recommended  in 
a  modified  form  by  Hope,  obtained  more  favor  and  currency  than 
any  other.  This  plan  consisted  in  repeated  copious  bleedings,  as 
much  quietude  as  possible  of  body  and  mind,  and  reduction  of  the 
diet  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
show  the  false  basis  of  this  plan,  or  its  pernicious  results,  since  it 
is  now  abandoned  by  all  judicious  practitioners;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  method  involving  measures  of  equal  potency,  if  proposed, 
would  meet  with  favorable  consideration.  On  this  subject,  the 
remarks  by  Dr.  Stokes  are  so  just  and  forcible  that  I  shall  quote 
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his  words :  "  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  are  ever  justified  in 
adopting  any  measures  which,  while  they  are  directed,  under  theo- 
retical views,  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  materially  interfere  with 
the  patient's  condition.  It  often  happens  that  a  patient  who  has 
not  been  thus  interfered  with  will  continue  with  unimpaired  health 
and  strength  for  a  great  length  of  time  until  he  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  placed  under  treatment  for  the  cure  of  his  aneurism.  For 
then  all  the  evils  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  occurring  in 
cases  of  indolent  disease  of  the  heart,  when  injured  by  ignorant 
treatment,  are  induced.  The  patient's  mind  becomes  excited  and 
apprehensive,  his  system'  is  weakened  by  depletion,  and  his  digest- 
ive functions  ruined  by  starvation.  The  forces  by  which  he  can 
resist  disease  are  broken  down,  his  blood  becomes  uncoagulable, 
his  tissues  unresisting.  The  force  of  the  aneurismal  throb  is 
augmented,  and  a  disease  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  endured  for  years  with  but  little  interference  with  the  general 
health,  is  turned  into  a  rapid  and  destructive  malady."* 

Pursuing  no  special  plan  of  treatment,  the  management  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  individual 
cases.  Is  the  patient  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  the  vessels  over- 
repleted,  and  the  heart  over-stimulated;  depletion  may  be  called 
for,  care  being  taken  not  to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  of  restoring 
the  blood  to  its  normal  condition.  Is  the  patient  anaemic,  and  the 
heart's  action  excited  by  impoverished  blood ;  a  nutritious,  animal 
diet,  together  with  preparations  of  iron  and  perhaps  porter,  wine,  or 
spirits,  are  important,  being  careful  not  to  push  these  measures  to  an 
extreme,  and  thereby  induce  evils  equal  to  those  incident  to 
anaemia.  Is  the  appetite  good  and  digestion  active;  indulgence  at 
the  table  is  to  be  restrained.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  appetite 
poor  and  digestion  weak ;  measures  to  improve  both  are  indicated. 
The  restricted  use  of  liquids  is  an  important  point  in  the  manage- 
ment, conducing,  in  connection  with  an  appropriate  diet,  to  the 
formation  of  blood  rich  in  fibrin,  and  not  excessive  in  quantity. 
These  ends  are  promoted  by  a  limited  supply  of  liquid,  far  better  than 
by  the  elimination  of  liquid  by  means  of  hydragogue  cathartics 
and  diuretics. 

A  regular  and  tranquil  condition  of  the  heart  being  highly 
desirable  in  all  cases,  everything  which  excites  unduly  this  organ 
is,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.    Active  muscular 

•  Op.  clt.,  p.  606. 
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exercise,  mental  excitement,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  etc., 
are  to  be  interdicted.  It  is  an  important  question,  in  this  connec- 
tion, how  far  exercise  can  be  taken  with  safety  or  advantage. 
Some  writers  recommend  perfect  quietude,  and  enjoining  the 
patient  to  remain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.*  The  propriety  of  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
appetite,  digestion,  and  general  condition  of  the  body  must  suffer 
from  such  inaction,  so  that  the  risk  of  doing  harm  by  impoverishing 
the  blood  and  weakening  the  vital  forces,  is  greater  than  the  lia- 
bility to  injury  from  moderate  exercise.  An  amount  of  exercise 
which  can  be  taken  without  accelerating'  the  circulation,  will  be 
likely  to  be  useful  rather  than  injurious. 

An  important  point  in  the  treatment  concerns  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  and  of  the  accidents  to  which  he  is  exposed,  can  hardly 
fail,  in  most  cases,  to  induce  depression  and  apprehension,  the  effect 
of  which  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfavorable.  When  it  can 
be  done  without  breach  of  good  faith,  or  a  violation  of  truth,  the 
physician  will  do  wisely  in  forbearing  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  character,  tendencies,  and  results  of  thoracic 
aneurisms.  While  deception  here,  as  in  other  forms  of  disease,  is 
unworthy  the  character  of  a  physician,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the 
patient,  it  is  fair  to  present  as  favorable  a  view  of  the  case  as  facts 
will  warrant.  The  patient  may  be  encouraged  with  the  hope  of 
the  affection  progressing  very  slowly,  or  remaining  stationary  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  even  with  the  possibility  of  recovery.  He 
will  thus  be  spared  not  only  a  portion  of  the  unhappiness  to  which 
the  affection  is  calculated  to  give  rise,  but  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  excessive  anxiety  and  gloom ;  and  he  will,  moreover,  be  more 
disposed  to  persevere  in  following  faithfully  regulations  of  diet  and 
regimen. 

If  the  action  of  the  heart  be  habitually  excited  or  irregular, 
sedative  remedies  are  indicated,  such  as  hydrocj'anic  acid,  aconite, 
hyoscyarnus,  opium  in  small  doses,  etc.  It  is  considered  by  some 
writers  injudicious  to  resort  to  digitalis  for  this  purpose;  but  I  can 
see  no  just  grounds  for  apprehending  evil  from  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  if  proper  caution  be  observed.  Here,  as  in  other  instances 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action, 
it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value. 

I  e,  g,  Bellingham,  op.  cit. 
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Certain  remedies  are  recommended  witb  a  view  to  induce  a  con- 
dition of  the  blood  favoring  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  Dr. 
Hope  regarded  the  acetate  of  lead  as  useful  in  this  way ;  and  Dr. 
Walshe  attaches  some  value  to  gallic  or  tannic  acid.  Theoretically, 
remedies  are  indicated  which  produce  this  effect,  provided  it  be  not 
counterbalanced  by  other  consequences.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  these  or  other  known  remedies  produce  this  effect ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  ordinary  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  sac,  so  far  from  being  desirable,  would  be  likely  to  give 
rise  to  serious  results.  Coagulation  is  conservative  and  curative 
only  when  it  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  layers  of  fibrin,  which  become  adherent  first  to  the 
walls  of  the  sac,  and  successively  to  each  other,  until  the  cavity  is 
more  or  less  filled  with  the  solid  deposit 

The  various  symptomatic  and  remote  effects  of  thoracic  aneu- 
risms, such  as  pain,  cerebral  congestion,  labored  respiration,  cough, 
dysphagia,  etc.,  will,  of  course,  claim  palliative  measures  of  treat- 
ment, which  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
individual  cases,  and  need  not  be  here  considered. 
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Adhesions  of  pericardium,  289,  886,  860 
effects  on  the  heart  and  circulation, 

861 
how  ascertained  daring  life,  866 
Albuminuria  in  dilatation,  81 
in  valvular  lesions,  172 
in  pericarditis,  292 
Aniemia  in  valvular  lesions,  175,  228 

in  connection  with   enlargement  of 
thyroid  body  and  prominence  of  the 
eyes,  268,  272 
in  functional  disorder  of  the  heart, 
405 
Aneurism,  cardiac,  112 
Aneurisms,  thoracic,  486 
varieties  of,  487 
anatomical  relations  of,  489 
formation  and  causes  of,  441 
terminations  of,  442 
symptoms  of,  448 
physical  signs  of,  450 
diagnosis  of,  457 
treatment  of,  461 
Angina  pectoris,  254 
description  of,  255 
pathological  character  and  relations 

of,  258 
inftrequenoy  of,  261 
prognosis,  261 
diagnosis,  262 
treatment,  264 
Aortic  lesions,  120 

anatomical  characters,  120 
frequency  of,  128 
effect  on  left  ventricle,  129 
on  heart-sounds,  207 
diagnostic  characters  of,  211 
valve,  water  test  of  sufficiency  of,  128 
orifice,  normal  size  of,  124 
regurgitation,  129 
contraction,  129 
direct  or  systolic  murmur,  190 
regurgitant  or  diastolic  murmur,  191 
Aorta,  diseases  of,  429 
inflammation  of,  429 
morbid  deposit  on  lining  membrane 

of,  482 
atheromatous  deposit  in,  482 
calcareous  degeneration  in,  483 
dilatation  of,  485 


Apex-beat,  normal  situation  and  devia- 
tions of,  45 

normal  force  of,  46 

mechanism  of,  46 

altered  situation  in  enlargement  of 
heart,  49 

enlarged  area  of,  in  enlargement  of 
heart,  50 

increased  force  of,  in  hypertrophy, 
50,  411 

in  dilatation,  82 

in  pericarditis,  326,  854 

in  pericardial  adhesions,  867 

in  functionid  disorder,  411 
Aphonia  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  445 
Apoplexy  in  connection  with  hypertrophy, 
84 

in  connection  with  valvular  lesions,  164 

pseudo,  in  fatty  degeneration,  96 

pulmonary,  in  valvular  lesions,  150 
Arcus  senilis  in  fatty  degeneration,  97 
Arteries,  obstruction  of,  by  fibrinous  de- 
posits from  valves  and  orifices,  151, 165, 
882,  481 
Asthma,  cardiac,  80, 157, 174,  257 
Attrition,  sounds  of,  in  peric^itis,  816 
Atrophy  with  diminished  bulk,  88 
Atheroma  in  aorta,  482 
Auscultation  in  hypertrophy,  58,  71 

in  dilatation,  88,  85 

in  fatty  degeneration,  100 

in  pericarditis,  816,  880,  854 

in  pericardial  adhesions,  367 

in  endocarditis,  886 

in  functional  disorder,  412 

in  thoracic  aneurisms,  454 
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Becquerel  on  cirrhosis  and  valvular  le- 
sions, 170 
Begbie  on  prominence  of  eyes,  267,  272 
Bizot,  measurements  of  heart,  20 

of  orifices,  124 
Blakiston  on  cardiac  dropsy,  149 
Blisters  in  pericarditis,  848,  849,  350 
Blood-currents,  vitU  currents  of  blood 
Bloodletting  in  hypertrophy,  74 

in  dilatation,  85 


BloDdletting  ia  fait;  degeneration,  102 

in  TuiTalitr  leaionB,  222 

in  BODle  peHcorditis,  389,  347 

in  cDdDourditia,  803,  390 

in  fuDotiDnnl  disorder,  422 

in  tboraoic  aneurisma,  462 
Blue  diacuie,  fidt  of itnoBis 
Bouillaad,  mode  of  percnxsioit,  39 

on  rapture  of  interTeatncular  septum, 
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on  reduplicatioD  of  tbo  beart'SaDiidB, 
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diUs,  306 
Bmit  de  diable,  204 

de  oQlriieiif,  31Q 
Bright' a  diaeaee  in  dilBtstion,  81 

in  valTolir  leuona,  172 

in  pericarditiai,  292 

in  eaduoarditis,  379 
Bronchitis  in  TalTular  leaiona,  161 
BaiTOtTB  on  cerebrSil  aymploma  in  poriosF- 

ditia.  306 
Bodd  on  eirrhoais  and  valvular  lesiona,  170 


Cough  in  pericanlitis.  303 
CompleiioD  in  Talvalar  leuone,  175 
Coagola  and  cloU  in  oavitiea  of  the  heart, 
246 

formed  after  death,  245 
during  life,  24G 

conditions  of  formation,  218 

sjmptoaia  of,  250 

phjsicol  aigns  of,  267 

diagnoais  of,  251 

progDoeia  of,  252 

CongeniUl  mBlfomiationB,  vide  malfornia- 
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Cufoinottia  of  heart,  117 
CatharticB  in  pericarditis,  350 

in  endocarditis.  394 

in  valvular  leaioca,  227 
Calcareoua  degeneration  in  aorta,  433 
Carditia.  899 

Cerebral  symptoms  In  pericarditis,  306 
Chambera  on  relative  frequency  of  aortic 
and  mitral  lesions,  121! 

on  pericarditis  and  pjtemia.  294 

on  pericardial  udheaions,  861 
Che;ne  on  reapiratorj  movementa  in  fotty 

degeneration,  97 
Charcelny  on  heduplioaUon  of  heart-sounda, 

275,  278 
Chevera  on  cyanolie,  241 

on  perioardial  adheaions.  36G 
Cbrietison  on  external  naeof  dinrelica,  227 
Oirrhoaia  of  liver  in  valvnlar  laaionB,  170 
Clark  and  Cammann.  resnlta  of  ausculta- 
tory percuasion,  40 
Clendiuning  on  weight  of  heart,  23 
Clark,  case  of  pericarditia,  353 
Cliquement  metnliiqae,  414 
Coagula  in  cavities  of  the  heart  in  endo- 
curditia,  363 

in  dilatation.  82 
Cor  bovinum,  130 
Coronary  arteries.  obstnictioQ  of,  in  val- 

Collin,  bruil  de  cuir  nenf,  317 
Congeatiou  of  lunge  in  valvular  lesions,  156 

of  UvOT,  163 

of  kidneys,  172 

capillary,  in  valvular  leaiona,  175 
Corrigan  on  aortitis.  480 
Congh  In  valvular  lemons,  153 


Counter-irritation  in  pericarditis,  848, 349, 
860 

in  endoeardilis,  396,  897 
Crisp  on  thoracic  aneurisms,  442 
Currenta  of  blood,  1B5 
Coirent,  direet  mitral,  186 
aortio,  185 

regurgitant  mitral,  185 

aortic,  185 

Cyanoais  in  valvular  lesions,  174 

in  malfarraationa.  238 

oiplanation  of,  240 

diagnosis  of,  248 

prognoBis  of,  248 

oonnecUon  of  pericarditis  with,  293 


Dalton  on  elongation  of  heart  in  systole,  47 

on  rapidiljand  extent  of  physical  and 
chemical  changes,  397 
Docubitas  in  pericarditis,  305 
Defects  of  heart,  vide  malformationa 
Delirium,  eta,,  in  pericarditi?,  806 

eases  observed  by  antbor.  307 
Dilatation,  doGnitioa  and  different  fcrms 
or,  18 

mode  of  produolion,  77 

symptoms  and  effecla  of,  80 

physical  signs  of,  84 

summary  of  pbyuoal  signs  of,  64 

treatment  of,  85 

of  left  ventricle  from  aortic  renrst*- 
tion.  129 
Digestion,  diaorder  of  in  valmlar  leriotu, 

170 
Diastolic  mnrmurs,  186.  197 

mitral  direct  mnrrour,  1B6 

aortic  regurgitant  mnnntir,  ISl 
Diet  in  valvular  lerions,  222 

in  ocQte  pericarditia,  849 

in  endocarditis,  8S4,  SS8 
Digitalis  in  valvular  lesions,  224 

in  hypertrophy,  76 

in  fatty  degeneration,  103 

in  pericarditis,  343 

in  endooarditis,  896 
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Digitalis  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  464 
Diuretics  in  cardiac  dropsy,  226 

external  use  of,  227 

in  pericarditis,  850 
Dropsy  in  hypertrophy,  85 

in  dilatation,  81 

in  Talynlar  lesions,  147 

treatment  of,  225 
Dyspnoea  in  hypertrophy,  88 

in  dilatation,  80 

in  fatty  degeneration,  95 

in  valynlar  lesions,  166, 174 

in  angina  pectoris,  255 

in  pericarditis,  808 

in  thoracic  aneurisms,  444 
Dysphagia  in  pericarditis,  804 

in  thoracic  aneurisms,  446 
Dyspepsia  in  functional  disorder  of  heart, 
408 

£ 

Ectopia  pectoralis  cordis,  281 
cordis  yentralis,  281  ' 
cephalica,  281 
Eliminatiyes  in  pericarditis,  846,  848,  850 

in  endocarditis,  895,  896 
Emphysema  of  lungs,  affecting  the  signs 
of  enlargement,  48 
a  cause  of  enlarge  naent,  28,  180 
in  yalTular  lesions,  1 61 
Embolia,  151,  165,  882,  431 
Enlargement  of  the  heart,  17 
Afferent  forms  of,  18 
by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  19 
physical  signs  of  by  percussion,  41 
by  palpation,  45 
by  auscultation,  58 
by  inspection,  67 
by  mensuration,  68 
summary  of  physical  signs.of,  70 
diagnosis  of,  69 
by  dilatation,  77 

mode  of  production  of,  77 
symptoms  and  effects  of,  80 
physical  signs  of,  82 
diagnosis  of,  84       ^ 
summary  of  physical  signs  of,  84 
treatment  of,  85 
Enterorrhoea  in  yalTular  lesions,  171 
Endocarditis,  870 

anatomical  characters  of,  871 
pathological  relations  and  causation 

of,  877 
artificial  production  of,  881 
formation  of  coagula  in,  888 
symptoms  of,  884 
physical  sigpM  of,  885 
diagnons  of,  890 
prognosis,  892 
treatment  of,  898 
Endo-pericarditis,  877,  879 
Epistaxis  in  Talyular  lesions,  171 
Erythema  in  TaWnlar  lesions,  175 
Expectoration  in  TaWular  lesions,  158 


Exocardial  sounds,  vide  friction-sounds 
Exercise  in  hypertrophy,  78 
in  dilatation,  86 
in  fatty  degeneration,  105 
in  vaWular  lesions,  221 
in  ftmctional  disorder,  428 
Eyes,  prominence  of,  267, 270 

case  obsenred  by  author,  271 
prognosis,  278 
treatment,  278 
contraction  of  in  thorado  aneurisms, 
450 


Fatty  degeneration,  anatomical  characters 
of,  92 
ftrom  obstruction  of  coronary  ar- 
teries, 182 
growth  and  degeneration,  90 
anatomical  characters  of,  91 
causes  of,  98 

symptoms  and  effects  of,  94 
physical  signs  and  diagnosis  of, 

99 
treatment  of,  101 
Feyers,  connection  with  pericarditis,  294 
Fingers,  bloodless  in  yalyular  lesions,  171 
Fibrin,  remedies  to  promote  coagulation 

of  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  465 
Foramen  oyale,  patent,  285 
Forbes  on  angina  pectoris,  259 
Friction-sounds  in  pericaxtlitis,  816 
mechanism  of,  817 
yarieties  of,  817 

morbid  conditions  giying  rise  to,  818 
distinguished  ftrom  endocardial  mur- 
murs, 820 
cardiac  pleural,  828 
Fremitus  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  458 
Fuller  on  pericarditis  in  rheumatism,  291 
on  endocarditis,  878 
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Gairdner  on  pericardial  adhesions,  868 
Gangrene  of  lung  in  thoracic  aneurisms, 

450 
Gout  in  functional  disorder,  408 
Graves  on  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body, 

267 
Grisolle  on  coagula  within  the  heart  in 
yarious  diseases,  248 
on  polypi  of  heart,  258 
Gutbrod,  theory  of  the  heart's  impulse,  48 
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Hallowell  on  rupture  of  heart,  115 
Haemoptysis  in  hypertrophy,  84 

in  yalyular  lesions,  159 
Hemorrhage  from  bowels  in  yalyular  le- 
sions, 171 

ftrom  nostrils  in  do.,  171 
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Heart,  enlargement  of,  17 
normal  dimensions  of,  20 

weight  of,  22 
situation  and  anatomical  relations  of, 

86 
elongation  of  in  the  systole,  47 
physical  signs  of,  40 
apex-beat  of,  normal  sitnation,  45 
in   enlargement  and  hypertro* 
phy,  49 
additional  impulses  of  in  enlarge- 
ment, 53 
sounds  of,  vide  sounds  of  heart 
lesions  affecting  walls  of^  88 
atrophy  of,  88 

fatty  growth  and  degeneration  of,  90 
softening  of,  106 
induration  of.  111 
aneurism  of,  112 
rupture  of,  115 

in  cardiac  aneurism,  114 
lesions  affecting  yalves  and  orifices 

of,  118 
congenital  misplacements,  malforma- 
tions, and  defects  of,  vide  malfor- 
mations 
formation  of  coagula  within,  vide  co- 

agula 
polypi  of,  vide  polypi 
inflammatory  affections  of,  282 
functional  disorder  of,  402 
varieties  of,  403 

pathological  relations  and  causa- 
tion of,  405 
symptoms  of,  409 
physical  signs  of,  410 
diagnosis  of,  415 
prognosis  of,  421 
treatment  of,  422 
Hcart-soimds,  abnormal  modifications  of 
in  endocarditis,  889 
reduplication  of,  vide  reduplication  of 

heart-sounds 
abnormal   modifications  in    pericar- 
ditis, 825 
iu  functional  disorder,  418 
Hemiplegia  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  449 
Hope  on  suffering  from  dyspnoea  in  car- 
diac disease,  174 
on  pericardial  adhesions,  865 
Hypertrophy,    definition     and    different 
forms  of,  18 
anatomical  characters  of,  23 
mode  of  production  of,  25 
from  aortic  lesions,  26 
from  mitral  lesions,  27 
from  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions, 

28 
uncomplicated,  29 
concentric,  31 

symptoms  and  effects  of,  33 
physical  signs  of,  85 
summary  of  physical  signs  of,  71 
treatment  of,  72 


Hypertrophy,     modifications    of    heart- 
sounds  produced  by,  63 
abnormal  moyements  of  prsscordiain, 

67 
diagnosis  of,  70 

of  left  yentriole  from  aortic  contrac- 
tion, 129 
Hydrothoraz  in  yalyular  lesions,  162 
Hysteria  in  functional   disorder  of  the 
heart,  406 


Impulse  of  heart,  vide  apex-beat 

in  epigastrium  in  health  and  ^sease, 

54 
shock  produced  by,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, 56,  41 1 
heaying  in  hypertrophy,  57 
Impulses  other  than    the    apex-beat  in 
health,  51,  54 
in  enlargement,  52 
in  dilatation,  88 
Inspection  in  enlargement  of  the  heart,  67, 
71 
in  dilatation,  88 
in  pericarditis,  828,  881 
in  pericardial  adhf^ons,  868 
Induration  of  heart.  111. . 
Iodine  in  chronic  penii^ar^itis,  855 
Iris,  fatty  degeneratiic^  gf^  in  connection 
with  fatty  degeo^^ij^^irOf  tf^^  heart,  98 


Karawagan  on  pericarditis  in  scuryy,  295 
Kennedy  on  pericardial  adhesions,  868 
Kidneys,  granular  degeneration  of,  in  dila- 
tation, 81 
Kirkes  on  fibrinous  deposits  in  arteries 

deriyed  from  the  heart,  152 
Knapp,  case  of  wound  of  pericardium,  857 
Kyber  on  pericarditis  in  scuryy,  295 


Lancisi  on  ttnous  pulsation,  145 

Law  on  anosmia  of  brain  in  yalyular  le- 
sions, 166 

Lesions  of  yaWes,  vide  yalyular  lesions 
of  aorta,  vide  aortic  lesions 
mitral,  vide  mitral  lesions 
tricuspid,  vide  tricuspid  lesions 
pulmonic,  vide  pulmonic  lesions 

Liyer,  enlargement  of,  in  dilatation,  81 
in  valvular  lesions,  169 
congestion  of,  in  valvular  lesions,  168 
cirrhosis  of,  in  valvular  lesions,  170 

Lividity  of  face  in  valvular  lesions,  174 
in  pericarditis,  802 
in  thoracic  aneurisms,  447 

Louis  on  softening  of  the  heart  in  typhoid 
fever,  100 
on  pericardial  adhesions,  861 
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Lungs,  congestion  of,  in  yalYolar  lesions, 
164 


M 

Malformations,  congenital,  280,  282 
yarieties  of,  283 
diagnosis  of,  286 
causes  of  death  in,  287 
treatment  of,  287 
MacnlsB  albid»,  289 
Mensuration  in  health,  69 

in  enlargement  of  the  heart,  69, 71,  88 
in  pericarditis,  829,  881 
Mental  condiUon  in  yalvular  lesions,  167 
in  functional  disosder,  408,  407,  417, 

426 
management  of,  in   thoracic   aneu- 
risms, 454 
Mercury  in  treatment  of  valYular  lesions, 
217,  226  * 

in  acute  pericarditis,  841,  848 
in  endocarditis,  894,  896 
Meigs  on  heart-clot,  246 
Mitnd  lesions,  anatomical  characters  of, 
121 
frequency  of,  128 
water  test  in,  128 
effect  on  the  heart-sounds,  207 
diagnostic  characters  of,  210 
Misplacements  of  heart,  281 
Milk  spoU,  289 
Mitral  orifice,  size  of,  124 
Morbus  coeruleus,  vide  cyanosis 
Murmur,  cardiac,  in  dilatation,  88 
mitral,  direct  or  diastolic,  186 

regurgitant  or  systolic,  188 
aortic,  direct  or  systolic,  190 

regurgitant  or  diastolic,  191 
intra  yentricular,  202 
hsBmic,  202 
dynamic,  208,  412 
in  endocarditis,  887 
in  thoracic  aneurisms,  454 
Murmurs,  endocardial  or  valvular,  177 
different  qualities  of,  179 
differences  of  pitch  in,  179 
musical,  181 

ezocardial  or  friction,  178,  816 
organic  and  inorganic,  178, 182,  202, 
412 
classification  of,  185 
endocardial,  abnormal  conditions  giv- 
ing rise  to,  182 
physical  conditions  involved  in, 

182 
dependence  on  valvular  lesions, 

184 
connection  with  obstructive  and 

regurgitant  lesions,  185 
distinguished  from    exocardial, 

320 
pathological  import  of,  200 
produced  within  aorta,  538 


Murmurs,  systolic  and  diastolic,  186 
localization  of,  194 
diastolic,  localization  of,  197 
inorganic,  distinotive  characters  of, 
202 
Myocarditis,  899 
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Nervous  system,  symptoms  referable  to, 
in  acute  pericarditis,  806 
symptoms  referable  to,  in  functional 
disorder  of  the  heart,  406 

Nutrition  in  valvular  lesions,  171 


0 

(Edema,  pulmonary,  in  valvular  lesions, 

160 
Ogle  on  open  foramen  ovale,  237 
Ormerod  on  pericarditis,  296 
Opium  in  pericarditis,  844,  848,  849 
in  endocarditis,  895,  897 


Palpation  in  enlargement  of  the  heart  and 
hypertrophy,  46,  71 
in  dilatation,  82,  84 
in  fatty  growth  and  degeneration,  99 
in  pericarditis,  326,  880 
in  endocarditis,  386 
in  pericardial  adhesions,  867 
in  functional  disorder  of  the  heart, 

411 
in  thoracic  aneurisms,  460 
Palpitation  in  valvular  lesions,  183 
in  pericarditis,  300 
in  endocarditis,  886 
Paraplegia  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  449 
Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium,  866 
Parry  on  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body, 

267 
Paralysis  in  valvular  lesions,  166 
Pain  in  valvular  lesions,  183 
in  acute  pericarditis,  298 
in  chronic  pericarditis,  868 
in  endocarditis,  884 
in  thoracic  aneurisms,  448 
Percussion  in  enlargement  of  the  heart  and 
hypertrophy,  35,  40,  70 
to  determine  boundaries  of  superficial 

and  deep  cardiac  regions,  88 
auscultatory,  40 

as  applied  to  discrimination  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  and  different 
portions  of  the  heart  enlarged,  44 
in  dilatation,  82,  84 
in  fatty  growth  and  degeneration,  99, 

100 
in  pericarditis,  312,  829,  354 
in  pericardial  adhesions,  367 
in  endocarditis,  385 


Percoesion  ia  runctioiml  diaonlcr  of  die 
heart,  410 
in  Choraciu  nneurisiiiB,  447 
Pennook  and  Mooro,  TiviacoOons,  47 
Peacock  an  malform&ttons,  etc.,  of  heart, 

230 
Perioordiuni,  deBcicncj  of,  232 

sdbeuoDs  or,  289 
Pericarditis  acut«,  anatomical  charsctere 
of,  293 
etogea  of,  235 

pathological  relations  and  causa- 
tion of,  2B0 
BjmptomB  of,  297 

roferabte  to  heart,  298 
referable  to  circolslioo,  300 
referable  to  respiratory  sys- 
tem. 303 
referable  to  digestive  sjs- 

Um,  304 
referable    to   conQtenancc, 

804 
referable   to  uerrons    sya- 
tem.  305 
ph;rs'eal  signs  in,  312 
percaBflion  in,  812 
auscultation  in,  816 
palpation  io,  326 
iuapeclion  in,  828 
mensuration  in.  820 
gummnr;  of  phf  sioal  tigns  in, 


of,  3 
BubftCQte  and  chronic,  B61 

aDalomteal  characters  of,  8G1 
phjrioal  signs  of,  364 
treatment  of.  365 
Plethora  in  functional    disorder  of    the 

heart,  406 
Pleniitis  in  valvnlor  lesions,  162 
in  pericarditis,  2(18 
in  endooarditis,  380 
Pneumo-pericardium  nnd  pericarditis,  SS7 
Pneumonitis  in  Tolrular  lesions,  162 
in  pericarditiH,  293 
in  endocarditis,  3^ 
formation  of  consnla  irllhia  the  caTi- 
ties  of  the  heart  in,  248 
Portal  oongestioo  in  ralrular  lesions,  168 
Poljpi  of  (he  heart,  253 
Pnecordio,   enlargement  of,  etc.,  in   en- 
largement of  the  heart,  67 
Pressat  on  reduplication  of  heart-sounds, 

276 
Pulse  in  hypertrophy,  33 
in  dilatation,  80 

slowDoas  of  in  fatty  degeneration,  95 
in  TalTular  lesions,  186 
in  pericarditis,  £01 
irregular  and  intermittent,  137 
jerking,    visible   and   deferred,   140, 
141,  435 


i  and  loss 
.447 
Purring  tremor,  208 
Purring  iromor  in  functional  disorder  of 

the  heart,  411 
Pulmonio  oiiBce,  normal  siie  of,  124 

artery,  obliteration  of,  234 
Purpura  in  perioorditio,  295 
Pulmonic  lesions,  frequency  of,  123 
effect  on  the  heart.  ISO 
diagnostic  characters  of,  215' 


Reid  on  weight  of  heart,  23 
Region,  superficial  cardiac,  36 

deep  cardiac,  37 
Reduplication  of  heart-sotuids,  274 

esse  observed  liy  unthor,  275 

lesions  connected  with,  27(! 

mechanism  of.  277 

diagnosis  of,  280 

pathological  import  of,  281 
Respiratory  murmur  in  enlargemeot,  S9 

in  pericarditis,  325 
Respiration,  aberration  of  in  fatty  degene- 


Bions,  126 
pericarditis  in,  291 
endocarditis  in,  376 
Bisng  sardonicus  in  pericanlitis.  804 
Richardson  on  the  ortifidal  prodnetioii  af 
endocarditis,  375,  SSI,  396 


r,  233 

Septum,  sapernnmerary  in  Tenttiele,  2H 
Seidliii  on  pericarditis  in  scnrty,  295 
SedntiTes  in  acute  pericarditis.  348 
3[bsan  on  inlensifi  cation  of  friction -sonsdi 
by  pressure,  823 
on  capaoity  of  perioordiam.  286 
on  diaatolic  impulse  in  health,  53 
on  Tenons  pulse  in  health.  I4fi 
Skoda  OD  rdnforcemeot  of  pulmonic  iound, 
207 


Sonuds  of  heart  in  health,  58 
mechanism  of.  69 
in  hypertrophy.  63 

in  fatty  degeneration.  100 
in  TaNulor  lesion*.  206 
anearismol,  456 
Sound,  first,  or  systolic,  GB 
second,  or  disaloHc,  69 
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Spleen,  enlargement  of  in  yalTiilar  lesions, 

171 
Stokes  on  peculiar  aberration  of  respira- 
tion in  fatty  degeneration,  97 
on  softening  of  the  heart,  106 
on  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body, 

267 
on  affecUon  of  the  yoice  in  thoracic 

aneurisms,  445 
on  auscultatory  signs  in  pnenmo-peri- 

carditis,  858 
on  aneurismal  sounds,  455 
Stills  on  cyanosis,  238 
Stimulants  in  pericarditis,  854,  849 
Swett,  case  of  pericarditis  with  large  effu- 
sion, 286,  853 
analysis  of  oases  of  thoracic  aneu- 
risms, 442 
Systolic  murmurs.  186, 194 

mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  188 
aortic  direct  murmur,  190 


Taylor  on  prominence  of  eyes,  267,  272 
on  pericarditis,  in  connection  with 
pleurisy,  294 
Testa  on  yenous  pulse,  145 
Thyroid  body,  enlargement  of,  267 
cases  obsenred  by  author,  269 
Thoracic  aneurisms,  vide  aneurisms,  tho- 
racic 
Thurman,  cases  of  cardiac  aneurism,  118 
Tinnitus,  414 
Tremor,  purring,  208 
Tricuspid  lesions,  frequency  of,  128 
effect  on  heart,  180 
diagnostical  characters  of,  218 
orifice,  normal  size  of,  124 
regurgitation  in  health  and  disease, 
181 
Tuberculosis  of  lungs  in  connection  with 
pericarditis,  295 
of  heart,  117 

U 

Undulation,  quasi,  in  dilatation,  88 
in  pericarditis,  829 
in  pericardial  adhesions,  868 

Undefended  space  of  inter-yentricular  sep- 
tum, 288 

Urine  in  yalyular  lesions,  172 


Valyular  lesions,  119 

effects  of  on  blood  currents,  121 
pathological    processes   inyoWed   in 

production  of,  124 
relations  to  rheumatism,  126 
symptoms  of,  referable  to  the  heart, 

127 
symptoms  and  pathological  effects  of, 
127 
referable  to  the  circulation,  147 
referable  to  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, 154 
referable  to  the  neryous  system , 

168 
referable  to  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, 168 
referable  to  the  genito-urinary 

system,  168 
referable   to   countenance    and 
external  appearance,  174 
physical  signs  of,  176 
determination  of  the  seat  of,  198 
diagnostic  characters  of,  209 
treatment  of,  217 
prognosis  in,  229 
VaWes,  deficient  and  in  excess,  285 
Veins,  pulsation  and  turgescence  of,  142 
Venous  hum,  204 
Virchow  on  emboli,  151 
Vocal  resonance  in  preecordia  as  affected 

by  enlargement  of  the  heart,  66 
Voice,  auscultation  of  in  pericarditis,  825 
in  pericarditis,  804 
in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurisms,  445 
Vomiting  in  pericarditis,  804 

W 

Walshe  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  116 
on  yenous  hum,  205 
on  reduplication  of  the  heart-sounds, 
276,  279 
Ward  on  yenous  hum,  204 
Weight  of  the  heart,  22 
White  on  external  use  of  diuretics,  227 
White  spots  on  the  heart,  289 
Williams  on  treatment  of  iritis  without 

mercury,  842 
Wood  on  diuretics  in  cardiac  dropsy,  227 
Woillez  on  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  chest  by  inspection,  67 
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BY  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Cllnleal  Medicine,  &c.,  In  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  dec. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  ootaTO  Toliime;   extra  olothi  Three  Dollars. 


Dr.  Flint  is  one  of  the  most  indostrioas  and  ener- 
getic men  in  the  medical  jNrofesslon  of  this  eoontr^. 
His  previoos  contributions  to  oar  medical  literature 
have  won  for  him  both  American  and  European  repu- 
tation, and  we  assure  our  readers  that  the  present 
Tolume  is  full  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 
We  unhesitatingly  commend  the  book  to  all  who  wish 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  thoraeic  diseases  and 
the  signs  bj  which  they  may  be  distinguished.— i\r.  W. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Not.  1856. 

We  hare  selected  these  pointa  In  the  physical  ex- 
ploration of  the  chest  not  only  from  their  importance, 
but  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Flint  handles 
his  subject.  Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  agree 
with  us  in  the  opinion  that  he  has  done  this  carefully, 
thoroughly,  and  Judiciously.  —  CAorlsitoti  Medical 
Journal^  Nov.  1856. 

We  can  only  state  our  general  Impression  of  the 
high  Talue  of  this  work,  and  cordially  recommend  it 
to  all.  We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrangement 
and  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this 
class.  So  far  ss  our  information  extends,  it  has  at 
present  no  equal.  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  the 
student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  clearing  up  the  diag- 
nosis of  doubtful  cases,  and  in  shedding  light  upon 
difflcult  phenomena. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 

A  work  of  original  obserration  of  the  highest  merit 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  a  correct  auscultator.  Based  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  cases  numerically  examined,  it  carries 
the  evidences  of  careful  study  and  discrimination  upon 
every  page.    It  does  credit  to  the  author,  and,  through 


him,  to  the  profession  in  this  eountry.  It  is,  what  we 
cannot  call  every  book  upon  auscultation,  a  readable 
book.-*jlia.  Journal  Med.  BeUnetg. 

A  work,  of  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit 
that  has  presided  over  its  composition.  There  is  an 
evident  accuracy  aimed  at  throughout  by  means  of 
the  carefully  noted  cases,  and  a  searching  after  truth 
which  recommends  the  volume  highly  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession.  On  some  subjecta  Dr.  Flint's  sub- 
sequent data  may  lead  him,  perhaps,  to  modify  some 
of  his  observations,  or  to  substitute  for  the  descrip- 
tions of  others  his  own  experience ;  but  the  whole 
character  of  the  work  is  such,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
raise  him  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  brethren 
as  an  exact  and  most  conscientious  observer. — Med. 
Escaminer. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
with  which  we  ar^  acquainted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. From  the  high  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
clinical  teacher,  and  his  known  devotion,  during  many 
years,  to  the  study  of  thoracic  diseases,  much  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  announcement  of  his  determina- 
tion to  embody  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  the  results 
of  his  study  and  experience.  These  expectations  we 
are  confident  will  not  be  dissppointed.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  been  favorably  impressed  by  a  perusal 
of  the  book,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  means  of  exploring  the  conditions  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion. 
— Botton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  prioea  on  the  present  catalogue  are  those  at  which  our  houke  can  generally 
be  farniabed  by  bookseUent  throughout  the  Uniled  States,  nho  can  readily  procure 
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access  to  bookulorea,  we  will  forward  them  by  mail,  at  theae  prices,  ^ree  o/  jHmtai/e 
(as  Ions  aa  the  existing  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  post-office),  for  any  distance 
uttder  a,000  miles.  ^6  we  open  accounts  only  with  booksellere,  the  amount  must 
in  every  ca:*c,  without  esceptioo,  aocompaoy  the  order,  and  we  assume  no  risks  of 
the  raail,  either  on  the  money  or  on  the  books;  and  as  we  deal  only  in  out  own 
publicaliuna,  we  can  supply  do  others.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  purchasing  will, 
iherefore,  tind  it  niitrc  aiivantHgeoua  to  deal  with  the  nearest  hooksellers  whenever 
preoticable. 

BLANCHARD  &  LKA. 

PBIL«J>ILFH[jt,  October,  1890 

",•  Wo  have  now  ready  a  new  edition  of  our  Illcbtbatkd  Cataloode  of  Medical 
and  Scientific  Publications,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  80  large  pages,  containing 
specimens  of  illuatralions,  notioea  of  the  medical  press,  &o.  &c.  It  has  been  pre- 
piired  without  regard  to  expense,  and  will  bo  found  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens 
of  lypographieai  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  country.  Copies  will  bo  sent  to 
any  address,  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  our  numerous  publications  in  misccUaneons  and  educational  litera- 
ture forwarded  on  appticaticu. 

CT*  ThB  mllenlloo  of  physicians  is  eipecially  wliciled  to  the  foilowirg  imporlmnt  now  worJrs 
■Dd  new  edilioni,  iu«l  luued  ur  nSBrly  reuily :~ 
Bncknil]  and  Tuli-  —  ' ^■■■ 


n  ofwases'^/'child 


Dnlloit'i  Human  P^piulify,  . 
Erioluten'ii  Syslem  or  Surgery, 
Fownos'  MnnumI  of  Chemialry, 

Plinl  on  the  Hein, 

Grosa'a  SysiKin  of  Surgery  (now  rrsdy), 
Gray 'e  Ann lomy,  Desgriptive  »nd  Surgical, 
'■  ■-- -■-inon  Alini—       "       ■ 


HKberrtion  oi         ,    , 

HunillooooFmcluresand  Uidocnlions,  . 


lein  un  D»-e>ueB  of  Worm 

lorlnndot 


in  [he  Uriniry  Ornnt, 
Farmn'i  Fraclical  FhBrm«cy, 
Bicord  and  Uunier  on  Venereal, 
Siille'B  TberapeuUcH  nnd  Malaria  Medica, 

T»y\oT  oa  P«M,nt 

WBl«m'i  Preclice  of  Physic,  .        . 


enwil  of  U 


i 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

CnnlKlnlng  o-rtr  Pltltra  Hundred  largn  oetkva  pHgci, 

FOR  FIVE   OOLLARN   PER  AlVIVim. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  TUE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  subject  to 

poBlftgo,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance,         -         ■         -         •         -         -         ■    fS  00 

THK  >IEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  rxBtOQiOAks  mailed,  raix  or  fosTiax,  Fur  Five  DoUara  remitted 
in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALOF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Editbd  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

I  publiebed  Quarleriy,  on  [be  Grsi  ol  Janoary,  April,  July,  and  Ooiober.     Eaoh  namlwr  Conlainc 
I  least  two  hundred  and  eighly  iarge  ocluvo  pogeii,  handwinely  and  appropriaiely  illuslraled. 


BLANCHARU  SC  LEA'S    MEDICAL 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.l,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  tc, 

RjKiniiieriD  Ptaritoleigir  and  CmnpiiniliTe  Amluiu)'  tn  Itai  Vniveriily  of  Lmdoa. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applioationB  to 

'    l>i^,  Palhitlory,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Portnric  Medicine.  A  aenr  Ameriviui,  fron 

and  revised LondoD edition.    With  nearlylkireehundrediiluBmtinit.    Edited,  Wilb  add i- 

y  Fbihcis  GueniV  Smitb,  M.  D.,  Prureuar  oTlhe  laslilulea  orMedioioe  in  IbE  I'sUHyl- 

[Hdical  Colkftci  ftc.   In  one  very  large  and  beauIilulcwlHvovoliitne.ot  about  nine  huodted 

large  page*,  bandaoniBly  priDled  and  nroof  ly  bound  in  ieatber,  with  raised  baadi.     ti  2A. 

L«  preparaiioD  of  lliia  new  edition,  Ifae  aulbor  ha*  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  u  beivltifor^ 
mplele  and  lucid  expoiilion  of  tbe  moM  idvinced  condiliun  of  ila  important  aahjt, 
....  ..r.k..  .jj.,.„_.  ~^..i,^j  in -ir—i  fhjjoiijaoi  ihnroiighly,; ' 


10  eflecl  th 


K  rormer  I 


llM  volume,  prvwnling  objection  b  nrising  Trom  I  he  unwieldy  bulk  or  Ibe  work,  he  hat  omilled  all 

'    c  poriianii  aot  beuriog  direcily  upon  Human  Piirsioixisv,  deelgning  lo  incorporale  Ibea  ia 

'brlhi^ulning  Trealiw  un  Uenibal  Fhtsioloot.     Ai  a  Tutl  and  accurate  lext-buuk  uo  llus  Fiy- 

'  "a,  the  wort  in  il»  presenl  eondiiioo  ihererore  preteols  even  grer '-' 

•         ---e  WHO  Tor  il  til 

of  Prof.  Smith  _   ,,  , 

,  vbile  the  inlrodDClion  or  many  new 
voluine  one  of  llie  miMl  alr 


•lology  o(  Man,  the  work  in 
dte  aiudent  end  phyAician  than 
giKsbed  favor  wiiii-h  It  ba»  to  : 


.  .«  long  enjoyed.    The  ruldili 
whatever  may  nave  wen  wanting  to  Ibe  AmeriL'nn  aliaieni,  wni 
illuftralinn*,  anil  Ihe  moil  dkrefnl  tnecbaoictil  execulioD,  rendei 


For  nnwarda  of  ihirtHB  yeari  Or.  Carpnter'i  I  Toenlnglxelhiigretl  werkwOBldbeflDpertaoM 
WKik  hai  bccD  eoBildcred  tn  thi  nrofsarinn  gBiin,  We  ihonfd  obHTire,  hcwerer,  that  la  Uiia  nliliD* 
wlW.boUi  InlhiacauntrraaaEulind.ai  theauai  the  aalhor  lua  rBBodelled  a  lai^  Binim  of  (M 
nloable  aumpudlam  00  Ike  labjui  of  phraialon  rormnr,  and  the  edilorhaa  added  oiaeh  mtiBr  of  !>• 
laoarlufuags.  TUa  dialiaatioa  it  nwea  la  Uw  high  !  tereal,  eapeejatly  In  Ihe  fom  of  illurtntiia*.  Wa 
atlainnieBia  and  aaweaFied  bdaatry  of  iUi  a«eam-  mmf  eonfldeotly  reeonmesd  li  aa  tbe  nn«i  enapiew 
pUihediBthor.  TbepTi«iiledi>iaa|whiah,Ukattae  wnrk  m  Rantaa  PhrtliringT  '-  - 
raeiAmBrlBBBOBB,w«aprep«rBdbytt««BUiothiiii-'  "— •' —  "--'  —- "■ —    ' — 


'SI.TS. 


I 


Eine  in  Ihli  eminlry.  It  will  amply  repay  Ike  praeli- 
ilimerfaritiperaialbT  the  InteiHlaad  value  of  III 
emilaiiu. — Beilmi  iUiJ.  aad  Sarg.  Jaimal. 


meril*  are  unlveiHlly  Knowa  i  we  have  enthiig  to 
aa»  of  it"  drfrcla,  fni  thoT  only  apjHuit  whorr  tbe 
•eienfn  of  which  II  treata  ia  ineiiniplete.— ffVifira 

The  moat  complete  eipoaill.m  of  pbytinlogy  which 
(oy  langaage  ean  al  picwrnl  girc— firll.od  far. 
JVid.-Clinirf .  R.«HU. 

The  greaieet,  the  nii»t  reliable,  aad  the  hret  bonk 
DB  the  lubiecl  wbieh  we  kaow  uf  ia  the  Engliah 


eaiiveiabjeet.— LMtMJIf'tf.  Tiiuj. 

A  anmplete  eyclopadia  of  Lhii  braaeb  of  aaiaBei. 
-JV.  Y.  U«d.  Tf<rut. 

The  prnfenlon  of  thit  connlry,  and  p«rhap«  alM 


I  PhytiologT.  Bla  fonaer  edlUona  hare  foi 
yean  beea  alnuiai  Ihe  oaly  laxl-baok  au  Pkr- 
y  In  all  oar  DRtieal  aehoola,  and  lUeilinlt. 


It  ia  DBite  BBBee'ea^irT  for  bb  to  ncofc 
work  aa  lie  neriit  wonld  Jsitlty.  The  m 
nnancemnl  of  itaappearaace  willaObrd  th*  i 


f  (IBdenl  of  Phyiiolegy, 

«<d  iwdSarg.Jt 


':a« 


PECICIPLES  OF  COMPAEATITE  PHTSIOLOGT.     Nei  American,  froia 

the  Fourth  and  Reviwd  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  huidKunic  octavo  volunte,  witii  over 
Ihree  hundred  beautiful  illiulrationa.     pp.  7S2.     Extra  cloth,  H80;  leather,  laieed  bwida,  IS  9S, 


The  delay  which  has  eiialed  in 


iDflfaif 


by  tbe  very  Ihoraogfe 

lud  tbe  laige  niuabar 

t  a  reliable  teil-book 


^  h  it  has  undergone  at  Ibe 

of  new  iUuilralioni  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.     Ii  will,  therefore 
work,  nnd  fully  up  lo  Ihe  day  in  every  dep«rtuient  of  Ihe  tubject,  render! 

for  all  atudenU  engaged  in  ibia  branch  of  science.  Every  rBbri  has  been  maoa  lo  render  ne  lypo- 
grapbiral  Bniah  and  mechanical  execDlion  worthy  of  i»  exalted  rcpittMioa,  and  ereditable  to  Um 
mMJianicat  ana  of  thi*  country. 

Tbii  tmek  ahotld  not  only  be  read  bai  thoiowhly 
are  toowiae  or  old,  la  be  bcneCted  iherabr-    "at 

e^nenJit  aa  bM  Sited  of  idt  work  la  Ihe  EagliiE 
laniBoge  !••  qeallfy  them  for  (he  rceepttoB  aatconi. 
preBeB(ii>a  orthoai  truths  whieb  an  dally  heme  de- 
veloped Inphyaiologr.— HidiealCDOiuifrBi. 
W|lhiialpretasdlBctolt,llli  an  eneyelno 
Ike  ■ubieet,  aeealBU  and  oonviete  In  all 

lb*  arleaea  ha*  bow  arrived — Oahlu  Qaarurli 
Jnmalt/McdieMi  ScUna. 

A  Ualy  magaiSceatwiirk— la  llaelfa  perftel  phy- 
•lalatleni  etudy.— Hankiiif'f  Jterraei, 
^Th^BWork^staadawitJipiil  It*  fellow.    It  It  oac 


the  labora  of  olhera.  oanable  of  C 

of  enmMnlBg  Ita  varied,  helemgeoeoiK  natetialB  al 
his  dlspDBl,  so  BB  to  fbrat  an  harauialOB*  whol*. 
We  feet  UiBi  IhiaabalraBtean  give  ths  readarBTarj 
impeifeet  Idaaof  iba  tUa***  of  Aia  watk,  aad  aa' 
Ides  nf  iiB  uiity,  of  Uie  admiraUe  boMbt  b  whkk 
ninterial  hsi  been  bruBght,  FtofB  llw  noai  variOBa 
■nnrets,  to  eondneatp  Its  Boiapletaa  ■■*,*<  tba  Ib*M- 
it}-  of  (he  reasoning  It  enntalBa,  nr  of  lbs  doamsa* 
ol^laDgaagelnwhiek  thewhelelielothed.  Nollba 
prolenlna  oBhr,  bat  Ihe  aeleatiSe  world  bI  laifs, 
mnsl  fFel  deeply  Indebted  to  Dr.  Darpeatar  (Br  lii* 
■rent  work.  It  anti,  tadoad,  add  Utnly  Mm  m 
Eir  bigh  repalaIiaB^)M4aBj  TImtt. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 

ALLEN    (J.    M.),    M.  D., 
Prormor  of  Aontomy  in  Ihn  PmniylviiniK  Medical  College,  Ac 

i  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST 

ROOM.     Wflh  see  illus(»liaai,     InoDubaada. 

Iber.    rJ25, 

In  ifae  ■rnuigemenl  or  this  work,  the  sulhor  hsi 
L  «BurMi  of  duieciions  in  ■  clemrer  and  more  availii 
ft  ascomiriiebed.    The  cbaplen  tbllow  each  other  in 

■  Aicwd  in  Ibis  ooumry,  and  aseiiob  ngioo  is  taken  up,  every  deiail  regarding  it  i*  fully  dosi 
I  Md  iliBBicaled.salhal  the  iludenl  ianat  inlamipled  in  his  labors,  by  Ihe  necewily  ofre/errinf 

■  MM  ponioQ  of  llie  Tolume  (o  u 
"  "  ftesi  Pro/,  J.  a.  D«ii,  FaJwnfw  0/ 


le  DisseoHng- 

□I  over  eoO  pages,  lea- 

eompjele  sjid  Iborough 

!.  than  bae  a?  yei  been 

usually  mn- 

ilBrnipled  in  his  labors,  by  Ihe  necesKily  orre/errinf[l>oni 


,  la  •oiieTlDf 
L  uUhitr,  Ual 
r  SaanaaiK 


■t  UieimcjiDrDr, . 


of  the  trolli  is  laoli  aa  to  ficUiUU 
I  laBoii  oi  ine  sCadeut  in  aeqalrina  a  thurouili 
leiieal  Knowledge  of  Aaalnmr.    Wemoit  eocdi- 


!C,» 


It  it  ta  be  DBS  of  tb 


folly  Ih 


ave  examined  Ihc  work  brieflr,  b 
inlion  basconvlBCHlme  that  ll  is 


I  ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  oontainiDg  AiiaUmiy,  Phjaiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Cbemialry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Praetire  of  Medicine.     By  John  Neiu.,  M.  D., 
■nd  F.  O.  SniTit,  M.  I>>      New  and  enlarged  edi lion,  one  ihiok  volume  ruyal  ISmo.  of  ovei 


ABEL  IF.   A.),   F.C.8.   AND   C.   L.    BLOXAM. 
■HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practioal,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Eeeomniendalory  Preface  by  Dr.  HornAKN.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  eilra  clolh,  of  Sffil 
pagca,  Willi  illuel rations.    $3  VS. 


A8HWELL    (SAMUEL),   M.  D., 

Obstolhe  Physieiiipand  Leclgter  luOay'i  Hi>ipilal,  LnadoB. 

■M.  PaACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PEC0LLAR  TO  WOMEN, 

nilutralcd  by  Cbks  derived  rrom  Hotptlal  aod  Private  Practice.  Third  Americaa,  iromthe  Third 
and  revised  Loudon  edilioa.     In  one  octavo  volume,  ejtlra  cloth,  ol  528  pftgca.     (3  00. 

M  Mid.  atKl  Airr.SDd  practical,  work  ODfemaiec^iiMH^rbalwebavs 
I  yet  teco.—Mrilic^-CMrtrtical  Hivita. 


JK,3" '-" 


AnNOTT   (NEILL),  M.  D. 
BLEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  : 

Wniun  ior  universal  use,  in  plain  of  non.iechi; '     "     _     ^ 

M.  D.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  ol  484  pages,  will 

tioiu.     (3  30. 


General  and  Medioal. 

cw  edition,  by  la**e  Haii, 
abuul  two  auiulred  illualra- 


BUDDtQEORQE),  M.  O.,  F.  R.S., 

Priifc.Hii  of  -Modidmc  in  King's  College,  London, 

ON  DISEASES   OF   THE  LIVER.      Thini  American,  from    the   third   sod 

mlarged  London  edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  elolh,  Willi  four  beauli- 
Mtf  oolorad  plate*,  and  nrnnerou?  wood-cute.    pp.  900.    S3  00. 


ieitieal  liwraturo  of  EnjI.nil.— fi'll 

and  Antes  ibdiccCtir.  fliiuH,  July,  lesT. 

lag  ttie  iBlerraU  which  have  al^sed  batwean 


.  Ihatarihi'ng 


iilibtyeh 


,  Ibe  history  of  llrcr 
:e,widiskepln|>oo>|. 


ON  THE   ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OP 

THE  STUMACU,     In  one  neat  txnavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    SI  SO, 

Prom  tBo  high  po.itim.  oeenpied  byDr.Baid  at  |  style,  ihesubleetaare well  nmiged,  ud  the  praeti- 

Bcedleas  to  state  thai  Uie  present  buuk  nny  be  eon-  I  Ibo  ebaraeter  of  a  tluaghtrul  and  expuieased  phr- 
■al  led  with  grsat  advantage,  Iti>¥rrlKea  taancuy  I  sieian.— f.«arfH>  M>rf,riiwi  awl  Suild, 


ANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

CONOIE  {D.  F.),  M.  D.,  Ice. 
A  PRACTICAL  TEEATI8R  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fifth 

edillon.  reriseil  and  sugineDted.    Id  one  Ibi|^  volume,  6vo.,  leitbcr,  or  over  750  ptge*.  f3  39. 

(JVow  Hwrfji  1859.) 

In  proeoiing  a  new  and  rcTiwd  eriilion  dI  tbis  rstrorilo  work,  the  publiiluH  hare  oi 
fliiil  the  Diilhur  has  endeavored  lo  render  il  ia  eveif  rBFpecl  '■  n  compleie  ud  Cailhrul  ti) 
Ihe  pnlliiiki^  vit)  Iberapeutica  oT  ihe  maladies  incideol  lo  tha  earlier  Xa^e*  o' 

thorough  revision,  rewniins  ■  conniderable  p 
nnir  't  n  hoped  that  any  deficienciea  vrhirh  may  haVF  pn-vim 
he  rarcnl  labora  of  ppiwitioners  sod  observer*  have  heen  Iho- 
'varfpoinuhe  work  will  bo  Tound  to  mainiain  iheh'eh  rtTnnttli« 

...     -.  ^-^ ...,  -  -  .  id  Ihoroiigbly  pntelical  bouk  or  relerence  in  inTanliU:  nireclioiia. 

A  few  noliceBof  preTiounediiionB  are  aubjoined. 

*dltioB  111  ba  Ihe  b.__ 

'  ^^iiS 


niiied  hNve  l«en  tupplied.  Itaat 
foiif  hly  incorporaled  —■■■—-- 
■  enjoyed  a*  ■  c 

ifp 

>  BtKDjinWTi 


it  he  ha*  f  objeMod 


:i!bvs,]r;.; 


i.l''V»' 

which 

rr-r."??- 

wi.i™ 

Ut?. 

mnlicaJ  lilsratare.— 0*i>  Ititiial  awl 


— n>  SikAom 


nn  thf  diieiK*  of  ohMdrea 
pulSl'.'hBf,  w"  .11°]  rcg'ud  I'ta'tSal  Ught- 


wtiioh  UiB  iihyaiijiui  iaeallsdapua  tmuniBal^ 
aapnr«iairdhyall{  aal  iheworkafDr.Crai- 
iKaiBedrar  liasir  Ihockanelerora  aafeBoUt 

en'^sid  la  J™iiM^.  y"w™"lV"«  * 
■  il  Ihe  ronittiedllioDof  Ibia  duervedJy  pOH* 
■Uk.    DuriBc  Ills  InlerTal  aiaee  Iha  laal  aAi- 
t  hnibecn  inhiocMd  in  a  inomngb  revlalat 


.huluili 


t  of  1  II  predBCeiiDn  — Trmmtfl  i 


•ItU  wurk  BOW  be- 
anie*: indeed, w* 


CHHI8TISON  {ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  See. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Phannaoopceias  of  G rest  Britain 

and  Ihu  United  Slate? ;  CiimpriBing  Ihe  Nalural  Hialory,  Descripliou,  Cbemixiry,  Pharmacy,  Ae- 
lioDii,  Uk;  and  UoHia  ol  Ihe  Artirlei  ot  Ihe  Malena  Medics.  Second  edition,  revised  ud  im- 
proved, with  I  Supplemem  conisming  Ihe  most  iiDpurtani  New  Remedies.  With  copu.ua  Addi- 
iionn,  and  two  himJrcd  aud  Ihineeii  large  wood -engra Tings,  By  K,  SohnnrxtD  Gkipfith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handaome  octavo  volume,  letil  her,  raised  bauds,  of  over  1000  pnfei.  »3aj. 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.l,  P.  H.  S. 
LECTURES  ON  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURQEBY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  eilra  clolh,  orTSO  pages.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DIS1.OCATI01V8  AND  FRAC-  i 
TURBSOF  TtllCiOINTS— Rdilcil  by  Biakiit 
II,  Conrvi,  F,  R.8.,  Ae.  Wich  additloDal  Ob- 
HrviliaaahyPr'if.J.O.  Wiaiia.  A  Dew  Ajin- 
rloan  adllioo.  Id  oae  hawjaoine  octavo  volume, 
extra  eluth,  o(  ifaool  MO  pages,  wilh  aumeroni 
itlasttatloasDnwnod.    sa  as. 

DOOPRR  ON  THK  ANATOMY  AND  DISKASES 
OFTNK8RKA9T,wiIliIweDiT-GveMiieellBDE- 
cmiinUSufgi™!  Papcia.  One  lar.e  volume,  .m- 
perial  Hro.,  utra  elutJi,  wilH  tsi  Ggarei,  on  3B 


CLTMFR  ON  PEVP.RS;  THFIR  DIAONOen, 
FATHOLOBY,  AND  TREATMENT     In  «t 


1   M  m. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  O., 

Prnfenot  ofMlteria  Medlca  and  PhumuiCT  in  the  UaiveriHr  of  Penniylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDIGA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  Ihe  Universily  ol  Pennaylvaoia     Second  and  neviaed  < 
lion,     lu  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  exlra  clolh,  ol  208  pages.     S)  90. 

CURLINQ    <T.     B.),    F.  R.  9., 


J  enrli'b  edl. 

>  4S0  ts  oa. 


Alf#  SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIOlrtS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  TUEOay   AND   PRACTICE  OF   MIDWIFERY. 

HotBc  Olid  Addilions,  by  D.  Prjiacii  (Jondik,  M.  U.,  niillur  of  ■  "Pnitlicul  1 
UJK&Be*  of  Cbildren,''  &G.  WiLh  i:iP  Uliul  rat  ions.  In  uae  very  hluul»rjiue  u 
iMiber.    pp.SIO.    13  00. 

Tu  IKHI-.W  iinmeOBubBollWi*!  »..  twelVHl  meh  |      Nn  vntk  hoM.  >  IiIkIiit  p^iilion, 
oaly  My,  tbrr^hm,  that  it  the  flrtl  rdltiim  wni '  tlic  aiti-iuieiiil  iiudmii,  iit  the  pnsili 
■■-'■- Mtifidmily  ««/m  UiM  iblii 


'i.Ei 


!•«  eaalidmily  ■! 


i;   ul  Pruf   R.  M.  I 
'    nurknl  Uvm, 


ntiml  (nrl  prnrtirol  midwirsry— SatliH  QuR'UTltF   nvmeitaBd  bTrmi^hf  iplir  HieimtKnr  ti>  Ikii  IHSHM 
JMfwiJ  </  IfoliHU  Stitaei.  lime,  do»  pcmnt  u  iiVaMlLy  ucuniM  ud  aWt 

iiniHiiinii  nreverr  kmiHirlunl  inrligiilar  Binbnoail 
ID  ihs  ilBputmrni  d(  oiirlwirsrjF.  •  ■  Tbn  aloioHt, 
lirecincn,  ud  piooiilua  a(  iH  tweliliigi,  uigMhti 


A  work  of  vtry  grctt  merli,  and  meli 
eaaiHtaay  rscomiDiad  to  Itie  itudy  of  (vi 
trie  prMUtionei— !.«<(«  Jlfi<tical9u(ii 

Tkii  ii  esruialT  Uis  moil  patent  tyiie 


Mwl,  <uhI  Surf.  Janrmai. 

It  it  impoiiiblf  lo  eoDMire  ■  id 
elMiBI  irasiial  Dino  Di  Chuir^hll 
HiSwiriry— i-rOfiiKUil  Mididl  Joi 


-jif.  y. 


'of>-  hi 


■I  nmVnrwiirki  [n  IhM.lr'noriinrnt  nfis- 
niM—ff.O,  Hi4.MfSy.(   jKHtal. 


Flennii^Hand  prM)>l-<n  of  iiylF  In  vhleh  il 


ukof  worki  in  t^iidrpani 

Few  IiaitKi  will  be  fKUi 
^il-boDk  fur  tKa  atudsnt,  rn 
rcqncnIfliniaiilUlJuanr  the 


{Laltli  PiiUixhtdA 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS   AND  CHILDREN.    Second  Ameriofta 

Edilion,  reviwd  aad  eularged  by  llie  suthur.    Edited,  with  Notes,  l>y  W,  V.  KE.Tmo,  M.  U.    la 

one  larga  and  lundsume  volume,  exira  duih,  of  over  700  pages.     %3  00,  or  iii  li-alber,  S3  33. 

Ib  preparing  lb i«  work  a  Kcnnd  lime  fur  ihe  American  protetuiini,  (he  aiiihur  hat  rpaiwd  no 

libor  in  giving  i1  a  ven  thorough  revision,  inlroduoing  Kveritl  new  chapter*,  and  rawrlliiig  otbera, 

while  every  purlion  of  ihe  volume  has  been  rabjeeiad  lo  ■  wvere  ncruiiny.     The  etfi>rli>  of  Ihe 

[■■n  ediior  have  been  directed  lo  suppiying  aiieh  infonnalioD  relative  lo  malierc  peciiliai 

country  an  miEh)  bave  earaned  Ihe  ailenlion  of  the  anlbor,  and  the  whule  may,  tbere- 

■■'      ilheA 


lore,  be  aalely  proi 
ricao  Proleasion, 
been  accomDaodBted 

Tbia  »r 


By.. 


duly  in 


KB  of  ibe  poge,  II 


t  vary  exlunsive  addiUc 


elapvdianf  inrurmalloa  upiin  the  aabiecl 
It&au.    It  ia  ceruinly  alaoamODOw 
Chuakill'a  antiriix  ludailrv,  ix 
WtaaJDglewoitDpoaViediaei 


Siniw,  Uay,  I8a8. 

,  eVofVhnJttirwiS  not^Tof'lS  "Sfr! 

■rfaiah  we  BraaciiauBted  that  ia  not  fully  tcfeirad  (,,  „yiBa,lh«f      ' 

tfluotedfiomiiil.  p««.,  andaoataeliaeon-  pfouaneiS' 

Piir^nlleilicalJaBrul,  for  1001*  yea  npaat,  which        .■'■><*i 

i«aM  dalJBOllsed Ltmitm  Laiuu,  Feb.W,  ISK. 

AmiHuhimMrlfareTeryfTeahainireeorinrorma- 

Ihe  pnaini  iiaie  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the  \  pai 

Cbleita  of  which  lltleata;  and  in  IhiitDdnvnr  bs  i  thi 
a,  we  feel  bnand  la  eay.ltetB  emineBtly  aucceii- .  ibi 
■-'      Beatdeilheadditinnofinoretbanonehundrcd;      , 


L"^i«^r:r.[''.™.r'v^ 


larlypleaaed  toGnd  thatDr  Chnreliill  liaadnti 
aolhnra  nn  iVia  n"     -      — 


53 


T( 

>Gi 

hor  in  terma  nflhe  hlgheal  p'ralae,  and  will 
■t]ibenleoiirteay_]1i<  Utkical  kramiiut 

"»ris"[S!^^iiTphiiii.v>!i^«'i.'«to™'^^^ 

fte.    Aa  Ibe  work  now  ■taadi,  il  ii.  we  believe.  Ihe    «•»  of  Chi  Id  ma — Jn.  Jimn,  a/lW  UiJ  Srinttit. 
1.— ff.  ir/nnull  0/  M,4uuu. 


.n  the  Engliah  loapuage  i 


(hediaeaieilnmdenlloeulyllfe.— CoUwOururlv  i  Heal  Medici 

Jnnml,  Feb.  IBSB,  !  jtHJleed  ■  a 

It  bfinga  befOTe  the  reader  aa  anoult  of  informa-  i  liBowledgea 

prSaetinneanoBlybeeonceiTedbyth ■■"  >■ '■■  —■-' '■  -■- ■■      "        * 


od,  every  work  of  boh  pub-  '  III 
IweBty.Sye  «ara  in  Ih.  dlf- I  .1 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPER.^  FEVER,"  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PB- 

CULIAK  TU  WOMEN.     Selected  from  Ibe  wrllingtof  Brilntb  Aulbora  previous  to  Ihe  <>l<Ke  of 
tk«  EigbtDentfa  Century.    In  one  neal  ociuva  voiume,  MCtra  clotb,  ol  aboul  WO  pofea,    t2  30. 


LANCHAR 

CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  H.  I.  A.,   Ac. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pregnancy  and  Chili- 

bed.  Anew  AineriFaaB<liliun,  revised  by  Ibe  Aiilhor.  Wiib  Nole»  ond  Addilionr,  by  D  Fiun- 
cisConoiK,  M,D.,  sulborol  «  A  FraeUcBl  Trenliie  on  Ihe  lliseasegorCliildrea."  With  imme- 
roua  illiiBlrBlims.  In  one  large  and  liaadaome  octavo  volume,  Icalber,  o{768  pages.  $3  00. 
TbiB  edition  of  Dr.  ChurcbiM'*  very  popular  Ireatlxe  may  ■Imtwl  be  lermed  a  new  wnrli.  re 
Ihurunghlv  faas  be  revised  it  in  eserjr  parlion.  It  vi'll  be  Toiind  greatly  enlarged,  and  tfaaraughly 
briitjght  lip  to  ibe  mo-1  recent  condilion  ol  the  subjeol,  while  Lbe  rer'  '—'■ ' '   "     ■ 


peiireil  deilrable  for  the  Amarlcan  atndent  have  been  n 
marked  iniprovenKnl  tn  the  meobanical  exeeulittn  keeps  pace  wi 
wllicb  the  Tolums  haa  niidergone,  while  tha  price  haa  been  kept 


«(d.  StMXH.Jnl' 
We  h»ll  wilh  B 
Bi,  thoroughly  rav 


ii-iiloiiabl)>,  oaa 

ivfl  axpoiltjoai  of  the  jireBeat    prneti 

hvledge  in  reifMct  to  the  dlintet    moit  i 


e  editor,  Dr.  Conille>  while  ■ 
'ne  advance  in  all  other  reepedi 
le  former  very  moderate  rate. 


inwnf  pnaatfaDrwIiedvaerTra  (hat  appr^K 


>m  Ihia  nib)rei;  ■nd  li  deiervffJly  ponalat  with  me 
Or.  ChuTohill'a  trntlH  nn  lbs  Diinuti  of  Wtmn 
priihiaioa  la  Ibii  ewialty.    Il  baa  hHi  varr  geno- 


Churcli"  htmirlV,  anS 

o  bjr  nolrBj^fTom^lhe  M-    „„n[  ^^^^  „,,  vnBrcmu  ouc«.     mi,  iiHmg.  ■■  laa 

liabls  obiih  wenoHHi  I  denti  aa  a  DuittcrplRa  ia  iti  r — ■■—■--  ■'-rirmnil 


Blhnr  I 


,ltuirpa*m«M 
_ui>eauV)Ktf>nb  • 
—DtiMin  Quart,  Jvumat. 


DICKSON   18.    H.l,    M.  D., 

Pror«w>r  of  Piaclico  of  Medicine  In  tbe  UBeiBva  MrdlenI  Cnllege,  Phlladeipliia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendiotia  View  of  Palholorr  ud  Them- 

peiiliet,  or  Ibe  Hif^lory  and  Trealhienl  of  Difeasea.  Second  edilion,  revised.  In  one  l«>se  ami 
houdMinie  octavo  volume,  ol  7S0  pagea,  ienihcr.  93  75,  (Nour  Rani]/,  June,  1639.] 
The  neady  demand  which  bii*tn  tonn  eibaiiBlei)  [he  Br^t  edition  of  thin  work,  !uHtctvnlly  rtawa 
Ihul  the  author  was  not  miBlafcen  in  !uppo»inft  thnl  a  volume  of  Ihia  chnrawer  w««  nveded— m 
elenwniary  manual  of  practiec,  which  ahuulil  present  Ibe  leading  priiH^ipln  of  medidne  wlih  Ibit 
praclini  r»nh»,  in  a  condensed  and  perrpieuoua  manner.  Dii«neumhercd  of  unnevcf  aary  detail 
and  fruilloM  apeentalion*,  it  embodiea  what  ia  mod  requiiita  for  the  atnitent  to  learn,  wuf  Bl  Ite 
Hme  lime  what  Ibe  amive  pnielitioner  wants  when  oblTgnl,  in  the  daily  calls  of  biK  praAsetloUi  W 

wbob  ea-y  of  comprehension,  while  bis  long  eiprrience  Ktves  In  hii  Imcbingn  an  amhority  mtrrf 
wbei«  acknowledged.  Few  physiaiana,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opportunittea  for  olwerrvnon  aM 
experience,  and  lew,  perhaps,  have  u«ed  Ihem  tu  belter  purnoH  Ae  the  rcinll  of  a  low  lUe  d» 
voted  to  study  and  praclice,  ihe  present  edilion,  revised  andbrought  up  tn  tbe  date  of  publiealioa, 
will  doubtlesa  maintain  the  repntalion  already  acquired  a*  a  DondoDsed  and  convenienl  AraarinB 
tell-book  on  Ike  Praciice  of  Medicine.     A  few  niiticn  of  Ihe  first  edition  are  appended. 

Thll  book  il  eminently  what  It  profeii 
disttageiabnl  mvrtl  In  then  days.  Di 
•'  THTheti  and  Students  af  Medicine,"  ■ 

Mid,  sad  Surg.  Jttmal. 

Inililsd  by  one  of  Ihe  moil  acoompllil 

meinslea,  Ihla  work  is  esililed  to  patr 

eaterul  ilndy.    The  iimtiied  sulhor  baa  andnynrH 

adspl  11  In  Ibe  uae  nf  ihwe  who  have  not  time  ii 


a  long  bald 


Prnf.  Diol 


.nppll^a, 


Avoiding  all 

rly  tn  Die  nil — . 

eitnbliabed  andvErlled  by  Eaperigaae.  TMvifM 
and  citenilTe  reading  or  the  anther  ia  eonnieaoaall 
njipareit,  and  alT  Die  teeeal  ImprovemeBbi  aa«  dif 
enverleaia  cherapeatieB  and  palholnnr  an  i  kiwil 
(led  ia  ita  pagea.— C^arliilM  Uari.  StmMl. 

Id  the  Brat  pari  of  the  work  the  anfcjaet  ofn* 
ral  pDlhology  l( ptesepled In  DaUine,gi>i*(ataaa* 
tiful  picture  of  ita  dlatingalnhtng  taiMIM,  Mtf 
Ihiangbiiiit  the  aeeceedlBg  eSapteii  we  Isd  tka(  k* 
baa  k<'pi  •cTDpnlxnaly  wilMn  llie  bonndeortoor 
■nteilenl,  renioning  and  Icgillnule  dnlni-tiMi.  Or,  MektM 
iiclso.—JV.    merit!  >  pInceiD  Ibe  11  rat  rank  of  Anerleaa  wrMtt*, 


Kditod 

lb  one  bunlrcd  and 
ime,  lealhei,  of  SJi 


DRUITT  (ROBERT),   M.R.C.S.,  &e. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRA(!TICE  OF  MODERN  StTRGERT. 

by  P,  W.  SA»nBNT,  M.  D.,  atJthor  ot "  Minor  Surgery,"  &e.     Itliisirated  wi 

ninely-lhree  wnod-engravings.    In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  voii 

Urge  pogea.    S3  00. 

Dr.Dmiit'a  reeeirclia  InU  the  llteiatDie  nl  bis    tbe  atvle,  ihniigh  eicBrud  iDletenisg.  le  sopreeiasj 

reetsil;  the  mnat  discordant  aalhors  ara  laiily  ud  '  into  arew  woida  than  say  other  sarginl  work  wM 
Impirtlallv  quoted,  ud,  while  dve  eredil  ii  givn  :  which  we  are  ncqniinted.— Lfodso  JKAhI  T*ih 
la  each,  their  reapeollve  meilla  are  weighed  with    and  Ouiiia, 

an  InnretHdiesd  bund.  The  grain  of  wheat  ia  nie.  «„  i-nrk  i-  „<,r  M.i>ini>  _i..i>  i>  la 
ur.cii,»d  the  eh.r  1.  unmercifully  .tripped  or.  I  „  „B*h  y^lSab"  wwiSl^ler  ia  . 
m»aming«menl  la  aimpla  and  philiw-phical,  and  ,  „„p„  _s,^Le«(,^j  „^  g,,^^ 


DALTON,  JR.  IJ.  C),   M.  D. 

ProfeiMt  of  Pbyuology  in  the  Ccllrgo  o(  Phytleimn,  Now  Votk. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  I'HVSIOLOGY,  dewgoed  fur  ibe  uae  of  StmJenta 

•ad  PfiiclLliuneni  of  Medidiip.    Wilh  two  hundrpJ  and  fifly-'    "  "' 

veiy  bmilirul  ociav 
(Kitv  nuuis,  ISSy.) 


The  cAiect  at  Ihe  aulhor  tau  been  la  p. 
■■bjecl,  (fiveMed  o(  iners  theorei' 
imporuuit  dnlailn  wbioh  miy  be  re 


ilulEi,  %\  UO  i  JoBlaer,  nlted  bnudB,  S4  US. 

idcniod  Virwor  Iba  pnueni  cnndiliun  oTbla 
oihelioil  riMKiniiigr,  bu>  cuinpn 
Killed.     HiiliMig  experjcoce*] 

;_  .l:.   __  1  l  .  ...    giij^yopea  wnrnjTer 
Hfftird  iba  niudent  ih« 


dilion.     or  the  numFn 


byti 

Tbe  wprK  bstnci 


ituwtr  uminkblr  Ibe  purMus  far  which  it  ia  in- 
tmiai.  Ji  Li  pvMullMu,  ■  tut-bookj  uul  tus 
ball  tall-bcak  in  Uia  deparliuBl  Ihal  we  have  sver 
•«ea.  Wa  ba*e  earafliUy  nad  Ibe  boot,  and  apeak 
<rf  Ha  iwnia  fran  ■  more  Ihan  caraory  neruial. 
f«Oklag  back  avo)  Iha  wmk  wa  ba*e  )nal  taiaJied, 

lllWlnliOBa.    No  ilapuUHaBt  ii  ao  d^aa^eat  Bpi» 

«iiu  kaowladia  itf  the  aaiijactTaaUiat  oTpbyaloIugy' 
Tils  wiHXl-eala  la  tba  wiirk  bafbia  ut  ara  Iba  bait 
m  hava  evei  aFso,  aad.  being  orlgEiul.  lerve  lo 
lllDlttBte  preeiiely  whit  la  deaired  — Biffala  Mid. 
AsnMl,  Marob,  liua. 

A  book  arKeoDiDBRiedlllkelbiadnarTta  baarty 
PTBiaa  befuiB  mubji-eting  it  tu  any  hiIduu  eiitieiiiB. 

DnlUwabivehidTDnceCimetoapprBeiatelunerUa 
aa  a  mannal  fui  daily  euaaultaiiun,  and  tn  walgb 


to  Ike  ioaliiulinn  wllb  wbic 


■  ISti.  mnd  fiarrtfw 


AB(wbaokBBdaB»tuIaoBe;BBwi«ia>]baak, 
uul  one  wnleh  eaDiwt  be  Uo  highly  appraeiaud, 
Bid  whleb  waara  pioiul  lt>  ira  tuannling  Cromour 

ynaa*,  U  onmiiiotBbly  faoiaiii  fui  phyaii'l^ical  re- 
■ureh,  and  who  In  ihii  work  hai  eiccied  rnr  hlia- 


Thrnartmii  th>  eatire  woik,  Che  deSaltlom  an 

aigansat  hnaBy'aDd  well  ataml,  and  tka  atjlt 
Barvana,  limplB,  and  oonclaa,  flKiiou  iMrd,  tieat- 
ing  of  RsprodDciiDn  U  ■  mnniwraph  nf  nlap- 
prDBBhed  skRelleni;e.  upiiii  tbii  >u)ij(ci,  1B  the  Bm- 
liak  tonioe  Fm  preelaiuo,  elcfranea  and  fottt  uf 
alyla,  cAaaativa  maltaod  aad  extogt  of  IraulnaBI, 
falueia  of  tllaalrUinn  and  waijcbt  of  prraiiBal  ra- 

Tar  diilant  when  Ita  aliimalnUie  reapHtTuL  altcB- 
llun  or  evan  Uia  ba>[  iifoioiBd  aehnlan  will  not  ht 
cbeerrDlt;  conceded  bTallacanainieilu'Hh  iwranre 
■nc  depth ^norfitln  Mid.  Jganal,  May,  IBSfl. 
A  new  elamentary  work  on  Hanun  Phyaioli^y 

(diliODi  of  Kicke'i,  Canenltr'a,  Tudd  Rud  Bow- 
mu'a.  10  ny  nulbliig  at  Dm  Klli4in'(  and  Draper'!, 
abonld  kavaaoniethiBCBBpefior  In  lEu  BUaller  <jr  Die 
nwD»r  of  Ila  nlteruce  in  order  to  win  for  JUBir 

that  naBBsr,  altar  a  eiadid  peraial,  we  tttiak  dla- 

iBlriniio  eieellgDee,  Ila  lanfDiire  w«  tnd  lu  be 
plain, di reel, uumblllDaa,  iibS  falllut  wiih  ■  Jaat 
--eaetaoB  bypntheti — '  —  ' — — -i-j  -.^— > — - 


almdysi _     __.      _ 

ladcBiiitalyiuckadDut.    Ildoaaw.^ 

i/ely  BjioB  ovary  lubjtel  that  it  aoilae*,  bat  ii  svea 
■peak  ao«oali»Bl)',  eXMri menially,  nad  to  Ikair 
tnaia  uIiliuFi.     Ibid  ibe  aabfeet  of  RaprnduHfan 

Thriuglioot  (DiiiBteieiliDrandobiFurrdeptrtnirni 

DUNQLISON,    FOHBES,    TWEEDlE,    AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MKDICINE:  oompriaingTreatiseBOn 

■lie  NBIure  aod  Treaiiiieiit  oriJitieai«».  Muleria  Medlca,  and  Therapeiilics,  Di»eBAe«^iir  Women 
and  Children,  Moclical  Jurisprudencs,  &o.  &e.      lo  four  large  stiper-royal  oclavo  volumea,  ol 
3354  double-columned  faget,  ilrongly  and  headeomely  bound,  wilh  rawed  bandi.     $13  DO. 
*ll*  This  work  DonlBioa  no  ieiia  Ihau  Tour  hundrtid  and  eigbletin  dialiiicl  Ireatinek,  conlribuled  hy 
■ixly-eigbt  disiinguinlicd  physicuuit,  rendering  it  a  complele  library  of  reTsfcnw  lur  the  euimtry 

The  moat  eDmplele  work  on  Practical  Medicine  tltioBar,  Thia  eatiiBsle  of  it  hii  not  been  romed 
nlaol;  or,' at  le»t.  Id  our  langange.— fi^]fale  rromabaityaiamlDBIlos,  but  after  an  inljmiitrae. 
Mtditat  and  Surreal  Jounutl.  i  ogMntaBCe  derircd  from  freqncBI  eiioiiiltsrion  of  it 

Oneof  the  BiiMt  valuable  medical  publicatiuna  of  .profeiaonBndlsaekaraaf  Li»tloB,BdlD)iDr(b,  Dub' 
theday—ua  wurli  .rf  reference  il  iilBValuabla—  fio,  and  Glucow.  It  la,  indeed,  Ibegreal  merll  ol 
W.,um  JearMJ  ./  ««!<<:<«  anJ  S-rr-ry.  ( thii  work  that  the  priDcip_.l  a-"-'~  ■--■■-  ' '- 

.»orkfor  ready  and  frmjaenl 

vodem  £nglLih  medinine  !■  i^ui^i'iivu  lu  uid  iBuai  i  ~ --i  — 

adyaBlageoui  light — Midicaf  Ezamuur.  rt^SiS"^"  ' 

Wa  cejoloe  thai  thia  work  ia  Co  be  placed  within    oomiMlency  jaati 

Ike  reach  nftheprofcaaioD  in  thia  country,  it  being    olhan,  Wile  it  i , 

■aqaeationably  one  of  «ry  great  valne  to  Ibo  prac- '  high  and  jn.t  .ulhority— Am<nta.  Jlf.dis 

L  TREATMENT  OF  i 


tlrlSB*  wilh 


.    Twelfth  ed 


I Y  STEM  OF 


REN.    The , , 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON    THE  DISEASED 


J 


13  VLAHOHARU  ft   LBA'S   MEUIGAL  ' 

DUNQLISON    (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

f  rotator  of  InitinbHi  of  MeiliFuiF  in  ihn  Ugcirnia  MsdiciJ  OuIIcge,  Pkiladelptaia. 

HEW  AKD  EHIiAItOBD  EDITION. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;   a  DictTonary  of  Medical  Scienoo,  conttuoing  a  OODOIM 

EiptniiMlion  oflhff  vnrinui'  SuHpeia  nod  TerniB  iif  Analimiv,  Phy»ioloey,  Pathofogy,  llvsiroe, 
Therawiirire  PhnrmBroltigj-.  Phsrinicy.  f  urfrery,  Obsletrici',  Medicil  Sarifp-nidaiee.,  Dcninlr*. 
.Vc.  Nu1ln!>  orClimelr  and  nf  Minvraf  Wmen;  Pormalv  fur  Officinal,  Emprrtral,  and  Uifletia 
PrpTwrBlioni,  tec.    Wilh  Frrnch  and  olher  Synonyme*.     Fiptbebtb  kditio!!,  revi-ml  aiHt  vc ry 

rwlv  enlarged.    In  oncrery  Inwe  and  hand*ome  ociavo  volume,  of  MS  double-roluniimdpafc*) 
iniall  lype;  itrongly  bound  In  IcaTher,  wjlb  raind  bauda.     Prim  M  OO. 

E*ii*eiBl  care  hae  been  devoted  In  the  prepention  of  thi*  edition  lo  render  it  inev^  m^-.. 
mrlliy  a  emltRnanee  of  Ihe  very  remarkable  farar  which  it  b>»  hilherlo  Knjajnl,  The  npUi 
sala  of  FrrTKEN  large  editions,  and  tbe  cnnMsnlly  increaiiin^  demand,  >how  IhU  il  la  i«gard«d  by 
Ihe  profeffinn  as  ihe  slsndird  aiilhorily.  Stimolaied  by  this  l*ct,the  BUIbor  ha»endraVurcd  ia  Ibr 
preaenl  reV<>ion  to  inirodnoe  whilerer  migbt  be  nenunry  "  lo  nulie  it  >  naliafBctory  and  dvaini 
We— ifiiot  iiidiKpen»«hle— lexiMn,  in  whicli  Ibe  fludenl  may  March  without  dl*ippotnlment/flL 
every  lerm  ihat  bw  been  legilimaled  in  Ihe  naaienclainre  of  llie  acienee."  To  aecoiaplifh  Ihii. 
Isfce  addttion*  have  been  found  reqni«ile,  nnd  11«  eileiit  of  the  aulhor'a  labon  may  be  eflnm*--* 
from  Ihe  f*ei  ibai  about  Six  Tuonuno  enbjeets  and  terms  have  been  iniroduced  ibtoughoui,  r 
ifering  the  whole  number  of  liefioilion*  about  Siitt  TBOUsanc,  lu  arconimudate  which,  ibe  ol 
her  ot  pogvn  his  been  inoreued  by  nearly  a  hundred,  ooiwiibelanduiE  an  eolBrgeoieM  in  Ibe  a 
nrthepBEe.  The  medical  press,  bnlb  in  ihie  country  and  in  Ec^land,  has  pronounced  the  work 
difprnpRbte  to  all  medical  etudent*  and  pnictit loners,  and  Ibe  pienml  improved  edition  will  dm  Iom 


condensed  in  its  Ihousand  ample  p*ig<   .  .    „  .  . .  _^ 

fuund  ftrons  and  durable.     With  all  these  Improve  me  nl;i  and  enlanremenlA,  Ibe  prioc  has  beeu  li«|< 
Bl  Ibe  rornter  very  modeiale  rale,  placing  •'  •■■■•^•-  ■'■ "■  -'  -" 


ul  exceedingly  clear  lype  emplDyed|. 

iple  peges.  while  ibe  binding  will  b« 

■h  of  alt. 


'  le  pmeat  da* 
«l  Diclionry 


fi.lJu.lKi.—. , .   

L r  .v_  -imijnf  niuK  pftctuslly 

H*nk  An.  mMt-ciit.  kivitw,  Jan.  1M8.         " 
A  Medierfl  Oielioaary  better  adapted  for  Ibe  vaati 

of  tbe  profeHina  than  aay  other  with  which  we  ire 
aeaaalBKdi  and  of  a  ehaiacter  wfaieta  plaeci  it  far 

au.OiUncn.Jma.laai.  '~ 

Wa  neid  only  soy.  that  (he  addition  ol  a.ODO  new 
lenpt,  with  their  aeenmpaayiar  defiaitiont,  maf  tie 
iafd  uieoHtitiitea  new  work,  lijilieir.  We  have 
aun'uud  tbe  Dletlonary  atleatlvely,  aad  are  mod 
kappy  laproanBOBeitaBrlTalled  oTlM  kiod.    The 

er^ltlnn  dlntayad,  and  the  MtrinrdiBarr  induMry  ],  j,  „„„  emphatieally  fit.  MedlenI  Dietinarre' 
wUek  »U«  bive  beea  deiaaaded,  in  11.  pi^aniioi.    ,i,  En.lirt  lunxuage,  mid  for  it  there  U  avMhIIi- 

aod  Mrnctiun,  redauad  lg  the  laating  eredii  of  ita  <  mtr Tt  It  StA  Jaurt    Jan   ihsm 

Bflthor,  aad  ban  rnmished  us  with  a>oliiine  farfii-  I      ,7^  »•»-  v""™..  ■>"■.  '=».  

jmuaUi  at  ihopreientd.y.  to  ill  who  would  Bnd  I  _;^|r""™?'i'"*"n' "remnrfc  Ibai  any  maSl- 
Ihemselve.  ■■  »tt,au  with  lb.  bighe.1  .taodard.  of  I  «'  "^TZT^t^^S-i^^^    ,"?i'°SS.  '*"**' 
medical  iBformalioB.— Bojiea  UeiiatlnidSutticat  I  ""■'  ■"  Iwporfect.— Tm.  tonnl,  Jn.  IKB. 
/(■rMj.Dee.OI,  IBST.  |      We  bavBeveronnilderedillhebesIaatbnrllTpab- 

Soed  lealeoBaand  eaeyclnpedie  WDrkagnerallT, .  li«bed,aBdlheprneniBdiilOBWem.y.aftlf.ayk* 
an  Ibe  nial  tabor -nviBi;  euBlriv.BCFe  which  Itia-  I  J^n'";^  '"  ""  **'"''  -"■*'^'"'  «•«■  -ffnl, 
prudace  Ihrin  In  the  perfect  nunnri  of  lliii  eianipln  '      The  moit  Domplela  authorily  nx  Ibe  eabjeel  M  l<« 


iningibe 

:UI   BIIU    UIHU   lU  KLCfin?   CBQ  Ul   ||||   HJJieS   TeftSt 

:h  of,  fully  prei<cnlFd  in  all  its  aspecls ;  and 
TtiB  beat  work  of  ths  kiod  in  Uk  Encliih  lu- 


II  llic  aulhor 


DUNQLISON    (HOBLEY),    M.O., 

if  InitttuiEi  or  Medicmc  a  (He  JiffetioD  M«lloal  CoJlege,  PbilidcL|.bia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Eighth  editioD.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modified  and  enlai^d,  with  fire  hundrud  and  Ihliiy-lwo  illu^tretinas.  In  iwo  large  and 
bBDdsomelyprinledoclavoVDlumen.laiilliec,  of  about  1500  pages.     91  00. 

In  reiriiiing  Ihis  work  for  its  eiahih  appearance,  Ibe  lulhor  lias  spared  no  labor  lo  render  il  worthy 
eunlinuaiioe  of  liie  very  greal  favor  whieh  has  been  eileaded  to  ii  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
mleiitB  bave  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  Ibe  investigations  wbich  of  late 
aam  bave  been  to  numeioiu  and  so  imporliuil,  bave  been  Darefnliy  eiamiiwd  and  incorporaiedi 

rand  Uw  work  in  every  revpect  bas  been  brotigbl  up  la  a  level  witb  the  presant  stale  of  Ibe  Hubjecl, 

^br  obiecl  of  the  author  has  been  to  ren-'~-  ■■ ■-- i.... ^ — : — ;--    ■--• 1- 

whole  todyofpbysioloftical  sdenct,  lo  v 

wjlb  the  eartwnly  of  finding  vrhaierer  It 

fB  UD  Ibrmer  edilioo  bas  lbs  author  belli 

r  WebeilBvalhat  ilaaalrolrbeaaidiDomi 

ttlalB  rapntor*  uf  laeti  unnn  ihe  lubjiici 

——  esvlable  laet  at  descriplK.a  and  lf.al  faciliu-    „,,,„„.,/  ibe  wieoce  ss  il  U  .1  Ihe  nrewnl  hour. 

.of  aspraiiian  whie&  rrnder  h  m  pMnliarly    ^i  a  work  upoa  phyiioloKV  proper,  tU  icitnoe  «f 

blB  to  Uw  eamal,  or  U.e  Mudimis  re^er.    ihefuaolioiiiptrrormeitby  ibohudy.iheiloiloal  will 

Tirf  l™'a1^UvllB"™i  Sdirl^SUS    *"''  "  ■"  '"  *"''«■-«■■*""•  ■'<'*"'•  I/"  «"<■ 

^/«F^£'pt'"l'Slr"'''~*"'"  ""'*|,  T»..llie'hassueoe<-led,n.o.ladniirahly«i(M«1«l 

aasijiblhediiicia.    It  li  nnwlhagriiateniiyclO|>iEill( 

oa  lite  labjecli  and  worthy  of  a  place  tn  every  phy- 

■iclaa'i  library.— Vuura  Lmhu,  Sept.  1£W. 

..     (A  ^H,  edilUn.) 

iffENERAI.   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  t 

^■^  Medical  Text-buoli.  Wiib  ImVeies  of  Remedies  and  of  DlteaKes  and  Iheir  Remedies.  Sixth 
EliiTiOH,  revised  and  ttnproved.  Withoue  buudred  ajid  nlneiylhrEa  illui'tratiouii.  In  Iwo  large 
aud  baiidsomety  printed  oclavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  liOO  pages,    ie  00. 

Frtrm  I**  AviAdt'm  Pnfaa. 

.  •■  Another  ediiioti  ol  Ihis  work  being  callud  for,  Ibe  anlbur  baa  subfeclsd  il  loalborough  and  careful 

■rrlvicni.    It  hBi>  been  gratifying  lo  hiin  Ibai  il  has  been  found  w  ei1eiii>ive1y  LtKfiil  by  Ibow  lor  whom 

II  wap  e'Deciallv  intended,  as  to  require  IbalanzfA  edition  should  be  iffued  In  bo  short  a  lime  aPer 

illh.     Gnleliil  for  the  favoreble  reception  of  Ibe  work  by  Ihe  profeasioUi  be  has 

iluwvd  on  Ihe  preparation  of  Ihe  prescnl  edition  all  those  care*  wbich  were  demanded  by  the 


K' 


h  language.— ^m.r. 


..    .  ipered  no  pain*  to  render  it  a 

... MaleriB  Medio.     The  ci^iuus  InduKea  of  Rcmcdit 

Tbi«  work  is  luo  widely  and  loo  favorably  known  to 

ji)  bring  il  un  a  level  witb  the  marl  advanired  (NUidiiion  i 
(kt«  been  smuewbal  enlarged,  and  Ihe  mechanical  rieci 
ItodergoiM  a  decided  iinprovenieat. 


railbful  ei 
i  and  of  D 


a  of  the  r'olt 


of  Br.  DaoglisoB-s 

y  elUilled.    It  must  not  ba  suppned,  hnwevEr, 
the  prtseal  li  a  mere  reprint  of  lh<  previous 

iret,  IsdleliHis  analysis,  and  cleamen  of  ei- 
liDOiU  fullj  laitalned  by  Ihe  Dumemui  addi- 

wUioB  lo  which  he  hai  subjcoi^  ihe  whole.— JV.  A. 
^todita-Ckit.  A>eu»,  Jan.  IGSe. 


The  ■ 


re  have  little  dnubl,  be  boaghl 
Ljnrtiy  of  medieal  .ludeni.jlH 
md  reliability  r«coniiiieDd  it  lo 
inture  In  pretflet,  will  itudy  II 


[An. 


■  bic  rorniDliE.— Ckarli»«  K>4.  Xam.aatf  At- 
1.1 


JmSW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULJi:  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

^■^  ADMINlaTKATlON.     Seventh  edition,  wilh  eilenaive  Addiiions.     In  one  very  large  oclavo 
volume,  leather,  of  770  pagea.    S3  75. 

Another  edilioo  of  the  "  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  Ibe  author  has  endeavored  to 
•dd  everyibiiig  of  uionieni  thai  hai-  appeared  oinre  the  publlcalion  of  Ibe  laiit  edition. 
■  The  articles  treated  of  in  Ibe  former  edition*  will  be  found  lo  have  underjrono  considerable  «*• 
famejon  in  Ihis,  in  order  thai  the  author  might  be  ensblcd  to  inlroduce,  a»  lar  aa  pracIicBble,  llie 
^ullj)  of  Ibe  aubsequenl  eiperienee  of  othera,  as  well  as  of  his  own  obnervalion  and  reflBelion ; 
Wd  to  moke  ihe  work  still  more  deaerving  of  the  enteuded  eireulalion  with  which  the  preceding 
•dilion*  bave  been  favored  by  ihe  pmiesAion.  By  an  enlargemeni  of  Ibe  page,  the  nmner"  "  " 
liODB  have  been  incorporated  wilhoul  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. — Prtfaa 
•  One  of  the  muai  asefal  of  the  authnr'a 
SamliiTB  MidtcnJ  siul  Smgicmt  Jnmal. 


■r  phyaU 


,  necompanlBd  by  1^11  refereDea  to 

able  to  iareal Into ra  who  dBtlreta 
final  papers — TU  AmttieamJauruti 


BLANCUARD    &    LEA'S   MSDICAL 


EHICHSEN   <J0HN:. 

Ptnfeiior  nt  SuinFry  in  rDiveriitTCollcga,  LoBdna,  fte. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  beinq  a Trkatisi  oir  Suboicai 

IwDBiKi,  DiBEiiSES,  AND  Oferatioms.    Mcw  dfld  Improved  Aneriivii,  from  liw  mMad  enlar^Ml 
■ltd  carefully  revised  Ljinilon  edilion.     liluatraied  wiih  over  four  hundred  engmvhig*  on  woiid. 

10  one  lirge  and  fauid»nme  oirlavo  volume,  nf  one  thoarand  oJotelj  pfiDled  pogtu,  leatliar, 
raiMd  btu]&.    M  50.    (Tfotr  Rtady,  January,  ISSl'.) 
The  very  distmimii'hed  favor  wilh  which  Ihiawork  ha*  been  received  on  both  life? 

lie  has  srimuleled  ihe  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  pofition  which 
altauisd  a»  a  wnndard  Biilhoriiy.    Every  porlioa  has '^ — '"' 

of  ibe  uHKii  advanced  condilioti  oraurficnl  seience.    I 

about  a  hundred  pagts,  while  the  wrJo»  of  engravings  ,  . 

rendering  it  one  or  Ibe  motl  thoroughly  illusmied  volumes  before  (he  profeision.  The  addiliooi  dt 
Iho  author  hoving  rendered  unneceisary  nioai  of  ibe  noten  ol  the  former  American  editor,  but  IJldK 
has  been  added  ia  this  country;  lome  few  notes  and  occasianal  iUutlralioii*  have,  however,  be^ 
iDlraduced  to  clucidale  American  model  of  pnciice. 

11  i>.  In  oar  tntmbla  lodfnent,  decidedly  the  besi 
book  of  Ihe  kind  in  ihe  Engiiih  langgage.    Biranie 

Saijaameh  bookian  notottaneiproduMdhy  pub- 
I  irashrn  or  SBtmy  'a  tkl*  conmry  and  Oieat 
Britain.    Indeed,  it  !>■  miner  orgHMuloDlihrnrai, 


le  pofitlon  whii 

ruily  reviwd.  D 

-    -     lerit  ai ,_.._ 

wort  haj  been  QDlatjed  N 
d  by  more  than  a  handr«dL 


11  of  Ihe  : 

soaniry  within 

iWWl    ni.e'Si'ili''.".^' a**" 

■Tuurti /mir.i/JUid.  an 
tly  enhineed  by  ■  vol 
!..    Wetej.rdlbi.ai 


inrihi 


ach  dJTiHOn  or  lunlf  al«aii 

each  eh apier  fall  and  eipllDii.M4k 

Ihe  ajj^repilo.  Wa»na>d«il^ 
nlion  ID  anrftrr,  M  probably  «■ 
s  NOW  eitani  on  the  eubieeLati. 
re  we  add  ii  lo  out  leii-boMi^— 


ne  hundred  and  eijflil  pB(e*.  p*' 
afonrh  inphriiolofir-'  —•-'-- 
live  •an«lian«,  dr— ■ 


hoer'af peril.— ^.  O.  M>d.  a«il  Surf.  Jwnaal. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  d^md 

from  the  wri1ingi<  Aid  prarlice  ofmany  of  (he  ma?t  eminent  physioinn*  of  America  and  EnropB. 
Together  with  the  u^unl  Dietetic  Preparationn  and  Anltdolen  for  PoiMns.  To  which  it  adM 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermicuiie  of  Medicine*,  and  on  Ihe  nw  of  Ether  and  Chloroform. 
whole  aciiompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  ObMirvaiiouB.  Tenlh  ri 
revised  and  much  eilended  by  RoBBBT  P.  Thoius,  M.  D.,  Professor  o!  Malerin  Medics  in  tkt 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.     In  onenealoclavovolame,  oilradolb.orvettpago.    «i  It. 


FOWNES  (QEORQE),  PH.  D.,  fce. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and  PiMtioJ. 

From  Ihe  seventh  revised  and  oorrectcd  London  edilion.     Wilb  one  hundred  aud  iiinely->cvM 

ill  u«l  ration  a.     Edited  by  Robbkt  BaiDGSB,  M.  Vt.    In  one  large  royal  limo.  vuIiudc,  of  ttl 

pages.     In  leather.  51  05;  exlra  cloth,  $150.     (iVow  Jfearfy,  July,  l&W.) 

The  death  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editorial  care  of  ihia  work  in  Ihe  practiei 

Dra.  BenceJonesand  A.  W.  HolTmBn,  everything  han  been  done  in  il»  revision  whieb  oxperwMi 

eould  suggest  to  keep  it  on  a  level  wilh  the  raptd  advance  of  chemical  aeience.     The  MdliMM 

requisite  to  this  purpoM  have  neeossitated  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  no(wi<h*luidin|[  -  l  ■  .  .i- 

work  has  been  mcreased  by  about  fifty  pages.     At  Ihe  same  time  every  care  baa  hd 

maintain  its  distiaclive  character  as  a  condensed  manual  for  Ibe  student,  dirssted  of  all  m 

detail  or  mere  tbaorelioal  speculaliofi.     The  additions  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  t 


In  organic  Chemistry — lo 


learner.     By  the 


iheapest  volumes  before  Ihe  proression. 
of  former  editions  are  appended. 

of  Di 


ibptet — Chemioil  Phyaics  ■■ 
^.'  imponanoe,  and  to  keep  1 
;noe,  ijmiralily  adapml  fur  ll 
of  a  IsiKc  oolavo  is  ompcvHl 
very  low  prt 


Wakaow  ofDObsttsrleit-lnok,esp«la]t7in  Ihi 
dltScDlt  deparnant  of  oinnto  Dheniilry,  apnn 
wblek  It i* puttoulailr raltaad  satiiTUtory.    Wc 

"office boot"  for  Ihelt  ■tadenli  whaare  befinners 
IB  Chemlatry.  II  la  eoplnnily  lllnilntsd  with  ei- 
Mllenl  vood-eali,  and  attoieUiei  admirably  "got 
ap."— W,  J.  Msdical  Rturltr. 


i 


r^Btation  of  embodyiagmoch  knowledrt  in  a  ama 
•pace.    TbeaalhoiliBaaehieved  tliediOicuUtaiki 


aiaa  withou 
dogmaliMl  < 


SX 


r-ss 


tbepablie,  aod  ill  BsrlU  have  bf» 
■tad  as  Iba  bat  leil-bnok  no  it 
eiiiienea.    We  do  nui,  af  ooui 
iBprnor  to  tba  woiksof  Bran 
Drej^ory,  or  Graelin,  hut  we  i 
for  (tadeali,  It  ii  prererable  ti 

A  work  well  adapted  lolhs  wanlior  IhaaiBdral 
It  la  aaeaesllaalannaUiDioribf  Dhlef  doetrUM 
■ndraeisDrmndsraBlenlsiry.  ThsalMof  tlwweA 
Kad  ilill  nore  the  enadeBinil  yet  peripieanaa  Bl:^*' 
in  which  It  ii  wril'es,  •I'snivs  ii  frnm  the  ohaiiw 
varj-  properly  urged  sialnit  moat  manaala  tdntif 
|Mpiilar.-£dfa»Brg47i)amiJ  tf  MtditMl  Bclmm. 


DIBBA^e.   By  EowthLib.M.R.C  S  ,1 , 

BBd  THE  INI'LUENCE  UF  PRBGNA.VCV  OS  I 
THBI>EVBL0I'MENT0FT\3BEaUUCa     By  I 


itrtKei  IB  ana  bmi  Brn.~  VDlsme,  aif  raelnib.  •!■ 
TJ  KKNALAl'l'ECTIOr<i»j  tkclrlK^ 


w,  M,  n.,  of  Ede«Ioii|  Rj^O^  1 

.   alaV 

d  Pllliolilny, 


ra  sloth.    MeaaM. 


,  Vfe  BID  onlT  lUti  oat  Ecngnl  Impregniaii  of  Ihe 
Ugh  mBeortli»wnik,>Dil  cordiallrriwoninuiul 

-tttotU.  Wctefird  It,  in  poiBibotli  oT  iTTinnmint 
WUl  oC  Ihe  mirkcdLbllily  of  lU  [rfHOBcnt  □[  [hn  auli- 
JHti,  u  dHlined  to  Mkd  lbs  Bed  »nk  in  wnilii  of 
VIl  Flui.    So  hr  ■■auiia/ornutinn  »t<ndi,ii  hu 

^ «  pleHst  BO  equl.    T"lb<  pn«lltii>Bn,iiiH'e1l  hi 

^^  Migno^i  oC  donbcTnl  uHi,  ud  in  lAnddinf  Jigkl 

'.'Wondinenll  phsnoman.— £iff<il*  Mtd.  JmmuU. 

Thia  !■  IhB  BHwl  nUbanCB  work  devolsd  ueln- 

■*i»"lr  to  Ihe  phf.ie»l  Biplomlion  of  diiHaiH*  of  Iba 
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FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 
A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGKRY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  ealar^i]  London  edition.    In  one  large  *nd  bcsiitirnlly  printed  uciavo  Volume,  o(  about  700 
pageii,  wilb  393  handsome  illtiBlrBlioDi>,  letuber.     tS  00. 

FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Piofeuor  nf  (be  Tbeory  Md  Puctice  of  McJicine  m  the  UniTor.ity  of  Loniiville,  4o. 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPlllATORY  ORGANS.      In  one  Urge  <uid  buideooie  oclavo  volume,  extra 
clotb,  636  pegee.    S3  00. 


..E.gll.b 


laigo  eitent  apoD  Dam  numciinUy 

cariiM  i)iD»vidcnoeof<iarefalaiiidvanddlicriia 

!T«Tr  paie-    Itdoea  ereail  In  the  ant 

gh  him,  lo  Ihs  ntcfeBioa  la  Ihl*  eoni 
I  vn  eanaot  sail  «*ery  book  nnos  ani 
sadable  boak^Am.  Jnr.  Mti.  Sdui 


■nd,  ihroi 


BI  TBI  tlLta  JifTHOH.     (Ready  thii  month.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

■    TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.      In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about 
.  SOO  page*. 

riefidBratuni.     Tlie  aiaplfl  opporliiniiieH  of  the  auihor,  hi4  long  etperiunce.  and  hia  ability  bolb  as  a 
't*(MHier  aud  a  wriier,  are  tu^cienl  juaraalee  thai  the  prsiwnl  volume  wilJ  supply  (be  waol, 

GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S., 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORG.\NIC  CHEMISTRY,  inclndiiig  the  Applica- 

'    linn*  or  the  9oiencnin  Ibe  Arte.   New  and  mach  enlarged  edition,  by  He]vbv  Watts  nud  Robbet 
BRinam,  M.  D.     Cotnplrle  in  one  large  and  handEome  octavo  vomme,  of  over  SOO  very  large 

~  page*,  with  two  bunitred  and  tbiny-lwo  wood-culs,  extra  elolh.    %A  00, 
..    -•»  Part  II.,  completing  Ihe  work  from  p.  ^31  lo  end,  wilh  Indei,  Tille  Mailer,  ate,  may  be 

bad  Kparate,  cloIh  backs  and  paper  (idea.    Price  $2  50. 

Gentlemen  defiroui  of  complntlng  Ibeir  copies  of  ibe  work  are  requested  to  apply  Tor  Port  II. 

tritbout  delay-    It  will  be  cent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Ibe  amounl,  92  SO. 


It  ii  a  very  aoeeptable 
_  andard  booliaof  »veiy  eh 

Mlhuul  Ulil  oditigg  of  Pi 

SiltlffiM-t  /r>.rMl ,  Mate 

Ft»m  r^Bf.  J.  L.  Oawc 

II ii bevi 


11.  No  reader 
allord  lo  4» 


Fnm  ettf.  Wtltnll  Oikhi,  H.  T.  Fnt  Am4tmt, 

The  work  Ilia  admirable  oDB  In  mil  reipwM.and 
ita  repnblieatlon  hers  eannol  faiJ  lu  exert  ■  poiJUte 

Fiem  Pro/.  E.  N.  Burifrird.  Homird  Cb»i<i,  April 


ft"pi«ni1j'r  ilSdmli.    ItwlllbelheoaiyHiil. 
r ahull  BOW  lecoDimond  to  my  olaaa. 

ORIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  fte. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering (Jffirinal  and  other  Medicwea.    Tbe  whole  adapted  to  Phyficlant  and  PbarmaMD- 
liaiB.     SacoND  Edition,  Iboroughly  revised,  wilh  numerous  adjiiiiina,  by  Rqekht  P,  Tbomab, 
M.  D.,  Professor  ol  Materia  Medica  in  Ihe  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.     In  one  lorm  and 
■     "■  or  in  sheep,  »3  35. 


handsome  octavo  volume,  eilia  ololh,  of  630  pagei 
Itwua  work  raqnlrtng  mocll  persoi 


well  as  added  lo 
•ddliwnsllt  deu 


ladelphia  College  ol 

- —    ■   -'laoolamn. 

of  Ihe  null 


Bir,;-) 


work  of  all  handred  and  Bnyone  pages. 
all  on  Ibe  labjeel  of  preparing  and  adoii- 


lysioian,  ia  rosily  imiDeni 


^BirJttfdH/if^  ^  ^^/"tf  1 


GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.>,   M.  D., 

Pror»iH»Df  Surgery  in  ttacJolTFrii.p  Mcdlful  CuDcgs  of  Philulelphia,  kc, 

How  Oead;,  Augcit,  ISSS. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Opem- 

iiedbyNiiiiMoiiuBEDiHDTBitTi-aLi  Ehoeavinqb.     In  Iwolanmnd  braaiinillv 


^.,     .__...  .    ,       enly-luiir  hundred  puges ; 

»i»dburid>.     Price  aiS. 

Fbom  rsi  Adthob's  Pbkfagi. 

I'Tbe  ubjecl  of  Ibis  work  i>  Id  rurniiih  b  *^icmalie  and  coinprrhinEtve  Irettiw  on  Ibe  scienoe  « 

iiiilhful  and  available  guide  in  bis  dally  rouliiie  or  duly,     h  lia»  been  loo  much  Ihe  cu^^uni  ii?  niii 

(libers  Bl  undue  leDglh.  evidenlly  anuming  Ihiil  their  rMder*  uould  readily  supply  Ihe  defioinici 
Iroin  oiher  rourns,  or  Ihsl  wbal  ba*  Iieen  Ihucitligbled  I*  of  no  pari ioularprBcUoiil  value.  M)F  ■! 
ban  been  to  embrace  the  whole  douitiiii  of  surgery,  and  lo  sllvl  lo  erery  (■iibjeet  fla  leglixnala  d.'' 
touolice  in  the  great  ramity  of  eiteniBl  disrates  and  aPcidenl*.  Howfarlhitolnept  ha>beea  aso 
plishod,  it  ia  not  for  tne  to  datenninB.  It  may  aafcly  be  afflrmed.  however,  Thai  tbere  is  do  to,  _ 
properly  appertaining  lo  surgery,  tbnt  will  not  be  round  lo  be  dincii«*ed,  to  ■  greater  of  tela  eXIMl 
u  iLsw  voJumas.  fr  a  larger  spnce  than  is  ciisloiuary  has  been  devoted  lo  ihe  ooniideralion  ( 
inflammBlion  and  its  remits,  or  Ihe  great  principles  of  surgery,  il  is  becauK  of  the  cvnvielial 
grounded  U|>oo  long  end  oluse  olucrvatiun,  that  there  are  no  subjecls  so  Hiile  underMMM)  by  tk 

general  praciitionar.    Special  aileniion  has  also  been  beslowed  uj-  ■'--  '■' — '— ■— -■  ■- 

and  an  elaborate  chapter  has  been  introduced  on  general  dligoosia 

That  Ihese  inlcnlioDshsve  been  carried  out  in  itia  rnllsti  and  moat  elaborate  manner  is  suffioientlf 

shown  by  Ihe  great  extent  of  the  work,  and  the  lenph  of  time  during  which  the  author  hr-  ' 

connentrating  on  Ihe  lank  his  atodier  and  bis  eipBrience,  guided  by  the  knowledge  wbieb 
yean  of  ieoluring  on  eurgicsl  topics  have  given  nim  of  Ibe  wants  of  Mudeols. 

In  view  of  ibe  magnitudu  and  imporiance  ot  the  work,  the  puUietaera  have  spared  neiibi 
nor  expenfc  to  carry  out  Hjliv  the  designs  oT  Ihe  author,  and  to  render  its  eileraal  appear 
every  respeel  unexceplioDBbfe.  The  reries  ot  illu«tralions  ia  fuller  and  more  coitipMe  ll 
hitheno  been  altempled  in  any  work  of  the  kind,  anil  while  wood-cuM  have  been  unrparin^y  H 
leeted  from  every  aijlhorilaiive  and  accessible  source,  a  very  laige  number  of  oriiiiiia!  drawing. 
have  been  prepared,  where  Ihe  malerial  already  exiMing  was  unuilsractory  or  inrulTit-ienl.  PrtntM 
in  Ihe  Iiandi>oniest  muiuer,  with  new  and  clear  type,  oo  Gne  paper,  these  voluoict  are  IheTcfiM 
oflered  to  ihe  protossinn  with  the  hope  Ihni  Ibey  will  TuXy  meet  Iho  views  of  ihe  nio<i  exaclingaW 
lastidiou*;  and  that  no  practilioner,  however  well  supplied  bis  library  may  be,  will  eonsuler  " 
pleta  without  them;  while  the  siudanl  may  Ibel,  in  procorln^  them,  Ilial  be  doei  nnl  merely; 

10  be  preserved  for 


ELEMENTS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  tkopwh^ 

revised  and  greally  improved.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  abuul  fluW 
hundred  and  Ally  beautirul  it  lust  ration  a,  or  which  a  large  number  ere  Trom  original  drawilig|k 
Price  in  exira  clotb,  *4  13;  leather,  raised  bandn,  S5  35.     {Laitly  FnUiilud.) 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  Ihe  Science  of  Paiholugiea!  Anatomy  during  the  laM  lew  Vetii ^ 

rendered  esiwntiat  a  Ihorough  modiflcatluo  oT  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making'  it  a  correct  eip(^ 
Denl  ur  the  preeeni  ttale  of  the  siibjrut,  Tbe  very  careful  manner  In  wbieh  this  la»lc  ba«  mr'' 
eieculed,  and  Ihe  amount  of  alteration  which  il  has  undergone,  have  enabled  ihe  aothor  to  tvf  til 
■'  wiih  Ihs  man V  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  alsKiMt 
s  new  Irealise/^  white  the  efforts  of  Ihe  author  have  been  seconded  as  regnrdt  ifae  mevilwaio 
exBcution  o(  \be  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  ibe  bandromevt  (H^uctionaof  ibe  AltMriOM  prMit 
We  mi>Bttla«r«]rooBgtatDUte  Ihs  author  oD  Ibe,  We  have  beta  favoiably  impnwd  Witt  Ihe  (Ml 
■aeonafDl  manner  in  which  he  hosacconipllshDdhli  ral  munaerla  whieb  Dr.Grosi  haseuasMUt  tM 
propixMd  objeel.    Hli  book  is  nHiat  admirably  ral-    if  affnidini  a  compreheasive  dlge«t  nt  the  ^rwil 

■xlsl  in  this  depirlmfnt  uf  medieal  11  lent  are,  and    Kits  maeh  pleaaara  ia  reeoniinradlRji  his  wain  t^ 

■II  claws  If  Ihe  ptvSr,tKi>n.— Dublin  Qvtrwly    diliccBl  peiDial  uiil  csfeful  itudj— JfmrseJJKi* 
/oar..  Bf  Mid.  SciHHt,  Nov.  18S7.  I  C*r«..,  Sf^l.  IBSJ. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJUBTBS,  AND 
MALFORMATIONS  OP  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  ITRETHHA.    Second  Edition,  revi^d  nnd  much  enlargi^l,  with  one  hundred  and  eiirhiTf 


ideilrsd  on  ao  imporUnlaaahjiecE. — Bmtn  Mtd,       A  voluma  replala  Willi  imttiaad  pnaflalea 


&Va   8CIENT1F10  PUULIUATIOHS. 

GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  S., 
Lretuirr  on  AnKtomyal  St.  GRirgc'iRnipitnl,  Iiondoii,  Jko. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND   SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  I 

Cartie,  H  D-.lBleDismonMraloron  Analomyal  Si.  (Jeorje'a  Hmpilal;  Ihe  Uiifect 


le  BRfcnvin^  oa  wood.    Price  in 

lis  work  10  cover  a  more  eilendt 
•,  by  Riving  am  onty  ihe  detail*  oi 
in  Ine  prnclicT  or  medicine  and  ou 

■ny  of  Ihem  being  It 


range  of  nib/H-l«  Than 
■ii»ry  Turlbe  Tiudent,  b 
?ry,  ihuf  renilBriiig  il  bo 


—  ,.  in  of  those  delail«  in  llie 

R  guide  f-ir  [he  leariier,  «nd  ari  odinlrab 

I  m^TJngB  Airm  n  nperiat  feslure  in  Itie  work,  many  of  Ihem  being  the  tin  of  naliirE,  nearly  all 
t  original,  snrj  hsviogibe  names  of  ibe  variODi'  porta  printed  du  lbs  bi>dyDf  Ihe  cnl,  in  place  of  ligiiraa 
J  pf  teferenoe  wiih  dearriptiona  bi  iha  fool.  They  inun  Ibrm  ■  complDle  and  Kpleadid  wricK,  whiob 
E 'Will  gresily  asfi-l  Ihe  Mudenlij  oblaininga  cTesr  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  al»o  aerve  to  refmh 
^  Ihe  memory  of  lho»e  who  may  find  in  Ihe  exi^nciea  ol  practice  Ihe  nectapityof  recalling  the  detail! 
I  of  the  disiytciinK  room;  while  combining,  ad  ildoe»,  a  complete  Alias  of  Anal  omy,  with  a  lhi>roitf[h 
E  jwaliie  on  Fyaiemslio,  dcMriplive,  and  applied  Analotny,  Ihe  work  will  be  found  of  evivntiil  uae 
Wt6  ftll  phyiifcisni  who  receivo  slodtmlB  in  their  otDcsa,  relieving:  both  preceptor  and  pupil  uf  touch 
""W  in  laying  theRroundworiiol  a  thorough  Diedice.1  education. 

le  delay  has  arisen  from  the  fan  tbal  the  English  edition  was  fouud  to  conlain  vaiioiia  typo- 
col  errors,  vhicb,  thougb  of  minor  iraportnnCB  in  theinselvos,  might  yei  pruve  annoying  lo 
udeot.    Arrangementa  were  tbereforu  made  with  a  competent  profe^isional  man  to  revise  the 
[   work  thoroughly,  and  Ihe  necesAarf  ooireclne^,  it  is  hoped.  ha>  been  thereby  secured.     While  no 
-jdilions  have  been  found  necessary,  rame  alteia'lons  of  arningemeM  have  been  inlrodufed,  among 
.  'hiob  may  be  mentioned  Ihe  Index,  the  plan  of  which  is  much  more  convenient  than  that  of  the 
Drlginai  work.     The  oampleteneM  of  (he  whole  volume  may,  indeed  be  judged  by  the  fiilnesi  oI 
I  ttla  Index,  which  ooeupiei  one  hundred  column*,  and  conlaios  over  mm  ihotuaiul  relereaeea. 
lit  of  uiechBuical  execution,  Ihe  publishers  feci  juatiGed  in  presenting  tbla  Volume  ■■ 
Ivomeel  that  has  yet  ber^t  olTered  to  the  Ameriinn  public. 

Ihe'diiliBgalaliFd  antbor  of  "Gray  in    In  ivea  Iba  moat  timlusd  libraiy'or  Ihe  plirilvlan  nr 

,    -w, ....,.u-.  .. —  .  —  _,...    .orgeon,  andawnrHnf  newialtyforlhe.lmlral  lo 

fix  In  hia  aliiid  what  lie  hai  learned  by  Ibe  iliiorctlng 
knife  fram  the  book  oi"  ualaro,— r*i  DhMid  qaar- 
urlf  Jaurmut  t/ Mii.  Sciihmi,  Not.  IMS. 

la  our  jailgnisnt,  tbenodeorillBilrallon  adnpled 
In  Ihe  preml  volnnii  cannol  bat  prsaent  many  ad- 
TtnUjiai  lolheatudiialof  anatomv.  Tn  Uisz«lona 
dlieiple  at  VhoIIb*.  tmtntUly  di 


Illy  ample  for  i 

ibiag  Uie_^b(Hw  and  nnsglsi,  haajraiaeaaai 

liable,  together  with  I 


Cmw.    NalualTiiikaurgieai 

—  ■ ■ —  ~'!ai^,  with  dinoiiiiH  inr  i 

_ , -J  of  the  dneripllna  of  eac 

f '4UI  trank  VB  have  a  iKfnl  anniniary  nf  ihe 


la  book  will 


irlalnly  be 


ihjeaied  hi'  MaaeDlai'  aolloa.  i;Sllltaii*™*™h£dlSd'a.Jrf.'  The  ^iT^-d 
'-ibly  fnlt  «i4  »e-  ,  gf  ut,  Hray'i  mode  nf  illDatiaHna  la  aowbere  m 


onfeM 


urkedly  avldenl  than  In  t 
■Dd  eaperiallTlu  Uoae  porlloai  waien  I 

ilud/nflliciEparliiisthaanndeOBeafe; 


rat.    The 


ad  eonplflta  teat- book  for  tbr  siadoit, 
ark  of  refereneefor  Ihennelllioaerj 

e'^ready  inRlBleally  alluded.— in. 


QIBSON  (WILLIAMI,   M.  D., 
I  INSTITUTES  AND"pRACTT&E^6KsURG'EttT;"b^itig''0uUiDes  of  a  Course 

"       -"■■ —      ■'-'"'■-'-■-    =- cd  and  altered.    With  Ihirly-four  ploiea.    In  two  hiuiilsome 

0  pages,  leather,  raised  bands.  lU  50, 


GLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 
Profeisor  of  Physioliwy  anil  Pnllinln>icB!  Ansuimy  La  [hi!  UniTeriity  of  Brniitii,  An. 

AN  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOOICTAL  HISTOLOGY.  Tranalated,  with  Notei 
and  Additions,  by  Joseph  LaiDV,  M.  D.,  ProfesiiDr  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  ol  Ppniisylvu- 
nia.  In  one  volume,  very  lariie  imperial  quarlo,  extra  cloth,  wilh  320  figiues,  plain  nnd  colored, 
on  twelve  copperplatea.    V>  00. 


eARDNtm'S  MEDICAL  CHEIUiaTRY,  for  the 

nK<>r»iiudrauuid  tliePr.ifeiiiiiD.    iDoaernval 
titniii.  vol.,e:i.  eliith,  Pp.3W,  with  lllmtialiDni. 

BlIUBGS'    CLINICAL    INTRODUCTION    TO 


HABERSHON  <S.  OJ,  M.  D., 

PATH'oLOG70AL"AND"V'RAcf[CA*L''o8s'^^ 
OP  THE  ALIMENTAHY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS.  STOMACH,  UiECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES.   Wilh  illustralioneon  wood.     In  one  band-ome  octavo  volume.    jV,ar/,  K,*/j.    iPub- 
liiking  in  tkt  IStdifoi  Nim  and  IXtrOTY  for  less  uuii^V.) 


HAMrLTON  (FRANK   H.l,  M.  O., 
Trntcn.'!  of  Surgery,  ia  BaffsLu  Met1]ral  Collcgg,  Jt< 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    Ik 

one  handsome  ooibvo  Tolome,  witb  several  bundred  illtiilralioas.    {Iiipmi.) 

This  Inng  proiniied  work  ba>  been  detoyed  by  Ibe  deeire  or  ibe  lutbor  h>  reoder  il  a  eomplele- 

-■■«■,  refleuiingnn  every  poml  Ibe  laiett  remits,  bulb  m  regaidi  tba  pri '""■ 

il  itelods  orprocedure.     In  do  depDrlfneU,  perbups,  bus  Ihe  cei 
Diericsn  proleesion  produced  so  maay  iniprovemeoU  u  ia  Ibe  pri 
■uu>liliiiiiiitidsdeTflledlolhe»  darSBBor  injuriei.    An  A  mencu  irenliu  on  Ihe  tufajscl  i*  uc 
fbra  peculiirly  appropriale,  white  ihe  alteniion  bestowed  oa  il  by  Froteuor  Hamilton  fbi  at 
ye«r»,  and  bia  numerous  coalribuliona  lo  its  lileraliirc,  paint  bim  nut  as  spcGiallf  filled  touoderU 
Ibe  task.    In  view  oT  Ihe  lai^eporlioo  which  such  caws  form  in  (be  pmelicc  of  every  inr^eon.  i 

neee»i1y  Tor  prompt  action  and  ready  Icnowledge.  ami  Ihe  frequency  wiib  whiob  ibey  gi 

taarasiiiig  lawsuitH,  a  work  like  the  pre'eni  beromea  a  necesaity  lo  every  priclitioner.     1 
anew  may  be  sipecleil  duriag  Ibe  autumn  of  1SS9. 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  DJ,  M.  D.  ^^^ 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THI 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.     A  new  American  edition.     Revi:<ed,  with  numeroua  Addilioc 
by  Isaac  Hays.  M.  D.,  editor  o(  the"  American  Journal  of  the  Mednal  Seienoes. "    In  one  lar| 
royal  l2mo.  volnme,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    *1  SO, 
To  both  tirastilloner  and  iludeDt,  we  recDnuuend  i     We  know  nf  ao  dictinaary  belter  arnin[ed  ai 
this  dietianary  al  beina  eonTeniml  in  (iz«,  accurate  |  idapled.  Itiiaoteneamlwrnl  wilk  theobaolaMnn 


Hohlyo  hi 


KK, 


Hnblyn'.  DiellDBnry  has  loaf  be»  ariTon 
Uf;tit  (Iwuvs  til  b<  Bpgn  th<  sladeal'i  labie.-^ 


HOLLAND  (SIR    HENRY),    BART.,   M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 


of  Hantef  on  Venereal.) 
HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    EitenfflTOl; 

revined  and  modiJied.  In  two  lar^  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloibj  of  more  than  one  IhownM 
pages,  bandaomely  printed,  with  over  Ihree  hundred  illuBlreiiiuis.     16  00. 

JONES  (T.   WHARTON),  F.  R.  3., 

FrofciiOr  of  Ophlbalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Univenily  CiiUeie,  Logdoa,  Ae. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINH 

AND  St^RGEIir.  With  one  hundred  and  len  illuslmtinns.  Second  AuiericBO  rrom  ilie  mmm 
and  revised  LiHidon  edition,  wilh  addiliona  by  Edwakd  HASTBaoam,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  lo  Wilb 
Hospital,  Ice,     In  one  large,  handsome  royal  l2mo.  Tolume,  exir*  cloth,  of  SOO  page*.    U  Si 


onabyE 
royal  12 
iustalDS,  In  every  pointy  Ihe  already  hif  h 
repauUnii  nf  Ihe  nnlhnr  as  an  ophlhalmic  saneim 
■a  well  aa  a  physiolnnial  aad  palhologiit.    The 
.    bnuk  la  evidently  the  remit  of  maeb  labor  and  re- 
search, and  has  hwin  written  with  the  f  realcK  ntrt 

a  (tnsrat  wor^,  lAie  a  ■yaleni  or  nunoal  can  show, 
viz:  Ihe qaalily  of  bavinf  aII  ih" mulerisla whine e- 
snever  derived,  so  Lhoronghly  wroaght  np,  and  dl- 

JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S., 


a  linla  • 


r.tyljs 


It  rsr.  M<d.  1 


,  M.D. 


,  &  EDWARD   H.  SIEVEKINQ, 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Firet  AniericMi  Edition, 

Reviited.     With  Ihree  hundred  and  ninely-seven  bandi-iime  wood  engravings,     [n  one  large 
I  volume  of  nearly  750  page!   '  — ■'-—      "  •"- 


beautiful  o< 


doma'in  of  l4I „._. 


:  lag  tail-boolc,  eoatainji^,  j 


twit  work  ia 

■  respect  It  an 

■  "bllli'^  lo  >l' 

■  ad  tbtStVi 

■  II  With  tay 
^^  of  rtAmacr, 
^^^  aMdaoi  nf  pi 
^^^ft  0TeryphynB 


ua».    III. 
Bd  brevity. 


enaed  i      In  offering  tl 


if  palholify  was 

•■of  ntonogranhr 
'.  rewauftivale 


labovetitled  work  lo  Ihe  pnblle.lM 

si  bretbrea,  l.ol  sinply  H>  lay 
Ions  be«i  wanwd.  aa  oaduw  or  oa 
in  ur  paiholcKical  aaatonr.  la  Mf- 
.o»p!r»ly.SB«e,.(al.    tiiewertS 


_  any  dnree  of  aaeoeo.   As  a  simple  work  I  rally  thi 

of  ralference,  (bsrafoce,  it  I*  o(  gmt  valne  to  the  (  gard  to 
'  pathologieil  anabnny,  and  AooWUm  \a\i 
ician'a  tibnry.— Wolim  Lascit.  ' 


-—„-,, asd  cheprvfraalM 

rallr  the  Imponaase  of  lafOnalng  namaeltM ^ 

TWdero  views  of  paaology,  and  iiiiinaiaatj 
m  Vtueaie  Ihe  work  b^ora  as  aallM  b(a( 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  10 

KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOU8E).   M.  D., 
■  'A   MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.     A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 

improved  London  edition.     Wilb  iwo  hundred  itliixiraiionf.     In  one  iHrge  and  huidaouie  ruyal 
ISmo.  TuLiune,  lealher.     pp.  5S0.     $3  00.     (Ijiuly  Puhiished.) 

Id  D^nin  pcifiing  Ihis  work  through  hie  hmds,  the  aiiihor  has  endeavored  In  fender  It  n  correct 
expo«iiiun  of  the  preaesi  condition  t>l  Iba  tcieace,  makiog  audi  Dlteralions  and  addilionn  a*  have 
been  dictnled  by  lurtber  eiparieDce,  or  mt  (he  prograiia  or  invesiigatiuu  bag  rendered  desirable,  fa 
wery  pnini  o(  meehanical  eieculiari  the  pitbllshen  have  «ought  lo  make  il  auperior  to  former  edi- 
'  very  low  price  at  which  il  is  oflfered,  it  Vill  be  faund  one  of  [he  hBadUmen  aod 
it  buibre  the  proresticai. 

BevefTbuthaadboaka  of  Phyaiolnc]'  we 


obeapeat  volumea  buiore  the  profesticHi. 
-~-    ■  a  my  miich  irasniviid  oditioa  of 

nouni  Handbook  of  Fh|raio](«T' 
ilad  on  the  bwda  of  ilw  ii4piir*lile 
ilbaila  iaeceMiveaditlcHu  da- 
■D  alniDU  oTJf  inal  work,  Ihoitgh 
in  hu  been  midain  IhtplaaaramDcsmBal. 

thnefora,aitn:iitablyadui(al  for  sonanlialioD  bi  tbs 


boar  pnoiiUaaer_i>aU 
'    UHicrally  ailed 


nr^^i 


^[p«i1!l«  fani 


.    They  havBihe  girt  of  ifiliBUB. 
il  Ihoy  blow — Buu*  Mtd.  aiLd 


oTthBKl- 

■eneraliy  admitted  priufipln,  aa  the  atadcat  raqairaa 
dating  hia  altandanee  npon  a  goatag  of  lesMrai,  or 
for  leTarence  whilal  ptepaiiag  for  exanlnalloD. — 

Wb  naed  onlyaav,  that,  wiUmtmttrini  iDio  dla- 


sal  knowledge  of  the 


f  applied.  LAYCOrK'B 


iT.ordetireiD  pniuena  erili- 
ibjeet.— riaWoin  Mtditml 

i   THB  PRlNCt- 


Prof.  WiLTKH  R.  JoBNioH.     In  IWD  ha^ume       Fiiel'il^" 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.'d. 
A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,   PhyBiolc^,   Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medieine,  Ob«lelric9,  Mnleria  Medioa,  Oliemislry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  i»  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Designed  for  tSiudentiof  Medicme  throughout  the  United 
Stales.  Third  luliiioD,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  eilended  and  enlarged.  With  three 
hundred  and  wveDly  illuttttilioiu.  In  one  laree  and  haodanme  royil  tSmo.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  SOO  closely  primed  pages      iLatelf  Fuhluktd.)    SS  SO. 


bludy  or  referen 

The  arrangen 

for  the  otfiue  c£ 


in  the  mecluuiical  ej 


ulinlb^fH^l'^erw 
11.  mt,a«n  of  tha  vai 


wanic  Chsmittry,  and  many  portions 
tioua  baa  been  introduced,  and  avery 
a  couvealsol  and  Bali«faclory  book  for 


ulepiea]  May,  IBST. 


LAWRENCE  <W.),   F.  R.  S.,  tec. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.     A   new  odition,  edited, 

with  numeroui  addilloii»,  and  U3  illiialrslion^,  by  Isaac  Havb,  M.  C,  aurji«<>n  lo  Wili't  Hoi>pi- 
tal,  i<rc.     In  one  very  large  and  hand aooie  octavo  volume,  ot950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  biuida.    S5  00, 
Tbiiutminhls  treatlie-tbgufedculdcinitnioil    likrlf  Ihmt  thli  great  work  will  ei 


the  teach  of  tbe  profeailoB.— SteMaKtpi. 

-ra.    r<>  ample  uiI«,t~.«rlyoa.tl 

.il"'^'t'bni'r;eXr;u'birs.,zv^'tir.:y,)'."e; 

mania  of  Dr.  Bay*,  tbe  AmerisuieiliiDi,  U  it  at  all 

prnCllIloD- 


LALLEMANO  AND  WILSON. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.     By  M.  L.AU.»it*Bn.     Translated  and  edited  bv 

HiNST  J   McDoiiaAi.L.     Third  American  edition.     To  which  ii  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESICUUiE  SEMINALES;  and  tbbiB  absociatid  okoanb.     Wiih  Bpeeial  refer- 


so  BliANOHARO  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL  ' 

LA   ROCHE  in.),   M.  D.,  Btc. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  ita   Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  uai 

■  Tbenipeiiliial  Relallun*.  Including  ■  Sbetrli  of  Hit  DiKenw  m  il  has  ocrutred  in  Philadrl|Ai| 
frumlSOetoISM,  willi  an  Binminaiionof  Ihe  nonnwrioni  brtwwn  il  and  the  Trvcr*  Knuwu  unda 
the  same  name  in  oihpt  parts  of  temperale  ac  well  ■•  In  tmpioil  regriont.  la  two  large  aw 
baodfameaclaTOVolumesol  nearly  ISOO  pagoa,  eilrafloth.     t7  00. 

Fy»R  PtifmtT  S.  H.  DitkttK,  ntarluiDa,  8.  C,  antaiDi  iciwarch  ind  cnrnfal  aluilr.  and  Ihr  ntal 
StpumtiT  18,  ISW.  _  il  laeli  ■■  will  tRUm  tkc^kinhHl  hnai'r  uprm  * 


iTaliinj;  in  imi  cily,  lo 
TBOliw  of  Willi  wo 


■urah.  lirinoit  wilhuBt  riBiaiila.    IL  ii,  iniliHt,  In 

■abject  ol  wkiah  U  neaii,  to  all  fslure  Hue. 

WehanBottlmBatpieient.  Bonajed  niwoara, 
by  dii J  aad  by  ni|Elil,io  ■"- ~' ■■  - 

thaa  riV*  "lb" 
M  nsdnabted 
pubtleatioa  our  coanlrj  hai  y«t  praductd     BdI  li 

haa  fur  aevaml  yeara  bsaa  prerailbij;  lanar  e«air) 
toagrealer  eilant  Ibaa  arar  bafa»[  Ihat  11  li  at 
laogirflnaHned  tocatliar  Urge  ar  amall  eiliea,  bnl 

KaetnUM  eonatfy  vlJIana,  nlsnMtlnna,  und  farni- 
«■«{  thalllla CreaCarwila  aearcely  batter  aae- 
eaaamnr  IhanUiirly  or  forty  yean  ago  i  tbat  then 
ia  Taat  niaaUef doaa  by  ignorant  areteDdera  Ui  Icaow 
tadgelB  ragard  tolbadlaeaae,aBd  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability tbat  a  majority  of  •oalherD  pbyilciui  will 

able  and  comprahenaiTa  traariaawUl  ■>«  veryaeafl- 
rally  read  in  tbe  aoatli.— MnqiUi  tbd.  Btutdir 

^T2''"'"'™'5«!',ll"*»K""'*"''"''""™edicalwiirll 


of  tbe  day— a  Tu 


Ball-ii 


uUiur  a 


ritynpbnih 
iind_  phyiioi 


'y.—SiMi 


Mt  of  Yellow  P« 

II    Bod  <B    ihSH' 

<r  Ihr  Knowledge 


S-«™"! 


wnkioii  ryeaia  lutiiblanallty^JVafAeffb  ^*> 
,tf  MtdUimt. 

We  deem  il  roitnaits  ihal  Ihe  iplendld  WW. ., 
Or.  La  R.idlie  ahuuld  bavrbeen  iiiuad  from  Ihepr 
at  tbii  piriieulai  time.    The  wunt  nf  ■  tallabi* 
gait  of  al  I  thai  ii  knowa  la  relailoa  in  lU*  ft^M 

net  in  Ibe  work  bpfore  aa.  We  derm  It  bat  fa 
pralie  in  lay  ibit  Dr.  1«  Riehe  liaa  aaeeeedca 
preaealini  Ibe  proreiiinn  with  an  able  and  en^li 
monograpb,  one  whicb  will  End  in  way  Into  wt 


PNEUMONIA ;  ita  Sappoaed  Connection,  PathologioU  and  Etiolodail,  with  A 

lumnal  Perem,  iodiiding  an  Inquiry  inio  Ihe  Eii^lenre  and  Murbid  A^ncy  of  Maiuik.  lao 
banilMtiiie  ocUTo  volume,  eilra  clolb,  ofSOD  page:.    93  DO. 

LEHMANN   (C.  G.) 
PHTSTOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY,      Tranfliated  from  the  second  edition  I 

GeorcbE.  D»V,  M.  D.,  p.  R.  3.,  Arc,  edited  by  K.  E.  KooEKa,  M.  I).,  ProretsurorCbeOiifL 
iu  Ihe  Medical  Deparlinont  of  Ihe  Univorsily  of  Pennsylvania,  wiib  illuwraliona  cebMud  fr* 
Kiiiibe'a  Alim  of  pDy»iologiml  Chemieiry,  and  an  Appendix  of  platirs.  Complete  iii  two  Uof 
and  hiuid»onie  oclavo  volumes,  eitra  dotb,  containing  1300  pugu,  witb  nearly  Iwo  bundred  iUn 
iraiiona.     $6  00. 

Hila  great  worfc,  aniveraally  acknowledged  aa  the  mo«l  Fomplele  and  aulhorilatlve  BiptMilioo  < 
tlM  princip'eB  and  details  ol  Zoocbemislry,  in  lia  pe»Migc  Ihruugh  Ihu  pre!!*.  bOE.  receiveij  fra 
PrafOKiior  Roger*  inch  care  as  wasneccsrarylopretenl  tI  in  a  correct  nndrelinlile  fomi.    The  wd) 


Phytlologlei 


»  of  Phyalolrigical  Science. 
I.  Jeurmml  JHid.  S( 


lorderurmeri  I.— Um 


The  work  of  I, 


■gk  Mniilt  J«nM(  tf  M** 

Aliendywell  Known  lad  anpreeiated  by  tbaadi 
lifiir  wo^d,  Prof™--  •  -■■-"-■- ■ = 


Tliel 


>eiinHiI,I 


Force,  by  Profes; 


L,  Jackbon.M.  D.,  ■ 


ny  TBI  UMK  AITTHOK.      {Lately  Putiiihiii.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  Oora 

B,  M.  D.,  wLlh  an  Inlroduciory  Eaaay  im  1 

tbe  Universily  ol  Penniylvania.    With  ij   _ 

<volnme,eilraclolh,of  SSepogci.     K  ». 

Fram  Fraf.  JatJeaon'l  IntrodiuXory  Btlay. 

In  adopting  ihe  handbook  of  Ur.  Lehmann  aa  a  manuiU  al  Uraanic  Cb 

•ludenla  of  ibe  Univeraily,  and  in  reeomniending  hie  orig 

for  iheir  more  malure  »luciie»,  Ihe  high  value  of  bia  researcne*.  ano  me  greni  weigni  oi  dbbu 
rily  in  Ifaal  imporlnni  deparlmenl  uf  medical  •cience  ani  fully  recogniied. 

MAVNE'S  DISPENSATOHT  AND  THEBA- i  MALGAIQNE'S  OFERATIVBSURGEHT.b 
PEUTICAL  REMEMBRaNCKR.  Comprliing  on  Normal  and  Palholiiglcal  AnaK-my.  Tl 
"■- "—  -'  "-—"  "-•--    -  -  I      '—^  "-a  the  French  By  raannKB  Bitr 


if  PirVBiou>aia<ti.  (.'uvm 


Praelieal  Pnrniala 


,    Edited,  witb  thBtddilV 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BSTETRICSj  THE  SCIENCE   AlfT)  THE  ART.    Third  edition,  revised 

"  ne  hunrirBd  uid  rwemy-nine  illiii'LralionB.  Id  oaabtuulifull)' primed  octavo 
»  fauodreil  BDi]  filty-lwu  large  pegea.  S3  TS. 
^.Jtie  nnid  deniaail  for  sDollier  edilion  or  Itiis  work  i*  ■  tufflcieni  exnreaaion  of  llie  ISTOrBliIe 
pgidii-l  ol  the  profcoion.  In  IhuB  preparing  il  a  Ibicd  lime  far  Ihe  giresB,  ilie  Buihor  bus  endeavored 
I  rentier  il  in  everji  reaped  worlliy  ul'  Itie  lavor  which  il  biu>  roeeived.  To  apcomplish  llw  be 
H  itiuruushly  rsviHed  it  in  every  psrL  3ouie  portiun*  have  been  rewrillen.  olhers  wMed,  new 
""iraliMit  have  been  in  many  iosianoeii  aiibsliiuled  lor  such  ■■  were  nol  ileumed  mlicfauUiry, 
e,  hy  an  alleralion  in  the  [y[K)gniphicalarran;:eiii('nI,  Ihe  size  o!  Ibe  work  ba«nut  tieen  invreaied, 
Um>  price  remaiiw  unaltered.  In  iispre«Hii  iinprovod  rorm,  il  Ji,  Iberetbre.  luiped  that  the  work 
o  meat  the  want*  of  llu  American  proleacion  at  a  »oiind,  practical,  and  eilended 


IT  Ml 


Hi  that 


ten  IHmuKlinut  wiai 
nn,  Eipunginganilri 
KCI.VlLtiacMiirani 
'air  deajre  that  it  ihal 


D.1S5T. 


Tli« 


i.  ud  Smti.  Jo,n¥tl,  Jus,  ia$;. 
■hi.  la  a  (Mndard  wi.rk  by  a  amt  AnMtdHiB  Ob- 
larjED^e  of'the  preAi»,"e>utho[  h;l™VruD(li' 


— ffajAnJl.  Jf% 


,  THE  SAMi  AttTHO*.     (Noie  Ready,  June,  ISSt.) 

IrOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

as«.     Fourth  and  Improved  edition.     In  one  large  and  bBautil'ully  printed  oclavs 
r,  uf  over  TOO  pagBs.     S3  60. 
PThe^liiyingappreciHlioo  of  tola  labor*,  a>  erinced  by  Ibe  eibaitstion  oribree  large  impreaBiona 

thia  work  ha»  nol  been  lojl  upon  the  aiit"-  "  ~'-~  '—'  ■-' ■"  ' —  '-  — '—  ■* 

9tiby  o(  Ibe  favor  wiib  which  ii  bas  beei 
-'  ■  -  '  la  been  improved,  and  the  work  i 


ra,  addition*  tad  allisral  ioni>  having  beei 

win  dOBirable.    The  typographical  eiccution  of  the 


L  4-  levr  noticea  of  ihc  previoua  ediliopa 

pwu,  lanvrMEinwtiaa.tMimaahea 

■Nna,  and  for  aoBDlaeaHi,  Cur  otlfi 


wived.  The  opporinnily  ih 
-r  prewnled  at  in  every  « 
_.... L (hsaavB 


wheuever 


\it  MiinlJgd  in  the  Engliih  lanaUQi 


aflbrfied  rorsnolhor 

L^wnded. 

[rwata^DerlL^.L.i^'jV.J.a.^Sa^.Sg". 

Ttiera  ia  u  nlT-hand  fervor,  *  alow,  and  a  warm- 

-   '    -        haer.rtiir  Dr.MFigi.whicli 

■ jiy  ■-- 


llally  c. 


,,  and  la  evidently  the  pniducll'n  or  a 

MaTar,  ihonnhtral,  and  Baiaeipvi  phriielaa.  Dr. 
Maiii'ateturaan  Iha  diteaiea  uf  ike  eitemal  or-' 
gUB,  etnuin  many  iBIerallng  and  rar*  caiai,  and 
wmnj  HiiitDctive  iibMrratlonB.  We  Uka  oar  leuvc 
«rDr.  MeicB,  with  a  hiah  npinlnn  of  hii  tBlenli  Itod 
—MetUiy.-ThtBritiiktmdFTTritK  Hi<ll(ra-»<. 


vaiiiii,  aad  whiek  abBnlnloly  har- 
liroDgh Crura  bcciaalBg  mend.  Ba- 
teenu  with  aiuid  iantraetloB,  aad 


ia  enllrelr  naptlva 
risi  the  [Badsr  throneh  t 

•idea,  tba  h™k  leeraai.,..  _ , 

it  BhowB  the  very  highsil  tvldonoe  of  abilily,  *u(., 

VMtBi.  We  know  gfau  better  UalToBs'Biuidst- 
•laidina  a  ■uhjeal  IhMi  the  Bvldrneeof  the  power 
of  lucidly  eipliinln«  it.    The  moal  fllemennry.aa 

Prof.  MeiKB.  are  lulaMl  ud'twule  Ui  tuuuT  oat  in 

aptin  the  minil  and  menwry  ot  lbs  rnder,  —  Tkt 
ClirliiMK  Mfi.  /aamol. 
FrofeBBor  Msiga  baa  enlaniHl 

theardfalof 

Invrored  thereby ;  i 

the  valae  and  alUity  of  li 

and  B)i*Tkllii|:  ihongtiti)  aneh  as  exabw 


ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHTLDBED 
FEVEK.  in  a  Serieiaf  Leiler*  nddreBsed  10  the  Studenu  of  bic  Clasa..  In  one  handwime 
octavo  volume,  exlra  oloib,  ol  36S  pages.     tU  SO. 


1"  fltv'tt 


placed  l,i__  ,...      ,  ._..    I 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.     With  niimeroiiB  pleles,  drawn  Bind  colored  from  oelutB  toX'M  'oi^Vta. 
alyle  ol  ut.    In  one  hsndaome  octavo  volume,  extra  clot^t.    U  'Si. 


MACLISE  IJOSEPH 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one 

Wifh  mxly-eiglil  largu  and  spleiiiiid  Plaiei.,  druwii  i 

tmining  one  bundreil  and  niDely  FigupoB,  many  of  [hem  the  »i»  of  life. 

andeiplanalory  leller-pre«B.    Strongly  aod  fasnd*Dme!y  bound  id  extni 


•.•  The 

who  desire 

nn.  or  th.  (rwi, 
iicil  Anstui 


led  Surgical  worlca  u  ye(  it 
lizc  ufibiB  work  prevEOli  ila  IranemiHion 
lo  havB  cupiei  forwuded  by  mail,  can  r 
Price  S9  DO. 


SUROEON. 

lume,  very  Urge  imperial  qouiA 
>lyle  and  beamifuily  ovlared.  CtfH 
-  "■'-  '"oselher  WUb  C«piMl 
oA,  being  one  of  1 
iu  ui  »i>  BOUQlry.  tH  00. 
-ougli  Ihe  paai-offiM  aa  a  whole,  but  tboM;; 
HY«  liKm  in  five  psrW,  lione  up         "  ~ 


in  Snriic. 


Tiiii  it  by  far  the  ibleit  work  on  Bgrnict 
ml,  in  my  defT«,  fer  nf  IscI  of  aelvai 


Bvsi  )iubJiihe<I.— £i(^ala  Alidtcal  Jefmal. 

II  1>  vnry  nre  IhBt  lo  alegutly  piinl«l,  to- 
tlluiLritml,  add  la  UKfal  a  wcirk,  ia  DlTered  ■ 
mudaiala  a  price — C4arlulM  JUidical  JaHnuI. 


Isdie.awudioCthlil 


MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

PRINCiRkS°An"u  TraCTIOE  OF  0 
mem  of  Chronic  InDamniilion  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uleriu  Cimnilcrcd  as  a  rreqaa 
caiite  of  Aborlinn.     With  nboal  one  bnndngd  illuslralion*  an  wood.    In  one  vEry  haodaooie Oi 
tnvo  volume,  of  over  BOO  pages.    {Lately  PMbtinktd.)    S3  T5.  < 

The  reputslion  of  Ih-.  Miller  at,  an  obolelrician  ia  loo  widely  vpread  lo  require  Ihe  altealJM  i 
the  profesBiun  lo  be  apecially  called  Ion  volume  conlnining  I  he  experience  of  bis  lonf  and  ratni 
pradioe.     The  very  bvorabie  recepliou  accorded  to  his  "Treatiw  no  Hnmaa  Pirtuiuion."  laa 

wiibin  a  modftole  compass  a  oimplele  aud  iruil worthy  leil-boalc  for  the  aludeul,  and  bi>uk  «f  I 
ference  for  ibe  praclilioner. 
WeFnggninliulliaaDCbor  (hat  tbEtaaklidDBE.  1  linn  to  wtieh  iUiBsriu  jiih'! 


and  perouuiFDtiMiitiaii 
ritiei  on  the  principlu 
Cong  ratnli  Hon  r ' 


id  practice  of  obatetriei. 

IM  of  Uia  rindiei,  reflecttani, 
■.Millar.    Few  men,  if  any, 

oa  ihia  dcpartnent  orineitlclaa.    Ennged  lai  thirty. 
Eva  years  in  an  cilcnded  pnullec  at  obsletrica,  for 


inme  medicarTiteratare.  and  on>  r*aKlu«  tat 
WTtc  KB  the  BDibdi  and  the  initllutioa  la  walakl 


atiindardiiy>»nutielreBllieadn  olKlaltlci ;  ■  poii-    Afid.^aanut;  Peb.  1858. 

MACKENZIE  (WJ,    M.  D., 
A  PRACTrCAL'''mEATlSE  ON   DISEASES  "aNd'^In JURIES  OF  ' 

EYE.     To  which  i»  prefixed  an  Aualomicni  Infrodiietion  eipionnlory  o(  a  HormonlaJ  8 

■*-- 1  Eyabad,  by  Thoi.*9  Whae ■- —  »  "  =  "^  o.._. '. ..  „  _       . 

dou  Edition.     With  Notes     - 

ipital, Ace. ^.  Inooeverylai^ 

Id  nuttteroua  wood^uls.    K  SS. 


'M  JONKB,  F.  R,  S.     From  Ihe  Fourlh  Rrvisi 
by  Addihs 
oeoouvovi: 


■eof  Dr.MHekcnxie  i 


...  I  «narniD«  and 
r»enrch,aB  Encyclnptedia  uncquill«l  Ineiltntby 
anyutliBrwnrkafUieklDd,eitnerEn(]iitiorrDrei(n. 
— Dixiiim  DiuoMi  tf  tki  Eyt, 

Pew  RiodarD  booki  on  any  deparlment  oT  medicine 
iiranrgery  have  molwlth  aaehei'— '-■  -■—'-■'- 
or  bareproDured  for  thijt  anlhi 
EuToruita  celebrity.    The  imraa 
'■   ■'-ijilayort,  tlie  thomugh  aco_   .... 

el,  praet.eaJly  aa  wall  aa  UieoieUcalVy 


able  manner  In  whl«h  theaolhi 

use,  aioDcgpi 
Ihe  eon  tin  af : 

*■  «  lUndard _  . 

bas  more  Brnly  ealabllihed, 
cniiiKiu  ''■"y  of  evenr  naa  who  haa  Ihe 
imoaui  D^  ^uAVsBWat&tc  at  hia  pallaat 
B^-»rtiioh  \**'  '»n'*>aj  ■«'■*■  »;»«»» 
with  ttL«  '^^  t.m\s«V  \»n»iMt  ov'*  ' 
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MfLLEFl  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Profttinrof  Snijery  in  fie  UniveriilT  of  EdiBbnrgh,  &«. 

RpKINCrPLES  OP  STJRaERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

T  ^Edinburgh  edilioo.    In  one  large  anil  very  bpaulilul  vulume,  lealher,  of  700  pagee,  wilh  Iwo 

f  '  kundred  Bad  forty  illuMraliont  on  wood.     S3  79. 

Tho  work  UUt  r»nk  with  W«tion'i  P™-;li«  of 
Ptayiiai  it  BsrUinty  da«  Dol  filE  hililDdthM  gtt»t 
work  In  milndnCH  of  prlnciplft  oi  itplk  of  rwHin- 
inf  umI  iMeueh.  Naphr^Jeiu  whavBlnsi  liiatg- 
pntation,  oi  aeakaltas  inicisiu  of  bia  ellmli,  can 
aeqoitliinlKlflMfargblaOodudtbe  world  without 
nukiarhimuir  fanillir  with  tb«  lonnd  and  phllo- 

"i«  "rLMrJa.  ™ii^ar».  Jrtr^f  "* 
Ok.    iJmt  Iinud.) 

Fourth  Ameriaaa  from  the  laat  fidin- 
edilor.  riustraled  by  three  buadred  and  siily-four 
volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.     M  75. 


abiT  known  amoni  d),  «■  oni  of  ani  beal  tul-booka, 
to  rtwlcr  aaj  fnrlhor  nirtLcf  of  it  neeoaaary  this  the 
•juonseEmcat  of  ■  nsw  iditloB,  the  ffUnK  In  ovr 
enuntty,  a  proof  of  itaeitrBairaclnnlatloa  amoag 
oa.  Aa  B  caneiae  and  reliablB  upotltloo  of  ths  aci- 
«aea  of  modem  aurjery,  it  alaada  doaervedly  hinli— 
— -  'now  Dot  it*  anperior Bnlam  Mid.  md  Sar(. 


PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

Lburgb  edition.     Revised  by  Ihe  AjDerienn  i 

B'engrBTiDga  on  wood.    Id  one  large 

~  I  SBenimniB  of  oori  fould  add  to  Ibe  popoLartiy 

lller'i SsriUT.    Ila  lepnution  in  Ihl.countiy 

iairpaa>«dl>^  (bat  nfuy  other  work,  and,  wbn 

-  ta  eonnaoIiDB  with  the  author'a  Frbuiplti  af 

>y,  eosalitntsa  a  whole,  wllhoal  reference  to 

Ivhieh  aoconaeieiitlooa  auivean  would  be  willing 

I^USB  hiaart.— Sau^ni  JUirf.  md  Surf.  JeMWl. 

npreaaioB  In  as  ahon  a  tine  aa  Ibe 

, ,.— -     aiid  tba  "PiHitea"  of  Baraer*  by 

F.  HUler-or  ao  riobly  medl-j  y»  r«>Bia<'oB  they 
Ve  Boqaind.  The  anUinr  in  aa  eaiuiently  aenai- 
I,  piaelieal,  and  well.inrormed  Man,  who  knowe 
Kctlgr  wbBI  ts  fa  talklag  aboalBBd  suaily  how  Lo 


olhera.— Al.  Limii Uti.  aiSsurg.  Jnumal. 

The  anihor  baa  in  Ihia  end  hia  '•  PHaeiplea,"  pre- 
aente.!  to  ibepiofeaaiunoneoflhe  moat  cnnplele and 
reliabia  ayatena  of  Sarfery  eaUnt.  Hie  aiyle  of 
writing  I*  original,  impreaaive,  and  engaging,  mar- 
gelieToonciaa,  and  lucid.  Pew  have  ibe  faeally  of 
eondenaing  ao  mseb  in  aniall  apace,  and  at  the  aame 
timeao  per^eiaDilyboldiDg  the  attention.  Whelbet 
■a  a  leit-hook  [or  atudenia  or  a  hoi'k  of  refereaee 

■neaded Snikira  Journal  tf  Afiit.aiJ  fUritaol 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  O. 


WSEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS ;  a  Compeodiiim  of  their  Diagnosis, 


'si  holo^,  ai 
v-mboui  600  pages,  ei 
ll^kn  ...whole,. 


.._  .     WiihilliK 

I  rioih.    (Jujf  bitt»d.)    t3  SO. 


I  large  and  handtotne  oi 


r  utent  .iineica  ii 
irely  experienced  Ibi 


.    Tbia  dcaidemlun  ha*  been  aaoplisd  br  Dr. 
>  Da  a  full,  jadleluna,  and    reliable  digeat. 


lahjKl  la  I 


prove  in  ttaa  hlgfaeat  dHCee  mmTbI  to  Uia  gwinal 
praeiitionBr.TDlhemBmlnranrihBproAauMaillba 

of'tiie  obaraeteriatiea  whlcE  we  bava  mantlonaa, 
and  the  one  broad  aim  of  pnelleal  uilllly  which  la 


admil.— JV.  r.J 


,  Slc, 


MONTGOMERY  IW.  F.l,   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I. 

iaanf  nf  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  queen'.  College  of  Phyiieiun.  in  ireiMU,  «b. 

r  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

'ilh  aome  other  FatHra  an  Subjecta  counecled  wilh  Midwifery.  From  ihe  wcond  and  enlarged 
oeliill  edition.  Wilh  iwo  eiquisilo  colored  plates,  and  numerous  woud-culs.  In  one  Very 
■D  voluma,  eilra  clolb,  or  nearly  600  pacreB.     {Lattly  I'lUUAeJ.)    (3  TO. 


.ally  rich  in  praetleal  auggeatioi 


reral  anbjeeCa  ao  iDlereatltw  la  then' 
ao  luipnrtanl,  arery  one  of  them,  lo  Ibc 

taanif  preeiuna  of  aocial  rclaliona,  eon. 

yitng  often  the  bonor  and  donrallo  peace  uf  a 
aiW,  the  iesilimaey  of  offkprlBg,  or  Ihe  life  of  iCa 
j;enlj  are  all  trDatDd  with  an  eleganoa  of  dlDllnn, 

ling,  uDpi<r.lIeledinnbitelriDa,aadDDUirnaaaedin 
df^ne.    T1i«  miter'a  Inlereit  can  never  fliig,  ao 
ua,  and  claaaical  i<  onr  author'a 


atylei 


haa  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  yeata  of 


lM"i 


reeeived  aa  .  imnaal  of  UBolal  JarUpradeDee,  at 

lag  preeedent,  and  goTerDlDg  dike  the  iBTyman,  ad- 
vocate, udjadge.  ItUnolinaralylnitalegBi  re- 
l.tiona that wefind Ihia workaainlareatli^,  Bardly 
a  page  but  thnl  haa  lla  biata  or  fneta  ImporUipI  lo 
the  general  praclilionBTj  and  not  aeh.pWr  witliOHl 

pnihalogial — iV.  A.  ahd.-C*ir. 'j(ivMw,  March, 

p~gr,  lh.l  itr-ad  every  line,  and  every  word    '^''■ 

■  -  MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 

B  PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Appitratus,  and 

^^  Manipulation!!  of  ths  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  LBOitmtory.  Edited,  with  exlEn>-]ve  AdditiaHK., 
^■-  by  Prof.  Wii,i,T*»i  pHoOTkK,  o(  the  Philadelphia  (Jolle(fe  of  Phaimacv  ^«  ™«  ^M«la««R^l\-l 
^^kff inted  Miavo  vdIoiMi  e»rBoioib,ol  970  page*, -with  over  UAen«[i>vw%t  on -wooft.    Vf^^ 


NEILL  UOHN),   M.  0., 

FRANCIS  GURNEY   SMITH,  M.  O., 

AS  ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM    OF   THE   VARIOUS    BRANCH 

OF  MEDICAl.  SCIENCE;  rorlheUwand  BiBininniiiHi  ul  Studenlo.    A  new  ediimii,  reT< 
and  imprr'VPd.     In  mo  vocy  large  and  hsnilsonielif  primed  royxl  12inii.  viiliirae,  of  about  i 
ItaouHand  pB^,  wilh  374  wood-cull.    Btrungly  bound  in  lealh«r,  with  (aJMd  baoda.    S3  00.' 
The  very  rialloring  reception  which  haH  been  accorded  lo  Ihii  Work,  and  the  high  e«llmii1< 
Dpnn  il  by  Ihe  proref'Sion,  as  evinred  by  tbe  ainnisnl  and  increaxing  deniBDil  which  ha*  rap 
haunled  Iwii  large  edilion^  have  nunulBled  The  MUIIior«  lo  render  Ihe  volume  in  Hi  prc'cnl  i 
■Dore  worthy  ol  ihu  nucceiis  which  hat  atieniteii  il.    It  hu  accordingly  been  Ihoruughly  exi 
and  »iich  errors  as  had  on  tbrmer  occaeions  B»catwd  uhKrvaliiin  have  bBen  correcled,  and  w 
addilionH  were  ne(«*«ry  to  tnuinlnin  il  on  s  level  with  Ihe  MivaneeoficienK  have  been  inlrudiN 
The  extended  iwrier  of  illustration  a  hat  been  Hill  further  inrKaaed  and  much  improved,  whll^ 
a^Hhi  enlargeinent  oTlhe  page,  Ehegs  variaus  additiuna  have  been  incorporated  wllhoul  ia 
Ihe  bulk  of  the  volume. 
The  work  i>.  therefore,  again  preienledaeeminenllyworlby  of  the  fiivur  With  Which  it  ha.-  hHh 
etveil.    As  a  bi'ok  fur  daily  referenoeby  ibe  sluilent  rei^uiringagulde  lo  hli  mure  elaba 
IV,  BF  a  manual  for  preceptors  dasiriag  lo  slimulile  their  siuilenta  by  frequent  and  •mu 
■•—     --fifoatee  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  dale  mayeasily  and  cheaply  •r~' 

a  Koowicageui  lue  chongea  and  improvemenl  in  profi^iDiial  Kieoce,  it*  rcputaltoa  ia 

ealabliahed. 

denli  1*  heiivy,  a 


r  aladma,  awl  u  «(Halally  aiafol  ta  pcseeiiuiri 

hneiamiae  thatr napila.  Uwtll tavelheMaehu 
■oh  Ubar  by  enaUiDg  him  readllr  m  reeill  all  ol 
a  potntt  tft  which  hli  papili  aboald  be  »■ 
-'—■ '      A  wnrkarUiiaaotlahoiild  be  =-  -•■-  ■-— ■■- 


of  everj  im»  who  Bkei  nupilaialo  hiauliH  with  a    ""  In  meJiclna  of  more  thap  lea,  yeata' aHK 
VMW  of^a»amining  Ihcm  i  hhiI  thii  iinmtiioMinoably  '  "  ,h,     slid  on 'fiomil  that  theacr'"™!   wrt*' 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  0., 
Prdr«ii"r  of  Surgery  in  iha  Prnn.s'lVFinia  M»itir.l  Cn]|,.ge.  *e. 

OUTLINES  OP  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.     Wilh  hutdsome  ooli 

plHIen.     1  vol.,  cloth.  •!  iTi. 

OUTLINES  OP  THE  NER^^:S,     With  handsome  pktea.     1  vol.,  clotJi.  fl 

NELtQAN  (J.    MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  LA.,  lie. 

(A  iptriidid  wort.    Jwl  hiuinl.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  odo  beautiful  quarto  volume,  c 

cloth,  with  <plendid  colored  platea,  prewnling  nearly  one  hundred  elabamle  renrp^atMwf 
di?Ba».    %i  SO. 

a  complete  and  aoeurate  rcpfewntaliii 


itifiil  volume  ia  intended  a 

ol  the  Skill.    While  il  can 

eapecial  reference  to  Ihe  aiithor^a  •'  Trealiae  o 


prnfeaainn  mine  yours  #inoe.     The  publinhera  feel  jujiified  in  aaying  (hal  few  mt'ti  braullfulltri 
culed  plates  have  ever  been  preaflnled  to  the  profeafioa  of  Ihta  cunntry. 


A  eunipe-.  .. -., ,., .,.-  , 

wilh  Iho  beaullfal  piste*  oT  ibe  Atlai,  whieh  sre 
reniartsblg  for  their  aecuraey  aad  beauty  of  color, 
lag,  it  couslitatri  •  rrry  vslasble  addiliiin  to  tbe 
jihrary  of  a  piaetlcal  maa —Bnfftla  MU.  JnnuU, 

Nolhiiig  is  nftSB  more  dlMenlt  Ihn  Iha  diagitoali 
of  disaae  at  Ike  akin;  and  tailherla,  Ihe  only  works 
eoBtalaiag  illeitralioBa  hiva  been  al  rather  IncnB' 
TBUliBI  prleta— prices,  Indetd,  Ust  prevented  fae- 


aiFMl,  July,  IBM. 


ire  perfect  aeqnni Hi 

tnl  of  a  very  rt(t|u™i    -— 

was*.— 0*iB  Mid.  ai«(    hai 


elus  nf  our  pruTeialoo.  It  preaeau,  la  eaafMi 
1*  plaiea,  each  eoolaiBlBir  frnni  S  la  <  PgMt, 
forming  in  all  a  (Dial  nf  A  illallBot  f  I  in WiBl 
of  Ihe  dUTarut  specie*  of  akla  aAaliMM.  O* 


Willi  ao'eiiii'r?"  '■''"' 
uf  life;  Inwl.i'. 


lnol|Dallrl.keexeepll..nt< 


A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN. 

American  edition.     In  one  neat  toyal  ISino,  voiuine,  extra  cloth,  ol  334  pafea.     »1  00, 

t^  The  two  volumes  will  be  sent  by  inul  on  receipt  of  Pitt  DoUan. 


»  AKV  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 

PARRISH   (EDWARD), 
L.eetnrei  on  Pnplicnl  PbumiaeT  ind  Miutii  MedWu  In  the  ProBtyinnU  Auilcnir  nr  Medicine,  ftc. 

AN  INTKODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.     Designed  aa  a  Test- 
Book  lor  Ihe  Sliideot,  and  ■••Guide  for  Ihe  Phy^icwn  uid  PbarrnioeulUl.     Wilb  many  Por- 

dMh,  ofnboiii  t!00  p*gea,willl  HVeral  hundred  lilUBlrmiionB.     [Nuw  Bmdf.) 

Siinng  IhB  t)«M  lime  id  wliich  Ihis  wiftk  hat  bren  before  Ihe  prureanioii,  ii  hsf  b«ea  received 

■kll  very  ^l^r■l  favur,  and  in  UKuming  the  poaiiiun  o(  s  tlandsrd  nuihoniy.  ii  bus  fillrd  a  var»iiFy 

wnick  bad  been  wverely  Ml.    Stimulaled  by  ibis  encourBgemenl,  Iheaulhor,  in  Bviiling  hiauclT 

iCiba  npfiorlunily  of  raTirion.  has  vparrd  flu  painit  lo  render  it  more  wuriby  of  ibe  cmfiJenH  be- 

'n^  umin  ii,  uoil  bi»  ss'iduinis  laUira  have  maite  ii  niiber  a  new  book  ibaii  a  iirw  edilion,  many 

It  bnving  >een  rewriiien,  and  miteb  oew  and  important  nailer  ndJed.    Theie  aiierationit  and 

-  jeriKiit*  h've  been  rendered  oececrary  by  the  rapid  ftogreta  madeby  pharmii«ulical  science 

blDg  Ibe  bi>l  lew  yearn,  and  by  Ibe  addiliuaal  eiperienoe  obtained  in  ibe  praciical  use  or  Ibe 

.    The 

'tails  of 


paBe  hi>9  been  nimerially  enlarged,  and  ibe  number  of  paget  oon>idernb1y  iutrea»ed, 
tb  IS  lhereri>re  now  preivaled  ■!  a  complete  eipnnent  oflbe  suhjecl  in  ils  moHl  advinned 

R ....   .  ...J .-..:...•...  J .- "-!,  loihe  nio«t  oomp"- -" -"  * 

Ihe  pracliiing  phyi 


m  vegemble  alkaloids,  ti  l»  hoped  ibal  everyitaing  rei 
Hberary.  Will  be  round  fully  and  clearly  ml  forlb, 
i,  few  Boticea  uf  ibe  previous  edilim  are  aubjoiDeH. 


Uie  blgbnt  term 


o  bia  patient  aa  tn  himHlT.— Fa.  Uul 
EluB  OB  practical  pbacmaor  wiA  wliich  we  an  ^  fonilahca  the  iludnil  at  Ihe  cnmnmesHWal  of 
idtolhj.i.pr^titiniieiiw»ioar«  j™"«?fmp«l^a'^iilSi"aSS^™oi'tolSlhlf'dSLi!SS 
.re  thelrowB  Btdlebmubai  to  5f  chrmiilir  and  Uatnrla  m3iI«!  Ii  Ikmiilarlln 
■ad  loadMal  «"*»«■ .  .^""B,'';  Bun  w.tn  th.  eiinuHHuidlna  at  drufa,  and  aappllea 
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Endioine,  mrietof  whnm  in  Ihia  eOBntry  have  to  I  phyiician  will  Bnd  it  an  eBCrelopediaoriBdlapenia- 
|t  ap  their  own  preieripdoa*.  ttb«ar>,apon  every  '  ble  loedleal  knowledge,  fron  Ihe  pnrehaae  of  aapa- 
%Bi  the  linpreaa  of  praetleal  knowledire,  eonnyed  I  tela  lo  the  eompoundiiig  of  the  mwi  learned  pre- 
^plBineiiannD  nnieaiaBner,  andadapted  lolhel  lerlptioBB.  The  waikiabT  IbeableatpharDiaeeaUtt 
Mprehenainn  uf  alJ  who  mnv  md  It.  Nu  detail  in  the  Unltad  Sutea,  ami  muii  meet  with  aa  im- 
onillrd,  however  trivial  it  may  aerm,  ai- 1  menae  aale^lVuilnllt  Jntnal  «f  Mirficuu. 
•llylnpnrtultntbediapeoierafnHidlcinfl.'  Weareglad  to  tecein  Ihli  Mcelieot  work.  It 
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«arr  IhiB  work  of  Mi.  Perriah  ia  agiKlaend.  A  uajiirity  nf  pbyaiaiuaa  are  obliged  lo  eoinponnd 
vfai  aliuly  of  ill  er,nui»ia  will  itive  the  y„ung  |  thrir  gwn  in«liciD»,  and  lo  Ihcip  a  wiirl  uf  this 

PEA8LEE  <E.  H.l,   M.  D., 

'liorof  PhyiiulngyandasaeiBl  Palhulufy  ia  the  .\rw  Yoik  Medical  Cullege. 

fiUUAIii  H  mTUlAGV,  iQ  its  relatiuna  to  Autttom;,  PbyEioIogy,  aud  Putbology; 
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"Xl  pageo.     {Laitly  Pvbluhtd.)    %3  75. 
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PERErRA  IJONATHAN),  M.  O.,  F.  ft.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 
THE    EI.,EMENT8    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Tbird  AiDencan  ediIioii,eniarged and  improved  by  Ihe  aiilhor;  including  Not loea  ol' moat  of  the 
Medioinal  Subsiancea  in  uae  in  tbe  civiliacd  world,  and  Ibroiing  an  EDcyulopedia  of  Muleria 
HedicB.  Edited,  witb  AdUiliooa,  by  JosHm  C«aaoK,  M.  D.,  Profeasor  ol  Maieria  Medics  and 
Pharmacy  io  the  Univorsiiyof  Pennaylvnnia.     In  two  very  large  octavo  volmne»  of  2100  pages, 

raiaed  bands.'  f9  DO. 

,•,  Vul  II.  will  no  longer  be  aold  (eparale. 
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ILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

rrmeiiur  qi  Buri^eti  in  IJie  Uajvvralty  of&bpiilccp, 

THB   PEINCIPMS  AND  PKACTICE  OF  8DRQERY.    Edllod  bj  JoM 

NiiU.,  M.  v.,  Frofetur  of  Surgsry  in  Ihe  Peana.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  lollie  Peiuuvlv«~^^^ 

HiwpiUl,  flw!.  In  one  very  liandsome  oemvo  volmoe,  leHlber ,  ol  780  p« —  — .-.t -i.o  ;i,._ 

S3  73, 

Wt  know  or  no  otbcc  anrglCK]  waik  nf  sieiaon-  ,  tately 
»ble  liie,  whoreln  IhfrB  li  Bomoch  thciirT»nd  pr«e-    ufB  uil  elTertoml  p™tliff8>f«iic«lod"opiiB  ItM 

tMigbl.—TluSutkaieijft.  ii  an  fulJ  Bpoa  lbs  (Slenoeflf  Ihaftrtof  mrgvn 

Piof.  Pirrio,  In  the  work  befgro  Bi,  Imi  el.bo-  I  A'l"*"'"  J""n«J ./ Jf.rfimH  nd  Bmrfrf 

PARKER  (LANGSTON), 

SnrgHin  to  the  CtQHo't  BiwptMl,  Bitnungbani. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OP  8YPHIUTIG  DISEASES,  BOTH  PI 

MARY  AND  SECONUAKY;  compriBinEtheTreBlmenlorCoDBliniliiHial  HndCunflnned  Syj 
U*,  bj  a  btSe  and  succeBarul  meihod.  Wiih  Dumeruue  Cases,  Farmulee,  and  Clinical  Obimi 
liana.  From  Ihe  Third  and  ealirely  rewrilten  London  editioa.  Id  one  neat  ocuvu  volw 
extracic>tb,of3iepe«eB.     SI  75, 

RICOnO  IP.),  M.O. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hontkb,  F.E, 

Wiih  copious  Addilions,  by  Pw.  RicokD,  M.  D.    Tronslmed  and  Ediled,  wilh  Nolo*,  by  Fu«w| 

J.  BcHFTEAD,  M.  D.,  Leclurrr  on  Venen'Sl  Bl  Ibe  College  of  PhyBicians  and  Surgeaas,  New  Vn 

Second  edition,  rovised,  oonlaidiug  n  riiume  of  Ricohd's  Rkoint  Lectubbs  on  CHiaca:     " 

tinebBndsoiiiBoctarovoluine,eilraclotb,of5AO  pages,  withalghlplale*.  S3  25.  (JVowA 

In  revising  Ibia  work,  Ihe  editor  baa  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  iDtereil  I 

creni  invest igaii ana  of  sypbilognpberB  bave  added  lo  our  knowledge  of  Ihe  subject.     Tbe  pri 

tiourcc  from  which  this  baa  been  derived  is  Ihe  Volume  of  "Leclurea  on  Cbanvre,"  puUibbod 

mnnlha  itinee  by  M.  Ricord,  wbicb  aSbrda  a  lar(^  BnionDIofnewaiid  inalrncliVE  maletial  en  n 

conlrovened  noints.     In  Ibe  previoosedition,  M.  Ricord's  additioos  attKiunted  lo  nearly  an»-ri 

with  Ihe  mailer  now  inlroduned,  Ihe  work  may  be  considered  to  prewDI  htavk 

.ore  ibaroughly  and  complelely  than  any  olber.    The  value  of  the  onomtl  tf    "^^^ 

■~.™ell  known  lo  requiru  praise.     rerbBp»  no  medical  wopl:  in  IbeEtwti. 
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R.OKITANSKY  (CARL),   M.  D., 
A   MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.    Pour  volnmes, '  ocUfl^ 

bound  in  two,  eHra  cloth,  of  about  ISOO  pBgeB.     Translated  by  W.  E.  Swiine,  EdwaU  Si     ^^ 
KiNQ,  C.  H.  MooEE,  and  O,  E.  Day.    th  60 
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lyzed,  and  maai  end  In  a  railure — irunn  i.at 

As  Ihia  la  Ibe  blgheal  aouiee  of  ksowladca  bj 
Ihe  Inporlant  subject  o(  which  It  treau,  ao  t 
itBdeBteaBaffnid  to  hawithuBi  It.  ThaAaudi 
lobliaheiB  have  entitled  theniaelTsa  lo  Uu  Ihaaki 
Jie  piofeaaioB  of  their  ooODtry,  fur  thia  tmnaim 
Ksautifgil  ediUoo— JVwiwH.  JnTwd  V  M-liti 

Aa  a  book  of  reference,  therefofo,  thia  work  ■_ 
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This  bimk  ia  a  aaeenliy  lo  every  praelltloiu. 


RIQBY   (EDWARD),   M.  D., 

Stniot  Physician  lo  the  aencral  Lyin«-lo  Boipilal,  Ac. 

A    SYSTEM    OP    MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Addition^  lUustntioBU 

Second  American  Edilion,     One  volume  oolivo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.    SS  50. 
BK  THB  SAXK  At^TltOB.     iLaielv  FallUI^J.) 

ON  THE   CONSTmiTlONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASEft, 
lo  one  oeal  royal  lamo.  volume,  exttadorti,ol  riiiuu\.'i',ft  ja^s.   %\  00. 
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.Mfv  to  t»y  ■nytbdig  In  n^rd  lo  tin 
woik.   It  ualruilf  ippncialed  in  uni 


^  AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 

RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  M.),  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SmUjER  r,  III  mfnteoix  lo  <be  Proce«>  ol  Piirlurilion.    A  nrw  and  rnlarsoil  ediiion,  ihuroiighly 

nviMd  by  ihe  Auihur.    Wilh  Additiona  bv  W.  T.  Kehtinq.  M.  n.     In  .kiii  lurir- hi.<I  h.m-> 

imperiHl  urtBvn  volume,  or 6110 
fourliTDtiliriil  Plaiet,  and  num« 
larfe  and  bciulil'ul  figures.  tS  Mi. 

JVem  Prt/.  Hodf 

IkebnlaulhorliedaiiHiMalofBriUakUldwireT'] 

Tka  publiihari  baTSihowa  tttdt  appreelailaa 

tke  tnij  clwiBl  iijrla  la  wbieli  thar  have  brDagk'i 
itoalisuwlliiig  UiBHualTM  ttt  in  protaaUai,  «■■»■ 
eiallTinlU  plaua.  It  la dadjeaiail  loPrar.Hr- 
Bid  jiaa  Iha  amphatle  CBdoTaeneat  -'  —'  -- 

Bi'l^all' 


BOYLE'S   MATERIA   MEDIC  A   AND   THERAPEUTICS;   ineludiug  the 

Pnpaniiionii  uf  Ibe  Pharmacopiriat  o(  London.  Editxbiireh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Uniied  Stale*. 
Wilh  many  new  mEdiciiiea.     Edited  by  Joseph  Cakbon,  ti.  U.     Wilh  niDely-eishl  iliuslralioiu. 
„Io  ODB  IiTfe  oclavi)valuiiie,exlta  cloth,  of  almul  TOO  pages.    C3  DO. 

8T1LLE  lALFREDl,   M.  D. 
ERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Sjstematio  Treatise  on  the 

t'Hiauny.Drtcriplion,  Action,  and  ETiiea  of  Mediciaal  Agenlii,  In  two  large  and  httidiume  OCIavo 
'  -  ■  1,  of  ahoul  1600  page*,  {la  fret i.) 
Tha  otqscl  whioh  Ihe  author  has  kept  in  view  in  Ihe  preparation  of  Ihi*  work  ha«  b«n  lo  preaent 
^t  pfufesaion  a  coniplale  and  ayateiiuitia  trealire  vuiied  to  Iba  wonltof  Ibe  prauiiinng  pbycifian. 
ha<  Ihenfore  endeavoied  lo  avoid  •neumhering  bis  Msl  wilh  detail*  inlemiing  only  lo  the 
iHrtlial  or  the  dealer,  anl  haa  •oiurhl  to  give  in  the  hiidory  and  dMCriptiOn  of  rfrug*  such  infonaa- 
■  Mly  ai  would  be  raquirod  by  lite  blelligeal  prautilionar.  Tbe  apaoe  Ihiis  gaioed  Iw  hu  ea- 
ItCareri  lo  lili  wjib  a  com^ele  account  of  the  phyfiolo^ical  and  Iberepiutic  propnrliea  ol  all  Ibe 
Oipletor  Ihx  Materia  Mediea,  Ibeir  unci  in  all  Ibe  vaneiiei  of  diMeaK,  their  pharmacopiBiBl  pn- 
.lalloaa,  and  the  mode  ia  which  thay  may  be  most  *UBCes»fully  employed.  The  Biibjaci  of  Geoe- 
ll  Tberapeulic*  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  than  ii  cuitomary  in  works  of  ifaii  nalnre  * 
'  wbite  general  principles  Will  be  carelu  ly  etiunpialed  and  developed,  mere  tbeorelica!  specula- 
■airill  ba  a«<>i<ied.  Tbe  labor  of  many  year*  deToIed  lo  the  work  has  enahteil  ihe  niilbor  lo 
__draulale  and  record  the  leeulla  ol  the  »perieaixi  of  the  highe»I  autbon'iea  in  all  counlries.  and 
ItWUchffll  care  in  incorporating  the  lalcet  obi<ervaiians  aud  leKarche*  is  a  guaraniee  thai  Ibe 
1e  will  ba  found  fully  brought  up  to  tbe  day,  with  all  that  may  be  regarded  ao  worthy  of  conO- 

Tbe  work  la  therefore  prwenled  a*  a  praclit-at  oompanioD  for  ll 
'"""  ""  *"     phim'elf  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  hia  proteJiioii 
wring  upuD  hi*  mvdtcal  education.    The  long  delay  whii 
'auFcd  by  Ihe  deiermiualion  of  the  aulboi.  lo  apare  no  f 

y  point :  it  m  now,  however,  proceeding  rapidly  through  tbe 

SMITH    (HENRY    H.t,   M.  D., 
Profeiior  ofSutgery  la  Ihe  Unlvunity  nf  Ponmyuaoia,  fts. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hinta  on  the  Every-day  Dutiea  of  the  Surgeon.     IUob- 

traied  by  two  hundred  and  foriy-xeven  illu^tralionp.    Third  and  enlaiged  edition.     In  one  haud- 
aome  royal  12mo.  volume,     pp.  496.     In  leaihec,  %2  S5;  extra  cloth,  i!  00. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

LalePmfcHot  nCAutomy  in  the  (Jniveriitr  ofPenaaylTinla. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illuatrativo  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  eloih,  wilh  about  aix  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful 
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^LANCilARU   &   LEA'S    MEDICAL 

SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),    M.  D.,   JONES   QUAIN,   M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,    F.  R.  S.,  Slc. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  LEdn 

M,D.,  Profeasotor  AnBlnmy  111  Ihi-  irniversily  of  Pciiiisylvanni.     Coniplela  in  Iwo  l»pge  oclr^" 
Vo'unieB,  IriLiher,  urubuul  Ihirleun  huudred  pages.     Buaulirullj  illuHtrBled  With  oveiGvchuudB 
eiigtavingB  on  wood.     S6  00, 

SARGENT  IF.  W.t,  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  8URGEK3 

Secoad  edilian,  enlBrnd.    One  htuid«ouie  rovHl  ISmo.  vol.,  of  nearly  K' 
cuu.     Exlrs  cluib,  tl  40;  lealher,  SI  SO. 
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SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Phyiici>n  Accuacheai  [u  St.  Mary'i  Hoiplul, 

ON    PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE   C 

OIJSTETKICS.     lBOimroyBllimo.voiuiDe,eiiraclo(h,uf400p»gBi.     »1  aS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE "oN  VhE  *^"tH0L0GY  AND  TREATMES 

OF  LEUGORRHCEA.     Wuh  DumeroDB  iUuHmlions.     In  oD<9  very  bi 
«K[ra  cloth,  e(  aboul  250  pages,    SI  90. 

«OI,LT  ON  THE  HUMAN  SRAIN ; 

volDme.  Bitn  eloUi,  ut  300  puai,  w 

But*,  saw. 

TANNER  {T.    H,),    M.  D., 

Fbyiiclan  (a  tho  Hnipiul  foe  Woideb,  A 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNO^ 

To  whic:b    is  added  Tbe  Code   of  Eihic«   ol  Iba  American    Medical  A*n>eiBliDa> 
American  EtiKIOD.     In  one  Deal  volume,  amaU  i2mD,,  eilra  cinib,  67^  oenle. 


WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  $., 

Demonltnilur  of  Analomy  in  King'.  College,  Lrmdoa. 

TEE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

about  three  bundled  large  and  beauliful  illuBlraliona  on  wood.     Complele  in  one  lAri*  o 

Volume,  of  »ao  pageB.  leBiber.     Price  S4  00. 

^"Geullemen  who  baVB  received  portions  of  liil«  work,  ns  piihli»hed  in  the  >•  MsDiCiL  ..„ 
inn  LiBBiiKY."  can  now  oompJele  Ibeir  oopie«,  IT  inimediale  niiplicalion  be  lunde.  It  will  t«|l 
niihed  B»  follows,  free  by  mail,  in  paper  covers  wilb  clolh  barks, 

Parts  t.,  U.,  111.  (pp.  25  lo  SMJj  tS  SO. 

Pakt  IV.  (pp.  553  lo  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contellls.  flw.),  SS  00. 

Or,  Pari  IV.,  SicTionll.  {pp.  725 loead,  with  Title,  Prel^,CunlenlB,^.),  $1  3S. 

A  nuf:nifiocni  ooatrlbDiioo  10  Bttllib  msaieina,    ft>  eflmplelion  bu  been  Uias  lent  il«lBr^,tt(tri 

u'vt  boaki  of  tbs  nioaiesDih  ccniniy.— jy.  o.  Ut 
uid  Surf.  Josnial,  Bept.  18sr. 
Ilii  more  eoneiBstbasCarpealer'tt'iineiDleB.  and 

deacriplloaa virjd;  lis iUasEratuinB unm ande'opi- 

n[Vr("iHi'jtftOli™i,™y "ear!"*'' ""''"■" 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Ibe  inbjret  nf  pblf»iolo(rT 

TODD  (R.   B.),  M.  D.,    F.  R,  S.,   Aic. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  UKINA 

ORGANS  AND  UN  UKOP^IES.     In  one  oclnvo  volume,     (/wf  £.*W,  1857.)     SI  SO. 

CLINICAL  LECTtmaS  OS  CfiKIMii  t^ViVi'^S.  DISEASES.     In  one  nei 
octavo  volume,  lo  mttlch  ihe  above. 


ASD    SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.l,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

IiireioaTilfdirulJuritpriiilcncciiidClipniiitijrInGuy'a  HueplUil, 

^MEDICAL  JUEISPRUDKNCE.     Foun.h  Amerioon  E.tition.     Willi  Noles  and 

BcfereiiceitD  Amerwan  Ueuieioii*,  by  EowiDiDKiBTSiiaHiii,  H.  D.   In  one  large  oclavuvnlumis, 
Jealber,  of  over  (even  buudred  page*.     (3  OD. 

ThioxlandBrd  workfal*  lately  received  B  verrlhorongb  revieiun  ■!  Ihe  hands  urtbe  atiihar.  wbo 

hiu  inlroduced  whMever  wac  uecursHry  to  ruiider  il  complete  and  ifalMaclory  in  carryiag  out  Ihe 

m    objects  in  view.     The  edilor  has  likewim  used  every  eienion  to  make  it  e.qually  liiurougb  wilb 

■  ■_..^  iQ  all  matter*  relaling  (o  lh«  pmclice  of  tbis  country.     In  duiiig  Ihii,  be  faa*  earehiiJy  ei- 

id  all  thai  taa  appeared  oa  Ihe  Hubjeet  since  the  publicaiion  of  the  Instedilion,  and  b»  ineurnu- 

all  Ihc  neir  informRlion  lhu»  prenented.    The  work  hu  ihiit.  been  uoniiilerably  JupreaKd  lu 

aotwilhalanding  which,  it  has  bcvn  kepi  at  il>  ronoer  verv  moderate  price,  and  in  every  rexpect 

it  will  be  foiin'l  wnrfhy  ol' a  nonlinuuiice  of  Iha  reinurkable  ftvor  which  hai  oarried  il  Ihruugb  M 
miny  editioli!  on  bolhvideRar  Ihe  Allaatio.    A  few  nulipCAor  the  furiuer  edilimu  are  appended. 

wklGh  euauini  la  Ihc  mme  ■|JMe  unythlae  like  the  ciinniencid  ili  iiernal,  few  eould  lir  prevailed  udub 

HlaeamoiiDtnfvalaablBBUttor— JV.  V.Jetinala/  t<> ileiUI Iwrore  cKnipJeting  [t.    la  Ihe  tail  Lindna 

tttitiiiu.  pdiiii-n,  ill  Ihe  oewJy  oburved  ud  necurati^ly  ra- 

Nowork  gpoa  the  mbjwl  eaa  be  pat  Into  ibi  ei>td«)l»eli)inveb«ii  InjorMd.iacliidIng  mouh  ihai 

kait  of  .lodMH  Bilher  of  t.w  or  oeJielne  which  '•  ",«"'  "f  ?>:""',"'■  Mienwopleai,  aod  P»lh..ln. 

will  enrMo  ibtm  more  clfnely  or  proflnhlyi  and  (('"^  """reh.  bom  deipapera  on  Ponwrnu.iHttjeeia 

Bone  BMid  be  oBerod  in  Ihe  iHay  praeOliuBor  01  aii*erbt<ons,vUuhe<l.-CiaTliiiH,/iS,die<itJnr^al 

II  eieeit  of  praiie  lo  aay  ihal  Ihe  volume 
|ia  tbe  wrybwl  trwtin  aiuai  on  UhIIobI 

•lood  ai  delnuliBC  iTimi  Ihe  inerila  Iif  Ihe 

. _..  .......  -  ... , ^      — J  work,  of  Beek,l(yaB,  Traill,  SuvV  aad 

ladjedloheoBBof  theahleitoiunloo  the  nibjecl    olheii;  bnL  ia  latereil  and  v"l""—" '!>■>•*  i>  "■"-> 
of  ■■dlo«l}uri.prudeB«.    It  i.eortaiBly  noeif  iho    bo Ennc«t«l  that  Taylor  i. in 
'BinlatIroeiivelJw.il>  thai  we  b.vt  riietwiih{  lup-    h«  prEaoIeil  II.— ff,  IV.  Jlfi.t> 

BY  TUB  BAMG  AiiTHoa.     (iVno  EdiliBti.  IWtB  tnidy.) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Second  Americnn,  from  a  pieeond  and  revised  London  edilion.      Jn  one  larire 

o<navovoluiae,ol  ^SA  pages,  leather.    S3  W. 

The  lenglh  of  time  which  boB  elaprad  aince  Ihe  fint  appearance  of  this  work,  ha*  Wrought  *u 
great  ■  chiinge  in  tbe  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  thorou^  ravision  lo  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
prrseol  wants  of  the  praletBion.  The  rapid  advance  o[  Cbemislry  hns  introduced  into  u~e  manv 
new  subelances  which  may  become  fatal  Ibrougb  accident,  carelearaei**,  or  deign— wbile  al  Ibe 
Mine  lime  il  ha?  likewiiedeiirnalvd  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counieracdng  or  delevling  Ibuse 
prevfuu'ly  mated  of,  Mr,  Taylor's  position  a*  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  bos  during 
tbis  period  conferred  on  him  eAlraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  eiperlenoe  in  -"  '^"  --■■"--  -- 
-■■^-■(iepa- ■ '-■  ~" *■ ■■-' "■ — ■*  ■-  "■■-  ""■ ~- 


oold  bem. 
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eal'd 
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be  un 
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...  ..  ■partment,  nearly  alt  ca-ies  of  moment  being  reliirred  lo  him  fur  examinslion.  as  in  expert 
Whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  Snal.  The  reaull.i  of  bis  labor*,  Iberefore,  as  gathered 
togetber  in  Ihia  volume.  cHrefully  weighed  and  »illod,  and  presenled  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
aiyle  toi  which  be  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  auihorily,  and  as  a  guide  to  tie 
followed  with  implicit  oonfldence. 

In  his  Preface  ibo  author  says : — 

•>  My  epace  has  been  limited,  and  I  have  endeavored  lo  fill  il  with  materials  which  may  be  of 
profit  lo  the  pfaetiiionera  of  law  and  medicine,  for  whose  especial  at«  Ibis  volume  is  iatcildcd. 
Ilnder  Ibis  view  the  plan  of  the  former  edition  has  been  enlirely  cbangnl.  Many  chapters  bare 
been  struclc  out,  and  an  equal  number  of  new  chaplers  introduced.  The  requimmeuis  ol'  a  period 
dating  no  longer  ago  than  ten  jenrs  are  different  from  those  o*" "' ■  ■'—  — -*  '■  ■-  ■'--  -* 


■go  than  ten  jears  are  different  fruin  those  of  Ihe  present  day,  and  it  is  ihe  duly 
ar  as  ii  may  bo  in  hin  power  and  consialent  with  the  scope  of  his  labors,  lo  fulfil 
IB  by  an  entire  remodelling  of  bis  subjcci." 

WILLIAMS  [G.   J.  e.),   M.  D.,    F.  R.  8., 

Profusor  of  Clinieal  Medielne  in  ITnlverilty  College,  Luodon,  ta. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     An  Elementaiy  View  of  tlie  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  DlngnOFls,  and  Prognosis  of  Disense ;  with  brieJ  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  heallb.  A  new  American, from  the  third  and  revisisd  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
votume,  leather,  ol  about  HW  pugej.     %2  SO.     (Juatlsjutd.) 

The  very  recent  and  thoroTigh  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  al  the  hands  of  Ihe  author 
has  brought  it  so  completely  up  lo  the  present  slate  of  Ibe  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  no  addiiions 
bave  been  found  necessary.  The  success  which  ibe  work  has  herelolbre  met  shows  that  ils  im- 
portance has  been  appreciated,  and  in  Itspiceeiit  form  il  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  a  continu- 
aaoe  of  ibe  same  Ihvor,  posiiessing  aa  il  does  tin  strongeal  claims  to  the  atlention  of  the  medical 
student  and  pniclitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Ihe  various  inquiries  in  lbs  diUerenl 
branches  of  pathology  are  invesligaled,  cnmbined  end  generalized  by  an  eiperienoed  practical  phy- 
sician, and  directly  applied  to  the  Investigation  and  ' — ' '  -'■" 

Wa  Bod  that  the  deeply- interesting  matter  and    i 
Btyla  of  this  book  have  an  lar  fasolaatol  us,  thai  we    < 


have  aaflDBsoloBsly  hung  npon  iu  pagM,  not  lou 
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BLAKCHARD  &   LEA'S  MEDICAL 


LEOTURBa   ON    THE   PBINCIPLE8    AND    PRACTICE  OF   PHYSIC. 

Delivereil  ol  King's  College,  Londoa.     A  new  Amerifsn,  from  I  he  last  ivvired  Bod  enlarged 

Engti'h  ediliun,  vrilb  Addilionn,  by  D-  Fkinci?  Conihk,  M.  D,,  lUthor  oT  "  A  PrsrtimJ  Tnaliw 

on  Itae  DiMUVs  orCbildren,"  &c.     Wilh  one  hundred  and  eigbiy.Eve  i11u4tr«tj«n<i  on  woud.     In 

one  rory  large  and  htuidnume  volume,  tDiperial  oclavo,  or  over  ISOO  closely  printed  page*  m 

■mall  lype;  (be  whole  slnrngly  bound  in  lealher,  wilh  raiMd  bands.     Price  9i^5. 

The  pulilUhers  tee]  thftl  Ihey  are  rendering  a  service  lo  Ihe  American  prolcs*ian  m  presenliDK  ■! 

*0  very  moderate  a  price  this  tbsI  body  or  sound  praclical  inlbruHLion,     Wbelber  na  a  (uid^  for 

IhealudentenlerinKonacvurM  of  iualruction,  or  at  a  book  of  rerorenca  Tor  daily  consul lalioo  (i|k 

Ihe  prHiTliiionrr,  "  walson's  Praclice"  haa  long  been  re^rded  as  second  lo  naae ;  Ihe  •oundneak^ 

and  fulneaa  of  ils  teachings,  the  breadlb  and  liberality  ol'  tla  views,  and  Ibe  easy  and  Aovrii^  slylsi 

in  which  it  is  wrillea  having  won  Tor  il  Ihe  position  of  b  general  Tayorile.    That  lliis  high  rsjMU-I 

lion  m%bi  be  fully  maintained,  lbs  author  baa  lubjeoted  il  to  a  thorough  teviiion ;  every  portiua^ 

liaa  been  examined  with  Ibe  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  pathology,  and  Ibe  raantl*  oi^ 

modern  inveeligBlloni  in  both  theoretical  and  praclioal  subjeata  have  been  cu«rully  weigbed  ai 

embodied  throughout  il*  pages.      The  WBtchliil  scrutiny  of  Ihe  editor  has  liber'-'  ' '■' 

whatever  poavesses  imtDediate  importance  to  Ibe  AmerioBt]  physician  in  relation  U 

I  of  practice  ;  and  Tie  has  also  added  largely  to  the  s< 


lion*,  bclievinz  tbat  in  ibis  manner  valuable  luisiBnce  may  be  conveyed  lo  the  sliidenl  io  olocidikM 
iiig  the  lexl.  The  work  will,  llterefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  llu;  moat  advaneeili 
slate  o(  medical  science  on  Iwtb  aides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Thp  addilioiiB  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  la 
largemenl  in  the  fize  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  addiiioi 
10  BucummodBie  the  two  large  volumes  of  Ihe  London  ediiion  (wh 
the  compass  of  a  tingle  volume,  and  in  its  present  furm  il  conlai 
orilinary  octavos.     Believing  it  lo  be  B  work  which  ffaoiild  lie  on  Ihe  table  of  every  pbvsioian, 

beiu  Ihe  toandaofBVBrystudt'nt,  the  publishershavepulilalBprioewithin  the •-     ■"-"  -     ' 

it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  as  yel  presented  lo  Ihe  American  pfolession,  whi 

(be  beaoly  of  itn  mecbanieal  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attiactive  volume. 

Il  would  appear  almost  superf  uoua  lo  adduce  conimendalory  notices  of  a  work  which  ba*  M 
long  been  eslablisbed  in  the  poeillon  of  a  standard  authority  as  "  Watson's  Practice."  A  few  ei- 
iracti  are,  however,  aubjoined  from  reviewa  of  tbe  new  and  improved  ediiion. 

viavd,  B>  to  add  conaiilerably  lo  Ihe  value  ntt  Lok  |  equalled  by  the  uac  ofbla  gnccrg)  dielion,  hia'elo-, 

gasgB  isread,  (obebeyonilill  eompsrlnia  Uie  beat  onnrteaV,  of  inodeaty.andof  generouaapprwlatl^ 

sTileBiOie  work  OB  Iha  PiiaBipIes  and  Fraciiee  of'  oronrii  in  olhers.    Mbt  heloagreDialB  to  laattSK 

PhyalD  iB  Ihe  whole  raogn  et  OBilical  liUratarB,  ua,  nnd  to  mjaj,  in  tha  glorioaa  aaaeit  of  bla  dv-' 

Every  leetBreoontainaproofoflheeitrerasaaiisty  eliBlag  reara,  Ibe  boBors,  Ihe        ''  ... 

of  IbeBBtbortokeeppaM  wllhihoadvanoiog  know-  ninod  darlii)  '' '-'  ''' 

ledge  of  the  day,  and  lo  brlog  Iha  reiiilti  of  Itae  Rcviiw,  Jaly, 
labors,  Boi  onlv  of  pfayaielana,  out  of  chemial~  ~"'^ 
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„_- jf  moderailon,  judgmenl, 

R-BdlM  eultivation,  sleBcnes*,  and  eloqumce,  with 
wkioh  Ihey  were  from  tbe  Em  iBVoited,  bat  yel 

laieal  advaaees  to  psthnlarv  and  medicine  by  one 
of  (be  nosl  profoDBd  medie.t  tbinkera  of  the  day.- 


Diefal  [Ot^S.  A.  Mt 
inrivallEd,    perhapi    Buppnr 


-CUT, 


ChawUitt%  thA.  Jo 
LselDren,  praetitloBen,  and  aiadEata  of  BslMi^ 

Dr.wSuSu^BIheform'^a'^l^^fDun..  __.. 
Weowreljdo  JniUen  looor  owa  fecUnga,  aod,  wv 
ate  anie,  of  Ihe  whole  profeaiion,  if  wa  Uuuk  faWi, 
for  having,  ia  the  trouble  aad  tnnnoll  of  ■  taif* 

Eraoiiee,  laado  laliaie  to  bbbbIt  tba  Uaiia  viKtMk 
y  Ihe  exhaaation  of  Ihe  paVlisher'a  aloek  of  Ite 
third  adllioa,  whioh  haa  bwa  aevereir  felt  tar  tba 
hut  three  yaara.  For  Dr.  Watwm  haa  not  nettfy 
cBBied  Ihe  leelurea  lo  be  reprlnied,  bat  acallink 
Ibroogh  the  whole  work  we  find  additior 

iouVh^wIn^""  "■"'  '"  ■""""  ""  " 


WILDE  (W.    R.), 
Snrgson  lo  Bl.  Hark'iOpbthslmic  and  Aural  HDapiUI,DiibliB. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DI» 
BASES  OP  THE  EAR.  In  one  haodaome  octavo  volume,  extra  clolb,  ol  476  pa«M,  i  ' 
illnetralioas.    <S  SO. 


WHAT  TO   OBSERVE 
AT   THE   BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL  CAj_ 

Publiabed  under  the  auihurity  oriheLoBdonSocielyfor  Medical  Observation .     Anew  i1  IhiiijiMi  B 
from  Ihe  second  and  reviaed  Londoi.  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  vol  nine ,  roral  ISmo-.axn^l 

doth.  »ioo.  '  .™^« 

Tatheobsgrveiwhaprifenaeenraey  toblasdaMl      One  of  IbeHaeal  aidi 
rSnable.— ^..ff.  J(»™SVlMnlittin,  '     [  '~  ""* 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS 

New  and  mucli  enlarged  edition— (How  Readj.) 

WILSON    (ERASMUS),  F.  H.  3., 

SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Spooial.     A  new  and  re- 

^TueU  American,  froin  Ihe  1b.<I  and  enlargud  EnglLih  Edition.  Eiljtcd  by  W.  K.GonRKORT,  M.  1)., 
ProJe^Kor  or  AnBlumy  in  ihe  FhilgdelpGla  Medical  Collese,  &c.  llluelrated  with  iliree  liundrec] 
■nd  nineiy-Heven  engravings  on  wood.    la  one  large  aad  exquisitely  priuted  oclavo  vutumoi  i)l 

ifge  pages;  lenttief.  13  25. 
The  puliliHheni  Irani  tfiBl  lite  uall  earned  repulttion  bo  long  enjoyed  bv  (hit  work  vill  be  more 
ibui  mniQlained  by  the  preiwiil  edilioD.  Besidesa  very  ItaorouglireviBiiuibylhe>ultior,ilhiube(rD 
mml  I'ureAilly  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  direcled  10  intrudueing 
everylhiDg  whicb  iDCrea^ed  experience  in  il«  ute  baa  Biig^sTeil  as  deiirable  to  render  ii  a  toinpleie 
lext-book  lor  IboHiaeekiag  to  ubtaiD  or  to  renew  ao  ucqaiinlanoe  with  Human  Analomy.  Tbe 
■moDRt  of  addillona  whicb  il  has  Ihua  received  may  be  estimated  from  Ibe  laot  ibal  the  pment 
edilion  cootBina  over  one-roiirlh  moremalLsr  than  the  lact,  rendering  aFmaller  type  and  anenlarnd 
page  requiniiB  io  lieep  the  volnrae  within  a  convenient  *ize.  The  author  has  not  only  lhu«  added 
largely  to  tbe  work,  but  he  has  also  made  nlioraliona  Ihroughoul,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportiinily  or  improvmg  the  arruigsmeul  or  style,  fo  as  to  present  every  Tacl  in  its  mivl  appro- 
priale  mannsr,  and  to  render  tlie  whole  aa  dear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  Tbe  editor  has 
szaroised  tbe  uIukkI  caution  to  obtain  eatiie  accuricy  in  ihe  text,  and  boi  largely  inurea*ed  ibc 
nnmber  of  iltuatratiofis,  of  whicb  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  Gftv  more  in  thin  ediliuo  Ihan 
in  the  tasl,  ibas  bringing  dislinutly  before  tbe  eye  or  the  sludenl  everything  of  interest  or  importanue, 
Tbe  publishers  have  rpll  that  neither  core  nor  expense  sbtnild  be  spared  Io  render  the  external 
finish  or  Ibe  volume  wonby  of  the  universal  Tavor  with  whicb  it  lias  been  received  by  the  Amerleon 
prolesfiun,  and  itaey  have  endeavored  consequenlly  10  produce  in  its  mechanical  execuiian  an  im- 
provemenl  corresponding  with  tbat  which  the  tell  has  enjoyed.  Il  will  Iberefore  be  found  one  of 
'  ■  ■  ■  >  ofli-pography  as  yet  produced  m  this  counlrv,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
— -■■■ --■wimslaiiding  the  Biceedingly  low  —■ —'-;-■-  ^-  •  -- 
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